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ACROSS SOUTHERN BASHAN. 
By G. ROBINSON LEES, 


Puase a resident in Jerusalem, and knowing something of the language, 
I had opportunities seldom afforded to Europeans of seeing the country 
and forming an sequaintance with its people. And as I travelled at a 
time of the year when no visitors are expectod—the summer—and in 4 
very humble way without tents and their accompanying camp-followers, 
T was able to gut through many places without being particularly 
noticed. Aa T had already made several excursions on the east of the 
Jordan, my plang for crossing Southern Bashan, from Amman to Salkad 
in the Jebel Druze, were easily prepared. Only two difficulties pre- 
sented themselves—how to escape the notice of the soldiers attached to 
the Kaimakamalik of Es Salt; and how to avoid the Bedawin, who were 
thon in a state of grest excitement on account of the fighting that was 
going on between the Beni Sakr and Rawallah. ‘T'o this latter ciroum~ 
stanoe I now attribute the success of my undertaking, as the different 
tribes wera apparently too busy with their own affairs to notice mins, 
But another obstacle’ quickly appoared ; m0 natives of Jerusalem, who 
have o wholesome fear of the Bedawin, would accompany me unless 1 
rromised fo prooure an escort. I had o pleasant recollection of kindly 
treatment by the Circassiana on « former journey, in spite of the evil 
reputation they bear in the oonvtry, and therefore determined if 
possible to make nse of then 

Armed with & letter of recommendation to the Reis el Bellady of 
Amman, Mohammed Effendi, | left Jerasalem with » party of seven, on 
August 22 last year (1893), which included another Englishman besides 
myself, also'a resident inthe Holy City, Mr. E.G. Hensman. TI had 
never before travelled with sv large a number, and if it had not been 
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for the sake of carrying provisions and water from the Zerka, 1 would 
have dispensed with at least three of them. One advantage of travel- 
ling in summer ix the absence of rain, and bods and tents may be left 
behind, though on this occasion we took with us a small square luncheon 
tent, which, for the amount of usage it received, might have spared us 
the trouble of carrying. We spent the first night on the banks of the 
Jordan, noar the wooden bridge, which had only recently boon propared. 
It was » particularly disagreeable one, as neither the time of the year 
nor place is calculated to encourage sleep, and it was not improved 
when our thirst had to be quenched by the tepid water of the historle 
river, We werv ready to start long before sunrise, bit the bridge was 
full of animals, and we could not pass. Thoy had collected during the 
night, and wonld have continued: to increase in number, if we had not 
roused the soldiers who were in chargo of the quarantine station there 
to open the gate, as the latter are disinelined to examine passenger at 
intervals, preferring to wait until morning, when most of the day's 
work can be done at once. 

The scene that delayed uy was very lively, a some of the men in 
charge of the animals either hod no money or pretentled to have none 
to pay the toll, and eventually left part of their clothing in pledge nntil 
their return. The fees are, half-piastre fur a man, donkey, or load, 
oue piustre for a horse, and two piastres for s cawel. When we had 
passod over thy wooden atructure, we espied several men in the 
bushes on the side of the road, busily engaged in relioving one donkey 
at the expense of another, in order to suve the half-piastre toll. 

Before we reached the killa woe met a party of the Nimr tribe, who 
asked for our escort; but ave of our men, an old servant of mine, was 
ready with an unawer before I could interpose, and replied, that we had 
expected to see him at the river, and would likely meot bis further on, 
as he knew the direction we should take. We rested at Arak el Emir, 
aruin which has often been described, and found the top stone of the 
wall very tottering. Some young members of the Beni Abbad drew our 
attention to it by showing us how it would rock, and very likely the 
next travellers will find it lying on the grownd in spite of the admani- 
Hons we left behind us. From Kasr el Abd, tho Arabic name of these 
Jowish remains, wo rode up Wadi Seir. Very fow valloys in Palestine 
equal this in natural woodland beauty. From the oloanders that fringe 
the little stream that runs along the bottom, a succession of treos clothe 
ite sides in plentiful profusion, Here and there the evergreen oaks 
form a thicket, and then spread ont into an open glade, that gives the 
gentle slope « park-like appearance. Greon grass that had not been 
changed hy the summer sun bordered tho rushes that gtew near the 
water's edge, and pleasantly reminded us of an English meodow. As 
the wadi narrows, its sidos assume A lofty and precipitous supect, 
whose beacty is enhanced by a thick growth that more clovel 
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resembles a forest, Several old mills lio mnused and desolate along the 
stream, while others have been repaired since the advent of the 
Circassians, and are now worked by industrions tenants.. On our way 
to the spring below the village at the head of this valloy, we passed a 
group of Circassian boys shooting at a mark,» very suggestive scene 
for the future occupation of the Belka. We camped in a brick-field, on 
the other side of which were the pilgrima from Mecca bound for Hebron. 
They had left the quarantine station at Kelat ox Zerka that morning, 
and, according to the information they had bronght with them, so had 
the Kuimukam of Es Sait and some soldiers; but, happily for as, they 
were spending the night at Amman, and, what was still more fortunate, 
their destination ou the morrow was Madeba, yet further away. 
Although we were invited by the Circassians to take up our quarters in 
the “guest house,” we declined with many thanks, even when wo! 
heard there was a wedding in the villago, but at the same time made 
ourselves agreeable to tho snocession of visitors that callod upon us, 
some of whom were interested in the items of news we had bronglit 
from Jerusalom. 

The village, lying on the hillside surrounded by the oaks of Wadi 
Seir, is very picturesque, and one of the prettiest spots in the country. 
There isan air of prosperity about the settlement, and the stranger- 
people seem happy and contented, Every year their numbers increase, 
and they gain « firmer footing in the land of their adoption, The 
woods ting with the sound of their axet; and a saw-mill, worked by 
hand as yet, proparee boards for the Jerusalem market, The bricks, 
which Iexamined close to our resting-place, were made of mud and 
bite of straw (tibin), and then dried in the sun. Perhaps the term 
“ bricks” is incorrect, as they are not composed of any very plastic 
material, and cannot be burt, but seem rather like alabs of dried 
earth, about three inches thick, six wide, and a foot long. They are used 
for building purposes, and the tiny square houses formed by them, 
when yellow-washed, are substantial and conafortable-looking. 

We left next morning Jate enough to give the local governor ample. 
time to be well on his way to Mudela, which ia now a permanent 
military post, and, after two hours’ riding along » road marked by oart- 
wheols, wo arrived at Amman, If the writers who have described 
these remarkable ruins wero to visit the site of Rabbath Ammon and 
Philadelphia now, they would be very uch astonished, The change 
that hud taken place «ince my first visit three years befure was most 
marked, Tho population had increased to the number of one thousand 
Cireassians, besides Arab shopkeepers from Es Salt. ‘T'wostreeta had been 
formed, one for shops alone, and nearly all the houses werv snrrounded 
by a yard enclosed by a wall of stone. A market of considorable im- 
portance, where grain may be sold and various articles purchased, 
enables the Bedawin of the Belka to remain in their own country. 
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Fresh meat ¢an be bought almost every day in the week, and there is 
actully « baker's shop, Most of the corn of the Bolka ie brought here, 
and afterwards sent in charge of Circassians to Jorusalom, who are well 
able to take care of it, and themselves as well, ‘They have built houses, 
not of mnd slabs liko their brethren of Wadi Seir, but of stones, the 
remains of former buildings. They have had no thought of preserving 
the relics of by-gone glories, bat, with the ruthless hands of homeless 
people, have adapted the massive masoury to the practical uses of evory- 
day life. Nearly all the inscriptions havo disappeared, oven the luge 
granite pillars have been ont to picoss, ani instead of heaps of stones 
there is now an active and prosperous colony, ‘The ground in the 
neighbourhood is well cultivated, and the roads are no longer bridle- 
paths, but wide enough for the wooden and wicker carts of the people, 
Jorash, unlike Amman, ie still left untouched. ‘Tho Circassian settle- 
ment, thongh largur thers, flourishes on the opposite aide of the stream 
to the old city, and the relics of the Romans repose in their solitary 
grandeur. The Mudir, Abdo! Hamid, ie a man of somo lourning, and 
finds pleasure in preserving the beautiful remains that lie within sight 
of the modern town. It wonld not have been possible for the reaidents 
in Amman to have exhibited the same care, on wecount of the formation 
of the valley into which they were placed. There was no other avail- 
able piece of land on which thoy could settle, They were therefore 
compelled to make the best of the situation us they found it, and the 
stones that lay ready to hand. Chased from their homes by the 
Russians, and again compelled to abandon their new settlements on 
tho western shores of the Black Sea by the Russo-Turkixh war, they 
were offered by tho Sultan an asylum in this atrange land. ‘That they 
have now attained a position of strength and importance in the district, 
speaks well for their conrage, fortitude, and industry. When. first they 
arrived they had many troubles, all of which were not entirely due to. 
their neighbours. They are now a power to be reckoned with, though 
ae yot they have maintained peaveful relations with the varions Bedawin 
tribes by which they are surrounded, At first they were looked upon 
with indifference, but when their numbers yrew it changed to hatred 
mingled with fear; but they were even then a match for the Beda- 
win, as tho following story will show. When they were poor and 
could ill afford to entertain strangers in the hospitable munner expected 
worose the Jordan, their resources were sorely tested by the repeated 
visits of the neighbouring tribeamen, all of whom were anxious to see 
the new-comors. ‘This intercourse received its first impetus by the lavish 
way in which the guests were treated. And 98 no one likes a good 
dinner better and cheaper than » Bedawi, thery was a succession of 
calls on the flocks and herds that made it necessary for the Circassians 
to devise some means in order that they might find a way in which 
thoy could retain the pleasant relations that existed with their neigh- 
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bours, and at the saine time preserve their sheep. At last they ‘hit 
upon a plan that sacceeded beyond all expectation, They killed a 
donkey for the next arrivals, and took care to place prominently on 
tho trencher jis hoofs amongst the rice. No sooner were the guests 
squat round the dimmer, than one and all aross im great confusion, 
“ What is this?” said ono, as he hold in his hand a donkey's hoof. 
“ What have we to eat?" asked another. “Donkey? “Yes, donkey,” 
was the reply. “The flesh of that animal is oar choicest worrel, and’ 
we therofore offer it to you.” It was enough: The sheep in future 
were spared, as no Bedawi wished to cat the homely beast that might 
again be set before them: 

In placing the Circassians in the Jaulan (where thero is a still 
larger colony at Canatra), Ajiun, and the Beika, the Sultan bas opened 
out a scheme for the cocupation of the country that will materially 
change ite present aspect, They are not only amenable to the Inwa 
of the Turks, and strict Mohammedansa, but industrious and thrifty. 
Many are skilled artisans, and othere farmers with some European 
experience. Bosides, they are brave, and in many cases trained to war. 
The most lucrative poste In Danmscus are held by this nation, and a 
large percentage of the military officers in Syria belong to the same 
race, Natore has also endowed them with other qualitice less deserving 
of praise than those above mentioned, but these belong also to the 
Bedawin, who lack many of the better ones possessed by them. A 
Bedawi will not work, and does not care for fighting unless hia sido 
outugmbers that of his antagonist, The only worthy trait of character 
owned by these sons of Inimaol! is hospitality, and it is justly esteomed, 
but if practined without requisite supply of the necessary elementa 
it reduces the extravagant to penury, or compals him tu resort to an 
iMegitimate method of obtaining the whorewithal to keep up his 
roputatiun. ‘That many of the sheikhs are in tho pay of the Govern- 
ment is 4 sign of their waning power, both as fegards wealth and 
jrrestige. Even the great sheikh of the Hawallah, who has recently 
been created * pasha, no longer occupies the position he once held in 
the estimation of his brethren in the desert. His vouneotion with the 
Government and the assistance it rendered has enabled him to avenge 
defeat of his tribe in 1885 by the Boni Sakr, but the latter aro still 
looked upon as the champions of the anti-Turkish party, and respected 
accordingly; while the Adwan chief, All Dial, is little better than 
police inspector. ‘The Sultan, then, in degrading the Bedawin and 
lessening their numbers on the one hand, is creating in thelr ateul 
settlers that will sooner or later push them further into the desert, or 
courpel them to adopt the same means of earning their living that thoy 
themselves possess, This retrograde movement of the Bedawin, if it 
can be so termed, is very apparent to any one who is acquainted with 
the tactics pursued by the officials of the Sultan towards his nomiual 
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anbjects, but it is the course usally taken by all Governments when 
doveloping the resources of country, It ha» one ill effect—it turnx 
many into thieves and robbers that ware otherwise less disposed to that 
form of aunoyance; but it ulso furnishes the Government with a farther 
excuse for weakening their power, in its efforts to capture and panish 
offenders. Where a few years ago these people lived in contentment, 
that is as far as their avaricious nature would permit them, we find 
them fall of complaint—of the suldiers, Circassians, and (Government. 
Thoy cling more tenaciously to their land, and resist ly force any 
encroachment; but they are on the losing side, and before long tho 
progress of events across the Jordan will have developed so far as to 
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dispoasess tho present lords of the svil, and place in their stead a people 
not only more industrious, but more religions, and more inclined to 

the taxes. The change that is now going on over the Jordan will 
develop the natural resources of the provinces occupied by the new 
settlers, but whether it will yield a corresponding degree of peace and 
happiness remainy to be seen. 

The country south of the Hanran, Southern Bashan, is yet untrodden 
by the Turk, exeept on. the line of march to Mecou. It belongs 
bbsolutely to the Bedawin and Drozes, and is at times frequented by 
those who perhaps never saw an official, or at any rate would not 
acknowledge either his authority or that of his imperial master. It 
is usually represented om maps by a blank spsce, or a band of colour 
that marks this region as the most eastern boundary of Palestine, sonti 
and west of Salkad; while other maps in addition contain from one ty 
fonr lines hesitatingly drawn across the country, These lines show all 
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that ie apparently known of that region. On no two mapa ure they 
tho same, but the two that commence at Relat cz Zerka aud run north- 
éast anit north-west respectively have the moat common likeness. 
‘They are supposed to show ths old Roman road, and the modern 
pilgrim way to Mecca. Their appearance on any map is due, the first 
to the existence of the “‘Tubuter Poutingerianm,” that show » road in 
use during the Roman occupation some fifteen hundred years ago, from 
wnd to certain known points, Bosra and Philadelphia (Amman); 
the second, to the knowledge that the Haj road, the route of the 
Mohammedan pilgrims, rane between two othor known points, The 
other linds sometimes found on maps ranning from west to east indicate 
valleys which do not exist as marked. That this part of the country 
was iniportant in past ages is well known. [bt was the first land 
possessed by the Israelites, who overran ita fields and captured “the 
fenced cities" of Og, ite king. As Salkad was the most castorn city of 
Bashan, wo may naturally suppose that some of the poople of that 
country lived on the west of it, and possibly also to the south: When 
the Romans were all-powerful east of the Jordan, there were many 
cities in this district, remains of which still exist, for the land is fertile, 
and parte of it even now under oultivation. I was, therefore. not at all 
surprieed to find ruins that establish « closer connection still, seeing 
that a public highway ran through the land. TI beliove there was a 
tims, now long passed away, when this part of the country was full of 
life: when Moab and Rashan were joined by cultivated fiekls; whan 
Roman Bosra and Philadelphia were connected by o coutinuous stream 
of trade and pleasure; when this tract of land, now only traversed by 
the pilgrim caravan, was a highway not less in use and importnnoe than 
any other in Palestine. The line of march annually taken by the Haj 
is wiually-4upposed to form the border of a desert plain. The expression 
“across the Haj mad” ix frequently used to mean a region parched 
and dry, as flat as a board, and inhabited by Bedawin nomads. This 
is not altogether true. Beyond this road are hills and dales, and trees 
and flowers. 

Burckhardt collected some very valuable information, but failed to 
reach Umm el Jenal, and, after many attempts to proceed south of 
Bosra, retired to the north. Dr, Ei Smith, and before him Bucking- 
ham, on the way from Bosra to Salkul along the beaten track of the 
old Romat reail, obtained from the natives lists of names of ruius: Mr. 


ho was the first to ec Umm el Jemal and the ruins round Salkad. 


Two eminent Frénchinen, Count de Vogts and M. W 
followed in his footsteps as far went a4 Umm el Jomal ; and Dr. Selab 
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Merrill, mn American, on one occasion visited these interesting rains 
from Hosra, returning again to the samo starting-point. Between the 
Zerks und Umm el Jemal, or east of the above-mentioned stream, 
no one had ever been, and even the Bedawin round Amman knew 
nothing whatever aboat it. When I took my letter to the chief 
of the Circassian community, he collected his friends and made 
inquiries, yet no reliable information was obtainable, except that one 
day's journey from Kelat ez Zerka there is another pilgrim station, 


fall of danger and 4 favourite battle-gronnd of the Rawallah and Beni 
Sakr, After « while, when I had said that I would go without an 
seeort, and bid them good-bye, the thought of the sum I had offered 
Saused them to more favourably consider the matter, and it was at 
length decided that two should accompany us, on condition that I 
provided food aud water for the journey. 

We started the following morning with Mahmood Aga and Mustapha 
Edendi, the latter the brother of the Reis, and rode down the side of 
the Zerka. I now began ta realize the one drawback to summer 
travelling—the country ia dressed in its worst coat; yet even for this 
there is some vompensatinn, A description of its appearance in the hos 
season is a change of qabject, as all travelling in Palestine is done 
when the effect of the rain has not altogether disappeared, It is much 
inore Pleasant at that time, and’ certainly cooler; but w complete 
acouunt of its appearance cannot bo given, nor can any éstimate be 


cultivation, the conclusion may very naturally be drawn that the soil 
is fertile and there is no desert. 

Though the Zarka, whose «nro is close to Autnan, seemed shallow, 
it was from § to 7 yards wide, and full of fish, Tn half an hour it 
eradually oozed through the sand and pebbles of ita bed and was lost, 
butin twenty minutes more (about a mile) it appeared again, stronger 
than ever. In three other places it disappeared, but not for eo long « 
distance, how far I cannot exactly say, as the border of oleanders hid 
the exavt spot from view. About halfway down from Amman to Kelnt 
oe Zerka, or, more sorrectly speaking, one hour and thirty-five minutes 
from our starting-point, a small stream from the north joined the Zarka. 
On the way down we siw many kingfishers darting hither and. thither 
over the bright waters, and partridges along the hilldides; here and 
there « solitary butm tree, and always oleanders, though the latter were 
stunted and sparse where there Was no water, No doubt in winter 
there is » much larger stream that fills the entire longth of the river- 
bed, and then they look more froal and strong. ‘Troes of Bedawin 
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encampuents appeared in the wider parts of the valley, and sesttared 
ruins told of a time when it was occupied by » basy people. But the 
most tmusual sight was« flock of griffon vultures intent on objects that 
engaged their attention until wo were close upon them. The stench 
that rose in front of us as we approached quickly brought to our notice 
the eareases on which they were feeding. Wo had now reached the 
place where the Haj road from the south first crosses the Zerks, and 
enters the plain in the valley that is annually used as the camping- 
place of the pilgrims. Remembering the many cholera stories we had 
heard, and knowing that this was a quarantine station vacated but two 
days before, we Jost no time in crossing it. ‘Tho scene was desolation 
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itself, and as it extended for more than & wile, it ankbled us to form 
somo ides of the size of the camp, We eounted forty-six dead oamels 
in various stages of decom positiim, some upparently having only just 
expired, while the bones of others were picked quite clean. Buta more 
saddening sight was yet before ue—seven graves freah and nowly tino, 
each & little mound of carth surrounded by loose stones. Ol raga, 
ting, and tattered slippers told the story of the weary way from Mocca; 
but the little heaps of sandy earth appealed more strongly to the 
feolings, ws the marks of the last stagu of life's journey. 

We arrived at the ford below the hill on which the onstle stands 
after riding three hours and a qaarter, aud there unpacked our things 
in onder to rearrange and more equally distribute the baggage whip our 
fature water-supply was prepared. While the men filled the water- 
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aking (six large kerbys) and made ready for the unknown region beyond 
the hill, H——, the two Circassians, Achmed, onw of our men, and I rode 
np to the castle to take photographs and hearings. On reaching the 
building, which is vory modest in its dimensions, we looked anxionaly 
anid carefnlly in the direction of onr proposed raute, but nothing but @ 
succession of bare and conical hills, with intervening valloys, could be 
ween for miles, ‘These seomed to fade in the distance into one long blue 
line, from which there rose a mountain chain, faintly visible. In order 
to get. botter view and take bearings, we turned our attention to the 
eaatle, The stemée of which it is composed are Jarger than those usually 
employed for building purposes now, but they lack that massive appoar- 
ance that suggests defensive strength. It is synaro, and consists of a 
central tower of no great height, aurronnded by a lofty wall, in which 
re many compartments, arched and vaulted, with one entrance closed 
by & door sheathed with iron, It fs not permanently oconpied, and, 
except when soldiers reside there during the progress of the Haj, it ix 
asort of “Tom Tiddler's grouni,” and belongs to those who for the 
time being live within the outer wall, It commands a fine view uf the 
surrounding country, barren and desolate, the tameness of which ix 
relieved only on the sile which containg the winding Zerku. Yet the 
nine that are visible in this neighbourhood are very numerous, and 
suggost « different sceno, which it is possible to revive: I guve ny horse 
to Achmed, and turned to the closed door with the intention of mounting 
the central tower, or onter wall, to take besrings and photographs, but 
found it fistencd on the inside with a long piece of wood. A littl: 
shaking moved this bolt, and the door opened. Mustapha Effendi 
followed me in, and while he turned to tether his horse I 


structure, Lying on the ground were three men apparently asleep, 
and by the side of each lay @ rifle bright and new. Their faces were 
covered by their kuffyichy, their fest. were bare, and their legs only 
partially hidden under the falde of very ragged abyahs Tf called tho 
Wircassian's attention to the sleeping men, and he at ance turned to 
leavo the place, waving his hand for me to go in front, We pulled the 
door after us, and quickly mounted our horses. Arms wore at once 
seized, and we moved slowly from tho shadow of the castle wall, then 
Waited some minutes in ailence. Not one mude his appearance, x0 we 
loft the hill and rode down to the stream below, from whenve we saw 
two of the men standing on the castle wall looking towards us. Who 
tind what they were we could not waxily define ; nor conld we say if 
they Were more in number than we had seen, They had no horses, 
were bully dressed, yet well armed, and must have heard uz open the 
oor and enter the building, but they never spoke, They might have 
even been aware of our approach from the distance, yet they hid their 
faves from wa and foigned sleep. Their appearance was suspicions, and 
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the Circassians at once pronounced them Jaish, robbers, They must have 
found na too strong to attack, and in order to avert suspicion pretended 
to be asleep, When we reached the water there was some talk of o 
return to Amman, but I was determined to push on at all hazard, as 1 
was sure we had the stronger party, or the attack would not have been 
so long deluyed, unless they thought we were afroid and would retarn, 
though that would not have suited their purpose, Tho Circassians then 
said they would go up again and speak to the men ; if they were attacked, 
and wo heard firing, we wore to follow and help them. My chances of 
photographing the country from the castle being spoilt, T set to work 
at the ford, taking one on exch side. The Haj road is at least a mile 
from the castle, and could not therefore be brought in the picture, T 
took special notice of this, as I had hitherto supposed that the castle 
stood on the side of the pilgrim road, us it is usunlly marked #o on 
maps, whereas it is about as far from the Haj road as it is from the 
ford, the place from which the photograph is taken. I missed one 
picture that would not only have been interesting, but unique; a hyeun, 
after gorging himself wt the feast of camels behind us, leisurely mounted 
the hill in front, Still more unfortnnate, we had no rifles, and the 
Circassians had naturally carried. thoirs with thom, and the beast was 
soon out of the range of our gans. When the men returned in peace 
with their rifles, he had disappeared. They said there were seven men 
in the castle; they had apoken to them from a distance, bat vould make 
nothing of them whatever, but they were quite sure they were robbers 
and belonged to no respootable tribe. One of our men, on hearing this, 
tried to sneak away with a horse and retarn to Amman; but I quickly 
gave them all to understand that, as soon as the baggage wae on the 
auimals, we should march along tho road over the hil. Our escort made 
no further demir, anid we were soon on our way, Starting at two o'clock 
in the afternoon, we rode on until half-past seven in the evening, spend- 
ing » little more than hulf an hour on the way ata rained town we 
dixcovered. From the hill that wo ascended, on » spar of which the 
castle stands, we wore traversing ontirely new ground, nnknown and 
unexplored. For nearly five hours we followed the direction of the Haj 
road, taking bearings all the way. It diffors in no way from what 1 
have seen of it before near M'Shetta, and in the more vorthern part 
of the Hanrau, lmt je well defined, consisting of nambers—in some 
cases I counted Gfty—of footpaths, running more or Jess parallel with 
each other. 

On teaching the top of the hill we entered » small platean, the only 
level piece of land that could be seen, bounded on all sides by hills 
exoopt in the direction of the road. To the right of ns, some soven 
minutes from our path, were colnmna, exactly like the Roman milestone 
an tho Damascus road near Shafat, about two miles from Jerusalont. 
Fifteen minutes farther on the road we found three more, ano i site ; 
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and for nearly five hours along this route we met with thee columns, 
all exactly alike, and separated from each other by intervals that 
everaged fifteen minutes, ora multiple of this number, On ons of them 
were letters barely legible. Most of them were badly chipped, us if the 
Pilgrims had battered them. In no case were they smooth; whilein 
others Arabic letters were traced on them with a blunt instrament and 
by unskilled hands; on more that one there were faint tracings of 
Roman letters, but unintelligible 1 know of no map that does not 
tnuke the Haj road and the old Roman road diverge at Kolat ex Zeorka— 
thut is, if they are marked at all—according to the two lines I have 
befure mentioned ax representing them. This, then, isa most important 
discovery—that for four hours and a half, at least, from the hill south of 
Rolat et Zerka, these two roads follow practically the same route, whioh is 
marked by Roman milestones, und in one place the set stones of the road, 
and, a4 we saw it, the remains of the caravan that passed two days 
before :ua, 

After being on the murch one hour, we saw a ruin to the south-east 
perebed on ove of the hills about an hour away, possibly the remains uf 
‘me fortress—an outpost probably, the bottom part of which seemed 
vaulted, as half of it locked towards us dark and hollow. The hill» to 
the east are in many places huddled clove together, with very Httle apuce 
between them—so much so, that as soon a8 one is descended the ascent 
of the other begins. This outlook of rounded hilltops is varied oeos- 
sionally by a small plateau, but the tamencss is ntill the samy, ‘Before 
we lost sight of the ruin on the south-east we atruok » dry torrent bed 
that-came from the bills, Along ite winding course were many over 
green oaks, and on one side a jagged seam of chert pesped from the 
eastern limestone bill. From a distanoo it looked like ruined wall, 
So far we had seen no wady, but the road we were following was a wull- 
defined and undulating plain between two ranges of hills, that were 
higher on the western than the eastern sido. We passed & new grave 
on the roadside, and an older one with o headstone; and where the 
plain was widest we saw somo scattered stones on the side of « hill, some 
of which were heaped together; but not the slightest semblance of a 
rvad or path had we seen on either side until we had been riding one 
hour aud forty minates. Before wo turned dus east along this, the first 
path we bad discovered, we had noticed that the plain, down which tan 
the watercourse, was aloping towards the foot of some higher hills than 
we had yet seen. A rift between thom pointed to» wai as the destina- 
tion of the dry torrent hed, We crossed the watercourses some distance 
before it reached the wadi in front, where there were signs of » bridge 
that had beem removed and lost in the boulders of the winter stream, 
snd followed tho path above mentioned, as it Jed upon the hillside to « 
Plateau covered with withered grass and alkali bashes. As we rode 
along we saw traces of an encampment and the recent track of a horse- 
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mat. ‘This plain shelved down to the wadi that ran through the cleft 
that we hail seen in the hills of the west, but on its south-eastern side 
the hills rose peak after peak far out to the horizon. Tt was several 
miles in length, and from one to three across. In the distance we 
deseriod somo smoke, and then saw two men burning the alkali shrub 
that grows so ploutifully here, but they disappeared at our approach, 
and nothing could unearth them. The path we had followed now Jed 
into the wadi, and by ite aide wore the remains of several vaulted 
apartments, which at first looked like tombs, but afterwards appeared to 
be tho lower rooms of some building let into the ground like cellars. 
Possibly into ch a hiding-place the alkali-burners took refage at the 
sight of strangers. Beyond these vanits and the heaps of basaltic stones 
around them wore the set stones of the Roman road and fallen columns. 
We went slong the route indicated by these stones, and there joined the 
Haj road as it crossed the wadi. But aa we turned down the path into 
+ho waidi to do this, we met two men and o woman with a donkey, on 
which were well-filled waterakins. We stopped them and asked some 
questions, ‘They said the name of the valley was Wadi Dhalsil, and 


ns that thoy belonged to the Beni Hasean, and had brought the water 
froin their camp in the west for the alkali-burners. ‘This was au obvious 
falsehood, but we allowed them to proceed. However, the next state- 
nient was worse—thut there was no road of any kind to the east, and ny 
water, and that the only cond to Salkad was along the Haj roul to 
Khan el Fedheen and then eastward, though they bad never been 
themaslves, 1 pointed ont the path by which they had come—it was a 
well-defined and beaten track; but they readily anawered that it went 
but o short distance along the side of the wadi, although it could be 
acon for more than a mile, and looked so well worn that it suggested the 
inference that it was a highway in constant nae. Tt was four o’alook in 
tho afternoon, and these people had with them two full kerbys of water. 
They had come from the east and were journeying westward. We did 
not think it wise to dispute with then, or even to show any desire to 
test the accuracy of their information by riding slong the wadi, but 
turned aside. But at such an honr of the day and in euch o place it was 
hardly possible to believe that water did not exiat in vone old wall or 
cistern, or even a epring somewhere along the wadi from whence they 
came. Dr, Selah Merrill and his party rode along the course of the 
Zerka somp distance to the weet of this road, and the following extract 
from * East of the Jordan,” p. 36, has some important evidence on the 
direction of this wadi and its water-supply ; “ Ain el Jirm is two hours 
forty-five minutes north of Kelat Zerka, Twenty minntes south of this 
point, a large wadi anters the Zerku valley from theesst. Tt ia called 
3Vadi Dhulail, and I refer to it because it illustrates what a vast volume 
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of water imay sometimes flow in a wadi which is dry moat part of the 
year, In this couse, judging from the marks of the débris on the bashes: 
and banks, this stream must have been from 50 to 70 yards wide, and 
from $ to 6 feet déep—so deep that it would be impossible for animals 
{0 cross.” ; 

The distance between the point whore we etrack Wadi Dhuliail 
and its mouth in the Zerka valley must be abont § miles Wo had 
been riding two hours to the north-east, and its entrance into the 
Yerka is two hours and twenty-five minutes north-west of the castle. 





Two points relatiog to Wadi Dhulail are thus proved: first, that its 
conrad is from south-east to north-west, where it is crossed by the 
Rotian road and the Haj road, and from theuss to its junction with 
the Zerks; and, secondly, that at one time of the year it contains “4 
vast volume of water.” We crossed it in twenty minutes, and passed on 
our way evergreen oaks anil flowers, besides wild thyme and other 
bushes, A plain emerges from its northorn side, which is marked by 
# Roman tilestene, From this point, the commencement of the 

alung the Haj road, to whore it true westward at the foot of the 
highest hill of itn eastern border, it took us two hours, good hant 
riding—that is, of course, with luggage animals. But ag soon us wo 
entered it, wo noticed, on the rising ground of the west, a ruined town, 
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to which we turned our horses’ heads and reached at a quarter to five— 
two hours and forty-five minutes from Kolat ez Zerka, and six hours* 
actual riding from Amman. I: has « fine commanding position, over- 
Woking a plain for sowe considerable distance both on ite eastern and 
wosteru sides Few towns in Palestine ocoupy a position of greater 
excellence, of land more eminently fortile. As we approached the 
ruins we were struck by what appeared to be ground under onltivation 
ani traces of gardens. Qn the south ia a large cistern about 4 feet 
long, 20 feet wide, 20 feet deep, out out of aolid rock, and its sides 
covered with cement, The remains are scattered, though in places 
stones are heaped together anil we could not pass, and cover an extant 
of ground that would take an hoar to encircle. The desarted houses 
still stand with the Hutel stones over the door-posts, all lnilt of the 
same stout, basalt, and exactly in the same style us all the ruined towns 
of the Hauran. We recognized the remains of a churol, and other 
buildings of like dimensiana, but found no inseriptions, no doubt as we 
could only spare time, muck to my regret, for a vory cursory examination, 
We were all strangers in & hostile country, seen by people who always 
suspect that the presence of unknown horsemen means prospecting for 
a new camping-place, and we were much tore open tw enspicion on 
acogunt of our companions, the Circassians, who are annually inereasing 
in wumbers, and taking wp lands hitherto but lightly hell, Besides, 
the only resting-place for the night that promised reasounble safoty 
was, az wo thon thonght, Khan ol Fedheun, » pilgrim station far along 
the Haj road; so we had to push on, and the impatient escurt beat tho 
animals with their whips to increase the pave, 

Unfortunately, we had no means of awertaining the uame of this 
ruin; but from: its position, the importance of ite remains, uml the site 
on which they stand, I have no hesitation in «sying that when the 
~ Peutingorianw Tabalm" were drawn up aud issued in 393 4.p,, it was 
known as Taantta. This city, according to the Roman map, waa on 
the road from Bosrah to Philadelphis, 24 miles from the former and 
20 miles from the latter place. We had ridden from Amman (Phila 
delphia) to this place in #ix hours; reckoning the little delays on the 
way in taking bearings and our chat with the Beni Hassan, that is 
equal to 20 miles. It is on the road now traversed by so many weary 
feet, where we found milestonss and in one place set stones, Anil 
farther, onr camping-place that night, two more hours on the road 
towards Bosra, was almost (ine west of Umm ¢} Jamal, which is five 
hours from that ancient city; That means that Tuaxris is coven hours 
from Bosra, or twenty-four miles. 

We joined the road again from thie place, which was us well marked 
ss over by the remains of the caravan thut had passed but two days 
before, including two more dead camels and another grave. ‘Thet» 
wore aleo more milestones and » wider plain. Par away in the distance 
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on the weet we saw Neby Had, which plainly showed that Lotwoen 
the hills immediately to the west of us and the range on which ft. 
stands there aro other hills and at least one wide valley or plain, and 
likely many more. Another interesting feature I noticed was that ail 
the hille east of the Neby were of lower elevation, Many alkali- 
burners were scattered over the plain along which wo wore riding, 
who were basily preparing the ashes for transport to Nablus for the 
manufacture of soap. They seemed il-lisposed to answer questions, 
#0 we passod on with little gain boyond the information that there was. 
a ruin on the summit of the highest hill ahead of we. When we 
reached the foot of it we left the Haj road, turning roand its western 
side, and climbed np to the top in the dusk. 

This peak is not only the highest point of the range that borders 
the plain of Sonthern Bashan, but also the apex of that ohain, and forms 
the northern limit of the hill district that runs-up toa line with Umm 
ol Jemal, two honrs farther east. On both ite northern and-eastern sides 
it alopes very gradually down to the great plain that stretches along 
the Hanran past Bosra on the north and as far ae Salkad on the east. 
Bat on the south it abruptly stants sa the northern boundary of the 
plain we had just traversed. The road winds round ite western side 
ani is lost to view, but the parallel range of bills cowtinues its course 
to the north-west. 

We were too anxious about our preparations for the night to notice 
more than this general outline. But our attention was speedily drawn 
to the number of scattered stones, and walls enclosing folie for cattle, 
that extended a considerable distance down the gentle slope. Theae all 
seemed to increaeo in number as they diverged from one central 

wall The stones at this middle point were very large 
with o rough face, but the other stones decreased in size in a similar 
ratio to their distance from the centre. Into this, the most important 
enclosure, we entered, unpacked our animals, and prepared for the night. 
In the very middle there was a large hole or cavern eut out of solid 
Hmostons rock. Its sides were very nueven, and thers was no appear- 
ance of any cement on its walls, or we might have thought it was a 
cistern A wild Bgtree occupied one corner, and a pile of stones filled 
up the centre. This irregular heap prevented « more iletailed examina- 
tion of the interior. Soveral columna lay partially embedded in. the 
surrounding earth, and other massive stones were heaped together in 
wild confusion. The number of open spaces and arrangement of walls 
showed that it bad been often used on account of ity being a post of 
olservation, anil advantageously situated in 4 position of comparative 
security. But ot the same time, it was one of those outposts now 
coupled only by a transitory people, and not as s permanent-abode. 
We were now in possession, and had to take the necessary precautions 
for our mntnal protection, and the preservation of our animals and 
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baggage. We refrained from lighting « fire and thus altracting 
attention, but were suificiently hungry to eat heartily of » cold supper. 
All our things were collected and placed conveniently together; mxins 
were examined, and the night divided into watches between H—, tho 
Circassians, and myself. As I patrolled the rnin in the moonlight with 
my Circassian companion, I qynld see distinctly the route by which we 
had come the day before: the valley plain bounded by two ranges of 
hills running north and south, a natural highway, aud the only ane to 
be seen in the district ; a rond that still bears the marks of many feet; 
one that has been used from time immemorial, and without donbt the 
way by which the Iernelites marched to the grand tract of country that 
T cmd see on the north and cast, stretching through the dita light inte 
the darkness. What their feelings must have been when the wide 
expanse of country burst on their view #s they turned round this hill, . 
and the great plain of Bashan roljed befory them, can be imagined by 
the naturally formed desire of the tribes of Renbeu, Gad, and Manussel 
to take possession of their inberitance without delay. 

I do not think that the country through which woe had passed over 
belonged to Moab, and therefore the Bozra and Beth Gail that are 
often toeated on the eastern plain must be looked for further south. 
‘The Umm ol Jemal of Southern Bashan has no counection whatever, 
beyond the similarity of its name, with the Beth Gamul of the Old 
Testament, 1 quite believe the plain wes covered with citiss as far aw 
the hills that surround Kelat ez Zerka, the boundary of the Ammonites, 
as no strong and capable rnler would have left such @ tmugnificent 
territory untilled, And there is amplo evidence, in the ruins that dot 
the plain, to show that during the Roman occupation it wax full of 
people, and well cultivated ; and though there ars no marke that would 
identify the remains aa belunging to a period before the Israclitioh 
conquest, many of the sites have no doubt existed from before that 
time. 


Dew fell heavily during the night, and I was unable to take any 
phs before starting, as the damp had penetrated my camera; 
but I took bearings, first along our route of the previons day, and 
then to what seemed in the distance tho castle of Salkad, Botween 
our starting-place and the castle on the east was a wide plain, a it 
appeared to us carly in the morning, anbroken by either bills or 
valleys. To the north we saw a rnin, which we thought was Khan el 
Fedheen, a pilgrim station, and wo afterwards heard it was one hour 
from this hill, which we were told was named El Hab. 

Wo rode down the astern side of the hill and almost imperceptibly 
entered tho plain, as the slope is so gradual. After riding for seme 
time along the level ground, we funnd that it was by vo meane flat, 
though it wmally = so in our iminediate neighbourhood; yet 
eome diatanco beyond, it rose and foll in long wave-like swells of 

No. 1.—Jaxvanr. 1895.) © 
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sufficient height to hide at times even such a object ax the range of ~ 
Drtize mountwins on the east, We tiever saw Umm el Jomal mntil we 
were within an hour of its ruins, although it was but two hours from 
our camiping-place. We scanned the plain on all sides for any signs 
of life. A herd of garelles scaimpered along in front, bat no other 
living thing seemed near, not even a partridge or a hare, bat we soon 
inet with traces of Bedawin encampments. ‘The ouly ruin we saw that 
did not consist of a central heap of stones surroanded by folds for cattle 
was one that seemed to be all that was left of a group of buildings 
attached to one central structure. It was never a city, unless a 
tremendous quantity of stones have been carried away; it might have: 
been a hamlot, as the houses in the Hauran were usually built close 
together, as if they rested on « central wall with Jarge enclosures 
playing out in all directions. Yet from the distance it forms a land- 
mark that differs but slightly from the ruins that have been described 
as “ giant cities," and yet could not withont exaggeration be called 
even towns. 

But away to the east, rising from the level of this Southern Bashan 
Plain that stretched away to Jebel Druze, there rose a long black line 
jagged and irregular, which gradually developed, on nearer view, into 
something like a mass of ruins resembling a deserted town. On the 
ontakirte of this desolate pile, lying far away from all that makes u 
tity full of throbbing life, we saw first an old reservoir edged in by 
masrive stones with a rongh face. No wall or gute marked the uity 
boundary, nor were there buildings oconspicuons by their architeotural 
beauty; but black basaltic stones, piled on one another without the 
adhering power of mortar, formed houses that for their size und lofti- 
ness have few equals in the whole of the land. The stony desolation 
into which we entered wus not relioved in a single instance by « piece 
of eithor wood or metal. Everywherv was stone, except in the desarted 
squares enclosed hy the bnildings, and there intermingled with fallen 
masonry were weeds and withered grass. The houses were all built in 
the samo way as those of the northern Hanran and Lejah; the second 
story, which is reached by a flight of «steps on the outside of the 
structure, rests on arches made of « pile of stones, and long stones that 
jut regularly ont of the wall afford additional support. Many of them 
were in au excellent state of preservation, and all soemed as if the 
inhabitants had left through « pestilence rather than the ravages of 
war; time alone appeared to have dismantled others, assisted by the 
wind and tempest. Several small charches were found in the confused 
mass of ruins on the western side. Bat on the north-west there was a 
large atruoture, the most conspicuous of all, with Open spaces on every 
aide, that evidently seemed to have been foremost in the esteem of the 
inhabitants. This was a large church, the sides of which had dis- 
sppeared, but the arches forming the nave were beautifully preserved, 
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with o cross On euth side Tt was built in an east and westerly direo- 
tion, with an apse at the former end still left entire and covered with 
cement. Over the entranoo on the western side was a stone which 
seemed to have been intended fur an inscription, as it hed o carved 
border, bnt, if there, it was Hlegible, On the western side of it, and 
also te the sonth, were vaulte arched in the samo way as the church 
above, one part of which was enclosed by a cemented wall. This 
apparantly was the laptistry attached to the sacred hnilding, and was 
approached by a Bight of steps on the west near the entrance to the 
charch, Adjoining this was another building, in which were tying 
large columns and heaps of carved stones, that pointed to the obvious 
importance of this part of the town. A little further to the north, 
under an archway, was a stone with a Latin inscription of six lines, 
the only legible part being— 
iM? CASS MAUH aN;rONING 
AUG ARNIMPAMIMID 4 Mt 
rasr 0 MOr M8 


No. 2057 (a), published by M. Waddington, is similar to this— 
IMPCAES MAUPANTONING 
AUUAIIMAPTINEICR BM. 
With the exosption of the following, I found no inscription thut is 
not in Waddington’s book. It was on # stone built in the front of a 
honse. 


KAO M ac 
1 PX ETATOYAN AT 
1 € CON 

x A AAN 


At the bottom of « wall almost covered by weeds was the following 
in Nahathean :-— 





Of this 1 have an imperfect negative, 

The town was divided into two parts by a wide and open street 
very much wider than any I have over seen either in the Hauran or 
any other part of Palestine. To the south-cast wa a large building 
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that no donbt formed the citadel. ‘The only tower in the place has 
been described by Waddington. On its sides ho found the namos of 
the angels Michael, Gabriel, and Uriel, about which he says, ‘Les 
archanges Michel et Gabriel sont assez sonvent nommés dans les 
inscriptions obrétiennes; mais o’est la premidre fois, je crois, qu'on 
rencontre le nom d'Unel cur ‘un monament antique” (* Inscriptions 
Greoques et Latines de la Svrie,’ p. 487). 

But the most remarkable feature of this city is the number of 
crosses to be found on the door-posts and lintel-stones of the honses, 
There is no other town, ruined or otherwixe, in any part of the country, 
that contains such a large number of these sacred emblems, This 
fact is very siguificant. Umm el Jemwal has no romains that may be 
assigned to any period prior ta the advent of Roman power; neither 
are thert any signs of Moslem oovupation, ‘The only epoch of history 
represented in these ruins is that which flourished under the Roman 
and Byzantine emperors who posed as Christian rulers, One might, 
therefore, naturally suppose that it is solely a Christian city. Standing 
alone in the desert away from any other large city, ‘it looks like « 
place of refuge, “Yet from its position towards the south of the great 
plain of Bashan, it must have been the site of some older city. A 
few Nabathoan inscriptions have been found there by M. Waddington 
and hia companion Count de Voyié, and one shows that the worship of 
Dmsares, the Syrian Bacchus, was carried on, very likely before Chris- 
tianity was openly acknowledged, ‘This must have been earlier than the 
fourth century, before the cross-carving ora eommenced. Up to. the 
time of Constantine, the Christians were scarcely tolerated, and more 
often persecuted, thongh the Ebionites, and afterwards the Nestorians, 
resided in large numbers in this part of the coantry. But for safety’s 
sake they oxhibited few of those signs of their religion, such a# crosses, 
that would attract the attention of the Government. The Nabatheans 
were powerful both before and after Roman ascendency, and their 
worship of idals agreed with the ideas of the Italian Power. But-whaew 
the Roman emperor adopted the religion of the Christians, the power of 
‘the pagan natives waned, and their worship gradually ceased. The Chris- 
tinns were then able to practise their rites and ceremonies, not only 
openly, but with the ostentation of a new-born freedom, Consequently 
cromses and other roligious omblems were carved, not merely on tho 
different parte of churches, but even on lintel-stonos over the doors of 
their houses. Inscriptions in very elemontary Greek war extensively 
ont on stones and placed in all new buildings as votive offerings, or 
memorials: of those that were loved and lust. The Pprovinos of Bozra, 
which no doubt included Dum ¢] Jomal, though by what name is not 
‘cnown, contained thirty-three bishoprica, This Prouperous period of 


Ohbristianity lasted only about 300 yours, in the fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh centuries. And when this city was deserted by its people at 
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the Moslem conquest, they carried -with them into obscurity ita uume, 
for the one it bears now is 4 modern appellation only. 

That this interesting city appears to have no connection with a 
period litth more remote than the establishment of Roman influence 
is easily accounted for when one considers the natural laws and habits 
“of men. This plain was in all probability covered with cities before 
the Israelites appeared in the conntry, It hae been the scene of the 
strife of armies from the time of 'Thothmes U1. (about 1600 1.0.) to the 
present day. And while cities hilt chiefly of combustible material 
were burnt to the ground and laid utterly waste, these stone-built 
towns that contained neither wood nor metal, bat trosted in doors and 
windows of stone, may have beon demolished, but tho hard black 
basalt could never be consumed. Sites would be preserved as thoy 
are now, while the warks of » period were completely obliterated. 
E can illustrate this by what I afterwards saw at Suweide. Some 
years ago, leas than thirty, it was a ruined city, noted alike for the 
beanty of its remuins and their desolate appearance. At present there 
is not a single uninhabited house, and a Kaimakam resides there with 
» regiment of Turkish soldiers numbering never less than a thousand 
men. There are streete with shops, and the whole place is pervaded 
with an air of prosperity; even the ruined templo is turned into a 
dwelling-honse, Masons were at work aplitting the largo atones into 
smaller ones. Unwieldy musses were being cut down into sizes more 
easily adapted for use ; und I believe the picture I saw of the workmen 
utilizing the atones scatterod about, irrespective of eithor shape or 
weight, for the erection and completion of houses, is one that will 
account for the absenoe of these marks of antiquity that ono naturally 
expects to see on « site that justifies the identification attributed to it. 
I du not mean to infer from this that Umm el Jemal may be the Beth 
Gamul of the Bible—the former in in Bashan, and the latter wae in 
Moab—but that it i# an old site, older than the crosses on ite stones, 
whose name ia lost. 

Our Circassians for some time had been anxious to return; they had 
wished to do #o in the night, bat repented when they saw how readily 
I uffered to release them from their bargain. They were, however, 
now beginning to show signs of fear both of Bedawin and the Druses 
we were about to visit, saying there had bem some collision between 
their people in the Jaulan aml the Druzes; but when I again told 
them they might go if they were afraid, they reluctantly refused, Wo 
kept a sharp look-out for Bedawin as we moved eastwanl, in the 
direction of Salkud, riding the while close together after their manner 
in & strange and hestile country. In about an hour we saw sigue of 
enultivation, and crossed plonghed fielis, to the south of which wure 
trees, And only a ehort distancs to the north of us (as we afterwards 
jearnt) a different scene was being enacted to our peaceful progress. 
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Fifteen Rawallah Bedawin, who were prospecting for a camping-placo, 
with « further intention, no donbt, of rewoving anything to their camp 
that came in the way, approached too near the Drnze town of Tie- 
«Ex. They were xeon by the sheikh, and as their appearance could 
not be tolerated by the ostensible owners of the land, he rode out with 
three men to show that their presence waa in po way desirable, In 
the fight that ensued one Druze was killed, and the horses of the others 
were captured, and they returned defeated and on foot. We heard 
hoth in Bosra and Kunnawat that fifty Drazes had brought back the 
horses, and that « blood-fend had commenced that would necessitate 
the loss of more lives. 

Tho first people we met ware two riders rather remarkably attired, 
having only a pocket-handkerohief between them, and that was used 
by one of them as a covering for his head Jt is only fair to add that 
they were boys, but of more than tender years. They belonged to 
Turvgex, the town above mentioned, three honrs from Umm-el-Jemal. 
We found the men assembled in grompa, probably discussing their 
defeat and thw loss of one of their men, or wondering when they 
would return and with what ancosss, Our appearance waa in nO way 
opportune, judging by the cold receptian accorded to nu, As we had 
to make onr peace with the people, who never asked ts to alight, we 
were unable to examine the town, The sheikh was absent, they said, 
but ono of the men offered to accompany us to Salkad. After a while 
he became talkative, and informed us that the place was inhabited aolely 
by Drazes; that it was two and « half hours from Bosra, and three 
hours from Salkad. 'The latter we afterwards proved to be correct. 
It is not marked on any may whatever, and is some distance away 
from tho road between Bosra and Salkad. It has never been mentioned 
except by Buckingham and Dr, Eli Smith, and thoy merely recorded 
the name as given to them in a list of the rnined cities on the plain, 
Two very large reservoirs, extensive ruins, and » population of some 
hundreds show that it ia of some importance, and was still more so in 
olden times, I saw stones built in the sheikh’s new house bearing 
inscriptions, but I could not read them without appearing more jn- 
quisitive than T deemed prudent nnder the circumstances. All the land 
by which it ja anrrounded is undor cultivation, but covered with an 
enormous quantity of stones. We looked round for the ploughman 
dexterons enough to till that stouy ground, but nowhere conld one 
be seer, 

The castle of Salkad, long the most prominent object in an extensive 
range of vision, now appeared all the more imposing when contrasted 
with the vast number of high walle it overlooked. Before our arrival 
in the immediate neighbourhood of these structuroa we passed many 
groupe of tents, belonging to a tribe that is known by the compre- 
hensive name of Jobelyah, who act as herdsmen for the Druzes. When 
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we entered the town, it was sometimes difficult to tall what was a wall 
pure and simple or part of m house. And only when standing on the 
roof of come habitation, or the oastle-hill, is it possible to determine 
where the honses begin in the wall that anrrounds the homestead ; even 
stone windows have in some cases been used to patch up a broken wall. 
We quartored ourselves on the sheikh, who haa a fine medafeh (“ guest- 
room) as the shelter of his roof affered most protection, After paying 
our respocts to him, we had to answer the usual questions before we 
could rest in the contemplation of 4 supper equal in importance to the 
room und rank of its propristor. He was « venerable old man with 
& stately presence, hix long white beard and portly figure adding 
materially to the dignity of his bearing. But all who have heard the 
name of EF) Atraah, will recognize in this aheikh one of the most 
important chiefs of Jebel Druze. Indecd, we were informed on more 
than one occasion that Mohammed El Atragh was tho greatest shoikh 
of all, and if we may jodge by the deference paid to him, and his 
haughty beating, thers is more than » grain of truth in the statement, 
His hospitality is beyond reproach, for 1 was nover served with u batter 
dinner, and 1 haye sat round many a troncher on the east of the Jordan. 
After the meal was over, and we were comfortably reclining on carpets 
spread on the maxtaboh round tho room, we were quickly surrounded 
by a crowd of eager questioners, many of whom have still the idea that 
the English are of the samo family as themselves, and these weloomed 
"8 over and over agai 

My friend H——'s medival knowlodge, scoompanied by a stock of the 
most useful modicines, was of great service. A crowd of pationts sou 
gathered round him, the sheikh’s caso being taken first, as ho had been 
suffering for fifteen days from a complaint that required but « simple 
remedy, One youngster wanted some freckles removed from lis face, 
and the aheikh’s wife sent for come medicine to fasten her loose teeth. 
I never heard of diseases #0 manifold and carious aa we found there. 
Our doctor's reputation increased, more especially when on tho morrow 
the health of the sheikh bad improved; bat his good afficea were 
recognized the same evening, and that night he slept under a ooverlet 
of silk, while the rest of ua had to be content with one of cotton, 

Our arms were given to us when all retired to rest for the night, 
aud we slopt in peace. In the morning we were carly at work exploring 
the city, though H—— was detained by patients until he handed over a 
quantity of English salts, quinine, and opinm pills to the sheikh, with 
instrnotions for future uae. The largest building in Salkad is the 
house of its sheikh, and it has only recently been rebuilt and enlarged 
to its present dimensions. The only other structure that is larger than 
an ordinary dwelling is a ruined mosque with « small nijnarct, similar 
in style to the one at Amman and another in Ajlun, the only throe 
their kind in the country. They are polygonal, and mnch more neatly 
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built than the commoe square ones of the Hauran, none of which are 
earlior than the twelfth century. 

The houses are spacious, but not to be compared with those at Umm 
e) Jemal for either sise or skilful constrnetion, tut the stone dours and 
windows are unequalled for beauty and symmetry of carving. All the 
walls of the yards and gardens are very high, and it was impossible 
to see more than stone walls or stone doors and windows withont the 
permission of the householder, and this wes by no means reudily 
gmnted. Thero is only one wide street, and that ia not mory than six 
yardy across, but itis set evenly with stones, and appears to be » part 
of the Roma road that is 60 plainly seen running to Bosra in ons 
dircotion, and the desert m another; all the other streets are little 
better than narrow lanes. ‘The only way to «ce the city, or town as 
it may now be called, ia to ascend the castle hill and view it from the 
ruin on the summit. The path!above the honses je steep, and the old 
fortross in only reached with difficulty over the cinders that cover the 
track and ornnch beneath the feet. ‘The ovormous niass that still 
overlooks the town is surrounded by # dry niost. which ie the uotaral 
mouth of an extinet_volcano. ‘The castle was erected on the heap of basalt 
that fills the contre of this hollow in the conical hills. It is approached 
by « bridge that crosses this moat from the edge of the erater, which is 
covered with voloanio ashes that resembile the halfburnt coal of an 
Eogtich fire-grate. On one side, tho unter wall that covered the rock 
had fallen down and left the natural rock foundation exposed to view, 
Tho stones that cover the face of the castle are not larger than those 
usd in other buildings; in fact, the medafe of the sheikh is built of 
the stones that fell from tho castle wall, But in the interminable 
mase of ruined vaults, galleries, and passuges that fill the iisterior, 
there are many stones of great size, on some uf which are carved eagles 
and other figures, and on the outer wall near the gate are two lions 
facing wach other, and a palm tree, Many inscriptions are bnilt in the 
wall, bat too high to read or copy; others are on stones strewn over 
the central mass, many of which are Cufic. I photographed one built 
in ‘the wall over & broken stone window, and, though it is not very 
porfoct, it is of great interest, as it provides us with a clue to the builder 
of the present strueture. I have shown it to my friend, the Rey. J. E. 
Hanaver, and after « careful examination he gave me the appended note. 

That there was-a fortress an this hill before the Saracenio conquest 
eat be easily proved by the massive stones in the foundations of the 
interior We may naturally suppose, too, that » king who possessed 
cities fenced with high walls, gates, and bars (Deut. iii. 6) wonld not 
negleot to utilize for defensive purposes the conical hill that overlooked 
the mont eastern city of his dominions (Deut. iii. 19), and comnianded o 
view unequalled for extent in the whole of his kingdom. 

T took four different photographs from this ruin. showing thy country 
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in all directions, and aa I used the smallest stop, I was able to bring 
into the picture @ distance of ten miles. They are not quite as goul us 
1 shonld huve liked, but they give a fair idea of the town and contour 
of the country. The most striking of all is that representing the aity 
lying slong the western slope of the hill, about 300 fext below the 
castle, All the buildings seem alike, not one being larger than an 
ordinary dwelling-honse, the most notable being the ono, belonging to 
the sheikh, with the arches towards the left-hand corner. In this Sulkad 
differs from the other ancient sites in the Hauran. There is not one 
building that seems to have stood in its entirety evan for hundreds of 
years, except the castla, There is neither temple nor church, unless we 
incinde « «mall building with an apse now nsed aa a house; even the 
amal! minaret before mentioned is lost in the numberless walle that 
represent the town. Yet we know that this is the site of a 
itish city; my remarks on Umm el Jemal will therefore apply hers, with 
this difference, that the samo usme is still attached to it, aud nut lost 
like that of the other city. I am very mttch pleased to find that my 
photograph of this ancient eity escaped the fate that overtook same 
others, as it shows how nocessary that the reports of travellers should 
be supplemented in this way. One travellor who visited thie city 
speaks of “ palaces” (* Giant Cities of Bashan,’ p. 76), and an p. 194 of 
Buckingham’s *T'ravels among the Arab ‘Tribes,’ there is picture of 
Salkad, in which a bridge of four arches crosses « river at the foot of 
the castle, 

The view of the surrounding country from the top of the custle wall 
is p very fine one, but the “towers of Beth Gamnl” cannot be seen 
* faintiy on the horizon.” There is only one tower, and it is no higher 
than the honses that surround it.. Bosra is not visible, and it is 
soarcely more than half tho distance, but the Roman road leading to it 
ean be seen aa plainly as if it wae an English turnpike. Tho same road 
runs to the south—ast, and is only Jost fron view whore two little peaks 
om the horizon shelter the last town marked on any map—Imtan, ten 
miles away (three hours) The Druzea sey it continues stil} further, as 
they have ridden to Bedawin, ten hours beyond Imtan, to » city called 
Wl Azrak, where there are palin trees and running water; and the road 
does not atop even there, bat msy be followed for days into the desert. 

The population of Salkad is now over 1000, and is composed chieily 
of Druzes, but there is a sprinkling of runaway Moslems and Christians 
who huve heen vonrpelled to make it their city of refuge. No soldier or 
Government official has even been near this town, so they are perfectly: 
wate ue loug aa thay give no cause of offence to their neighbours. In the 
stony wilderness of the surrounding country, thore are fig-trees and 
vines; apricots, peaches, water-melons, and potatoes are grown, bosides 
abundance of tobacco und plenty of cor. 

M. Waddington has published twenty-five inscriptions found here, 
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Tat the. name of the city isnot montionod in one of thom. Jt is, how- 
ever, found in « Nabsthean inscription discovered by Do Vogtié 
(‘Inseript. Nabat.,’ No. 6). Besides some whioh I afterwards found in 
Waddington, f copied the following inseriptions, hitherto un published :— 


OYOIKO 
JMNIIME 


SPIANL VA On the floor of the sheikh’s house. 
CEMAPKCIAC 


+AYTH On the flour of the sheikh's house, 


OYKATTIOYTOUN 
OPAINAPIWNO TT € 
ESANAPOYAUBPIA 
ZHNWNOENEP! 
Airis Bl Mi (0a. the Hoor of the sheikh's house, 
TAONOWATATWN 
-KAIOAUMOCKM 
Slightly broken ot the end, 
rind Ling miswlng. 


AYC 


CTON A token stone, large letters, near aheikh’s houne, 


CIA 
HPITA TOUGIN 
§PIWTHNPOTO! 
QCTHETTAM 1 In a courtyard. 


SAI TV AXPHLY A 
GHAONEINAL 


Tree ie 
Sy =p i the floor of the * rues room." 


Ferwsslem, October 2% 18%, 





Dican Ma. Tres, 
Thank you for the photograph, enlarged from & amalle 
Tnscptlon oves & witeway of the castle at Ballad. se Sant 
Photoyrephio reproduction of this inscription is most opportune and tmportan 
densi if proves that the copy made by Burckhanit,and published eee ol 
his *Trevela’ (Germ version, Weimar, 1823) is incorrect, and also because ff 
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confirme the correction, we far ne it goes, enggested by De. Van Berohem, of Geneva, 
in bia footnote Zon p. 90, heft 1 and 2, vol. xvi..of the Zeitschrift of the German 
3 Explormtion Soolety, 

The jascription, therefore, as fier at it ean be made oul, reule— 


. . . . . . pel 
oy cel qual Cine ole ail .Ulé 


zy) 


“Th the Name of God the Meevifill, the Comypnasionate, "The building of this thwer 
was ordered by the Emir.” ‘The name eatnot be made out from the photograph, 
pat Van Berchem suggests thas ip is that of the well-known historical pereommge 


and great batlder, (859) Od) 55 “Tex-ud-tin Aibek” who was lord of Al 


Salkhad about the time indicated in the inscription, vit, “Iu thie doye of Malle 
til-ndll Ssifend-din” (nut “Ssad-ud-din,” as Burckhardt hae in his copy) “Abi 
Bekr din Ayoub.” The year cannot be made out from the Photograph birt we 
know that Saif-ad-din, the nephew of the famous Sulsh-ad-lin (Saladin), had 
made bis eon, Al malik ul Mo‘aszam, his helr-temant at Damascus, and that the 
latter appoluted Aibek, his mamlook, to the lordship of Salkbad, or Sarchad, as 
Arab writers sometimes cai) it, ia a.p. 608, 

We may thorofore safely oesign the inscription to the end of the sixth or the 
commencement of the arrenth Moalem centory, 

T remain, dear sir, 
Yooure faithfully, 
J. E. Hasaoxe- 





NOTES IN EASTERN MASHONALAND. 
By W. ALFRED ECKERSLEY. 


Ix April, 1893, the writer was entrusted with the task of surveying 
and reporting upon a propowed line of railway from the Anglo-Portuguese 
frontier in South Kast Afrios to Salisbury, Mashonaland, The survey 
party reached Beira in June, and at onoe proceeded up the river 
Pongwe, on their way to Chimoio. 

From Beira, by river, to Fontesvilla, the starting-point of the Beira 
railway, is a journey of 45 miles; it oocwpies, in the largest of the three 
or four river-steamers, and under favourable circumstances, about siz 
hours. Aovording to a survey completed in November last, the distance 
from Beira to Fontesvilla, by the course of the proposed railway 
extension, is 37 miles 1 furlong. 

On the way up the river seven hippopotami were seen; they are 
aaid to be plentiful in the tidal reaches of the Pungwe. 
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Pontesviila is situated on the south-west side of the river. Opposite 
the settlement the river-banks stand from 5 to 6 feet above high-water 
level of spring tides. The onlinary rise and fall of tides is 6 fast, 
Dnring heavy floods the river overflows its banks, covering the flats on 
which the town is built with from 1 to 3S feet of water: the river 
Muda, flowing at the hack of Fontesvilla 8 miles or #o to the westward 
to join the Bisimiti and Pungwe, brings down a large proportion of the 
flood water, 

At Fontosvilla the Pungwe is 430 feet wide; ite banks of tiff clay 
and mud rise perpendicularly above the river, and are very subject to 
erosion by the quickened flow of the flodd waters. ‘The river Tnally 





TONTESVULA, Penune uve 


rune slnggishly, carrying with it large quantities of sand and mud in 
suspension. Numerous shoals and constantly shifting channel render 
navigation extremely difficalt even for the light-dranght steamers 
in wae, 

The neighbourhood of Fontesvilla is very unhealthy; the depressing 
climate, together with the constant muilaria rising from swaps and 
river, were the canse of s disustrous mortality amongst the staff of 
engineers and others employed upou the construction of the Beira 
railway, In June the nights are distinctly eold, while the hout of the 
sun during the day ic very powerfal ; the wide moge of temperature 
during the twenty-four hours undoubtedly is an additional cause of 
fover and sickness, 

The Beira railway was completed last November (1893) to {a point, 
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measured along the centre line of tha railway, 75 miles from Fontes- 
villa in a north-westerly direstion. 

The temporary terminus of the railway, usually known as the 
“Seventy-five mile peg,” ix 434 miles from Chimoio by the line recently 
surveyed for the proposed extension to that point; the distanoe 
measured in a straight lino is very considerably shorter. The Seventy- 
five mile terminus. ix connected with Chimoio by a waggon road lately 
out throngh tho forest, thus bringing tho railway into direct. communi- 
cation with the “Selous” road to Massi-Keasi, Umtali, and Salisbury, 
The terminus is unfortunately situated well within the limits of the 
district infested by the “ tutee-fly,” thua rendering imperative the early 
extension of the line to Chimoio, or even further to the west. Chimuin, 
up to the prosent, has been entimly free from the fly. The doubt has 
been expressed that the presence of a large number of horses, oxen, and 
other animals at Chimoio, attracted thither by the favilities of transport 
offered by the railway, might in ite turn be the means of attracting the 
destructive fly to that place. This doubt has now become 4 certainty, 
recent letters containing the news that the dreaded fly had actually 
made ite appearance in Ohimoio, 

It is interesting to note that two ponies, purchased in Natal for the 
uae of the survey party, possed through Beira, Fontesvilla, and the 
intervening " fly-belt," to Chimoio without suffering any ill effects; they 
sorved the party until the conclusion of the work, and were finally xold 
at 4 profit, No particular precautions against the “fly” ware adopted, 
except occasional brushing with green boughs. It is quite certain 
that the tetss-flies settled on the horses in considerable numbers, and 
romainegd quite long enough to allow of their biting. It was only 
during one day, however, that the flies were present in large numbers; 
thie wae on the course of the railway, between 38 and 45 miles from 
Pontesvilla. 

For the first 20 miles the line of railway traverses a perfootly fiat, 
nearly treeless, alluvial plain, covered with long grass and teeming 
with big game, inoluding lions, buffaloes, most of the South African 
species of antelope, wart hogs, and wild boar. At a distance of 25 
tailes from Fontesvilla the foothills aro reached. Here the surface of 
the country heootnes slightly broken, and ia covered with forest. ‘The 
Chirnva Hill Station is situated at milo 35, at an clevation of 637 
feet above the sa. The station consists of half a dozen huts, built by 
the contractor for the accommodation of his staff, and lies at tho foot 
of two conival kopjes, covered from base to summit with a dense growth 
of low trees and long grass, From Chiravy hilly to the terminus of 
the miiwny at mile 75, tho country traversed is of a very uniform 
¢haroter and sppearance ; rising gradually to the westward, the ground 
is broken by deep valleys, formed by numerous streams tributary to 
the Muda aud Mudichiri rivers, and is thickly wooded with the acacia 
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tree, locally known as “ mopane,” which, however, attains to no frreat 
height. 

The forest is interspersed with ypen spaces and park-like stretches 
of country; there is little undergrowth except the long reedy crass, 
and hamboos and small palms are scattered but sparsely through the 
district. 

Botwoen mile 75 and Chimoio the country is similar to that previously 
described, but is more broken; streams, flowing with an abundance 
of olear cool water throughout the dry season, have formed deep 
narrow valloys, from which the hills rise steeply on oither wide. 

Bofore the construction of the Beira railway, the ronte usually taken 
from Fontesvilla to Chimoio lod hy the river Pungwe asx far ag 
Mapandaa, and thence by native trails through Surmento and Mandigoe. 
As soon as the railway works were commenced, the old route was 
abandoned. Landing at Foutesvilla, travellers follow the line for 
63} miles, and from thie point take a native trail to the horth-west, eb 
Mandigos, or another slightly more to the southwards, passing through 
a number of scattered kraals. Tho southern path is still preferred by 
native porters, as it affords better opportunities for obtaining food and 
accommodation on their march. It has become the habit of the natives 
of the Interior engaged in porterage to and from the opast, to hide or 
bury their supplies of meal on thie route ou their way down, and pick 
them up for use on their homeward journey. 

This route was chosen by the writer, Leaving the tailway at 
“ Olarlton’s Camp," which ix 63} miles fra Fontesvilla, and stands 
1200 feet above the sea, the head waters of the Madichiri river were 
toon reached ; of the point of crossing, the streain was 15 fect wide, and 
Howed in a series uf falls and pools over «rocky bed. Three or four 
miles further to the north-west lies a small kmal of «dozen or more 
hute, known as © Uinhobos,” 

Twelve to fifieen miles in the same direction was another kraal, sur- 
rounded by extensive patches of cultivated land. As farasconald beascer- 
tained, thir village is known as Mashangombes A marol of 18 to 20 
tiles in the same general direction brought the party to Chimoio, ‘The 
whole distance by this route, fram Fontesvilla to Chimoio, is estimated as 
slightly over 190 miles; the distance by the line of the Beira Railway 
survey is LI8) miles. The route described is unsnitable for travelling 
ou horsstack, on account of the frequency of bogs and the narrow pre- 
cipitous paths leading to and from the stream-crossings. It was found 
necesaary to bridge some of the stream-crossingy, where boggy, with a 
| mattrass of trees and boughs covered with smaller branches and long 
grass, One of the borses caused a tiresome delay by getting hopelosaly 
bogged. It was finally extricated, after considerable hard work, by one 
gang of native porters hauling npon it by ropes from the bank, whilst 
another gang, up to their armpite in water, lovered the helpless aninis) 
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forward little by little with stout branches, having first tethered its 
legs to prevent it kicking. The trails are narrow, and ran, for the moat 
part, through tho Jong grass Walking in the earlier part of the day 
is disagreeable, on account of the drenching dew, and later on acconnt 
of the heat, as sosroely = breath of air can penetrate the dense walls of 
gras, which in the coust districts reaches an average height of 8 to 10 
feet. In walking, the natives place one foot precisely in front of the 
other, and leave « slippery track of trodden grass Guly nine inches or #0 
in width to walk upon. The streams ate clear, and run with a rapid 
current over rocky beds, except where bogs are formed by an acoumn- 
Jation of soil and rank vegetation. 

At Chimoio the party moet the native chief of that namo, and made 
him some small presents. He is a rather disrepatable-looking old man, 
with « sharp cunning look, and suffers from lameness in one leg, which 
ia badly crippled by accident or disease, Chimoiy has cultivated a 
taste for atrong drinks, and his desire to gratify it often brings bim 
to the European quarter of the village. This quarter now consists 
of three or four general stores, built in the native manner, round 
which a vumber of waggons engaged in transport service are usually 
ontspanned, 

The writer's survey was commenced at Chimoio, the line and fevels 
being conneoted with pointe left by the Beira railway engineers. 

The total distance of 4124 miles from Beira to Salisbury by the line 
of the proposed railway may be divided as follows :— 


Beira to Fontesville (by land) 2.0 wk, age BTA lve 
Funtesvilla to railway terminus... reatiar teu 20 betes 
Terminus to Chimnio Sy SE ee =. 
Oliimojo to the assumed Anglo-Portuguese frontier at the 
sooo ford of tha Momant river Te eC ans 
Proutivr to Salisbury A ow coy SB. 
Tt) 


By the waggon road this distance is reduced to $81 miles. 
The elevations above sea-level of the most important points ot the 
survey are a4 follows :— 


Gio See se revatio a 295 feet. 
Rovio river... |. A calls ee ne SER 
Christuaun Dame =... rs ae a Bere ~ 44456, 
Umtali ico bs os Brn to o* bed + WM . 
thesis Sa) os eC Rees 
Highest point an line between the Umsesthwo gail Rasnw 

Salisbury (footo€Kopje) -. 6 wee ee eee ND 


The accompanying illustration (p. 32) showa o longitudinal section 
of the country traversed by the survey. 
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Between Chimoio and Umtali the waggon road follows a winding 
course, in order that, by keoping ss much as possible upon the high 
ground of the watershods, the frequent crossing of streams and swamps 
may be avoided. The survey followed the same general direction os 
the road, crossing it more than once, 

For three-quarters of the distance to Ustali, the country is covered 
with thick woods of acacia or “mopane” trees. In certain localities, 
expecially between the rivers Vanduai wand Lonodsi, these trees grow to 
a considerble size, the largest attaining a height of 70 to 80 feet, and a 
diameter, tieasnred 4 feet above the ground, of from 2 to 3 feet; by far 
the greater unmber, however, are small trees, varying iu height from 
16 to 30 feet, and in diameter from 6 to 9 inches, Large open spaces, 
wenally on githor side of the stream, are met with in the forest. There 
is very little jungle except long grass. In the deep “ donge” bottoms, 
a matted mass of reeds and bramble, very difficult to force a way through, 
ie often found. Tho surface of the country is gently undulating, 
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except where it falls sharply to the larger streams. Tho rivers crossed 
in this district are Vundusi, Lonodsi, and Lusika, streams 20 to 25 feet 
wide, and 2 to 8 feet deep at the beginning of the rainy season. They 
are all enbject to andden rises. 

The soil is either of a red or grey colour. The former indicates that 
it is composed of the detritus of slates and other metamorphic rocks ; 
the latter pointa to a granitic origin. It overlies tho granite or green- 
stone rook, with a depth varying from 3 to 30 feet. On the watersheds 
and in the river-channela rock crops out plentifnlly, 

The line of survey crossed the Rovue river # short distance below 
the road ford. Tho river has here» rapid current and 4 gravel and 
sandy bed, with water from 2 to 3 feet deep, spread over a width of 
about 60 feet. Above the ford the bottom is rocky, and rapids alternate 
with deep poole, in which a number of crocodiles make their home. 
One was shot by a membor of the party. In spite of the presence of 
these reptiles, the *Shangan” boys employed upon tho survey bathed 
fearlessly, taking evident delight in swimming and diving in the deep 
water, Botween the Revue and the town of Umtali, the vegotation is 
yury similar to that already described, except that the open spaces are 
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larger and the woods lees thick. The trees also present o greater 
variety, Palms and bamboos are very plentiful, but the acacia is still 
by far the commonest tree. ‘The * makoona,” # hard-wood tree with a 
leaf resembling the bay; the red pear; the wild fig, bearing a good fruit; 
the chestnnt; the “mahobotiobo” or wild loquat, also frnit-bearing, 
are all found in the valleys and on the lower slopes of the mountains, 
growing singly or in small clumps. Both the black and white thorn 
grow in this district, their presence being » nearly certain indication of 
wot or swampy ground. Of all the varietion of native timber, only ane, 
known as “redwood,” has been found capablo of resisting the rmvager 
of the white ants and borers, whon used for purposes of constriction. 
It is, unfortunately, a tree of amall dimensions, hard to work, and only 
found in very limited quantities, 

Following the Rewne as far aa ite junction with the Meneni, and then 
the valley of tho Iattor stream, the ground rises with an evon ascent, 
notil within ten miles of Christmas Pass. Here the Meneni becomes a 
mountain torrent, and the waggon rond rises sharply alongside it to 
gain the first step in the ascent. For two miles the road runs along 
the low watershed of the Sikura river, flowing in » south-westerly 
direction to the Odzi, while the Meneni flows eastwards. Tt thon follows 
® steep and winding course until the summit of Obristmas Pass in 
reached. 

Between the Revue ford and the town of Umtuli the road does not 
cross any important rivers. Numerous sliort streams, flowing down 
the montutain flanks, have ecored deep mivines in the allavial soil of the 
valley, and form o series of awkward crossings on the weggon road. The 
Meneni is twice crossed, the fords being only two miles apart. At these: 
crossings the water ia from 12 to 15 feet wide in the dry season; but 
the great depth and width of the river-channel shows that in the rainy 
senson if carries a considerable yolume of water, At the seoond ford 
the Mozambique Company have established « station, which is intended 
to form the muvleus of a froutier town. Tho station is in charge of two 
offivers of the Portuguese army charged with yoneral wilmintstrative 
functions, and a custon-housé officer to check the passage of goods across 
the frontier. 

The soil of the valleys of the Revny, and its tfibutary streams, the 
Meneni and Zambusi, consists of a dark red alluvial loam mixed with « 
large quantity of vegetable matter. It produces maize, rice, millet, 
manioc, tobacco, cotton, hananss, vines, lemons, ground or monkey nuts, 
indiarubber, and gums, 

The five first-mentioned crops are by far the most plentiful, the 
others growing for the most part wild and in inconsidérable quantities, 
The advantages, for the production of tropical crops, offered by this 
district, comprise an agreeable climate at an elevation of 2000 feet above 
the sea, a deep and excellent soil, and an abundance of water, all the 
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valleys being watered by streauis capable of yielding « plentifnl and 
vontinuons irrigatios supply 

Betwoen Chimoio and the foot of the Christmus Puss mange, the 
commonest rocks are gneiss ani granite, the gneiss being particularly 
prevalent in the neighbourbood of Chimeio. The charactor of the furma- 
tion cliangus near the mountains, which are compoeed of metamorphic 
rooks anperimpoved on a granite base. 

After réaching an altitude of 4451 at Christmas Pass, the road falls 
tapidly to Umtali, situated at a distance of six miles from the summit, 
and at an elevation of $750 feet above the sea. 

A fine view is obtained from Christinas Pass. ‘The monntain range 
extends to the cast and wost; out from it rise peaks of naked granite 
and greenstone, their bases aud sheltered clefty covered with acacias 
and other trees. Looking back, une can trace the eteps by which the 
road has resched the summit, flanked by thickly wooded hills which 
trend to the eastwant to culininate in the conspionous Viumba mountain; 
looking forward, the eye follows a low «pur running at right angles. to 
the main moge, until it rests upon the honses of Unutali, built on a 
gentle lope falling to the river Inyamgambe. A wooded kopje, 1000 
foot high, rises abruptly at the back of the town, 

The “high veldt,” or nppor plateau, of Mashonaland differs from 
the lower country in being more open and free from trees. The whole 
platean is covered with long grass growing to» height varying from 4 
to 8 feet; woods resembling Jarge plantations are scattered with great fre- 
quencyoverit. ‘he eurface of the plateawis formed into a serice of well- 
marked depressions by the rivers flowing to the south to join the Sabi. 
The principal rivers crossed by the road are the Odzi, Inyamajuru, Ioya- 
uri, Kusapi or Lusapi, Mezi, Masheke or Umshoke, Munimbi, Razawo, 
Umsitkwe, and Ruws. By far the most important of theao ure the 
Odxi and Masheke, mest of the others being tributaries of these two 
larger streama. ‘These rivers were only seen by the aurvey party in the 
dry season, but Hood-marks and other indications determined the area of 
waterway neceasary. For the smaller crossings spans of from 25 to 50 
feet were decided upon, while for the larger 75 to 120 feet openings 
would be necessary. 

Where tho rock is not actually exposed in the river bottome it 
closely underlies the soil, so that excellent bridge foandations muy be 
relied pon. 

The Odvani, or little Odvi, is o stream with « rapid fall, and brings 
own # fine body of water to the Odzi; at the ford on thy road between 
Umtali and Umtasa’s kraal, it ia 40 feet in width and from 2 to { feet in 
depth. The current flows so swiftly as to make it difficult for a horse to 
maintain ita footing on the slippery rock bottom. During the rains the 
Odzani frequently becomes unfordable. 

All the rivers crossed on the high véldt have # quick fall, They 
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form a series of rapids and pools alternating with reaches of sluggish 
water, where the channel is danmed by soil and masses of vegetation ; 
in the latter cases the banks are usually precipitous, and the fords boggy 
anil treacherous. Very little sand or gravel is found in the river-beds- 
The water is asnally ooo) and youd to drink, except where it has been 
lying « long time stagnant, Crocodiles, of a fair size, inhabit the pools, 
lnt very few fish, except the smallest fry, were noticed, 

Swam pa are forued in the valley-bottoms, on the slopes flanking thu 
streame, and around the springs that feed them, wherever the subsoil 
drainage is checked by an impermeable floor beneath of rock or olay, 
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and by intrusive walle or dykes of rock. The drainage of the swamps 
would not, as a role, be & matter of much diffignity, as their depth in 
usually not excessive. ‘The exhalations rising from them are certainly 
u fruitful cause of the prevalence of malarial fevers 

The soil of the plateau between Umtali and Salisbury consista, for 
the most part, of decomposed granite, and is, in cousequence, of » rather 
poor and sandy nature; its average depth iy from 3 to} feet. Large 
areas of red soil aro, however, frequently met with, and are much 
more highly esteemed for agricultural purposes. The Mashonas on tho 
plateau grow maize, millet, rice; beans, ground nuts, sweet potatoes, 
pumpkins, tomatoes, and a little cotton; tobacco i* also grown in the 
red oil, The long yrass which covers the whole of the plateau is burned 
down in the carly autumn. Almost immediately after, and without 
the help of rain, « tender young grase springs up amongst the blackened 
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tufts, forming good and welcome pasturage fur cattle, A few wild 
flowers also help to-carpet the charred surface of the yoldt, Here, also, 
tho “mopane” tree ix commonest, but rarely attuins to a height of more 
than 25 fect. When first its Jeaves wake their appearance they are 
bright red; this soon changes to a rich autumnal brown; passing 
through some further shades of that colour, they finally assume ® green 
of equal brilliance to the spring leaves of most of our English troes, 
Masses of those trees in the various stages of change form « remarkably 
picturesque effect; the strong contrast in which the brilliant reds and 
greens stanil out against the background of the bine-grey granite iw par 
ficularly striking. The wild loquat, wild fig, kaffir orange, sugar bush, 
and kafiir-baum grow plentifully on the high veldt, From the gnarled 
branches of the latter tree the natives manufacture their bowls and 
platters, and the large wooden mortars for pounding the maize and millet 
into meal. ‘The kaffir-baum hes « bright red flower, but very little 
foliuge. 

During the dry season distances in thie part of thy country ary 
rentarkably deceptive, abjeots appearing to be much further off than they 
really are. This partiodlarly striking fact is, in all probability, dae to 
an opaqdencss in the atinoaphero, caused by the smoke of the constantly 
oectirring gras fires After « sharp rain, the dim purple haze gives 
way to a bright clear aky. 

The climate of the plateau in the dry season is good and bracing ; 
the early morning air is particularly exhilarating. The range of tem- 
perature during the day is often oxtreme; the thermometer frequently _ 
marked 2° to 4° of frost in tho early morning, and the water in thy 
basins was frozen hard; while later in the eame day the meroury 
indicated ds much os 80° Par in the shade. The mean temperature 
noted in July and August was 65° Fahr, The midday heat is nearly 
always tempered by 4 ovol easterly breeze, The rainfall noted in Salis- 
‘bury for 1691-92 by Major Forbes amounted to 33°84 inches, and rain: 
fell.on seventy-five days ; the extremes of temperature observed by hit 
ware 96° Fahr. in Outober, 1891, and 34° Pahr. in June, 1892. 

The geological formation of the country slong the route surveyed ix 
very nniform, the ruck being almost entirely granite, with occasional 
dykes of greenstone, The granite kopjes scattered over tho whole of 
the platesu range in height from 50 to 1000 feet. In many districts, 
owing, doubtless, to seismic disturbances and the action of the weather, 
the rooks assume the most varied and fantastic shapes, anid lend to the 
landscape of Mashonaland « weirdness quite its own, Thirty miles from 
Unmeali, the waggon road cresses.a considerable range of hills, in which 
greenstone of a porphyritic nature oovurs in abundance. Four miles 
east of Salistury the character of the formation changes, the granite 
being here overlaid with ironstone shale, The Salisbury kopje, whiok 
rises to n height of 170 feet above the main strest, is composed of 
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magnetic ironstone shalo, highly indurated and laminated, and showing 
evident signe of intense folding and crishing. No limestane has been 
found between Umtali and Salisbury, or indeed anywhere in thia part of 
Mashonaland. The gold-boaring reefs of the Dimtali district occur ina 
belt of motatsorphic rocks, extending east and west from Untall fors 
itixtanee of over 40 miles; thie belt varies in width from a mile and 
« half at the Odzi, to & or 10 miles at the Crow's Neat, a point on 
the Penalonga ridge, halfway between Umtali and Massi-Kessi, The 
course of the railway again enters « gold-besaring zone in the neighbour- 
hood of Salisbury: 

The members of the survey-party lacked both the leisure and the 
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experience necessary for big-game shooting: their exploration of the 
country, nevertholess, often led them far away from beaten trots, and 
ufforded more chances of seeing game than fall to the lot of an ordinary 
traveller, Nearly every day one of two antelope were put up, and not 
rarely they wore seen in herde of from twenty to thirty. The best 
game country traversed lay between the Odzi and Inyvaxuri rivers, Gor 
7 miles south of the wazgon road; thie district was entirely’ nnin 

hiahbited. Near the rivur Meai large numbers of babvans, of all sizes and 
ages, were met with sporting amongst the rocks, trees, unl boulilers of 
the kopjes; they evinced very little surprise or fear at the near approach 
of man. Purtridges, doves in very large numbers round the patches of 
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cultivated land, duck and wild goese on the Udzi und Masheke rivers, 
were the feathered game most frequently noticed, Occasionally huge 
birds, locally known as “ pows,” were soun on the distant veldt; these 
birds are not infrequently mistaken for ostriches hy the inexperienced. 

The natives display considorable ingenuity in the construction of 
game traps. For smail gamo they employ » sprang branch attached 
by a string of bark fibre to « noose hidden just beneath tho wurface of 
the ground, or carefully constrncted slley-ways, close-fenced on both 
sides with upright #ticke, leading through u gap to « trap formed by 
a heavy limb ready balanced to fall upon the quarry as it passes. 

Considerable time and trouble are taken in the preparation of the 
big-game traps Tho site chosen generully lies at the top of a valley 
between two kopjes. A fence is constructed across the valley, and so far 
up the precipitoux sides of the kopjes as to prevent the escape of the 
driven game at either end. In one instance the fence was three-quarters 
of & mile or inore in length; it was strongly construoted of posts let 
into the ground at intervals of % to: 10 feet, forked at the upper end 
for the reeeption of a «tout rail. The spaces between tho posts aro 
filled in with heavy brushwood placed vertically, and laced together 
longitudinally, the whole forming a most formidable barrier 6 foet 
0 inchés in height, At intervals, varying from 20 to 100 feet, the 
euntinulty of the fenoe was broken by gaps, left to tempt the hard- 
pressed pnino to pase through them. In these gaps pita were dng: 
they miaaured 10 feet in length, 2 feet widh on the top, with shelving 
sides, uurrowing in to 9 inches ur so wide at the bottom, and from 6 
to U fort deep. he pite were coverod with boughs laid lightly across 
thim, aid their treacherous puture was finally concealod by « covering 
of grasa. A very necresary wariing to give to inexperienond travellers 
in Mashinnland, is to howare of any gap in a fonor, as thee dangerous 
traps are scattered far and wide over the surface of the country. 

The insect pests commen to the tropics, suck us jiggers, ticks, aand- 
flies, and mosquitoes, give very littl: trouble in Mashonaland, or on the 
journey to and from the coast. White ante and borers are the worst 
enemies of the settlers in the high country, while the tetay-fly causes 
inealonlable mischief in the low-lying districte. 

Althongh the party was scattered aud travelled over much an- 
trodden ground, the number of mukes eauountered was very small. 
Two puff-adders were seen, ont of which was killed. These two, and 
three or four smaller quakes of a species not recognized, were the only 
ones observed during the five months spent in Mashonaland. 

The country on the line of survey is thinly populated; many days 
were passed without meeting single soul. Tho sparseness of population 
was especially noticeable betweon Wmtali and the river Inyuxuri. Out- 
side the large kraals, euch as Umtasa’s and Makoni’s, the chief centres 
of native population on the route travelled are on the banks of the 


‘ 
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Rasapi river south of the road, on the Ruzawo river south of the road, 
and in the valley of the Mukabnsi near Salisbury. Tho outlying 
Kkraals, as 6 rule, vonsist of a dozan or more hutea; thy number of 
gratiarics, resembling amall huts, gives an air of greater importance 
than they really possess to many of the villages Large patches of 
onltivated land now abandoned, stone foundations of deserted villages, 
extensiva forest clearings met with all over the country, prove that at 
no distant date Mashonaland was much more thickly populated than 
at the present day, although no doubt these features may be partly 
asconnted for by the nomadic character of the people. 











MAMMA ARAAL OF RIVER WET. 


Lalkmr is now scarce on the high voldt, The “boys” obtained 
from the neighbouring krale are largely snpplomented by men from 
Gorongozs'’s country near the Zambesi, and from the “Shangan™ oonntry 
near the coast. The latter “boys” are the mot highly prized for the 
work in the mining districts, as they are more intelligent and enterprising 
than the timid Mashonas. 

Apart from agriculture and cattle-breeding on a seale large enongh 
to anpply their own scanty wants, the industries practiad by the 
Mashonas aro of little importance. (Grain is stored by the natives in 
cireular granaries, which are miniature copies of their own hata Near 
the srarce of the Inyaxuri river the party unexpectedly came across a 
collection of fifty or sixty granaries, belonging to a neighbouring village, 
and in charge of two watchmen, The clean aurface of the granite rock 
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formed the door of the granarive; thoy were perchod on boulders, with- 
put reyard to order, where « flat surface offered a favourable founsution, 
Their circular walls consisted of wattle and daub; three or four satont 
poles with forked enils protruded above tho rest of the wall to recsive 
the ribs of the umbrella-shaped roof, this roof being first covered with 
« plastering of mud, and then thatched with long grass. Some of the 
granaries measured 6 fest in height to the eaves, und 6 feet in diameter, 
but they varied in size to mit the area of Ievel rock available on the 
geveral boulders. ‘I'he interior is partitioned, by walla of wattle and 
daub, into three or sometimes fony compartments, to separate the bulk 
of the grain. The building ix covered with an inner roof of sticks 
plastered with mui befure the outer roof is pat on, A small door or 
manhole made from an oval or round slab of rock, and with o handle 
fitted to it, is let into the wall of the hut about 4 feet above the 
groud, The outside ornamentation of nearly all the huts consiste 
of mouldings representing the femule breast—an emblem of plenty— 
and a longitudinal bar in relief above them, the siguificance of which 
in open to conjecture, In the aggregate these granarine were capable 
of storing upwards of six thousand bushels of graiu, 

The trades followed by the Mashonus of the present day include 
basket-making of @ particularly strong aad superior quality; the waar- 
ing of bark and cotton fibre into blankets and sacks for carrying grain; 
the making of bark rope and string; the manufacture of rudé wooden 
utensils and earthenware pots for household usd; and the softening 
and preparation of skins for wear. Each community sppears to be self- 
aupporting and to manufacture its own tutonsild and grow ite own 
sopplies; for this reason there is very little interchange of produce. 
betwean’ villages, cxoopt, indeod, in the case of tobacco, which is ex- 
changed for meal and other necessaries. 

The manufacture of iron articles, such ns knives, hoes, assegais, and 
axes, is ot the present time confined to the neighbourhoud of Mount 
Woedes, some distance to tho south of the Salisbury road, where there 
are extensive deposits of iron ore. The Mashonas and others travel 
long distances to the district to make new purchases, or to have repairs 
dons to their tovl# and weapous. A line of rough shelters situated a fow 
miles apart was pointed out, an one of the trails ranning to Mount 
Wedza from the north, a8 having bowen established by the’ natives 
travelling to and frou the iron district with their tools and weapons. 

From Marandella,s petty chiof living in the neighbourhood of ‘the 
Salisbury road, two amegais wero purchased, Their interest lies in 
the fact that their shafts and points are manufactured entirely ont of 
Mount Wedzs iron. They are ornamented by uarrow strips of iron, three- 
quarters of an inch in width and one quarter of an inch thick, wound 
round the iron shaft near the ends, with the object of giving both grip 
and balance to the weapons: these stripe prove the extreme ductility 
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of the metal Mashona amiths have not learnod the secret of tempering 
their metal without rendoring it brittie. Whon the natives, on rare 
oceasions, nse thoir aesegais for any serious purpose, it is stated that 
the weapons cither break or bend. The sal! axes are soft and badly 
tempered, but, despite this fact, the Mashonas display groat skill, quick- 
ness, and precision in euttiog down trees and lopping branches with 
them. Ina very few days they utierly spoilt the Amsrican axes, of 
superior temper, with which they were at first supplied. 

The accompanying sketch shows « blast farnace fonnd during the 
survey an the bauks of the Rusapi river, 10 miles south of tho waggon 
road. ‘Thore was no trace of modern habitation within 2 or 3 miles of 
where it was discovered, nor wero there indiostions of the existence 
of any large quantity of iroa ore in ite neighbourhood, the nearest 
deposit, as far as could be ascertained, being in the Mount Wedaa district, 
40 to 50 milos distant, ‘This fact favoare the theory that the ore 
omployed for smelting was a weathered magnetite, which ocours in the 
néighbourhood in small brown lumps of tolerably uniform size. A lamp 
picked up in this vicinity, on being held over the compass of a theodolite, 
was found to deflect the needle through 12 degrees, ‘Tho magnetite, 
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when its aize required it, was probably broken np into pieces the size 
of walnats and placed in the furnace mixed with charcoal, with a layer 
of dry wood at the bottom of all to start the fire. Tt is not probable 
that any special flax was used in smolting, as no limestune is to be found 
auywhore in this part of the platean, but the ash of the charcoal might 
possibly act as a finx Tho fact that charcoal was employed as fuel ir 
proved beyond doubt by a Inmp of slag picked up close at hand, in 
which pioces of charcoal are embedded. It is interesting to note that 
Mungo Park, in his book of travels, describes « process of iron-smelting 
véry similar to the one reviowed here. 

2The accompanying sketch clearly shows the constraction of the 
furnace; it ig made of blue clay burnt hard, or, more probably, from 
the earth of the whiteant hills which abound in the neighbourhood. 
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The blant was conducted through two clay pipes abont three+juarters of an 
inch bie, wamerous pieces of which were found lying round the furnace ; 
the bellows used were, in all probability, two goat or back «king alter- 
nately filled with and emptied of air by mannal preesure. This method 
still obtaine in the native forges in Mashonaland. As soon as the 
furnace was charged, the arched opening shown in the sketeh wns 
banked up by a door of clay, which was broken down when the smelting 
Operations were finished. ‘The whole provess as practised in Mashona- 
land is very similar to that employed in Inia und Borneo, as described 
im Phillips's * Mvtallurgy.' An interesting pamphlet by Mr. Thomas 
Turner, reprinted from the Journal of the Irow and Steet Inatitute, on 
the “ Production of Wronght Ton in Sinall Blast Furnaces in India," has 
halped the writer in hie short examination of this question, As in the 
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onse of the granaries already described, the ornamentation of the furnace 
oonsiats of female bronsts and a bar in relief; in the present instance 
the bar is in a vertical instead of horizontal position. ‘The date of 
the farnace in qnestinn is a matter of conjectira; ths weathering of 
the clay points to wn age of from 15 to 20 years, but the absence 
of any sign of habitation sear at hand possibly indicates an older 


Tho Mashonss with whom the party camo in contact were of a timid, 
indeed cowardly, disposition, They were scrupulously honest in their 
possibly from no higher motive than fear of punishment ; 

be this as it may, uo single couse of pilferiny from the tents, which were 
constantly left open and unguarded, oconrred during the period spent 
amongst them. They are, under nearly ‘all circumstances, contented 
and extremely lively. After twelve hoarse’ work on the survey, they 
have frequently evlivened the long march home to camp with song 
apd dances. A cold wind upset their equanimity more than any other 
discomfort, and when working under such eonditions they would seek 
shelter at every opportunity, and, carrying « lighted brand with them 
from point to point, would kindle « small fire of dry grass and aticks, 
around which they would cronch shivering, until ordered to move on. 
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Like most negroes, the Mashonas are particularly fond of clothing 
themselves in the cast-off garments of the white men. This habit ix 
deplorable, not only because it transforms # fine savage into « ridiculona 
searecrow, but also becanse the clothes ure rarely if ever washed or 
changed, but are worn constantly through heat, cold, and rain, until 
their accumulated dirt and nnaccustomed warmth have laid the svods 
of various skin and lung diseases, 

The men are of mediam height, their slight build making them 
appear taller; tho average height of those who worked on the survey 
was 6 fect 4 inches, They ure fairly well made, but their arms and 
chests are not as a rulo strongly developed. Their skin has a fine 
healthy glow, its colour being dark chooolate brown, somo shades 
removed from black. 

Native dress consists of softened skins from which the hair has been 
removed, tucked in, both in front and bobind, to # leathern or bark belt, 
Skins are now rupidly giving way to the cheaper and more easily pro- 
cured “ limbo,” or course calico. ‘The oil of the monkey mut is nsed in 
preparing theakive for wear; it is also employed for cooking and light- 
ing purpoves. The women are considerably smaller than the men; they 
are clumsily built, have course, plain features, and from no point of view 
are they attractive, 

Grest pride ia taken, by the mon especially, in the errangement and 
adornment of the hair. Tt is oiled av often ax possible; from timo to time 
it is recut and fashioned into queer shapes, tsually into upstanding 
wisps festooned and ornamented with beads, bright bite of tin, and 
feathers, Many of the womon have their heads complotely shaved, this 
fashion, ae may well be imagined, adding no charm to their appearance, 

The inhabitants of the * high veldt” usually carry a emall axe or 
an assegai, sometimes both; a knife of native manufacture ina carved 
wooden «heath, prettily ornamented by fine brass wire woven into 
patterns, and a snuffbox of siwilar make, are almost invariably worn slang 
round the neck by « piece of bark string or lather. In some instances 
the snnffbox, male of bamboo neatly carved, or consisting of a cartridgy 
shell, is carried in a slit in the Jobe of the ear, Near the const it was 
noticed that the men carried bows and arrows, Many of the younger 
men wear round their necks a flat white shell hung by o leathorn string; 
they are averse to parting with these ornaments, which, it is stated, ary 
love-tokens. 

The Mashonas display little strength in pulling or lifting with their 
arma, bat are able to carry heavy loadsa when onoe lifted to their 
shoulders, They case the burden thoy are carrying by resting it on « 
stout stick held in one hand in front and projecting over their shoulders 
behind, aud oun carry a load of from 50 to 75 Ibs. all day, walking, under 
this weight, from 18 to 20 miles. 

Before breaking up camp some sporta wire organized, money prizes 
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being given to-induce the natives to compete. Thoy did not display 
any great activity, being oasily beaten by the white men of the party 
«+ jumping, vaulting, and running. 
They are good dancers, and take great pleasure in displaying thir 
i te to tho accompaniment of hand-clapping, tom-tom 
playing, aud savage chants, with a constantly recurring refrain. Their 
dances are of a warlike charnoter, desoriptive of daring feats of arms. 
When one is aware that their nature is in reality extremely timid 
and cowardly, it is amusiny to note thy Moodthirsty and warlike aire 
und attitudes assumed by them while dancing. ‘The survival of these 
dances points to an ancestry versed in warlike pursuits before their 
subjection by the Matabili, thongh they may, indeed, have been learnt 
from the Mutsbili themselves. 

The inhabitants of the plateat are always willing to trade with the 
white colonista. Whenever camp was pitched in any inhabited neigh- 
bourhood for more than twenty-four hours, tho natives came in. early 
the next morning, bringing with them meal, maize, pumpkins, eggs, 
fowls, and occasiunully a goat. T'wenty or more would come together ; 
sometimes they displayed great diffidence in approaching the waggon. 
The women invariably took up their position fifty yards or mors away 
in o distinet group, and would there modestly remain nnless attracted 
by  crisie in the inevitable bargaining, or by the display of some 
particularly tempting trading article. "The most useful articles for use 
iu barter were found to be small white glass beads with pink eyes or 
entirely pink, “limbo” or coarse oalico, both bine and white, and 
course salt; the latter is particularly appreciated, and possesses o 
purchasing power altogether disproportionate to its cost, From time 
to time the fashion in trading urticles ohanges, and it ie found that the 
natives are particularly fastidions us to the colour of the beads ov the 
quality of the “ limbo" offered them. 

The common food of the Mashonas ie a thick slabby porridge, made 
of millet mal; of this they eat from two to three pounds « day. They 
are extromely glad to vary the monotony of this diet by meat of any 
kind, and it bas been found politic by their white masters to keep then 
in good humour by gratifying this taste once # mouth oro. Pislil-rate 
are hunted and eagerly eaten. Whon the grass is being burnt, they are 
drivon ont by the fire and speared by tho Mashonas in the open, Cater- 
pillare—-thowe of the large green silvery kind sspecially—are gathered 
from. the trees, strung on @ bark string, and carried home as # delicacy. 
Locusts axe collocted, deprived of their wings, and caten fried. Wild 
honey it also grostly appreciated. It is found in large quantities in 
hollow trees amd rocks. The honey-bird leads both men and beasts, 
with ita lond distracting twittering, to the hive it has discovered, with 
the hupe of sharing in the spoils, when the hive has been broken open 
and the honey exposed, Bochives are fashioned out of bark by the 
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natives, and are often to be noticed in the neighbourhood of the kraals, 
perched in the forked branches of a tree. 

Tho fnxuries, indulged in by the Maxhonas, appear to bo confined to 
tobacco, not usally wnoked, bub taken. s¢ snuff, and beer mannfactured 
from the seed of the millet. Dronkennese is an nncommon vice, except 
amongst certain of the chiefs. In the coast districts homp is smoked in 
a hookah pipe of sinyle construction. A long uarrow gourd forms the 
hody of the pipe. Halfway down it a hole ie made of a conveniont size 
for applying the lips. The gourd fe filled with water halfway to the 
level of the hole. Through the closed top is inserted a small hollow 
reed, reaching urarly to the bottom of the water, and protruding well 
beyond the uppor end of the gourd. To the upper end of the reed is 
fixed thy clay or stone bowl of the pipe, and this is of very small site, 
capable uf holding only # sufficient quantity of hemp for a few whiffs. 
The stuoker, holditig the gourd upright to prevent tha escape of the 
water, applies his lips to the hole, aml draws the smoke to his longa, 
through tho water, by two or three vigorous iInhalationx: The result is 
made known to the whol» neighlaurhood by a violent, and apparently 
purposely exaggerated, coughing and spluttering; the louder the cough 
the keener sppests to be the enjoyment of the smoker and his com- 
panions, The pipe i+ passed round, mntil the whole of the smokers 
are engage in violent contortions, sccompanied by an almost terrifying 
coughing, | 

The young men and boys, attached to the party a# survey hands, 
displayed uncommon quickness snd intelligence, and very soon became 
amenable to discipline. Thoy appeared to take an interest in doing 
their work well, and were sa Ele in to their somewhut difficult duties 
tore sasily than many labourers who have been trained to similar work 
in England, It was fouod that the Mashonas ere willing enough to work if 
treated well; they ure, however, stabborn and of an intensely suspicious 
natore.. Their confidence in the promises of the white man has nnfortu- 
nately received matiy shookx, and it ia not to be wondered at that their 
trust ja shaken. The mun are averse to heavy mannal labour, and it ix 
characteristio of them that they employ their women for this distastefn] 
work. Gangs of the Iattor were frequently seen with their babior slung 
neross their back, loaning painfally over their shart donble-handet hoes, 
engaged in tilling the grounil. 

Returning from Mashonaland in November, 1898, a stay of three 
weeks was made in Beira. During that time the followmg maxinrnm 
and minimum shade temperatures were noted >— 

Norember5, 545 em 4: a (ss 72? Fabr, mininem, 
~ 10,30 am. We o. SP Pahr., casioum, 
‘These observations were taken in the coolest part of Beirs, ina verandah 
exposed to tho sea-breexes ; in other parts of the town temperatures of 
over 100” were more than once regiatered, 
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The averaye reading of the barometer ut sea-level during this period 
was 30 inches; the highest reading recorded in three weeks was $007 
inches, the lowest 20-76 Inches, 

Shade temperatures wore taken ou the march from Chiravu Hills to 
Chimoio, in Juue, The following extracts will serve to give a good idea 
of the temperature during that month. 


Chirurn Hitle— 
Fane 14, 615 am. eunriee  ... a» O7° Pale., mininimi, 
» 16, 545 pm, = vee ae TR. tiem, te ahd 
i = ° in em. 
Ou March from Chirucn to Chimoio— 
June 22, 6.15 am, aunrze  ... oa eo. 44 Wabr,, uiinimum, 
» 20, sai:hlsy eee nny mes, kes) OP oe | TE 
Averge temperature in shade iis a OS. 
Chinoie— 
June 23,550mm .., ay al «st = -- 42° Fahr, 
= CORUM Nt. ds i bee: ore GBBT OL 
~ (ikem ... a “| . 
er EROb pe “ce alk) im Mat et err tS? ee 
eA pe es - ot es oy? 
ow, 20) tte ny owt nes 


June is the coldest month inthe year, On the return journey to the 
coast, in November no reliable observations were taken ; there is no doubt, 
however, that the temperature was from 15° to 20° higher than in June. 

The writer is indebted to Messrs. Livesey, Son and Henderson, for 
permission to make ose of the map and of the notes collected while in 
their service. His thanks are also duo. to Messrs. 1. G. Davies, BR. dy 
Canilollo, FP. Creswell, and H. Parkes, for assistance, photographs, and 
sketches, 





NOTES ON MR. SELOUS'S MAP OF MASHONALAND AND 
MANIKA.* 
By EG. RAVENSTEIN. 
‘Tax wap is intended, firstly and chietly, to illustrate the work doue by 
Mr, Selous whilst in the service of the South Africa (/ompany ; and 
necondly, to embody, aa far aa possible, the knowledge which we possess 
of the entire region extending from Fort Salisbury to the northward as 
far as the Zambezi, and to the eastward as far as the Lower Pangwe. 
Unfortunately for the map compiler, events in Africa sometimes march 
#o quickly that he is not able to keep abreast of them. And thus, since 
the completion of the present map, information has been received from 
M, Déole, Mr. Coryndon, and Mr Swan t which could not be utilized - 
* Map, po, ; 
sete Swan, by observations ushe geevutly, places Victoria in Int, 20° 3° 40" &, 
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and the railway between the "75-mile peg” and Chimvio, although 
open for traffic, dould not be Inserted. : 

Mr, Selons's mianuscript maps have been deposited in the map-room 
of the Royal Geographical Soviety, ‘They ure aa follows — 

1. Compass survey, showing routes during a year’s exsployment in 
the service of the B.S.A. Company, September 1, 1890, to September, 
[893, Seale 1: 255,000. 

2. Sketch-map, showing ronte of Manika Mission from Fort Charter 
to Umitasa's, and from thence to camp near Mount Wedea; aleo routes 
taken by Mr. Selous from camp near Mount Wedzs to Makoni's, Mang- 
weondi’s, Maranka’s, and back to Makoni’s. Seale 1: 255,000. 

S. Sketch of routes from Umtali to Mapands (Pangwe) and back, 
1801. Seale 1; 255,00), 

4. Sketch of Mashonaland, showing tribal boundaries, Soale 
1 £255,000, 

5. Rough survey-map of the countries ruled over by the Makorikori 
chiefs, for which o mineral concession has been granted to the Selons 
Exploration Syndicate. Seale 12 210,(1"). 

6. About thirty wheets of manuscript mapw and. rounds of angles, 
utilized in the compilation of Nas. | to 4. 

Mr. Selous has determined aoeithor Jatitndes nor longitudes, but hid 
long-distance compass bearings bave enabled him to ay down a network 
of triangles which connects Fort Salisbury with Masikesi, ‘Theau 
triangles include Fort Charter, Seugedsa, and Maranka’s in the south, 
Mount Mtemwe in the north, and Mount Dombo in the oust, and Mr. 
oles, under whose direction thie triangulation was laid down by Mr. 
Varbishire, informs me that the distance between Fort Salisbury and 
Masikesi, a¢ resniting therefrom, only differs to the extent of about « 
mile from that obtaimed by careful astronomical observations made at 
the two terminal points.” The greater portion of Mr. Selous's compass 
hearings were taken during the rainy season, when the air is very clear, 
und laudmarks can be seen at jroat distancas, 

Mr. Selous also determined numerous altitudes by aneroid, but of 
the results he says himself that * they are of little valoe.” The xame 
remark inight be applied with more or loss juatioe to all other deter- 
minations of altitude, as far as we are able to test them, and the tigares 
inserted upon the map should be sovepted merely as approximative,t 

Mr. Selons’s rontes during 180/)-?1 are shown in red upon the map. 


* Fort Sallsbary, 170° 40 307 8.) 31° 4° E. (Surveyor-General Duncan, by tale- 
graphin time-siznals): Audra, pear Masikow!, 18° Si 9" S, 82° 61 Le" B (Chpiain 
S O..N. Geant, by moon culminating utsts), 

t Assuming the heromptzieal oheerrations made at Fort Salisbury by Majer FW. 
Purbes, Picbrisary, 1891, to July, 1822, to hae been corrected fue lustramental etrors, and 
to represent true mewne at 34° Fuhr. the altitade of that place woul be $800 foot, 


a 
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For his earlier routes, #4 far back as 1874, the map published in vol, of 
the Geographical Journul may be ovunsulted. 

Little need be said about the other materials made nse of in the de- 
lineation of the plateau of Mashonaland. The edge of the platean is 
shown, as @ matter of conrse, in acoordance with Major J.J. Leverson's 
4 Map of the Anglo-Portuguese Boundary in Fast Africa,” originally 
published by the Intelligence Division of the War Office, and re 
produced, on a rednced scale, in the (Geographical Jonrnal. 

‘The originals of the maps of Mr. RLM. W. Swan (who accompanied 
Mr. Bent), of Sir Hugh Willoughby, and the Rt. Rev. G. W. H, Rnight- 
Bruce, now in the possession of the Royal Geographical Society, were 
consulted, as waa also the work of earlier explorers, among whom Mr. 
Baines will ever oocupy a most distinguished place. A“ Flan of the 
Manika Gold Houto from surveys made in 1892 by W. Wybergh, T. 
Bayne, and Ht. 8. Pairbridge.” and published by Jute of Cape Town, 
proved of some servicer. Tho route eastward from Viotoria to the head- 
waters of the Lusity is taken from Mr, Stanford’s map, and that taken 
in 1893 by tho Salisbury and Victoria Field Columns in their march from 
Port Churter to Buinwayo is derived from a rongh aketch by Sir Johu 
Willonghby, lont ie by the Intelligence Division: All latitudes, ob- 
tained by astronomical observations, have been inserted.’ 

he delineation of the Zambezi river still depends ina large measure 
upon the positions Jetermined by Dr. Livingstone and Captains Capello 
and tvens Tho Admiralty Chart No. 1477 is based pon recent 
warveya only as respects the river below Seun. Nearly all above the 
ifn, ax far as the Kubrahassa rapide, in taken from very unsatisfactory 
Portuguese mape, among whieh that by Affoneo de Moraes Sarmento, 
haved upon information collected in 1877-80, and « more recent 
“Sketob,” poblished by the Commimao de Geographin in 1889, are 
the mest important. These two maps abound in details, Unt are 
evidently not bused upon actual “surveys,” and it in frequently quite 
impestble to combine the information which they contain with informa. 
tion derived from other sources. 

Tha région immeiliately to the south of the Zambevi, between 
Kachomba and ‘Tete, anil as far os the lower Mazoe, has heen traversed 
by Livingstone, Capello and Ivens, A. M. Pacheoo,* Paiva de Andrada, 
Selous, Montague Kerr, Sir John Willoughby, Carlos Wiese,t and more 
recently by M. Décle, but none of these explorers have allowed them- 
selves sufficient time to produce a good map of their rontes. Mr. Selous, 
with his usual modesty, refers to his map of this region as being “ better 
than nothing.” As a matter of fact, the maps of the other explorers 





* Pacheoo,' Umea yisgess de Tete & Zambe.’ Mogambiqun, 1883: (n0 map), 
+ Wiess, “ Expodigtio Purtuguems a Mpezene, 1889" (Zoletim of gure 
Geogr. Soc, 1897). 7 : etn 
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mentioned ars no better than his, and a regalar survey of the whole 
of the Zambezi valley, including the region to the north and south of 
the Kabrabassa rapids, is much to be desired, 

For the upper Zambezi, in addition to the materials already referred 
to, some information was taken from Dr. M.A. de Lacerda’s rongh bot 
useful map of the “ Prazos " of the district of Zambo, published in 1890. 

The south-eastern portion of the map ie largely based upon Portuguese 
explorations, and among all the explorers whose names I have insarted 
Colonel Paiva de Andrada occupies the foremost place, not only because 
he has traversed the conntry in every direction, but also beeauas he 
determined numerons positions by astronomical observations. Only 
fragmentary necounts of his travela have been published, but most of 
his routes, us also those of Captain Angusto de Castilho and Gorjao de 
Monro, will be found upon the Portuguese maps.* 

Mach usefal work has beon done since the foundation of the Moxzam- 
bique Company in 1801. I believe M. Poulin was the first to reeon- 
noitre the country with a view to the building of a railway; bot his 
map, kindly lent me by the Beira Railway Company, is of very doubtful 
authority. By far the most important work on that part of Portuguese 
East Africa, published up till now, is Capt J, Renato Baptista’s Report 
on surveys made in 1891 between the Lower Pangwe and Busi and Masi 
Keai, with the view of discovering a route saitable for o railway. 
These surveys, unfortunately, were prematurely interrupted, and the 
line ultimately adopted by tho engincers of the Beira Railway Company 
lies far to the north of the routes explored by Capt, Baptista, 

The route from the Lower Pangwe to Masi Kesi is partly based upon 
a manuscript akétch by Major Leverson, and apon Mr, K, Fairbridge's 
map of the coast route to Mashonaland (Cape Town ; Juta, 1893). 

The total. distance from Sarmento to Anidrada (Masi Kesi) is 75 miles 
according to Major Leverson, 90 miles according to Captain Baptista, 
77 miles according to Mr. Fairbridge,and 75 miles according to Mr, 
Selous, whilst I made it £2 miles, ‘The discrepancy, however, is much 
greater, for betwee Sarmento and Chimoiv there are 32 miles according 
to Mr. Fairbridge, but 58 accurding to Major Leverson, I have accepted 
45 miles, or ous mile in excess of the distance given by Mr. Selous, A 
systematic survey of the whole of this region ie much to be desired. It 
would, of course, have to include the determination of « few fixed pointa, 
for which the existing lines of telegraph offer every facility, and an 
“expeditive” triangulation of the whole territory, 

* J. X. de Mosse Pinto, Carta do Districto de Maniouw, 1885, seale 1: 800,000 - 
A. A, do Oliveim, Carta do: Districwo de Manion, 1837, seile 1:2,000,000; and F. 
dy Vasconcellas, Eishogo das Backes dow Ries Pungwe, Revue o parte do Buwio, 1891, 
meals 1:500,000, For an accoaut of Mouro's panitive expedition, see Boletim Lishouw 
Googr, Sor, Viii., 1883-9, 

+ ‘Atrios Orinutal, Caminkeo de Perro da Belra a Masien,” Liabow, 1502, With msp 
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THE GERMAN EXPEDITION TO ADAMAWA,* 
By Dr. PASSARGE. 


‘Tasks to the assiatanoe afforded to the undertaking hy the Royal Niger Company, 
the expedition reached Yola with sevanty parters ou Angust 31, 1893, having left 
Berlin in June From Garua, a town with » promiaing future, which formed the 
base of operations of the expedition, an advance was first made by way of Laddo 
to Bubsnjidds, This land, originally a vassal state of Yola, has over since Barth's 
time asserted ite Independanos, and, seoure in ite position on the group of mountains 
vining contrally from a broad plain, a warlike robbet-etate lina arivert hore, whieh 
lives at enmity with all ite neighbours, and each year increases its territory by 
war. Though at first received in a friendly way, the expedition wns treacherously 
attacked at Jirum, two hours’ march from the capital, Rei Buba. ‘The unmanage- 
able nature of the caravan of donkeys, with which the expedition waa equipped in 
order to save porters, prevested advantage being taken of the complete victory 
which was gained A return was made to Gata, and it was determined now to 
pross forward to Bagirmi by way of Marua, For several days the march led 
through. an undulating gneiss region, above which massive granite ridges, all 
ranning from past to weet, rose to a height of 2600 fect. In association with them 
eumerous bands ef porphyry are noteworthy, all with « dip of 36° With the 
eastern slope of the Maniara range, and the broad plaln which stretches away 
beyond the Shari, the region of independent heathen races is reached, by which the 
sultanate of Marus de separated from the rest of Adamawa, and which harass 
the carevan-rowl with their robberies, The caravans aré accustemed to croee tho 
district, which in two dsya’ march broad, by night only, ‘The pagans belong to 
the stocks of the Mattafall, Usuel, and Musugol, and are related to the Mung, 
having the mmue small poniie of the pagan brood, and the same throwing-knives, 
Int with diem the bow and arrows of the Falla, ‘The only covering of tho men is 
& wheath woven of urass, while the women content themselves with « narrow 
lappet Passat between the legs. 

Ou December 28 the expedition reached the broad and fortile plain of Marna, 
and passed, che after another, the large towus of Bongaie, Kattwal, and Miskin, 
It in rather an under- than an over-estimate to say that on this une day two or 
three iundred thousand natives were pasted. ‘The Arab invasion of Bayirmi 
hete put au end to all attempts st farther progress, Tho expedition again 
tareed towards the south In order to teach Ngaumdere (thie, and pot Ngaundere, 
is the spelling of the Fula). The beautiful moutitainous districts of Adamawa 
that were passd throngh are inhabited by isolated pagan tribes, mostly in only 
nominal dependence on the Fulla, and thelr reprosentatives are to the forest 
encampownts of the caravan to exchange their yams aud millet for beads and 
salt. They belong to the race of the Durru, which formerly poopled the land 
wuch more thickly, Countless traces of former settlements are met with, existing 
in wn almest imperishable form by the hollowed stones on which the women 
of the village once pounded the corn into meal, and which lest for oonturies, 
The escarpment of the Syuth Afcican plateau. stretches like « wall from «est te 
weet, and when the traveller has mounted iis height of 1600 feet, he finds himmelf 
oo & broad grassy upland, on which the town of Ngaumiere, containing about 
thirty thousand ishabitauta, lies at the foot of sotne yranite ranges. ‘The town ie 





* Paper rewd at the Berlin Geographical Soclety, July 7, 1804. 
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strongly Cortitie) with wal) and trench; i¢ 42 the richest wultanate df Adamawa, 
ond baa spread its canquesta over the pagan lands, peineipaily to the south, On 
ihe return journsy. to Ibi, the: expedition first followed the old roate of Blege! as 
far-ae tho Faro, and then proceeded by tw routes over the Chebobi range, whixh 
has-a height of G500. feet, and stretches iis o long wall in the direction of the 
volentilc line throtigh Pernando Po and the Camoroons, and of which the Mandara 
range is the northern continuation. It is inhabited by the indepeodent Dekkawa, 
who are perhapy allied to the Rattawa. Crossing the fertile plain of Muri, the 

expedition reacheill Bantaji and Ibi, and arrived at Akasss on March 20, 
Adamawa ia in its esxcutial features a mountainons land, traversed by the 
depresaton of tha Bene valley running from east to west. In consequence of the 
eoourrenes of two distinct tectonic direotious, the mountain structate Ls very oom- 
plicated, and thare ts frequent alternation of mountain groups and plains: It must 
be said, in genoral, that tho development of large states bas been hindered by the 
broken witure of the land ~The vegetation consléte for the most part of mixed 
bush-forest, ie of modenite-sizod trees and shia, now close together and now 
woods of Combretavem, which are clothed its January with fredh bsight-greea 
foliage, with » glues Tike that of varoish, are especially noticeable. True ssvannahe 
atl park-like Iarudseapes are only met with locally, primeval forests are altogether 
wanting, while extensivo zrassy plains cover the upland region near Ngaumdore. 
Animal fife nowhern forces itself into notice. Antelopes (springbok and harte 
hesets) ate never quite absent, it is true, but are met with singly asarule, Tho 
extotinive wilderness on the Faro above Chamba are especially rich in largo animals, 
as eran wee STR ONE DY OP RE, TNT orl ae 
The Inhabitanta of Adamawa sre very varied. ‘Iwo large groupe, differing 
in religion and nationality, cau be distinguished The Mohammedana are com- 
peeed of Fulla, Hanesa, Kanuri, and Arabe, among which the Puila are the most, 
race, ‘Their tall alii stature, fine Caucasian features, wavy hair, and 


The Arabs, who live in feclated settlements, as, qy.,at Yola and Gara, do not ib 
the réuiotest degree play the part which they do in Wadai and Bornu. 

of the country, the pagans principally inhabit the mountainous tracts, ” are 

‘single large tribes, as the Batta, Dekka, Durro, Full, Mundang, and 

speak different languages, The important states of Léro, Lamo, and 

Lakka, have since Barth's time hinderod all advance of the Falla, As 4 rale, 
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however, each town forme « state in teelf,and constant feuds separate the tribes The- 
physical type is mostly robrst but ugly, with the chamoturistio round, benad, and 
plump negro countenance, The original dress of the men must have been bark- 
cloths, or the simple sheath above mentioned, while many tribes may have gone 
quite naked. But in their interedume with the Falla, they have now for the most 
part adopted their clothing, and each wears at Inaat a frogmuint of cloth, ‘The 
women, on the other hand, have been more conserrative, and atill wear only » 
string of beads round the hips, to which a bunch of leaves is fastened before and 
behind. 


The payans ato very skilled smiths, and supply the greater part of the weapous 
for the whole of Adamawa and the central Suilan, They also aupply mach of the 
salt from the aubes of plants, which ix» bluish-grey powder, and tastes atrongly of 
potash aalty, 

The political relations of Adamawa can only be eluciated by the history of thy 
land, of which wo know but fow positive facta. ‘The Futile appear to have intruded 
tes cattle-rearers itito pagan Adamawa as fur back as the fifteenth contary, and to 
have ocoupied the upland platue between Baio, ‘Tibati, and N, When, 
at the beginning of this century, the movement of the Fulla in this direction from 
Gando and Sokoto, bused on political aud: religious grounds, began, the yvictorions 
Folia forced their way ints Adamawa, which wey already strewn with numerous 
Polla eoloules, The history of the Pulls atates of Adamawa thus differs from that 
of those of ali otber parts, since thoy were built up, not on the foundation ‘of previous 
civilized connmunities, a¢ thove of the Haceex, Nupe, or Sonrhal, but on the ruins 
of uncivilized beathen gacea, ‘Dhe Indigenous races were cunquered—the Batts in 
the Benue valley between Yola and Garis frat of alli—anil this fertile valley bocame 
the cradle of the Full states of Adamawa; the victorious Yulia pushed constantly 
forwards, and with the help of the: Barrore, already on the spat, the foundation of 
the loxportant states of Buban Jide, Neauudere, Tibst, and Banyo, all placed in. 
larule sultuble for caitie-resring, was successfully carrie) out. 

‘The orgauization of the new states proceeded thus. The Emir of Yols, the 
first. Pulls etato of Adamawa, whioh bad iteelf been furan onder the banuer of 
Sakoto, gave the newly danquered land to the leader of the army, the latter having 
to pay a definite yearly tribute and to wnpply a contingent to the anny, while bis 
successors hail to tecognize the suzersinty of the Emir of Yola, The new king on 
bis part divided the land Into «maller portions an the same terms on which be 
himself had been setup, ‘The Fulle havo thus formed 4 feudal state, as fully 
developed aa any that existed im Burope in the middle ages, anil the development 
haa run the «ame course here ay thure, sod hae led ty w complete decentralization. 
The yvanals ate sometimes more powerful than the liege lonl, and arenow only 
nominally dependent. 

The Fullas became in part settled on the land, and cultivated thw flelde with 
the help of the captured slaves. Tlie rich land became a favourable field for the 
activity of enterprising Haussas and Kanuris, who settled down oe merchants, 
weavers, putters, dyers, eto, and exchange) their products chiefly for slaves and 
ivory, The pagans were more and more presed, and became aubject voluntarily 
and paid tribute, or retired leaving unpeopled wildernesses bahind them, In the 
central Fulla states a balance of power was soon established ; the alave-taide ceased, 
or brought in but little proceeds. ‘The'chief source of the wealth of the Fulla was 
exhausted, the cattle-plague of recent yoars haa destroyed the stock of cattle, and 
the Pulla ie imporeriibed and burdened with debt, while the activy Haumes and 
Kanuri have become rich. Even the Fulla chieftsine are already in « state of 


pecuniary dependence, and Lave usually thele Hausea bankers, to whom they are 
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slneply in debt. It haw been otherwive with the dovalopment of the exterior stalox, 
wich ae Tibeti, Neaimiers, and Babes Jidda. With boundless prewn lands before 
thetn, they have constantly extended their supremacy, und slave-raids have beronia 
dorthom an inexhauatible soutce of wealth. True though it is that whole tribes 
tare been annihilated, whiole lands devastated by the spread of the Mohurmmedam, 
one good has resulted from this advsnce of the Pull, namely, the opening of these 
regions ta trady. The Hauess truler fotches ivory from Nyila on the Sannaga, 
from the Shari, the Sangs, and Logone, in order to bring 1 to Yola snd the 
tunrkete of the Sadun. 

Anew elément, which will constantly become of more decided importance, both 
for the political an! seononsis relations of the central Sudan, and which has aleeady 
brought about great clianges, ie the European trade on the Niger and Benue. 
Down to m recent date, the Sudan had istercourse with the Mediterranean fands 
and Eurepe serese the Sahara. Ivery, ovtrich-feathdrs, and slares ware exported 
in exchange for European wares, Ovo of the most important articles of teade wae 
salt, brocgiit from the desert hy Tusregs und Arabs. Since the iupulsu given to 
European trade on the Benue, the Sudan faa been flooded with European siutfs, 
salt, otc, jn such quantities, and at such & cheap tate, that the trade across the 
desert has beon completely ruined. Adamnwa waa, and Ie still, the main region of 
export for ivory and slaves. All the trade now goes to Yola in the hulks of the 
Royal Niger Company. Ivory, camitchouc, lodigo, ground-nuts, and ssamam ate 
the articles of export dealt in there. It is ty be foreseen that « war of externiina- 
tion trust bak out between the Pulls and Europeas civilization; for de Pulls 
lives by. sluve-hunting—-it ie the scarce of hie wealth, He is of necessity an 
opponent of Enropesn culture. The futore of this land is in the hands of that 
enargitio race of horn traders, the Hayssas, whose specch even now forms the moat 
important organ of Intercuurse from the Senegal to the Shari. 





MOUNT BROWN AND THE SOURCES OF THE ATHABASCA." 
By Professor A P, COLEMAN, PhD, School of Practical Science, Toronto. 


Tuose two giants, Mounts Brown and Hooker, which on the maps stand 
guard over the Committee's Panchbowl in the Athahnsca pase, have 
Jong had a certain fascination forme. Geographers give them an alti- 
tude of nearly 16,000 feet,t much surpassing any other mountains in 
the United States or Canada; but there seems no record as to who 
determinod the reputed heights, nor how the work was done. They 
were named after two distinguished English botanists by Douglas, who 
crossed the pass in 1526; but having been unable to obtain the copy of 
the Geographical Sociaty's Journalin which the results of his travels are 
reconied, I cannot say whether he assigned the heights generally given. 

To reach Mount Brown is not so easy as it looks npon the map, An 
attempt made by a friend and myself by canoe on the Columbia and its 


* Mup, p. 9d. 

+ Konth Jobnaton’s * Physical Atlus of Natural Phenomma,’ p. 26, gives 15,000 feet 
for Motnt Brown, and 15,700 for Mount Hooker, Reolis, in hia * Nouvelle G¢ogmphie 
Universelle,’ p. 201, gives the latior mountain @ height of 16,960 feet, 
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tritmtary Wood river failed through an opsetin Surprise mpide. A 
second attempt made with ponies on ths eastern flank of the Rockies in 
1892 was likewise unéuocessful, partly from the uselessness of the 
Indian aides employed, and partly from the sickness of a member of 
the party. 

A third expedition, consisting of Mr. Stewart, Mr. L.-G. Coleman, 
and the writer, with Frank Sibbald as cook and packer, succeeded in 
reoching and climbing Mount Brown last summer (1895); and it is 
proposed to give a brief account in this paper of the work done, and the 
country traversed, 

We left Morley, a point on the Canadian lacific Railway just east of 
the Rockies, on the 8th of Jnly, and for three days urged our ponies 
north-westward through the foothills parallel to the Palliser range, « 
few miles to the south-west. The valleys traversed have the usual 
iwuskeg bottoms and grassy sides, dotted with small bushes of willow 
and knotched-leaved birch; while the hills, 500 to 1000 feet high, are 
fringed on top and on the moister northern side with poplars and 
Douglas spruce. 

The trail then turned throngh a “gap” with bare cliffs facing east- 
ward, and followed the Red Deer river, a tributary of the Saskatchewan, 
into the mountains, traversing a valley, partly wooded and partly 
prairie, giving charming ecenes of river, meadow, and grove backed by 
moderately lofty mountains. The altitude of Morley is about 4000 
feet, and our first cump in the Rockies, at the Mountain Park, wae 
little below 5000, 

The route turns aside from the Red Dear about 10 miles from the 
£3P, acrose & pass at 6500 feat, and descends to the well-named Clear- 
water river not far from its exit from the mountains, A mountain 
near the summit of the pass risee to 8500 feet, and is perhaps a fow 
hundred feet lower than the average of the region. 

The Clearwater owes its character to its passage throngh two pretty 
lukes not far from ite source. These lakes ars about 6000 fost above 
the sea. 

After following the Clearwater some miles to the westward, the 
trail turns north-west once more, passing through narrow valleys and 
over w pass rising slightly above tree-line (7300 feet). The head 
waters of Atikosipi are crossed, another pass traversed, andi White 
Rabbit oreek is followed down to its junction with the Saskatchewan 
on the Kootensy plains. These plaina, 4600 feet above the ocean, are 
really an inlet of the prairie* 7 miles long and 2 or 3 wide, 
having the same sward of green or sere grasses and vetches, or of sage 
and wormwood in drier parts. 

Sunflowers and tiax were in full bloom.on the 17th of July, and 

* See De. Seale a sspeck + Captal Palliser’s Baxpedition? pp 111, ete. 
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great tufts of harebelly made tempting mouthfals for the ponies as they 
jogged over tho elastic turf; happy to be on Jovel ground once more 

Tho seenery ia admirable, combining the beanty of the prairie with 
grand monntain forma, the more distant ones white with anow and 
glaciers. One splendid peak, projecting into the plains on the north 
of the river, in formed of « great anticlinal fold, an unusual struvture 
in the eastern Rookies, where the prevailing type is of tilted blocks. 
As this mountain commands views up or down five long valleys, we 
nained it Sentinel mountain, Skulle of buffalo and their numorons 
trails and wallows, show that the Kootenay plains were once a favourite 
feading-ground for these almost extinct animals. According to the 
Stony Indians, snow never lies here in winter, from the frequent 
Chinook winds, 

Tho route we had followed thne far is the ual road of the 
Mountain Stonies toward their more northern henting-gronnds, anid 
has often been traversed by white men. ‘The trai] here divides wp, one 
branch turning np-tiver ty Howse poss, by which the Columbia muy, 
be reaohed;* another down the Saskatchewan toward the plains and 
Edmonton, ‘The tiver is already a powerful stream bere at its exit 
from the mountains. In 1892 we found it just forduble for ponies 
at a point where gravel islands divide it into six channels: Tast 
summer, however, all the rivers were bigh from the. unusually heavy 
snows of the previous winter, and we found the Saskatchewan quite 
unfordable, aa chief Jonas and other Indians had forewarned ua We 
went down-stream till the river flowed in a single channel, swam: the 
horses over, and ferried our stuff with w canvas boat wo had brought 
for such purposes. 

From this point onwards to the Athabasca pase in practically virgin 
ground. Though a few prospectors have follawed up some of the 
northern tributaries of tho Saskatchewan, thore is, so far as Tam aware, 
no printed record of their journeya ‘The route followed by Earl 
Southesk f was probably farther to the east, since -we could not fit his 
map and doscriptions to the region through which we travelied: 
Palliser’s map proved quite useless. In the previous summer our 
Indian guides had led us quito astray, taking ue out into the foothills 
and throogh wretched muskeg trails to the Brazean. Here we took 
matters into our own hands, and followed up thie river into the mountains 
again, On our way home we followed a wild pass up Job's oresk, and 
down Rock creek to the Kootenay plains. Last summer we took a 
more direot route which my brother had used the year before, following 
up the Hahssigi-wapts, or Cataract river, as the Stony name muy be 


* See Mr. Sandford Fleming's * Expeditions to the Pucifir, in the Rey, Soe Cis, 
Journals, 1880, Soe IL p. 80, ete; uluo’ Dr Hoctor’s report in Captain Palliser’s 
* Exploration in Hritiah Arusrica.’ 

? ‘Smalestohewan ard the Rocky Mountelue’ 
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translated. This enters the Saskatehowan just at the foot of Sentinel 
mountains, and ie there eo deep and swift as to be fordabie with 
diffioulty. It takes ite source 40 miles to the westward in a delightful 
lake of bine-green water, cold and trout-haunted, fed by a magnificent. 
spring 49 feet wide. Pinto lake, as we nawed it; is 6850 feet above 
the sea. A xingle range of mountain# separates the valley of the 
cataract from that of the Saskatohewan to tho south. 

Turning north-west from Pinto lake, we crossed a divide, which may 
be called Cataract pass, rising 7550 feet above the sea, and made our 
way down to the Brazeau, one of the largest tributaries of the Sas- 
katchewan. Tho pass ia not an casy one, xince anow-slides have mowed 
down tho forest for hulf a mile in width st one place, and the fallen 
tronks make a most disheartening obstacle for punies to cross. At the 
sammit we found so much enow on July 24, that a wide déwir up 
the mountain side -was neoossary to gain safe footing for our horses, 
Severn] glaciers nome down to the level of the pass, and one feeds an 
indigo-coloured pond amidst the snows of the summit The peaks oe 
each side aro of a very bold and ragged charucter. 

A sharp descent of 1200 feet leads to the hawl-waters of the Bravean, 
whoee valley is walled in by bigh mountains of the tilted block or 
inclined plane type, having steep escarpments toward the north-east, 
and o slopes, following the dip of the strata, of 25° to 50° toward the 
south-west, A number of the peaks which we climbed rose above 
9000 feet, and one at the head of the river reached 10,150. Few or no 
summits toward the east ries higher than this, bot a number of those 
seen toward the west ure innch higher. 

The previous summer we followed the north fork of tho Brarean wp 
to a lake 5 miles long,” and then crossed by Poboktan pase t and 
ereek to the Sun-wapta; but this year we took a more direct: pass 
suggested by chisf Jonas. The trail climbs quickly wp through over- 
green woode into # sarrow desulate side valloy, treeless for 7 or 
8 miles, and clammy with half-melted snow from a storm the 
night before, when we crossed it, The descent towards the Sun-wapte 
leads over muskegs, past beaver ponds, and through horrible burnt 
woods where the sail has been consumed, leaving sharp stones that roll 
under the horace’ feet on the steep side of the gorge, The pass, which 
we named for chief Jonas, reaches 7700 feet, and haa a rapid descent 
to the Bun-wapte at 5000 feet. From o height of 10,000 feet on a 
snountain near by we looked down npon the valloy, where the river 
spreads out into natrow interlacing channels like a skein of ravelled 
silk flung upon the groond—a common feature of glacial streams near 
their head-waters. They are perpetually clogging their channels with 


* Doecunsetes! with aoy river on those muape which show it at all 
T So nated from tho owls which we eaw on the trees near by. 
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# burden of pebbles and rock flonr, throngh which they mist seek 
anew outlets, 

‘Across the valley from our mountain a huge dome-shaped mass of 
snow, rising mach ubove our Ievel and brooded over by heavy clouds, 
sont long glacier tougnes down into the valley between black precipices. 
The higher points in the group evidently rose several thousand feet 
above the one on which we stood. We estimated the highest peaks st 
13,000 feet, or perhaps a little more, Dr. Hector gives « similar estimate 
for the highest summits near Howse paws, 10 or 15 miles to the 
south-west. We may have been looking at opposite sides of the same 
mountains. 

The Sun-wapta (Stony name) ie a Jarge and rapid river, fordable 
with difficulty at most points, a tributary of the Athabasca not shown 
on the maps. We followed it down-stroam from the mouth of Jonas 
creek, passing « tremendous rock-slide, whore a cubic mile of quartzite 
has slipped from a mountain on the right shore, damming the river #o 
a@ to form rapids, and hurling block» many cubic yards in bulk half 
a mile np the opposite slope. This event took place not vory long ago, 
for the yellow searon the moantain has not yet turned groy with lichen 
growth. 

Five wiles below Jonas creek we passed tho month of Poboktan 
creek, and pushed our way over trails so encumbered with fallen timbor 
ae to require much chopping, till the mouth of the Sunwapta was 
reached, There is a fine waterfall at this point, and a still finer one a 
few miles farther down on the Athabasca, The united stroamiy/100 
yards wide ani quite unfordable, plunges 60 or 70 fect into « very 
arrow cation, #0 narrow that some daring man hes flung o few tree- 
trunks across ae a bridge. It ia on the whole the grandest falls we saw 
in the Rookies, though not wore beantiful than some im the caiun of 
the Brazean, 

At last the trail soddenly became well blazed and beaten, unlike 
previous portions, which cannot have been travelled for several years. 
We came upon stretches of prairie delightful to behold afier weeks of 
forest, One evening the half bark, half laugh of coyotes drifted up 
from « distance, delighting the heart of Sibbald, our pucker, whe ia « 
trne plainsman, and declared that it was « decent country where there 
“were ogyotes, 

After long dayw of battle with burnt woods, whose charred trunks 
and branches smear and smudge hands and face and clothing, after 
night camps pitched Letween shadeless black trees on a soil of sand 
end sshea, there ie un endless charm in camping on = meadow of soft 
green grass, beside a brook shadod by clumps of willow. 

Following the trail through the woods, we mised the mouth of 
‘Whirlpool river, for which wo were aiming, and, reaching the Mictto « 
few miles farther down, took it for the river we were in search of. A 


“_ 
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day or two later, the difference in latitude, the wrong direction of the 
valisy, and the finding of railway survey pegs convinced us that we 
had entered the Yellowhead pass (Tete Jaane), where a survey was 
made m number of years ago for a projected route of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

A trading post, Henry Houss, is placed opposite the month of the 
Mictte on the map; but, as we could find no trace of it, probably it 
has been destroyed and the site overgrown with bushes, The law of 
the map-maker ix apparently that of the consistent Calvinist, “once in 
grace always in grace.” Marks on tho trail showed that a party having 
horses much larger than ours had gone over it a few days before we 
arrived. 

Retmcing our steps, we ferried once more across the Athabasca, and 
followed the impetuous, sea-green Whirlpool river to its source. Once 
a much-travelled thoroughfare of the Hudson Bay Company and rail- 
wuy explorers, the Athabasca pass has now fullen into disuse. Portions 
of the trail bave been swept away by the river, and many other parts 
wo found impassable without bard chopping. 

The valley is interesting. At one point a glacier comparable to 
that of the Rhone sends its blue ice front almost to the level of the 
river at 4400 feet, and supplies a third of ite water. Other large 
glaciers provide the rest of the flood farther up the valley, until at the 
watershed the Whirlpool dwindles tito an insignificant rivulet rising 
in # pretty little tarn, the Committee's Punchbowl, which masquerades 
on many maps os a lake 8 or 10 miles long.* A rill trickles southward 
from the other end of the  bow!," which thus divides ite suow-fed waters 
between the Arctic and Pacifie oceans at points thousands of miles 
spart, Moberly gives the elevation of the Punchbow! as (025 feet, but 
our observations nmile it only 5710 feet. 

Mount Brown greatly disappointed ue, The only summit correspand- 
ing to ite position on the maps, jnst west or north-west of the Punch- 
bowl, was climbed by Mr. Stewart and my brother, and turmed out to 
be little, ifany, more than 9000 feet high, They found no difficulty in 
the ascent, except u mile of steep snowfield, until just beneath the 
summit, where 4 cornice of anow proved unscalesble. Readings of an 
aneroid and of « boiling-point thermometer, when compared with 
readings at camp, give « height of 3340 feet above the pass, or 8950 feet 
above the sen; and they estimate the thickness of the snow cornice 
covering the creet at less than 100 feet. From the top no higher 
motntains were to. be seen west of the peas, so that there is no doubt 
the right mountain waa climbed. Mount Brown must descend, then, 





* Aloe. Rose ln *The Pur-Hiuters of the Far West,’ 1856, vol, i pp. E88, ote, 
gives ap correct acconut of the pass, which he orcased in winter, 
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from the position Jong accorded to it, of being the highest summit in 
North America between Mexico and Alaska. It has no right to be 
mentioned in connection with Mount St, Elias in Alaska, nor Orizaba 
in Mexico, much less with the recently discovered Mount Logan, just 
east of the Alaskan fronticr in the Canadian north-west territory." 

The cuse of Mount Hooker we found less easy to settle. The point 
nearest its position, as given on the map, ia only about 8000 feet high 
according to aneroid readings taken by Mr. Stewart and my brother; 
but @ handsome glacier-covered mountain, just east of the Punchbowl, 
probably reaches 11,000 feet, and there sre summits a few miles to the 
south-cast that may reach 12,000 or 13,000 feet, though lack of time pre- 
vented their ascent, 

‘The Panchbowl, reflecting gloomy mountain flanks and snowfields, 
anggested no ideas of conviviality. Tho little meadow beside it, sur- 
rounded by stunted sprice groves, was enlivened with some flowers. 
Marmots sounded their alarm whistle frou behind every rock when any 
sound, like the chopping of wood, disturbed them. A cinnamon bear 
walked calmly down into the patch of meadow, surveyed w# @ mourmont, 
and turned oourteously into the woods so as not to disturb onr privacy- 
Caribon left their large hoof-prints on the river fate not far away, and 
mountain aheep and goats doubtless watched ns from afar; bat the general 
affect of the surroundings was lifeless and anstery. 

On our return journey we made » détour to visit Fortress luke, dia- 
covered the summer before, and named from « prominent mountain on 
it» shores, We rotruced our steps down the whirlpool, turned up the 
Athabasca, crossing the Sun-wapta near ite mouth, and forded the eastern 
branch of the Athabasca where the river forks. We followed up the 
western smaller fork, and named it Chaba river, in honour of Job Beaver, 
an enterprising Stony whose lodge-poles we found in the valley. The 
name ix doubly appropriate, since beavers, thoagh now apparently ex- 
tinct in the region, were once numerous, as ehown by their extensive 
dams: hero are so many Boaver creeks or rivers in north-western 
Canada that we chose the Stony word, Chaba or Chahba. 

Portrees lake, which is 8 miles long by 1 or 2 wide, has waters 
of palo turquoise blos, fed by a fow glacier torrents, and reflects the 
bare purplish cliffs, the flanks clothed with splendid unburnt ever- 
green forest, and the glacier-covered summits of some of the finest 
mountains to be found im the Rockies. ‘The lake has a ourions sub- 
terraneat: outlet into a tributary of the Chaba river, but sends mort of 
its water into Wood river, an important affluent of the Columbia; 
that, like the Committes’s Punchbowl, it sends ite waters to the Pacific 





Inthe Am. Geol, Jun. 1894, Sonnt St. Elias le given a hnight of 14,015 feet, 
Orizate thot of 18,5156 feet. In the uumber for April, 1894, Mount Logan t# ropre- 
sented us 10,514 fowt hizh, far surpassing any other point of North America. 
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as wellas the Arotio oceans. The lake stands 4530 feet above the S28, 
and forme the summit of a pass 1400 fest lower than the Athabases 
pass 10 or 12 miles to the west, 050 feet lower than the Kicking Horse 
pass followed by the Canadian Pacific Railway, and 610 fest higher 
than the Yellowhead pans. 

Tho valley of Fortress lake, belonging aa it does to the British 
Columbian side of the Rookies, shows « richer vegetation than other 
valleys we had visited. White and black sprave grow to an immonse 
height. A trunk stranded on the shore was 60 feet long, nearly 2 
feet thick at the «maller end, and had not yet branched. A fow. pines 
grow along the shore, and aspens, balan poplars, and willows grow on 
the plain at the head of the Jake, ‘The giant cedar and the prickly 
“devil's club,” characteristic growtha of British Columbia, occur very 
sparingly. White winter-green and half a dozen other berry-beari 
plants thrive in marshy places of the valley, while the rhododendron 
and the three Rocky Mountain heathers cover wide stretches of the 
mountain sides. Avalanche tracks, from which the big trees have been 
swept, grow up with gooseberries, currants, and raspberriés, and make 
favourite haunts of the beurs, 

Our return route was practically the same as the one followed in 
coming oot, though the Saskatchewan was now fordable, saving na « 
détour ot the Kootenay plains. Apparently oo Indians crossed the 
great river that summer, since we found no traces. of them, and but 
one white man beside ourselves, a prospectur named McGavan, whom 
we ferried over on our way out. The mountaina through which we 
travelled may be said to have no human inhabitants, though a few 
families of Stonies hunt the sheep thore now ana then. 

To sum up the topography of the Rockies between the Saakatobewan 
and the Athabasca in a few sentences, we may describe the eastern side 
of the Rockies us consisting of a series of more or lees stooply tilted 
blocks facing north-east in precipitous escarpments, and having gentler 
slopes following the dip of the strata toward the Paoific. They rise to 
a height of 8000 or 8000 feet toward the east, and 2000: cr 3000 feet 
higher toward the watershed. They are evidently the result of 
tremendous reversed faults, like thoas described by McConnell from 
Bow pass.* Somewhat rarely these faults are replaced by sharp folds, 
*f- Sentinel mount in the Kootenay plains, Righty parallel ridges 
rewult from these faults along the Brazeau, but the number varies in 
other parts. Running north-west and sonth-east between these paralle} 
ranges we find s somewhat regular series of longitudinal valloys, 
generally ocenpied by crecks tributary to the main rivers, while the 
latter have out for themselves larger, less regular, transverse valleys 
approximately at right angles to the others. 





* ‘Goel Sar. Cam,’ 1485, vol, i. D. 
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At the watershed, on the other hand, we find groups of less regularly 
disposed mountains, sumetimes consisting of nearly horizontal strate 
and of cathedral shape, rising in their highest summits perhaps above 
13,000 feet. The rivers and Iskex of this portion of the mountains 
have not the regulsrity of direction found in the eastern ranges. 

The rocks of the region, so far as can be determined from fowsilx 
collected in 1892 and ‘93, are of Devonian age, and consist of limestones, 
shales, and slates, anderlaid by thick beds of quartsitic sandstones and 
conglomenites. The time of elevation is post-Cretacious, since Laramic 
rocks cocur in same of the valleys, os near Brareau lake, and Cretaceous 
rocks may be observed tilted into foothills near the Brazeau gap. 

Distances were determined by pedometer or dead reckoning, checked 
by freqnent latitude observations; heights by means of throe aneroids 
and » boiling-point apparatus, the height of the Athabasea at the mouth 
of tho Miette, which was determined years ago in milway surveys, 
serving a4 a check. The readings were compared with sea-level 
barometer readings for the region, kindly eupplied by Mr, Stupart, of 
the Moteorological Service of Canada. It is believed that the heights 
determined are not more than i) or 200 feet astray. 

The accomponying carefally executed map is the work of Mr. 
Stewart. 
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From November, 1893, till May, 1894, Messrs, 0, E, Douglas and A. P. 
Harper, explorers in the servios of the Department of Lands and Survey, 
New Zealand, were engaged in a reconnaissance survey of thy Upper 
Waiho country, including the hitherto untouched Franx Josef glacier. 
Their reports and maps appear amongst the appenilices to the Survey 
Report for the current year. Bad weather and the unfavourable 
condition of the ice rendered it impossible for the explorers to reach 
the upper séeé and ice-fiolds, but a ronte to the glacier was “ blazed,” 
ani the glacier itself examined as far us was practicable, The road-lins, 
river, and terminal face wore traversed with chain and compass, and 
the rest surveyed by a “ compass ray-trace,” heights being awwertsined 
by the nse of two anercids, and positions clocked by reference to known 
points of the Trigonometrical Survey, So far as the river in concerned, 
the Waiho seams to differ little from others in Westland, The scenery 
is, a8 cleswhore, magnificent; bat there ix the same story of the gradual 
extinction of the native binls, Kiwis and muori-hens grow fewer in 
number every year, and many of those left fail to mate during the 

Mr. Douglas attributes the scarcity to cats, run wild 
frum deserted diggings, more than to dogs, Norwegian rata, or even 
atoats, who usually have to share the blame amongst themselves. 
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Variety as well as number is extremely limited : two groy duoks, a 

of bine ducks with five young ones, o solitary shag, and one old 
gull represented aquatio bird-lifo, In the bush were found kukas, 
pigeons, kiwis, hens, crows, storm-birds, and canaries; but, curiously 
enough, no tom-tita, only one robin, and very few mountain wrens. 
Numorous spiders were found on the ice, and in the pools, three miles 
up the glacier, a short but extremely active insect of a species unknown 
to the explorers. Of the ice, the inseut world was represented ouly by 
mosqnitoes. 

‘The valloy of the Waiho ix no exception to the Wentland rule sx 
regards the abeence of marketable timber. The useful forests are on 
the fiats and broken morninic hills near the sea. In the ranges, and 
all along the face of the outer hills, totaras, pines, and cedars only oecur 
here and there, and the whole mountain forest is kamahi bush, with « 
few ratus and inos, ribbon-wood in patches, and the nsual underscraly of 
geige, supplojack, lawyers, and popper-tree. The geige disappears at 
an elevation of about 500 feet; supplejack ranges from 3/10 to 1500 feet. 
At about 9000 feet the mountain scrab begins, composed of akeake, 
Dluck soruh, grass-troe, and peppor-tree, besides various kinds of heath, 
amongst which Mr. Douglas specially moutions the pineapple-topped 
neinei, with ity curious foliage and habit of growth, as a shrab worth 
introducing in England. On the spurs in the highest places reached 

¢ fuund Ties, anemones, edelweies, violets, flowering heath, and 
other alpine plants, One apecimen of edelweiss was found us low down 
a9 OU foot; but it appoared to be dwarfed and stunted in growth, 

form and general position of the Franz Josef glacior are best 
seen from Fig. 3, a reproduction of one of Mr. Harper's photographs. 
The view i« taken looking up the glacier froma point on its left bank, 
on the Moltke range, 4000 feet above sea-level; and the mountain 
scrub in the foreground, with a seinei tree to the left, are worth 
noticing. The Moltke range, with steep or precipitous cliffs extending 
down to the glacier, passa ap into the Kaiser Prite range behind it, 
from which two tributary glaciers, the Blumenthal and the Maelshior, 
flow into the Frans Josef. Beyond the Melehior is the south side of the 
immense afl, which is much broken up, forming really a tributary 
glacier, and on that account named the Agnssiz, The main ice-stream 
comes from the other side of the great basin, more to the left of the 
photograph, ‘The basin is eurrounded by lofty peaks; Bismarok’s Peak 
between the Melchior and the Agassiz; a hitherto unnamed summit, 
now called Conway's Peak, at the other end of the range separating the 
Agnasiz from the Fox glacier; Mount Spencer; Mount Jervoie at the 
head of the ‘Tusk, a ridge which separates the Agassiz from tho principal 
stream coming from Graham's Saddle, and other saddles loading over to 
the Tasman, between Mount Jeryois and Mount de la Béche. On the 
right side of the stream (the left of the figure), the Franz Josef receives 
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the Almer glacier from the Baird range; and, somewhat further down, 
the small Carrel ciacier from the same source, the lutter, however, 
apparently entering as a beok through a narrow gorge. 

The Franz Jovef glacier terminates at Sentinel ook, in Tat. 43° 25° 
80° S., long. 170° 10° 58" E.; height above sea-level, 602 foct. The total 
area of the glacier is estimated at &-4 square miles, and of the watershed 
at 27-4 square miles, of which 5-9 are forest, 0S grass, 28 barren river- 
bed and rock, and 17-9 snowfields and ice. The surfacelongth of the 
giacior is 8-7 miles, and its mean width 0-53 miles, the horizontal length 
&4 miles, and total fill 8028 feet. The mean dircction of flow: ia 
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N, 41° W.; ratio of trank to wird, 1 to 5, and of moraine to clear ioe, 
1 ta 52. As appears from Fig. 1, the bed of the glacier presents steep, 
rocky sides of very uniform outline, the only important irrogularity 
being Cape Defiance, on the left side (visible in the photograph), which 
jute owt into the stream and encloses one of the two moraines whioh 
cover any extent of surface, Cape Defiance is in many ways the centre 
of geographical interest. Immediately above it is the Unser Fritz 
waterfall, the great feature of the region, with its small glacier and 
enormous precipices on either side. ‘This fall is described as magnificent, 
especially after tain; under ordinary circumstances, its great height 
(1209 feet) dwarfs the apparent volume of water. A short distance 
above Capo Defiance the most important geologios! features are also, in 
all probability, to be found. The oxplorers did not succeed in getting 
ashore much above this point; but the moraine above Cape Defiance 
contains « sprinkling of ‘Torlesse slates, of which the moiial moraine ix 
exolmively composed, indicating the beginning of the transition from 
the schists, ont of which the valley of the Waiho has been eroded. It 
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may be mentioned that the dip and strike of the rocks are the samo 
here av all over the country—north-porth-east, with a dip cast, Gneiss 
shows np at the Sentinel and Terminal rocks ; olsewhere, only schist, 
and nowhere traces of dykes—ouly o few veins of quartx not worth 
noticing. 

As might be expected, the exploration of o glacier which falls 8925 
feot in 8} miles was no eaxy matter, Such a» descent wonld produce 
rough and rotten ice on u glacier having au elevation much greater than 
that of the Franz Josef, even with = leas temperate climate at and a 
greater distance from the ses. It was evident from the first that it wa» 
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hopeless to find a ronte straight up the glacier, for about « mile above the 
terminal face was a small ice-fall, consisting of ponderous broken ioe, 
caused by huge longitudinal and latitudinal crovasses. An attempt 
along the eouth side failed, owing to the ice being lined by ice-worn 
precipioes of 100 fost and more, fringed with scrub and bueh growing 
on almost precipitous hill-sides, and the ice wes very broken and unsafe 
for sone distance from the sides. Only five times during the whole 
course of their work did the explorers find a practicable route through 
this rotten ice at the sides, and the nature of these may be gathered 
from the fact that in one of them it took an hour and three-quarters of 
hard ice-work to make yood 300 yards, Finally, the north side of the 
glacier was attacked, and there the difficulties were found, at first at 
least, to be lees formidable, Some distance up the glacicr ice-worn 
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cliffs about 100 feet high were again wet with, and a number of small 
creeks, notably Arch creek, deep gut betwoen the bluff on une side anid 
4 conical rock—the “ Eye-tonth "—on the other, in which « face of ico 
200 feet high is exposed. Above Rope creek, a binif of some 50 feet, the 
joo was skirted for about half a mile, and # route was foand on to the 
glacier ubdvo the iov-fall—only, however, after six valu attempts. Thense 
m® crossing was uffected to @ point above Cape Defiance, where the 
explorers encamped for some days. An attempt was then made to force 
tho great ioe-falls, which Mr. Harper describes as xecond only ty the 
Haast, on the Tneman glacier. ‘The ice was less broken on the north 
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side, the crevasses und serace being smaller noar the influx of the Alms 
glavier, and it was hoped that two daya’ work wonld snffice to yxin the 
hewl of the glacier, Unfortunately, « strotelt of 200 yards on tho lower 
névé waa found altugether impravtionble, aud the party was forced te 
return, although all the remaining distance seemed comparatively easy. 
Mr. Harper ix of opinion that experienced elimbers weulil find little 
diffienlty im reaching the upper acfed during the wititer season The 
main range must always be difficult climbing, owing to the pre- 
dominsnee of hed rock, but Mr, Harper believes that Mount» Spenoer 
awl Jeryoig, and the saddles between thom, would be easier from the 
Prone Josef side than from the Tasman, once the adeé were gain. 

The movements of the Frans Josef glacier are nevessarily extremely 
active. Crackings wre felt aud heard frequently, and two or three days 

Ne. L—Janvany, 1895,} r 
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are aufficient to produce serious changes on the eurface of the ice, The 

* hear the terminal face are immense, ae is only natural so near 
the level of the sea. ‘The level of the top of the ice at the fave fll about 
7) feet by simply aelting hetwoen November 1 and the end of Jaunary, 
sted the retreat during that time was in some places over 1) feet at the 
terminul face, while along the sides the rooks were in some places 
expored axtuuchas 3 feet. Until winter observations, which we undet- 
wtatil have since been made by Mr. Harper, finally dispoee of tho matter, 
it is impossible to say whether the glacior is retreating or not. From 
aketchew taule twenty years ago from the flats, it wonld seem that there 
is elight antisal retreat; bat most of the evidence tends to shows great 
winter advance quite equal to the smumer retreat, Approximate obser- 
vations of the motion of the glacier were made with the prismatic com- 
pute om two croselines, one above Cape Uoflance, and avuother about 
hulfwey between it and the terminal fav. ‘The results are certainly 
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Line 1. is just below the great ice-full and above a wteop decline in the 
glacior; Line Tt, above a small ice-fali. 

As already mentioned, there ix very little moraine wither on the 
surface or along the sides. Tho surface of the glacier fs, ooutrary to the 
general Now Zealand rulo, practically clear of d¢bris, with the exception 
ofa narrow strip along the south side, coming from the rocks itmie- 
diately below the inflax of the Blumenthal glacier. This accumulates 
to some extent in the bend above Cape Defianoe, and is continued to the 
only large piece of surface moraine, which is situated nlmost opposite 
Arch crock, and was probably caused by a slip which must have come 
down within tho last two years, Mr. Douglas speaks with great emphusis 
of the importance of observing the future movements of this nlijs, which, 
according to the data given above, ought to reach the terminal faow 
during the present spring, aul to disfigure the anout of the glacier for 
some years to oume with stones and dirty ice. Mr. Douglas believes 
that a large terminal moraine will be formed at the present terminal 
fane, similar to ove already existing somewhat lower down, or else a pew 
Interul moraing, which auxy cause the old one to beattacked. In the 
latter case, date will probably le obtained by which to fix the age of m 
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large moraine several miles farther down the valley. In yalley> con- 
taining large glaciors, four tiers of old ice-lines are always foutid ; hut 
in the Fraux Josef no certain remains of No, 4 termor have been 
identified, and Mr. Donglas ouncludes that, although at present the 
largest, it wae during the great Ico period of only second or third: rate 
importance, far eclipsed by Cvok’s glacier aud the Karangarua, The 
inaraines of the Franz Josef axe composed of » larger proportion of 
'Vorlesse slater according a» they come from points higher up the valloy, 
and theses points may have been determined by the possibility of slips 
vcourring like that which came down two years ago, ‘Ihe olor moraine 
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probably cum from botween Unser Frite waterfallx and the Bilnmeanthal 
at the time the elacier was at the level of Na + terrace, 

After completing the Frans Joseph glacier, Messra. Douglas and 
Harper explored the Balfour glacier, from which the middle branch of 
the Cuok river flows; and partially mapped and explored the Pox 
clacier, the »uuree of another branch of the same river, Tho main 
branch of the Cook, with the La Perouse glacier ot its head, was also 
jurtly surveyed ; but, owing te early anow coming on in April, the work 
had to be left incomplete. 

The Fox glacier (Fig. 4), Uke the Pranz Josef, deseunds to within 
700 feet above the sen, and is 12 miles from tho bench. Previous 
sketches taken from low-level «lations were found to be incorrect, in so 
fur o# the Victoria glacier does not join the main ice-stream at all, but 
lies In 4 valley of it own. The general configuration is made clear by 
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Fig. 1, Allthe peaks and chief spure of the main range have been 
fixed with reference to points of the Trigonometrioal Survey, and the 
explorers are now completing the doetaile of the general reconnmiseance 
survey, on which Mr, Dougins bas been engaged for several years. 

Whe surface of the vountry as awhile iy extremely broken, and up 
to a height of 2500 feet the ground is eovered with almost impenetrable 
forest and surab, necessitating the cutting of tracks up the river-gorgex 
The difficulties of the work sre greatly iierensed by the exvsmive 
rainfall, which often cute the explorers off from xupplies. The bush, 
however, usally provites birds in sufficient numbers, and it is only 
necessary t carry ostmwal, tea, suger, and auch necessaries, In the 
absence of guides and porters, the camp in restricted to the lightest 
posaible articles, usually only a “fly to sleep undor, which can be 
supplemented by « shelter of scrubs and ferns in bad weather, 





THE GLACIAL LAND-FORMS OF THE MARGINS OF THE ALPS. 
By HUGH ROBERT MILI. DSc, PRAE 


Ay the close of the sixth meeting of the International Geological 
Congress, which was heli at Zurich duriog August andl September, 
am excursion vceupying & week wus arranged in order to afford an 
opportunity of examining the remaina of ancient ioe-etion far beyond 
the seach of actual glaciers on both the eauthert and oorthern slopes of 
the Alpe This trip was planned aud directed -hy Profesors Ponck 
and Brickver and Dr Da Parqnier, why, from. their proviius knowledge 
of the localities 10 by visited, had drawn apa guide in the form of » 
pamphlet of #6 pages, utititled * be Syattie glaciaire des Alpes,” which 
iv published in vol, 22 of the Bulletin of the Newehitel Suciety of 
Natural Suienoes, 

The special objoct wea to exhibit the part played in the formation 
of the land-smrfaces at tho base of tho Alps by the moraines or glacial 
formations, strictly #p called, of the great los Ages, and also af tho inter- 
mvitiate fluvie-glacial deposits of mursine material which had been 
resrranged by water on the retreat of the ice. To these was added 
involuntarily, rathor too much experienoe af the * pluvio-gincial * con- 
ditions which several days of steady rain at the beginniog and at the 
ent of the excursiun induced on the steep surfaces of the clay slopes 
over which Professor Penuk lod hia followers. 

The main point of interest to tho glacial geologist wan thy proof 
afforded by the sections of the oceurrance of ut least three suevessive 
periods of great glaciation, separated by relatively long intervals, 
during which the vast volumes of water berated by the melting ive 
dispersed and renrringed the moraine material, To a geographer the 


interest centred rather in seeing how the soonery and structure of great 
stretches of country were determined by the heaping up upon the 
plains of extensive systems of low hille—low, that is, when compared 
with the Alps, for some of them exceed a thousand feet in height— 
differing entirely from the mountains of elevation lying beyond them. 
These hille and luvio-glacial plateaus represent the amount of glacial 
erosion and transport; they are the rubbish heaps of the mountain 
soulpture, heir effect on the broad geographical features of the 
alpine border is very clear in determining the lines of communication. 
The amount of weathering they have undergone, acourding to the 
differant ages of the depeosita, decides the churneter of the soil, which in 
turn reacts @n the vegetation and appenix directly te the sya, the 
ganeral aspect of the landseapes of the first glaciation differing in « 
niarked degree from thoes of the last. Unfortunately, the weather was 
throughout uuestisfuctury for photography, and the attempts made to 
take comprehensive views were failares, aa had been expected. Some 
fair results were, howover, obtained iu detailed sections, which are of 
geological rather than yeographioul interest. 

The exeursionists met at Lugano on Monday, September 17, when 
thirty-seven mombers assembled, including representatives of Austria 
Hungary, Germavy, France, Russia, Norway, Holland, Switeerland, 
Italy, the Tnited States, Englind, and Seotland. The weather was 
hopelessly wet, the one intoresting revult of which was te throw into 
the shade the distingnishing peculiarities of the Malian lakes, and reveal 
tho essential similarity of their scenery to that of the English Inkes and 
Sonttigh Jochs. Professor Panck oxplained, end in gome eases suber 
quently demonstrated, that the lower enda of the North Italian lakes 
wore dammed ‘by glacial acommulations, thas tmising their level far 
above the tim of ty rook-basina which contain their deoper water, 
and acoonnting forsnch peculiarities as the “recurved book” of Lugano, 

A somewhat exciting boat-trip down the rapid Ticino laniled the 
gedlogiets atu fing sootion where the rivor had cut deeply through ite 
morainy tar. ‘Here, so far as aky ov soil or-yegotation. were concerned, 
ons might have been in Scotland inatead of Italy. ‘The steep boulder- 
clay slope, grown in part with thw common ocoltsfoot, when ascended, 
fet to a level moorland, the poor soil of whick was covered with 
heather, not shrubby as in more northern latitudes, bat composed of 
long separato fiower-stome with exceptionally large beads of blossom, 
In the distance sombre pine woods crowned the hillocks, but at a turn 
of the path maiz: and sorghum were found as common ficld-crops, and 
the similarity to northern Jands disappearod. 

On Monday evening the purty reached Ivrea by steam tramway from 
Santhin, and the-whole of ‘I'uesdey was oconpied in seeing, as well. as 
the mist wonld allow, the vast glacial amphitheatre which surronnide 
the town, and in ernssing tho steop ridge of the Serra and the ferretto- 
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covered slopes of moorland which moceed it to Biella, whence Milen 
was reached not long befire midnight. 1 

Tho morafaic amphitheatre is both the largest and most typicel of 
the southern slopes of the Alps, ‘Iwo rainparte of moraine material 
diverge nearly wt right angles from the month of the narrow valloy of 
the Dore Baltea, gradually diminishing in height, and these are finally 
united by an aro of moraines convex to the sooth, so that the whole 
completely surrounds a central plain, the two little Jakes ocoupying 
the contre of which overflow by the Dotro, which cuts scrosy the 
southern barrier, ‘ho eastern side of the amphithestre ivolniler the 
largest moraino bill of the syetom, so large that it by no means bolice 
ite namo of the Serra, It is « ridge mory than 12 miles long, and in 
ite highest part more then T500 feet above the bottom of the depres- 
sion, towards which the sides slopo at an angle of 20% ‘Tho accumuta- 
tion is the roeult of several glactations, the moraine exterue, or early 
boulder-clay, being covered witha rod wouthered crust of ferrefto, the 
intercalation of which between the older and newer moraines is one of 
the proof of the veourrence of am interglacial period. 

A railway Journey next morning allowed « fine forenoon to bo apent 
in driving from Lonato to Salo, on the Garda lake; theough moraines 
and fluvieglucial formations—some of them compact conglomerntes. 
Here the successive glaciitiona were very clearly shown in several 
sections, the lower moraine of the earlier Toe Ago having its pebbles 
wueh weathered ; in same cases even the granites had crumbled into 
lay, retaining only their original form. Above this camo a layer of 
cofiglomerale formed of ice-soratched pebbles stratified by running 
water, and oy the top u fresher boulderclay much less weathered than 
that below, 

Coming ap the Garda Inke at night, the contrast botwhen pliysioal 
And politieal geography was finely shown by the uniform cliff walls 
and continuodsa water-surface broken by the long team of the electric 
mearch-light at the Italian fronticr station, which swept the lake all 
night for the prevention of smuggling. 

On Thursday, September 20, the excursion left Riva hy rail at 6.29, 
ahd had an excellent opportnnity, on the jonruey to the Brenner line 
at Mori, of seeing that foe is not the only agent which is capable of 
producing scenery by the sconmnlation of detritus, ‘The landslip- 
covered platean of Loppo, with its lake formed in a hollow of the 
dolomitic detritus, and the still more extensive piles of Inndslip 
material sbout Mori, contrasted and compared in many ways with the 
glacial phenomena seen farther sonth. ‘The Austrian Kailway Company 
had provided, free of charge, an dhservation car at the end of the train, 
from which a good view was obtained of the deltaio wilderness: through 
which the lateral tributaries enterod the Adige. and of the extraordinary 
fertility of the alinvial flats. where maize and vines in alternate narrow 
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atripe covered almost all tho available land. Later the porphyrite 
‘gorges marked the passage noross the contre of the range, and beyond 
the Brenner saddle carringes were provided ut Matrei to allow of 
more dutailed examination of the terraces of the Sill valley than woul! 
be pomsihlo from the train: ‘The vastness of this acoumnlation of 
moraine, Huvinglacial deposit, aod moraine »gain, may be judged from 
the fact that it fills the ancient valley of the Sill, and that the modern 
river had to ent down throngh more than 300 feet of it before coming 
to the auderlying rock, into which the river-bed has now worn ite 
way to some depth. As the roud winds along the face of the steep 
slope of the clay gorge, it affords a’ view of the railway on the opposite 
side far below, cut in the hard rocks close to the river, while the stope 
above ie so unstable that it remains in many places hare of vegetation, 
and wattled fences have been run alung in rigengy to bind tho clay 
aud reduce thi rikk of damage to the roadway by andden fills: In the 
moraine ‘material the actiun of etb-uvrial denndation hus prodnoed a 
number of “fairy chimneys,” the Nrdpyramiden, or earth-pillars, with 
which the name of Tyrol is wally associated by elomentary text-books 
of geology; but they are neither « large vor so pioturesyjuo aa those 
of the Finsteriach, the view of which so well repays the labour 
of the anloone cliinh from Botven to the Kitten platean, 

Two nights were spent at Innabrook, and the whole of Friday the 
2tet was devoted to the stuily of the sections along the mountain slope of 
the left sideof the Inx. Here the interglacial deposite wore sect in 
their most impressive form. A steep climb along « clay slope of unquee- 
tionable moraine, crowded with highly polished and striated pebbles, 
chowed.an overhanging cornice of compact breccia resting on the moraine, 
and itelf a hardened water-bedded deposit. Muayr's great quarry in 
this reddish breccia is a prominent object.as seen from Innsbruck, and 
has snpplied a great part of the stone which, from ite harduess and 
durability, cunses the newer streets of that town to recall the eleur-out 
imildings of Aberdeen. Above Mayr’s quarry comes 4 nearly level 
plateau—tho top of the terrace of scoumulstion—1000 feet above the 
flat floor of the valley, and similar in its features to the terrace of the 
Wippthal, through which the Sill cuts ite way, a6 seen from Schonberg- 
As tho quarry is carried furthor back the lomo material above the hart 
breccia ix cleared away in advance, and 9o a serine of excellent sections 
of the upper moraine ix exposed, ‘I'ho intercalation of this mass of 
breccia, several hmulred fect thick, is a proof of the comparatively long 
dnration of the interglacial period in which, according to Penck, it was 
formed as a talna or scree on tho shores of the ancient Inn lake. 

The remarkable terruce which breaks the steep slope of the monn- 
taina on both sides of the Inn valley is culy found between the Oetzthal. 
and the Zillerthal, from each of which glacial accnmulations had blocked 
the main valloy, thus giving origin to « lake which, invading the lower 
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Wippthal also, allowed the interglacial deposits to fora on ite margins, 
which are now represented by the top of the lateral terrace. 

From Innabrack the excursion proceeded by rail along the Inu valley 
into Bayaria, thon by « branch lino across tho glacial amphitheatre of 
the Inn, wud the monotonous plain south of Munich to Deisonhofen, 
whence the Isur was reached on foot. ‘The qontrast of the uniform levels 
anil low morainc hills of this northorn slope, with their ranges of rather 
dwartieh pines in monotonous plantations, was sharp when compared 
with the mure abrupt slopes and riaher vegetation of the southern aide. 
The trne platean ohamcter of this country appeared when, after a walk 
of weveral miles along « straight and absolntely level rowl, a bronk in 
the line of trees in front showed the awift Isar flowing alinost-at our 
feet, and a steep path desconding tho gorge to its ahoro. Crossing the 
river we reachod Hillriegalskrent, and saw m stovession of sections 
demonstrating the triplo giwoiation and intermediate #enial periods 
Next day a trip was made from Munich w the Wirmese, or Lake of 
Starnberg; but the weather proved so unfavourable that, fur the first time 
on the excursion, the full programme for the day as planned by the 
jeailers could not be carried out. It was ponsilile, however, to visit « 
rumarkable surface of interglacial conglomerate at Berg, which has been 
oncloged wna placed: mnder cover by the German and Austrian Alpine 
Club, « body which has rendered inestimable services tu the scientific 
Visitor, aa weill.as the tourist and vlimber, along the whole line of the 
Kusters Alps. Thin surface is so strongly glaciated that the yook is 
polished ae if by a Ispidary, und the internal structure of every oon- 
stituent pobble is clearly seen. The charartoristiv atria are ther, uhow- 
ing how the glacier, long sinew skrnnk back to the obscurity of the con- 
tral Alpine ridge, had ndvanced over the hardened mass of comented 
pebbles sorted out by wuter from au carlier mgraine, and ont hy its 
intense erosive powor through pebbles and matrix alike. ‘The Wiirmsee 
ix deeper below the goners] Jevel of the plain than the surrounding hilla 
are high above thi wurface, and it is entirely surrounded by the inter 
glacial deposits known os Deckenschotler, in whiuh it seems probable that 
tho whole basin was eroded beneath the pressure of the last Breat dee 
hoot. 

An concluding thie short account of a delightful and memorable 
exotirsion, it may he of advantage to define the nomenclature and sum. 
minrize the general theoretical conclusions arrived at by Dra: Poenck, 
Briloknor, und Dy Pasquier. 

Olacial Jeposite, ao far as thoy ocenr in the Alps, are divided into two 
clases—the glacial, or moraines properly so called ; and the Sluvio-ylacial, 
Oralluyia formed hy the action of rmming wateron moraines, The latter 
ute neually cloarly stratifiod, but contain many pebbles marked by 
gleaial atrie, Fluvio-glacial deposite are always boing formed on the 
eater slopes of moraines, forming a genile slope lending from the edge 
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of thy moruinic amphitheatre to the plain of the enclosed depression. 
A complex of glacial and fuvio-glacial deposits of contemporanoous 
origin corresponds to each phase pf the cessation of glaciation, Thus 
in a single glacial series there may be # succession of complexes, one 
partially saperimpored on another, and each carresponding to a definite 
stage of rotreat or advance of the ice. ‘I'be thavio-glacial deporite in a 
single glaciation are spoken of as inter-stadiary, 

Under the deposits of relatively recent glacial accumulation which 
are chutucterized by trifling experficial alteration dive to weathering, 
two other glacial series are found, distingnished from each. other and 
from the most recent series by highly weathered layers or by evidence 
of groat crosion, showing the existence of » loug sb-adrial period between: 
each epoch of gtaciation. ‘These periods aro termed interglacial in dis- 
tinction to the brief interstadiary periods which ooour in the course of s 
single glaciation. Amongst the interglacial deposita of the neighbour- 
hood of the Alps, at least on the north of the chain, oes must be included. 
Lehw- is « product of alteration of loess, mainly distinguished by the 
aleence of ourbonate of lime. 

The more ancient moraines are often weathered externally into a 
brick-red crust, termed ferretio by the Italian geologists. The moraines 
so coated always ocenpy the outer side of morainic amphitheatres, and 
are therefore called extéraal moraines in distinction to tho more recent 
internal morcines which form the innor slopes and in part rest upon the 
more uicient This is nota mere case of enperposition, but of actual 
enclosure, the external moraine extending around as well as partially 
under the internal, The alluvia of the mont ancient glaciation are 
toruied plateas allavia (Deckenschotter), those of the intermediate gincia- 
tion igh-terrace alluria (Hochterruasenschotter), and thove of the most 
recent plage Teetervace allaria (Niedertorrassmbachotier), 

1 cannot conclude without ay expression of gratitnde to Professor 
Penck, for bis great kindness and tivelees pationve in not only showmg, 
but making sure that every momber of the excursian saw and under 
stood the various features which he explained. 





SURVEY OF THE MACCLESFIELD BANK, SOUTH CHINA 
SEAS. 
Tux * Report on the Results of Dredgings on the Macclesfield Bank,’ by 
PW. Tassett-Smith, surgeon s.x., which hus recently been issued by the 
Hydrographic Department of the Admiralty, coutaine valuable material 
for dixcussion in connection with coral reefs The Macclesfield Bank 
Hew in the centre of the Sonth China Seu, halfway between the northern 
part of the island of Luzon and the coast of Annam, and due south of 
Hong Kong. Earlier surveys showed that it rises nupidly out of deep 
water, has a longth of about #0 miles, amd « breadth of 30 miles, and 
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that the general depth ovor the greater part of the ares is gbout 
40 fathoms, with indications of a-shatlow rim round the edge, chame- 
teristic of » submerged atoll. Frequent reports of ahowl water mude 
by shipw orvssing. the bank chowed the need furan sceurate enrvey, 
ani the rewalte of u day's dredging by Mr. Bassett-Smith on board 
HMELS, Rambler indicated the importance of a scientific invedtization of 
the ovral, On April 23, 1888, the Aiwbler anchored on the sunth.west 
side of thy rvel, in lat. 16° 28’ N., 118" 51! E, depth 13 fathoma Seven 
hanks of tho «trudge were made in depths varying from 20 to 44 fathoma, 
and opou these Mr. Hassett-Smith reports: ” The result of the day's 
work impressed upon moe that life on tho Mavclesfiehd Bank wis vory 
active, it being yery fur from the condition of a drowaed atoll, . "Thu 
surface of the Mucclestiold Bank appears to shelve tlowly down to 
50 fathoms; here the rapid drop ecouns, . . . Living coral wan bronght 
up by tho dredge every time, but those devup-water corals were quite 
diffrent from those obtained an the Tizard Rank, except one iudrepore 
in26 fathome, Thero wery two vhiaf kinds—one, 4 compound coral in 
the shape of thin coupe; the other, » brapching, very porous coral, with 
large black polyps in deep cups, bath entirely tinsble to stand any great 
surfaction. . .. The mont active growth of living cor! was found on 
the slope down to 27 fathoma upon the ‘Dead Coral Rouk.’ and from 
this. dopth the proportion of dead coral rock progremively increased 
down to 44 fathoms.” 

HLM. surveying-vessel Penyyin was aceordingly despatched to ex- 
wmive the bank in April, 1392, und the western half of the reef was 
surveyed, immenw numbers of zoological specimens being colleoted. 
tee orale were abteat in only seven hauls of tho dredge 
(excluding those over 50 fathoms), and «ix of these were on the inner 
side of the shallow rim, where the bottom was sandy, only ono being 
om rook and sand outside the rit, Thirty-eight gener of corals were 
obtainod, anil probably many ordinary varieties are present which could 
not be brought up with the means at hand. ‘I'he temperature of the 
surhice water ranged from 71! to $5" Fakr,, and that at-the bottom of the 
laguon was 764° Fehr. ‘the. tow-net showed that minute orguniame 
were abundant. ‘lhe onrrents over the hank were strong. and the water 
exceptionally clear—all favourable conditions for active growth, Mr, 
Bassett-Sorith’s observations at depths greater than 20 fathoms are of 
special interest. We extract tho fullowing: “Brom the patuhes of 
10 to 20 fathoms, where the most abundant aud toast massive branching 
forms of corals wero obtained, one passed down alopes more or lees 
gentle to un average depth of 40 fathoms: this was either covered with 
sind, where no coraly grow, or only psatumooera, angseropora, and lepto- 
seria, all small; or « roogh bottom composed of, to @ very large eztent, a 
rilten ealeareme rock, forued by alyw in situ . . » 7 below this the surface 
was covered with ‘coral sands,’ turning into muds the deeper one 
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wont. . a. The amonnt of solid rock formed by vegetable organisms 
on tis teof ie, Iam sure, very large; and as ii was must abundatit 
between 20 and 50 fathons, ite building-up power in such rogfs as this 
mast be a very Enrportant factor,” 

The other Lalf of the work of survey was completed by A.M. survey- 
ing-ship Ejeria in Aptil and May, 1803, and Mr. Basstt-Smith was 
transferred frum the Pruyuin for the time: ‘The resnite of the previous 
year’s observations wore filly confirmed, and many interesting details 
pdded, Characteristic sections of the slopes on differant parte of the 
Bank wore made two of which are reproduced in the repart, On the 
north side the slope is gradmal for at Teast 10 miles; on the nastern slope 
300 fathoms ie reaclied only 1 mile from the shore, anil. oo the southern 
side at « similar distance, both theso sides being practically precipitous, 
A very significant featnre was the number of heals of actively growing 
coral rising ap dut of the deop water of the lagoon —often nearer te tho 
wurfueo than the rita—the Ingoon itself beings sandy fiat with an avarage 
depth of 4% fathoms, on which only  fow simple oorals were found. 

The net result seems to bo, as Mr. Bassett-Smith states, that there is 
no reason to donbt that the actual increase of solid caleareous rock from 
these murine organiems requires a muck lese narrow limit of depth than is 
usually ussijgood to them Growing coral ix foand in deptin of 3 to “ 
fathom, and along with it large quantities of rock formed by caloaretitis 
ulgre fu itv. ‘Che living algw may also assist in protecting the rock 
undernedth then from the solvent action of sea-water. It ie noteworthy 
thist very few algw aro foun on the lagoon flat. 

Taken slong with the conclusion, based chiefly an the hytrographic 
observations, that there is no evidence of n vertical movement of the 
bank av a whole, Mr, Bassett-Smith’s reports afford valuable help in 
accounting for the depths of such lagoons, and strong support te 
Murray's theory of the formation of atolls We are glad to learn that 
the extensive roolugical collections, by no means confined to corala, have 
beon sent to the British Museum for exhaustive examination. 
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THE MONTHLY RECORD. 
THE SOCIETY. 

by the President—On the afternoun of December 12, the 
President and Mrs. Markham held a reception in the Society's rooms, 
Savile Row, the object being to give the Fellows an opportunity of 
inapecting the extensive alterations which bavy bean made in the 
Society’s premises, About 640 Follows and their friend attended the 
reception, which waa in all respects successful. 

Antarctic Exploration. —At the meoting of the Society on December 
10, 1894, the President, Mr. Clements Markham, mado the following 
remarks: When, jnst a year sgo, Dr, John Murray of the Challeager 
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read us that inspiriting paper ou the renewal of Antarctic researoh, we 
all Tooked upon it ae the commencement frum which our efforts would 
begin towards obtaining thy dispatch of an Antarctic expedition, It 
was a very crowded meeting, and creat interest was taken in the 
aubjeot, I therefore feel it my duty now to inform you of what we have 
done sinoe with that object in view. As soon as we had received the 
report of cur own Antarctic Committee, wo addressed ourselves to tho 
Royal Society, and the Coancil of that illustrious body appointed o 
committee to report to them on the sebject, That committee mude its 
report lust May; a most important report it was, for it not only showed 
the yroat value of the scientific resulix of euch an expedition, but also 
pointed ont the practical value of these researches, especially with 
teganl to navigation, lam glad to say that the Council of ths Royal 
‘Society fully concurred in the strong view which was taken by the 
mombers of their committee, Last Friday, I am also glad to say, the 
Connell of that most itifluential body the British Association passed 
a resolution #trongly in favour of the work we have taken in band. 
We have therefore addresye! the other scientific bodies of the onipire, 
and the Agonts-General of the Australasian Colonies, and when all our 
work in that direction is completed, a deputation will be formed to 
Tupresent the matter to Her Majesty’s Government. T think we have 
made as sunch progress as wo can expoot, and things look very hopeful ; 
but we all ought to put our sboulders to the wheel, for it depends on 
the view taken by the British public and tho press, what conclusion 
may be arrived at by our Governmont. 

The Sixth International Geographical Congress. —The complete 
Programme of the Congress is now ready, and will be shortly issaed to 
the Pullows of the Sociuty, with another appeal from the President, Mr. 
Markham, for farthor subseriptions, The expenses connected with the 
Congress will be very considerable, and, while the Council will be 
prepared to suhseribe a moderate aum, it is hoped that the Fellows of 
the Society will anpploment this liberally, su that the reception given 
to the many geosraphers from all parts of the world may be worthy of 
the capital of the empixe und of the Royal Geographical Soviety. The 
Congress will meet on July 20, 1695, and continue til} Anguat 3. It 
is hoped that arrangomonts tasy be made to hold the mentings in the 
Imperial Institntc. There wil) be an Exhibition in connection with the 
Congress, and this will be uf a most comprehensive character, It will 
probably romain open nntil the middle of September, Overtain im- 
portant aubjocta have already been arranged for discussion, and the 
Orgauiziog Committee are taking every care that the work of the Qon< 
gress will be of wide and presont interest. 

Educational Lectures—The attention of Fellows la drawn to the fact 
that Mr. Hf. J, Mackinder liegins the second series of his lectures on the 
History of Geography and ¢ jeographical Dianovery, at Greeham College, 
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mday, January 21, at 6 p.m. ‘The special subject of this series 
© programmes were given in the Journal for September, 1894. ‘To 

: EUROPE, 

Tarna of the English Lake District—At « recont nweting of the 

Sactery of Lendon, Mr, 1.8. Marr, #24. contribated.a paper ua + The 
‘arnt of Lakeland,” in which be pointed out that the fart of the outilow from a tarn 
place over solid rock was no proof that the depression wes a rock jasio, The 
‘iking example brouzat forward in «apport of this contuntian was the 
known as Rinall Water, the outlet of which mus over rock, but instead af 
wing the of the valloy loading to Usweswator, lt flows at fmt aloug 
side of the in 8 narrow hollow: of conaidersbly higher Jevel, A similar 
inwtance of » mountain torrent flowisg in a narrow bed parallel tq amd ata higher 
level thasy the hotton: of the valley to vehich tt ultimately descunile, be presented ty 
the dtream which passes the Berliner Mllite in the Zomingrind, Tyrael, opposite 
the ond of the Horn clacier. In the case of Small Water, the original was 
blocked hy morsine material, and the oittlet of the tarn sta higher leva! had cot 
down to rock, which prevented it from worklug latenilly alone the barzier of detritus 
to the lowest point. 
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ASIA. 

Mr. Littledale’s Journey to Central Asia.—Mr. St. George Littiedale and 
Mrs. Littiodain inf, Ragland ou November 10 for a second jouroey acrone (Contral 
Asia. (0 this eecasion they intend to cross Tihet from north to agath, if posible by 
anew toute, If Mr, Litdhetale is aucomesfal jn: carrying out lily programme, thy 
additinne which he will be able to make ur our knowledge of Central Asin will be 
extensive end striking. Mr. Littiodale in well aupplied with instruments of all 
kindy, anri iv well qualifiet to we them. Besides Mrs, Litshetale, he ix scout 
panied by Lle nephew. ‘They expect to be away for at beast eighteens munthe, 

Dr. Badde's Journey in the Cancasus—A proliminsry account of Dr, 
Hadde’s Journey in ESit, alang the mastern ahore of the Black Sea wud ponies the 
Western Quuctsua, forme a supplamentary- number of Lefermann’s Alitiedongens, 
recentty jawned. ‘This jouruny formed part of the general plan for the personal 
invratization of the Caccatis tegen which Dr, Radde has bow carrying out for 90 
wany years, the results of which he hopeseventually to publish in acomprebensire 
work deallog with tho physical geography of the whole region, ta thw sovount 
now before us, partioniar attention te paid) to the progress made wishin the region 
it question during the thirty years which haveclapsed since the author bret became 
soquainted with it,and information of much interest le given a to the present con- 
dition and prospects of trade, cultivation, ete. ‘The botany of the district iv play 
carefully doalt with in it general outline, the author having \ndertaken the 
descriptlin ef the Caucasus from this point of view for Enuter and Drude's * Vege- 
tuthon Jer Erde’ ‘Dutalleare given respecting the trade of Batum, and eapectaliy 
the export of petroloum, which has assumed such large proportions within thr last 
fow years, Oyher commodities are exported in much grenter quantities frow the 
neighbouring port of Poti, which competed with Batem aa the other terminus of 
the milway, The fotmer place, which hae practically come into exttence ne» 
port within the Jast thirty yoars, exporte principally maize, cotton, ilmber, and 
rmangances ore. It tx considered by some to be mute likely to repay the expense 
of harbour works than iterival Dr, Rudde alno disetisees the question of the success 
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“eotherwite of the atteapt rade within the last few years to introduge the culti- 
vation of tea into the distriok The soil appears suitable, aul the plants hare. 
vhriven admirably, but it in too early fo pronounce upon the quality of the tea, 
Benn abould if prove good, the absence of chenp labour will be o hindrance. Owing 
to ite aheltered position, Suchum possesses great advantages fur gundou cultivation, 
and there is hardly a second jlave In the Russian Emplte se favourably situated in 
this respect, ‘he town suffered much from the Turks In I8T7. De. Radde viaited 
the recently foutided monastery of New Athos, und was surprived at the amouat of 
solid work already accourplished, He alae passed by tha varius coloniee—ounaisting 

of Grocks, Moktariana, Nussinns, and Germans—in the valley of the Msyrite and 

eleawhore which, though not entirely wocossful, are deserving of praise considering 

the obitacles they have had to contend with, amid the wildornese of rank vegotation, 

The last tiportant place reached on the coast was Novorueswisk, the develop. 
ment of which, winoe the opining of thy milwoy uiale it the ouster ‘for the rich 

Kuban district, bus been enormous. Wheat forms by far the largest oxport. Tu 

his journey acrows dhe motintalns, Dn Hailde pecertained the precise jocalitios still 

frequented by the Aurochs, and those he lays dowa in # special map accompanying 

tho brochure, 

A Topographical Survey of Gos.—The Indinu Surrey Department have 
mpplied to the Purtuguese Goverument for leave to anrvey topographically the whale 
of the territory of Goa during the ensuing oold season. It is wutioiputed that the 
survey sill not cecupy more than one season, and it will be on the scale of one inch 
to the inile. The Honihey Gazette states that there is no recomd that any sach 
survoy has ever been made by tbe Goa Gurernmont, bat we may remark thut » 
detailed map was propared onder the superintendence of Lieut. James Garliny, of 
Madras, in 3814, and was printed oo & reduced scale at the Government Photo 
tincogrsphic office ut Poonn In I877. It ts anticipated that the Portuguese 
authorities will be only too glad to assent to the proposed aurvey, as it will be of 
undoubted jee to thelr mbjects, the territory having undergone considerable changes 
duting the lest eighty yvars. 


AFRICA, 

Count von Gotzen's Journey across Africa—A tolozrmm was received jy 
Kerliu carly ii December auniuneing tue arrival of tile tovvullor (ree Journal, vol. 
fys ps 273) at Mataili, on the Lower Congo, thus completing the Journey across the 
nontipent from cast to weet. From Ruanda, whetw hw wae last hoard of, his route 
let through the Groat Forest and along the Lowa, an eastern tributary of the Conn 
above Stasley Walle A letter, dated fram Lake Kiva, June 16, 1894; which way 
published in the Deutches Kulomialblutt for November 1, gives partioulars of his 
axplarntions in the country west of the Victoria Nyanes, in the nwighbourhoud of 
Hiv Ufambiro mountains and Lake Kivu. He gives the names of five mitcodmed ve 
peaks, of which the must easterly is called Ufumbiry, aftr the district in which it 
lew The most westerly, named Kirunga cha gimzo (“place of sacrifice"), which 
Count you Gitizen found to be an active volcano, was asoouded by him, away being cut 
for three days through forme, His provisional caloulations muke ite haight $420 tu, 
(11,230 feet), Thu cratier-walla (easly 1000 free high) slope at an angle of 50°, 
and ouclose & space alinast a wile in diameter, with two shalta in ite Jevel floor, 
from the wortheramost af which issued steam, reflecting « redilish glare In order 
to reach this mountain, the river Nyavarcago was twice crossed, and tx sult by the 
traveller to be the most important tranch of the Ragors, Lake Kiva, whlch has 
fgured on our maps hince Speke’s tine, anil whieh discharges the Ensizi into Lake 
‘Tanganyika, stretches southwards frou the foot of thu volcano. it is not much 
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the north poise even in clearweathor, A heavy sarf heats upon the jaye blocks on 
ite shores. Jts westurn as well us castorn count belongs to the kiog of Ruands, tn 
the enatern part of thie country the sravuller junsed & secur! ake, same! Moliazi, 
85 1050 miles lon, but anly Lbto 8 broad Frou the recent tolegrany, it appears that 
the Lake Oxo of Stanley (which Count ron Gotxen was at first inclined. to idewtify 
with Kiva) proves to be » river, as hus so often wen the case with reyected lakes [a 
Aftion, It tw quite posuible, howaver, that the “ Lake of Quando" or “Lake 
Chowatnbe” of Livingstone, was really Lake Kivu, thingh the firtt nains occurs 
disewbere ws & corruption of Uganda, not of Ruanda, 

Consul 0. 8. Smith's Kilimanjaro Botanical Collection —'lic collection 
of dried planta referred to by Mr. Smith ia his scovant of the Prooeedingy of the _ 
Urstiah om the Anglo-(ierman boundary in Eyst Equatorial Africs in 
1892, which sppears in the Journal for November, 154, pp. 424-437, wae duly 
presente! to Kew; and, although not very extensive, comprising ovly about 100 
ypecies, has proved of eotiéiderable interest, These plants have been ronghly 
classified, and the evident novelties dovcrited and some of thes published ; Wat, in 


species can be eatishietorily determined. Vary fow are weeds of wide distribation, 
anil a:nong thoes dasily recoguized of previously describrd plants aro some of au= 
nanal Intorest. Such; for example, na Vell Spehel, previously only collected by 
Speke ami Grant; and Reece madzirensis, which, a the unme indicates, is also s 
tative of Madeira. Specially interesting among the unduubted novelties is a now: 
of Welwitsch’s geaus Seesmothemnus (S. Swithiei, Baker), a singular 
fiesby, shrubby genus of the Pedalines, bitterto only Known from the western 
aide of the continent in Angola ‘There fe « figure of the original species 
in the Tranasctions of the Linnean Society, xxvil, 1, 18, Polycline la a 
temarkable sow genus of Conrpositm, belonging to the group iethemider, and 
characterised by having the discoid Hower-heade so much elongated #4 to be in 
reality an abbrvyiated spike, -each fiower being wibtended and. almost enfoided 
faa tract. This named 2. peyllivides, and a poblishad in Looker's Somes Pwa- 
torum, pl, 2293, where o aevond « (2. gracilié) la doseribed. ‘Thik was 
collected by. Mr. Joseph Thomacn in Masalland, Anorchid with a very large flower 
Taay prove to be uoow genus, Wut shy material ix insufficiont for description, Bin 
Smith alec Lemght house «small qvllectlon of living plants, lncluding species of 
Crinum, Chlorayiylum, Albucd, anit Homanthus, and a number of 
orchida, some of which are probahiy new. ‘The following have already flowered. at 
Row: Aoumpe polggloma, Angreum bilebtm, var. Nirkii, A. KotecAgl ami 
Cyrtopera flesuves, 

Consul C. 5. Smith on Lake Chala —In the statement with roference te Lake 
Chala da: Mr. C. 8 Smlth'spsper fu the November number of the Journal, on “The 
Anglo-German Boundary io Bast Biuatorial Africa,” Mr. Smith disires to state 
that he had no intention of csating any doubt on the observations of Mrs. Freach 
Sheldox, Mrs, Sheldon writes that sho made the rout desceniling te the lake, and 
that the pentiws fuand ly Mr. Smith wae carried thither by her own porters. 
Mra. Sheldon also malitaina thal her atatemente about the efferrescence of the 
water and the drawing of hor padilies away from the pontoon aco quite aconratm. 

Herr Neumann in East Africa.—This German xoologist, who has been 
travelling in Hast Africa sinoe the ond of 1809, paying spocial regard to the fauna 
of tho conntry, kas already complomd some extensive joarneys on the shoves of the 
Vietoria Nyanes, which may be expected to add to our imperfect knowledges of the 
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countrise te the east of the lake (Peferuinun's Mitted/ungen, November, 181). 
The journey to the lake wae tnale as far ax Ngotoine (noar its east coast) by a 
more northerly route than Dr, Baumann‘e—reit Nguraman—visited by Ur. Fischer 
in 1833, North of Lake Mandars the traveller ascended the pesk af Doenya-Ngal, 
which, according to the accounts of the Maasai, seama to have been in enipition 
@uring the preseut century, Herr Nenmann, who has succended im defining in 
many places the line of partition betweun the rast and west African fumas, intends 
to continuw his investigations In Usenda aul thy neigh eurhood af Muunt Rawetzori, 


British East Africa—Road from Mombasa to Kibwesi,—Uapt, Gibb and 
Tionts Arthur, who have lately reached the conan frit Ugurda ( Gusetle for Zanzibar, 
ite, November 7, 1804), epeak highly of the resulte of Col. Cotvilte's admitiatration, 
both ae regarde Uganda nad Unyoro, in the latter of which the natives were gain- 
ing vonfidenve tn Britiah role, and settling down to agricultare, An excullent and 
safe road now cunnucte Kampala with Kibero, on Lake Albert, Nearer the coast, 
too, o tharked Improvement was to be noted, and Lieut. Arthur bedtows griat pales 
ou tho toad constracted by Mr ticerge Wilson, for the lavo Sir William Mackinnon, 
from Mortum to Ribweel,s distatoo of about 180 milm, which, bn asys, “in eo good 
that Twoult undertake te drive a cone: and four slong the whole leneth af ig” The 

difficulty ip this route is the want of water actoes the Taru plain; bat this, 
it ie anid, might be easily overcome by lining the natural tanks whieh exist as Tarn 
with @ coating of crm’, amd eo sopping the present rapid percolation of the water, 

The New Road in Zanzibar Island.—Vrom the Guwelte for Sansibar wad 
Bat Africe (November 14, 1804) we leatn that eatishetory progress Le Belin mate 
with the roall ender. construction by Mro. T. Last from: Daaga, in the oantre of 
Yansiher Taand, to Cluaka, on ite east comst. Gangw of workers wore being 
wmployed at three different points, Dangs, N'dijanl, and (fufumd, and Mr, Lav 
himself was cteeaged in laying out the road in parte where this bad out yer bows 
Oise, At Ufufumea, wlhiere quirryhig had boen necessary. the mon hud miocedded 
fit & thort apave of time In breaking divwn and fovelling tho Gundsti reef, and, shin 
belng warmoanted, world omke rapid: progress with the remulning distance towanis 
Ohiaks, Mr, Last epeake fevoursbly of the climate of the exutre of the laland, 
wid reeninimenile Dungs Palace as a sauatotium for the towdapeaple of Zannihian 


Indian and African in Nyasaland.—Thw advent of the Sikh scldlers tow 
Nyosalaiid siomia already to Wve sxerotud a striking influenoe op tho native 
inhabitants. Acoording Wo the Britis Central Afeiot (facets (Suptember 26, 
1894), not only have tho latter begun to adops the Sikh style of dress (lootading 
bords, Hurbau, trousers, and coats), but «tie language hae actually core bitty wee, 
consisting of an extraoniinary mixture wf Hindidstani, Swabill,-Yao, and Chinyania, 
which i nevertheless well: understood by the poopie. ft has naturally not yet 
Aoquired ab extensive vocabulary or definite rules of grammar, 

Exploration on the Upper Congo and its Tributaries. —The portion of 
the Upper Gouge abuve Nynckwe as far oe the coniluenos of the Gukuga, which 
hose hhithertn been shown merely ox a dotted line on our maps, hee lately: heey 
explored by Mr. Mohan, Anicrican Oonnul ou the Congo, acesinpanied by Dr, 
Hinde (Mouvement (2éographiywr, 1804, No, 21}. ‘The take placed bere by 
Livingstone under the name Urenge ot Ulenge, and retained on Cameron's map as 
Jake Lan}, was found wi be non-existent, nor did the traveller hear the name 
anywhere inthe disteict. Fora groat part of the distance (from the-torth) the 
astroam We tuvetly, narrow, and barred by mpida; At one point (oamed * Heil Gate” 
by Mr. Mobun) the width ie reduced t 200 yards, and at another still turther, wo 
ouly hall this amount, Before the Lukuga, however, the stream expands, and 
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wthibite the same series of lagoons and pools whieh ie characteristic of its western 
branch higher up. The whale valley is sid te be extremely fertile, ‘Tho Lakaga 
waa asconded for some distance, bat at M’Buli was found to be ao cbatructed by 


who has aleo furnished maps af Lake Leopold [., the Lukenye, and other tribu- 
taries of the Congo, hae lately returned from Africa, In No, 22 of the same 
journal extracts are given from the ropart of M. Le Marinel, dedling with the 
rapids of the Mobangi, which furuiahes moro precise details than were previonsly 
available as to the stmount of obstruction to navigation caused by each saries. Most 
of the lower rapide can be passol by stexmers at one season oF another, aome belng 
easier at high, otbere at low water; the fall of Mokwangn, however, 13 feet high, 
arreata progress at all seuaons. For details az to the upper coures of the river, we 
are indebted to the members of Van Kerckhoren'y expedition. From thy notes of 
one of tlinde, the late M. Vandé Vilet, & aketch map of this portion ds giyun in the 
same number of the Ifpucement, . 

ian Exploration between the Welle and Darfor.—An tmportant 
exploration has been affected by M. de ls Kéthulle, » Belgian officer who has just 
returned from Africa, after four years apant in the mervies of the Congo State 
(Moumment Gdographigue, 1894, No. 25), Le accompanied Van Kerckhiven's 
Welle expedition, but, being sent north inte the Niam Niam. countries, he entered 
inte allinnoe with the powerful chief Rafay (formerly a subordinate of Lupton 
Bey, according to the Mouvement, thouzh the officer of thiy name, whos repat 
uf a great lake south of the Walle aroused considerable interest some years agu, 
was eaid by Lupton to have been kiliod *), and asounded the Siiako to the aortti, 
wibeequontly pushing across the waterparting to the Ada, cr uppor. course f the 
Bahr e] Arab, in the suuthern boners of Darfur, Here be was in a country of 
which, but for the scanty accounts of Dr. Potagos (eee Priceedings, 1880, 1. S87), 
and information collected by Harth, Schweinfurth, and Nachtigal, we hail previously 
known nothing. It is, he says, a fine country, and is well peopled. ‘Ike water 
parting, where be eyossed it, was well marked by aline of hills. Near the source 
of the Adu was that of the Kotto, « northern tributary of tha Walle, which proves 


of more importance than had been imagined. 


would in this cese probably be the upper coarse of the Sobat, ae had teen pre- 
viewaly held by MOM. A bbaitie and Wauters 


The Alaska Boundary,—The Cansdian Alsska Roumlary Survey is now 
complete, and the results may be brieily stated. The boundary-li 
depends apo the Convention of 1825, between 


southern which separates the “Coast strip? of 
belind it belonging to Canrda, The 

the position of the 141st meridian ; the second sppeace 

between the parties inturested, as will appear on inspection of Articles ELL andl TY, 


* R.G.S_ Proceedings, 1884, p, 250, 
No, 1—Jasvany, 1895.} s 
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completed 

of laying dow this geography of the “Coast strip,” some 500 miles ia length, with 
a maximum possible width of 4) geographical tiles, in onler that, if possible, an 
agreement as to the actual position of the line may be yeached. Pending the die 
cussion of thn campleted maps which sbould result from tho mutveys, no line be 
miitually accepted ot can he iaid down authoritatively. The surveys and 
Hons have, of course, resulted in adding uch to our knowledge of tha region, 

Grester New York.—Tho problem of unification appears to be in course of 
sattlement in New York, as we are informed that a new municipality to be known 
as"'The City of New York,” upon which the electors of the various enburhan 
towns had to vote in November, will have onu chief executive aud two weparate 
logistative boards. ‘The executive te to be alded by commissions, presided over by. 
a singio bead, The property of each of the preseut municipalitios will beoome the 
bruperty f the new city, all debts and obligations will be assumed by the city of 
New York, and a nniforn: tax-tate will he impaned. The population of the various 
sities, towns, and villages which are embraced. within the boundaries of the proposed 
Greater Now York, aggregates 2,965,792, of which New York contributes 1,901,739, 
aml Brovklyn. 957,958, and the total-area wiil be 317-77 aquare miles 


POLAR REGIONS, 

Pro osed Belgian Antarctic Expedition —We liarn from thu AMourement 
thicgroy hen (1804, No, 25) that tho subject of the oquiprinst af a» Beigian expe 
dition to the Antarctic is compying the attentinn of « group of fh eclemtiats 
Sud other, Uf the necestury funds ate 4t in proposed that the 
tion should start in September text, and should extaud over a period of dightoen to 
twenty months. It would be fully equipped for seientific obvervation, and the 
rolls suggested! fe one to the east of Graham's Land, in the direction of the reeent 
disnowerine of the Jason, To case It should be downed inmpracticable to winter in 
those parts, that season woukl be occupied with investigstions of the low-known 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

ords: a Contribution to the Morphology of Coast-lines—In tho 
pao of the Berlin Geographical Society (vol. xxiz. p. 189), Herr P. Dinss 
publishes thu fires part of a yaluutile memoir on flord-basins, in which he considers 
the structural character of this variety of canst. The most important part of the 
Paper is a statistical enpploment, in which he tabulates the numerical constants of 
tho lass than 83 diffrent fjords, giving for each the position, length, depth, number 
of suparate Lavine, with the slope uf earch from. the head to the deepest part, and 
from tho deepest part to the catlet, with several other particulars, Tho data werg 
taken from the Admirnity and other charts of fhord-rivan coaste in all jarte of the 
world whore these occur, and are discussed with the view of formulatiog « theory 
tf ford erigivn, which te promised in s later paper, After fully considering the 
varietics of type to be met with, Herr Dinse thus deacribes the resantial features, 
Fjordeare lang narrow bays or ses-inlots penetrating an elevated or tountainous 
comet; their sides slope steeply both aboww aml below waler, giving o trough Jike 
cross-sestion, while the longitudinal section shows an irregular relief of gentle ridges 
and shallow trough. Tn all true fjords the depth inside Is greater than that of tho 
strrtch of wa tmmodistely beyond the mouth. ‘There are soveral variaute af this 


separating an island, Avain, the bar at the mouth may be slightly elevated 2) as 
ta become dry jand, and a ford-luke or loch results. Minor mbdivisions include 
the {}ird and schiiren types of the Guif of Bothnia, differing unly in the relative 
freyueney of lalsnils and continoaus const, and the Hbrien type uf the low coasts of 


Denmark. Thess are entirely different from the inlets of the ria type, which occur 
on the coacta of Spain, south-western Irland, aod elsewhere, A ria in @ mote or 
loss woidge-shaped inlet, gradually widening and uniformly deepeuing from ite 
hem! to the sen, showlug no trave of unineluled basin. It is noted, however, that 
prolonged sedimentation inight ultimately convert a fjord into aria, The distribu- 
tion of fjords aw distinguished from rine is subject tp the gmeral statement that 
them ary no fjonts except om the coasts of lands whink show signs of recent glacial 
wetion, ‘The ousts whure they occur are those of Scanilinavia, the west of Scotlanit, 
north-west of Troland, Toeland, Greenland, Labrador, and the ooast of Maine, the. 
west coast of North America from Alaska to Vancouver Teland, the west coast of 
Bouth Americs from Chilce ta Cape Horn, Kerguelen, the Antarctic lands, and the. 
southern part of the west coast of the South Inland In Now Zeulatd. 
GENERAL. 

Mr. B. Louis Stevenson on Maps.—T'be latest pootry aud profound auy- 
gestivenes of a may kes hover been more gracefully exemplified than by the late 
Mr. Stevenson (hose prematate death will ba universally regretted) in a paper 
entitled, * My First Book;” originally cootrifmted to the Idler, and now published 
with others ax @ yolume. His description of the origin of his own’ Bret novel 
in as fallowes “Ou ane of these occasions I made the map of un island: it wad 


the prodestine 
feland. [ aut told there are peoples 
to believe, The names, the shapes 
and rivers, the prehistoric footsteps of man 
aud down dale, the mills and the ruius, the 
Stunding Stone oe tha Druidie Cire on the heath; bi 
fund of interest fur any man with eyes to see, or twopeaco” worth of jmag ination 
to understand with! No child but must remember Isying hia bend in the grass, 


ont 
quattem, a« they passed. to and fro, figh and hun 
square inches of » flat projection” This map, which 
on Ite way to the publishers, and the frontispiece which appoars tx Zreasure Zdand 
had to te drawn to wait the date of the narrative, but it war never the same to 


vprang front the ideal topography. Mr. Stevenmin points out the great valae of 
maps to the novelist, and cites instances in which the bost writers have stumbled 
from the want of euch a definite ald to the imagimition a @ map, real or imaginary, 
“Bat it is my contention—auy superstition, if you Uke—that who ts faithful te 
hie map and consults it, and draws from if hie inspiration, daily aud hourly, 
gainn poeltive aupport, and not mere negative immunity from accilont. The 
tale hina a root there, It grows in that soil, Ti has a spine of ity own behind the 
words.” ‘This |e = special cass, and a very interesting une, uf the vast valtio of 
geography a4 an element of culture. And the inspiration to any author will be 
surprisingly Inctessed by a fuil Knowledge, not alone uf the usw of a nap, but of 
the great principles of geography, which define the relation of the human race to 
their terrestzin! dwelling-plane, It may be found that geography, used a3 an Instry- 
sen of totelleetual training, will peoduce resulta unatisinable by other means 
a 


dil 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Expedition to Novaya Zemlya, 

3, Jermyn Street; RW. 
Wrx you permit ms, throuch the medium of cur Journal, to ask those Fallows 
Of the Ssoloty (and Tam sure thero muat be pot & few) who have buen yachting 
slong or otherwise visiting the shores of Novaya Zeuilya, Hf they would kindly 
give me mny Information fn their power, expecially about that part of thé const 
whore the Matochkin Shar divides the two islands? [ ara intemling, all being 
well, ta take out af the end of the apting, as soot, av the weather permits, 4 wnaall 
expedition to explore the interior of Novaya Zeniya, with the vinw of olitaining as 
complete geographical, pedlogieal, botanical, sod natural history results a pomible. 
T have so far made my plans, and have mount the services of three very competent 
Gentlemen: one ie a retired officer in the Royal Navy, snd « thoroughly eapalile 
nautival astronomer and geologist ; an English doctor who will undertake the 
botany, © gentleman who ie no cuvice in Artic work, having acted sa surgeon to 
the Peterhead whalers, and always kept the meteorological hig for the Meteorological 
Society on these oocasions; the third an urtist, » known traveller and sportaman, and 
well: wp iy all the shifts of cump-life, J personally shali undertake the coalogy and 
aural management, : 
Jommrs Rosser. Jzsrenesss, 





MEETINGS OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
SESSION 1894-95. 


Second Ordinary Meeting, November 26, 1894.—Otexpsts R. Marxian, Esq, 
cn, rns, President, in the Chair. 


Reecriowk —Caplain Arthur (Ride Brigade); John Warren Babewdlt (Bapeister- 
at-Laww) ; 0. H. Ballaimy ; Colvnel O. 1, Bolland (late 2B); Geo. Win. Brockle 


hurst ; Charloa de Bela Bromnlie ; Nathansel Grech Burch; Samuel Butcher: John 


Thorrow Compiell ; Johu Edmund Chundier; Capt, Chis Freth, Mow, RE; 
Capt, Chie, Franels Cromie; Major-fieneral Robert Henry Cunliffe (lala Madras 
Corps); Capt. Hy, Rodoiph Davies (Oxford Light Infantry); Cownt Gleichen 
(Grenudier Muara) ; Capt. Dinugliea Lnig, Tih (Queen's (en) Hoxecrs : Surgean- 
Captain. Seton G. (lt Life Guards): David Pheophitus Hanbury ; F. 
Lewrton Harris, M.d.: Commander Norwoid Harrison, RNR: Me Arthye 
Herbert; Alexander Hill + Willicem Heary Hinbury; Edwin Keyworth ; Oharles 
Jame Lagin, MD. ; George Lovett, BA; Wm, Insons; Lient-Colonel ¥ Tatt- 
miraJohraun ; Major Richard H, MucCarthy (The King’s Own Regiment); Rew 
atlermmder Hayh Macdonald; Liéewt,-Colonet Wo To Mcleod: Thomas Mercott 
Martin, JPL; William Miller, M.A.: Sir Lawis Molesworth; Ikeut. Ges 
Mol ynewr- Montgomerie (Grenadier Guards); Woe. John Muller; William Mure ; 
Hugh Nisbet ; Rihect Norton ; Dr. Eduardo Prades; Tekoo Ram - Baron de Rio 
Brame 5 Wright Schofeld; Captain J, R. B.. Serjamt, BE; George Awguetes 
Simone: Princis Geo, Sith, B.A: General Sir Honry Augustas, KOM.» 
Within Taylor 5 Atexander Whitelaw ; Martin Leonard Winterton, Const Wilby 
de Wagner: Reo. D. Grouville Zewit; T. Donglas Murray ; Sidney Whitman, 

The Paper read was -— 

“ A Journey to Tafilet, Morocco.” By Walter 8 Harris, 

The Putsroeey exh: At our laxt mesting Tanuounced 10 you the improve- 
ments we hare been making in the Soviety's premises, and T bave aince found = 
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many Follows who are scarcely acquainted with tho treasures wo poses there and 
the comforts that have been introduced for your wae, that I have decided tpor 
Inviting the Bellows to & reception in the afterticon—a sort of afternuon tesr—about 
the first week of December, when I hupe s good many Fellows will comesnd go over 
sho premises, to see for themselves what thalt posdessions are, and the jnumenae 
value of the great brary, the oallnction of mape, and the facilities now alforded to 
study than, 


Third Ordinary Meeting, December 10, 1804.—Cuxwexts BR, Manian, 
Esq., 00. #05, President, in the Chair. 

Eiecrivws — Lieutenant William Henvy Barkow, BND: Jakes Hoyle; Edward 
iver Guolinge; Major H. St Lswoin, RE; Heivy Lester Lewis: Carl Bogue 
luffoun ; Edward John Payne; Major William Peacocke, RE, CMG. ; Harry 
Tomes Theaddetis 

The Paper read was s— 

“ On Kolzucl, in Narents Sea’ By Aubyn Trevor Battye. 








GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 
Additions to the Library. 
By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc, Mirarian, R.G.S. 


B= 
Com. = Cotamerce, Commercial. Rev. , Berne, Reviete, 
6. B= Rendus Ss 
@. = Ge Googmphie, Geogria, | 'T. = Tn zi 
_= * 3 
ag Aieaneg est A bee 
ro te, jon. wow nnigen. 
M. = Mitteilingen; %. = Yolteobrift. : 
On account of the ambiguity of the words eetiees, the size of books ta 
the tint ie Etat igh sot rate ot eee 
inch. The size of the Journal le 10 x 6), 
EUROPE. 
Alps ' Conway, 


An Alpine Journal, By W. 3. Conway. From tho Contemporary Heeler, 
August, 1894. 

Notes of mountaineering in tho Ligurian A} Mr. Coaway. being accompaniid 
two of the Gurkhas = pin dintieg 9 SE hls Katahtoram joarnaye e 
England and Wales—Cansla Wells 

Mem. 0. Manchester Lit. awd Phil. SB C804) : 187-204, 
A akuteh of the history of the Canal and River Novigations of England 
swabts ranted d oer y apn arg alas rem fa 
futur» development By 

This fs necompanied by the exocllunt ‘of Eoglish eanule and mavigahle 
rivers, poopunad by Mates, Welle ead Berean ® 

BSG. Rochefort 18 (1894): 17-179. 
Contributions  Pa@tudo de la gtographie historique de Rochefort ot de la 
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The notes are pritited! from the tantroripts written by Dom Pautesena as @ cont 
Sabiler-di x eap neeeathe from worvent meneiicd te i7 
Petermaune M. 49 (1894)- 217-237, 

Die Enlbeben vou Theben unl Dektiein dem Jalten (A053 wad 1404... 

Von. Prof, Dr. Constantin Mitzopulos in Athons. 
Ireland—Achill Island. 

A Holidsy in tho Par Weet Achill Leland By A. J, Heyen a 

shatches by Ohurlee Whymper.. From the Leieure Hour, Auguat, 1894, 


Italy—Lakes LS. G. Titliana (TIL) F (B94): TIOF40. 
Leareppementl wolpali dil laugh! italiani, Oeservarionl del Snele Otinte 
Marine Wil Mapa = 


hp aalg gh dip wotleg takers tee oak gj the eat Sse st wih 


ot ps yore need y+ anid Coat labee 


hhishds. Lutwig Salvator. 

Dic Liparischen Tuncly. Achtes Hoeft; Allgrmeiner Theil. Prague + H. 

Mercy, 13M. Size 16h x 13, pp, x. and 160. Map, Pekan Tilwetra- 

tions, F'rencntedt by. the a ube Lucheig Salvator. 

Ay the puldlestins of the + part this magzificent work on the Liperi islands 

is Raa iy Former ins oe fuily with the bee era fovgraphy of 

> the oon part deals reyar climate ohne 1g 
ag-iculture, staple sbmting. aking cen manufictures, aud 


tres For sumptuone alg Arg ia unique; the ilustra- 
thon arg Sn sondosta Loh Wik cmgatan Fy engraved and od ecletrad. i 
Norwey—Finmark 
Rambles itn Norsk Vinmarkon. Hy George Lindomy, From the Pwr 
nightly Neview, November, 1894, 
‘ ae narrative of u fahing-expedition, with many reforences to minor natural 


his Se, Observations. 
Die nersegieche Comminion dor Earopaiectam Grmlnesen Thopnt- 
tate der in) Sommer 1893 in dem vérdlichsten Thella Ni erst stage 
fihrton Pomlol whut einer Untersucbony ther Hintines 
von Bodeporechiiiternngen anf die Soh winguugeselt ciues Pendels. Von 


0, E. Sehiotz, Oly 1898. Size 11 7, pp. 
Roussia—Crimen. ‘Woot 
The Criswea in 184 anil — (reneral Sir Evelyn Wood, a on, eto, 
Froni the Fortnightly November, and Dooomber, 1804. 
Wii plene of the paar Dae 
Busia —Southern Forests. 


Die Wi in Sidrussland (Mit einer Waidkarto). Vou G.I. Tan- 
filjew. S otumbury, 1894. Size 10 x G8}, pp. 176 Presented by the Author, 
Sis pees = aptly elie rch nant yd ogg Pate pony er The 
are vely ot as Churanter of 
ths Slogan The bal ead Yegatatinn - the Black Berth Region, Connection between 
ths Henne sd hepptlandes tod The Pies woode ot the See hese 


Barpire ef the ‘Tears ani the Russias be Up qemert satya -Benulien 
Translated from the Third French Edition with Annotations, 
A. Ragerin. Part L—The Country abd. ite Tahabitants Pat tt The 


Be seh, wera se cat hc Ate nal Sl 
xt 
gat girs ) ( ) ix. Maya, 


This te an exoelicnt teouslation b os Sanaa geraee Beaulleri's work 
Russia The volumes are lustratod by poveral ineps, the panit ey of which te ro 
statest. b work te divided into “ Books," denting, in Part I, * Tho Coan and ite 

Pie. twendtae Pri with arg climmaty and soil, rucea anil uatioastisy, the 

low peramen| character, history und the elements of civilization, the social 
hierareby, nobility and tohin, the peseant and the emancipation, Mir, famity, and 


en 


Seotland—Ben Nevis. Whynzper, 
The Observatory on the su Whymper. 
Frew the Latesce Hiss tor taptomives it tee Fs ebcioe 
S:otland—Glaciation. P. Philovophicat 5- Glasgow (1893- 25: 21s-18% = Ball. 
Ca ree Wes Ot Ractoe By Dugald WHA Mop 


Mr. Bell srites from Jony persotal kaow of the conntry, and bes carefull 
weliched Whe; evidewan with, Youend: tothe NE ment at the /ghenaanane 


Scotiand—Shetiland = J”. Philoteph, S, Clasgow (1895-34) 25 108-117, Boss, 
Some Notes oo tho Place-Names and Dinleet of Shetland. By Dravid Roos 
i Hare _—_—_ 
do In Suisen i Stations do onres 
atte. el Sire en irae de is Medleean. Quse 
versalle, Sizo 6) x 4h pp. 62. 
Bwitasriand. La Globe 33 (1894): Conlin. 


nai, Lovet etl Pegi det Cu canoe 


de nos Lace, Par M. Horuge-L, Coulin, ing 


An sooount. of the mothods spose Se ie cee 
1852 with the measurement of a haae-line at The Dufour on the sealed of 
1: 100,000 in £5 sheets with tres, tp to date, corrections entered cn 
cdg reg ayy Sard Her om the soule of 1 > 250,000 is ale up, the 
map being in four shoot. Finally the Singéried. Aine contains about 540 shes, 


the 
om the allictal mapa, 
ASIA. 

Arsbin and Palestine. Hell. 
ate aedenbseermarrhory. bs eee Pitrée et do la Palestine. 

Par Ww Professenr Ealward Sa ro 5 ae eae, ee 
Tha pope man ot a Pensented by 
nabrophicgpiser Congress. 
nina cele ea i ting of aetna Sensis of the. Puleotins 
Ente tion Pond * “he wader the th * On the yin Geslgy aad Gogg 
of Arabia-Potrios und 
Landor. 
aa tw th aon y Set ye Syn ey Se Ree By A. 1. 
Savage Lasdor. Prom the Fortalghtly Review, Septeniber, 1804, 

Chins —Hakkaland. Irving, 
A Ride in Hakkalend. By EB A. Irving. From Blachuuod’s Magesine, 
November, 1894. 

Eastern Aziz. Gundry. 


men pom Dhoni a By Bi & Gendry, From the Fortnightly 


Santen i isbacbeat sdictbia 0k tie ele cool 


Rastern Asis. Verh, Ghee, Hedk, Bertin 21.1894); 456-476. 
ip sy Dur Schauplais des Krlyges zwischen Japan thi 


1¢ fah chsioash id The pope cpuars (a Va Sopeadl Toc Desai, UA: 


2 
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India. Schinidt, 
Reisé nuch Stidindion. Vou ‘Pint! Sohmidt (Let Lei : W. Engel 
manu, 1594, Bisa Bh 6}, pp. vill and 314 ewan hee 

Tre, Schmidt tavelwa in the south ef India, visiting Madras, 'Tratanoorg, the 

N hills, Covbiit, and the interren dintricta, with the speci: jout of 

Sata ing obj making 

Indis—Orinsa. Waddell. 
| Tdontifiestion of the old Oriews port of Chitratala, the *Che-fi-talo” of 

Waddetl, Wrom the 


Proveediags Aaslatin Society 
of Bengu) for December, 12 Rise 9 x Gh, pp 3. Prevented by. the 


The port hes heen iientified b: Mr. Waddell st « distance of 50 miles inlanit from 
tho present crest-line thos @ olun to tho mts of the formation of thu 
Mahanadi delte daring the last 1250 yeura. 


Japar—Music 
Tho Music of (with examplos), By Miss Lanta A. Emith, From 
N coos teens yj 

Karakoram: Mountains Conway. 

Climbing aud Explorstico in tie Karakoram Williute 

Con Beporia by Pratt. (2 Boe . 

Dr, A. G, Butler, W, Martin Conway, W, tec, 

Lieut-0o “ . Wo. Kithy, Mine O, a. 

Relsin, amd ©. F Roe. pee Poy Unwin; 1864, Size 

age vil 127, Map ond Portrait. by 
Thle volume completes the reeord of Mr. Con ancoesafy] to the 
Karakorain mountains, by presentime tho tills reperte ou hie eollvetions and the 
Ree Cer ce eet tyeiun bo traversed, which have bown and separnicly 
poblished by the Royal Googre lenl Soojety. © lutiorpreas of the volume causists 


Vetk. 
Fas het Maloisahe me Doo Prof) P. J. Voth 
Leiden: BL J, Brill, 1894 Sine 0 x G, ¥.and 178. 


A panceraph oa tle horse in Malay Leste, ing of the mythology of ¢ 
ae well as of Promnt tan of homes by different Malay peoples aad sir ae 


‘Tila long and val memoir is Hlustratel b & nituber of maps aad sketahes on 
the spe by the tg Swediah travaller, ai 
eds apr enterpria | ¥ ‘iy pablished with » prompéiiude ou 


After general descriptions Trantan. 
Siete Mone aekaBed poner ag ie bes of moter nueoy ty tampa acer Lapeer 


plece-natnes af et 
judox-and vain et 
: sins roar 


ft 
ats 
ell 
cree 
ae 


Tsianda. BSE. rasa Pt 129-158, ' Aguilar. 
pre iasong d | tage det Conferencin dats ot 
20 de Marzo de 1894. Por D, Joné Nivta 
TO ale By Fredetic CartL From the Vortwightly Review, Oetobor 
Sketohee of contemporary life in Syria. 


i 


= 
i 
Ll 
a 
i 
: 
i 
a 


to 
zion» Commerciale in Africn. Milan: P. Be beste, 1908 Bite 103 x 7h, 
praia goa Ags Atither, 


pepe Pilates. 
iminary @batract of Prof. Schwoinfurilh’s detailed acoount of bis recent 
fine lia a ii, pliaed tu the Zellechrift of the Herlin Gheugrephicet 


Bind 
The Fictitious French Cleim Son ee Kazi Blind Prom the 
Ountenporary Breiew, December, 1824. = 


Politi temporains. ge rsh 
Sarat, tay Comtnperion rer ity ete Pen 
Sicad Price Be 


This vu gives yes yetinndicn die Re madly eager ye fo 
desliot tho eestor tection ea Trace otmoen the French stl ths Hows 
Eesessseat. ‘There are also ae to the Hove anuy and fie commerce of fhe 


Ror. Mirritine 123 (1894) = 810-338. Landrieu. 
Majtitin, son iimportahes, son avontr, Par AC G. Landsieu, 


A description. of the town of Majungaand of the munoners of ite inhabitants, inebud- 
ing int mene or tieeee Ok Peo area Theo principal fi ately value aro 


absinthe, asul cotton ceeds; the cllef exports are bber M 
yokes considers that an ex . wonkd roanh merry 
by Majunga than hy Tumuinve. 
Moroces, Kerr. 
Pinnewring in Morceco - a Toecni of ‘cate’ M: Work 
ln Oe Fen or: the hut. By Dr. Be eee ety 
pp, 251, Tiwstrutions, viene sities 


The record ined wrdkn Wiis hacia venient oe miaoosry standpolut 
nxolusively. A ropeodoctlon of earn anit had peda te given, whieh vesombles 
rrnpeai aL pin. eategg hy Expr mlb weat reversed. 
‘Morecoo—Tafilet 1.3.0. Purts 15 (1831)- ie Dolbzel, 

atin foe lee of ‘Tatilet, which veral times vikilod 

memory srsake * ua ! 
M. Datbeel while « prigonar in Morovoo, Him taate for drawing ni i the frieat 
ship of thy present amperes, who gare Lim wu dvrtaia amount of , saiftaiont to 


= 
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ernble bins to gen & good deal of Tudlvt, and altimately to qaoape to Mazagan, whence 
be returmed to Franco. 


The Extermination of creat gamnin South Atries, By H. A Sieyden, 
From the Fortuightly Revinw, October, 181. 
NORTH AMERICA. 


Seowuil Expestition to Mount St Elias, by Iarnel Cook Tuseelf; Tn the 
Anonal of the United States Geoleyxical Surver, 
il Ww : Government Printing Ofine, 


The and authotitative record nf thie ton, poeliminary reports of 
whieh have Ai teen roared fo in he dearaal A Tango grt of Tho memo 
ia gon with tho deseciption of the grmt Malaspina , wil ble resenelen bile 


Geography, 

North Amerionn Continent during Cambrhan thine. By Charles Doolittle 

Waleott. tn the “fwelfti Annual Report of the United States Geologiral 
Survey, 1820-91, , —Geology. Wasliington. > Gorerument Printing 
Miter, LEO. Shee 114 x 8, pp. S24-568. May wend Sections 

Canada. Daweor. 
The Royal Soolaty of Ounada, Presidontinl Adiroee of ISM, The Progress 

and trond of Seieutifle Invost in M. Daweon. 


igatiot in Oumuda. B: 

Ottawa, 1894. Blew 12x 9, po, 17. Prope by ee delle 
Vaited States. Gannett. 
The Average Elevation of the United States By (Clarmett. In the 
Se jen Awanal Report of thw United Stator : egies! Survyy, 


1891-92, Part IL Geology. Washington : Gorernmes Ofine, 
183. Biss 114 x 8, pp, IRS-2a9, 


en of this investigation have been given in the Jontnal, sei. Ui, (1806), 
Pr. 


United States . 


The United fi 1e9 of America, A study of tlhe Amori¢as Commonweal 
ite Natural Resources, Tnilustei 


os, tired, Cormmarce, 
ite work in Literature, Science, Edacation, and Self-Government. Edited 
i Simm 103 <7 Teo poe ad 670, Grol. i> silk phe 
Ext. an a ¥i . 
Mops und Plates. Price Soe 
These volumes are the jolt ution of Profi Shaler anid a number of 
ae ean hapter being sign at tie anthor, Thins Professor ale appesra 
ofthe United Statops the sine eee ath Ube geeral an ph peed en petal 
108; Vora i io 
peor nerd Major Powell, Bre Ti. It fanaa. Colonnl Dodge, ant twenty other 


Shaler, 


United States—California. 
Sourmir of California, Yo Seniite Valley and the Trea What 
te sce and how to wee lt 4. M-Hutehings, San Frapeisoo: J, ML 
paver $9 WL, Mage ed The ee 
A nit and compact guide-book, oxoallonily iMusteated, 
United States—Distrist of Columbia, National @. Mag. 6 (1804): 149-178, ‘Bakar, 
Surveys and Maps of the Distzlct of Columbia. Moreus Beker. With 
This popor will be specially noticed in the Monthty Recont. 
United States Survey, 
Twalfth Annual Repost of the United Siatis ical Sarrey-to the 
Seerctary of the Ot, 1SI0-H1. Bs J, Wi Powoll, Part L— 
Mo, Part U.—trrigntion, ‘Thirteonth litte, JK91-82 Ky J. W, 
To Three Porta Part L—Repurt of the Director: Part I — 
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Gevlogy Irrigation, — Washington: Gowsument Printing 
Often i0|-38. Thee tix & ‘Maye ont Platan Pressuted by the US. 
Geological Sureey- 
waetae ts poem Biste Lonil Survey of the Stale of Kee 
York. “Ae, Ta csise 9 = 7. Maps aut Plates Premnted 
specie ome 


pa an ae beh iy mogpioe prtad priate abot the aig 
tegion ot sarrey of boundusy-lines, with 
iecbutiaen of the oteed a son orn a re pec hapa tn tan tabis OFF :-1000' ot 
certain amall Tegion. 


arena of the 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 
Magustion 8.4 Nacional Ciencas Coriloha 22 (1892): 321-368, Doering. 
Lee siisbeaninnts Go: A Stinoeae Sie eeies Gl eet ett de Cordoba. 


The clserrations on elements made in 1800 are swith the 
ease Nt we basta tbe oUt oken Anpoeiing Gamalaslon Reece! 
British Geinns J, 2, Oblonfal I. 28 (1804-5)> 37-40. 

The Teeeibliltie: of the North-West District of Brithh Qainaa. Hy 


Guurge G. 
B.S.G. Tatiana 7 (E894): 695-710. Balsan. 
Da Trinidad a & Crux do la Sierra» Cornmla& « ritorns sl Paraguay, 
Del Prot Luigi Batsan, 
Previous notow of this journey were given bn tp ethane of Gos Teale SieueeeES 
oul Society for 1893, pp 454, and 20, and for 18M, p. 6} 


Peru—Chanchamsyo. B.8.G. Lima 4 (1894); es Oarranse 
Googratia deeriptiva y estadivtion industrial de Chanchainayy, Por b, 
Albioo Carranza, 

Ssath Amarin, Foniz. 


Alexauler Jonin, Durch Siid-Amerika, Relee- und Kultarhistarisehe 
Bilder. Rereter: Bom! pearl ar pra y Autorislerte nnd yom Autor 
; it -yervoliatind russisctien Origt- 
nile Uberestet vou M. ¥. Dexuld, Dehn, & Cronbuohs 1896 (1808). Size 
Sx G, pp xi and M2 Price 15a 
The autbor m considerable tine In South Aniprice, and the otject of Ble mark 


aud ioam The present volume dole with Southern Brosil, U Pare 
sdeudtinn beep’, 


Cnet pode Irland. J, Bevans Cha. Fram the 
away on Anti By J. re] pmo. Fram 
Letsurd Heer, Baplanatset, 90K: With Hisstrations 


The of Aavkes lie Rephention. Br Thyune. London ; T. Fisher 
Vawin, 1804, Simo 8x.) py. vi wh 277, Mey and IMurtrations 


Prive Be. 
Tes seincive la ane reading for boys, tolling the story of Austmiian inland 
explorstion like 
Fiji Islands, Pend Fund Br. R.GS, Aevtraloada 9 (1898-14): 22-51. Thomson, 
ALF Bede P, Theneeon. 


A rorined SE ewes toe by the samy author which appeared io 
the Scottish Geoyraphical Ma for March, 04 
Pacific Talands, Guillemard 


Btatiford’s Campenttinm of eg a aa eat er nl fcr ra Anstralesia. 
Vou IL Malaysia pal the I Archipelagves. etul greatly 
ssc won, Sinan NOL” ae Be = F. 1. EL Gallr- 
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practinalt whidh eels et aatbetuctory prnaral secomut 
oe att iy" tga Sc ip ppicepron 
‘ not wrots, , aad there wufbeion tsps . 
rss np ion prema LL all thie ihaerd jot ieveen, a3 
Ker, G18 (1894) 338-370, 
P. Barr, La conpoiite do VOodanio par Jes nations européennin wih 


The ta and got ie akotch showing tho dates of anticzation’ 
Baropn pws of tn va attiel Avcocatad the Lelscke of the Trost bet 
a of clear #tatlutical tabjue ives ali the dates, areas, und populations in & oom: 
Yen leut ene tesette] way, 


Western Acstralia—Mizing Handbook. Woodward, 
Mining Handbook t the Colon of Western Auutralia, written 
oF ie P Wood othe t Oh ong de ek ‘Size 
“ Ward, 0 Ferran 
94 XO pp 126. Maps and Plater, Prevented by the Agent.General for 
tthren Australia. 


mearane 7 Seah pe wae ye ph sore pen Nieuwe interested 
v t Dera) reeontorE, of Western Anstralia, 
me aan ast bt alas to gis velo OS account of tie milterale 


anil their distribution. Huts te proepector, a ghiseary mining terms, and a state. 

tment of the means of racking anid travelling through the colony are appamted, 
POLAR REGIONS, 

Antarctic Regions Muntoch. 


Pom Edinbs to the Antarctic: An Artist's Notes and 
during the Dect Antarotjo = ae a of 3s, By W. tee 
pats nace Bh Nori es 
: ha ze Oh x 
Chart wat Plwetrations Price 18k” Presented iy he 


Acctis Exploration. Comane 11 (lBSY-0): Bis-a50, 

pda yore a pete oy — Grownlendia Nord (1893-92, 1899 
bya anal mp fA eg es tt fare 
But cs tac aa on eet nh 
Beitish und American sittroce, 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


pcre ia 
Catalogue of Stars fur the epoch 1890, Formed from Observations 
immle at the Kutetitte Oheertatory, Oxf th 

Under the wnporintendenoe of Ravard ders Been Sony ee 


wnil Oo, 1894. Stew 11h oe Uh, ~ mtd 297, PB, ! 
. +x 4 pp sr resented by the Radelig« 


Actes S. Soi. Chili 4 (1894): 8755, Krahnass. 
send va mean tp ie 
teanste ile aver les mectima et ‘ ai b 
verticale pour-un livn downd (@too tableaux) ‘ = 

Goodesy. AM. Mititir-G_ 1, Wien 13 (1899) - 74-167, Sterneck. 
eh paper til theo mae re wehahtes anf mee Pieters des 

Tbe et é au Wie, Voo Oberstliou. 


The variation of Latiiudy at ¥i was fous the of fontteen months obser. 
Fatlons, to amount to Oh with a posing of re Sa met 


NEW MAPS, 9s 


Magzatic Conditions Mom. 2. Munahouter Lit, & PAit. 5.8 (184): 186-186, Wilde. 
On the Infltience of the Couflgarathes and Direction of Ghaast Bltrs 
tho Rate and Rango of the Scoular Magnetic Declination. By Henry Wikde. 
msn dag eres: Several adios Man Ala Prop presi 2 ey Pe~oveired 
the nowans an effet alteilur to that produced hy 


Of thin eheet-iron on 
hie mlittrical modal. In cpusoynonce of he le inlined to doabt thy actus! trath of 
eyuimotzical Lines shown on the variatiim charts, zbiel repreaunt the 


the ieogetals 

eedlal are en ea ans Ne mtezrite Ae & practiog! tion that 
taro slion taken ts.mn' 

seas, where the rate anil range Uf the moular decliustion are lates in amount.” 





England azd Wales, Ordnanes Sarvey, 
Publications isaned since Notumbar &, 1894, 


1-tnah -— 
Exatar axp Waten:—t51 (10%, 490), 413 227), 22s, 231, 110, Bi 
Re i outline; 147, TAs ie on ie hill Rone Farther 
wit, Le cach. 


Sapa :— 
Exctisp amp Waves >—Laneashire, 38 x8, G0 XW, xn, ar, O8 x. 
TAR, AW, TONE, Tw, NR Aw, 2 xe, RSX, *, of. Maw, 
#8, 35 Sow. BE Ww., 87 ¥ow, S86. 0 ow, 3n, Ob cm, OE Ww. ee 
AW te, 1S Wok, Ow Re, OE ee, Dae, MW xw. on, SS ww 
Ee, 100 Xe 108 ew, 103 Wm, 14 ee. 106 Re, LOT Nw, LOS +, 5 
tw, [4aw., U7 ae, te onch, Yorkshire, 215 «Ww, 5.e, £e, 217 sw, 
S30 nw., 283 mw 234 aw. 248 vc, 83 MeL YT xe, DH ee, se, 
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KOLGUEFF ISLAND." 
By AUBYN TREVOR-BATTYE F.LS. 


By far the most exhaustive account of Kolgneff at ‘present written fs 
given by Professor Saweljew, to whose own work T shall presently 
refer. From his paper (Erman’s Archives, 1852, vol. x- p. 302, eto.) I 
take much of what immediately follows. 

Tho first description of Kolgueff is in the fourth volume of 
Lopechin’s *Journey.' But Lepechin was nover there, He took his 
account from an anonymous article in the New Monthly Paper, « 
Hassinn magazine of that time. The Russian maps of Kolguoif were 
thon drawn cithor after the Dutch, or more probably after maps 
prepared by the Pomors of the coast. In 1823-24, Liitke, on his third 
and fourth voyages to Novaya Zemlya, crossed over to the shore of 
Koigueff, determined the latitude and longitude of the north-western 
and the longitude of the western point, anid took views of some pointy 
of the north-west coast. (I may here remark that the coast of Kolgueff 
is ulways changing, and I failed in every attempt to identify points 
from Liitke's projections.) Then in 1826 s separate expedition, under 
the command of the under-pilot Berejnyeh, was equipped for the surrey 
of the ooasty of the ocean to the mouth of the Pechora to the cust; of 
the Teekh Galf; of the eastern shore of the Kanin peninsuls; and of 
the ishind of Kolgueff, This expedition executed its commission during 
the two summer months, visiting all the points named, except the 
Teekh Gulf, ‘The surveys of Kolgueff were well accomplished, with 
Karbasses, in four days. Between July 21 and 26 the expedition 
circumnavigated the whole ishind ; still up to the year 184! the island 

* Paper-rveail at the Goographleal Society, Deseniber 14 1804. 
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had not been visited by » single naturalist. In that year Professor 
Savweljew and Dr. Ruprecht visited the island. They landed at the . 
Waskina, and Dr, Ruprecht mado an excursion thence with reindeer. 
They then tried to sail round the island. Thoy landed at the Gosina 
and at the Konkina, but were then compelled by bad weather to desist, 
running for Svistoi Nos. In August they again visited Kolguoff; this 
time they went to Sharok harbour, and again Dr. Ruprecht madé un 
excursion; and now I will quote Saweljew’s own words: “Tt must, 
however, be mentioned that our stay on Kolguef was mate under the 
most unfavourable conditions. Of the sixteen days which we passod at 
the mouth of the Waskina snd in Stanavoi Sharok, the weather on 
ten was wuch that it was impossible to think of investigation and 
excursions on the island; the violent storms did not allow ps once to 
leave the cabin. In spite of this drawback, Ruprecht succeeded in 
completely describing tho flora of the island, while I was able to determine 
the latitude of the mouth of the Waskina, as well as to take observations 
on the inclination of the magnetio needle. Since this time, so far as 1 
am aware, Kolgueff hus been the goal of no other voyage of svientific 
inquiry,” 

L may add to this, that, so far os I am aware, sinos this date (1841) 
no naturalist bud visited Kolgueff until we went this year. I have not 
yot had an. opportunity of comparing my plants (a list of which has 
been most kindly prepared for me by Dr. Carruthers) with Dr, 
Ruprecht’s, but in one deduction ut least he was cut. So much lower is 
the temperature of Kolgueff, he says, than that of the mainland, that 
+ even the cloudborry does not ripe there." Now, T auspect L owe much of 
the good health I had on Kolgueif to the esting of ripe cloudberrics, 
whioh we gathered by the bushel. 

With the exception of scattered roferouces—as, for instance, in the 
Fresch * Geographical Dictionary '—I can find nothing written about 
Kolguel excopting the following (they are both in the Russian), 
The first, which appeared in 1832 in an important publication (The 
Tussian Review, p. 284), is remarkable as the work of one who was 
profoundly indebted to his imagination for hie facts: the whole account 
is a tissue of inaccuracies, ‘The sccond is really a very quaintly curious 
paper; it is to be found in Maximow's ‘Morskoi Sbornik.’ It ia the 
necount by a priest (he does not divulge his name) who visited the 
iwland in 1852 for the purpose of baptizing the natives. He does not 
tell us from where he sailed—perhaps from Mezon, ae ho had, he says, 
150 versta of soa to cross, He says that before he started he sang Te 
Deuma during three days. Nevertheless, he was very sea-sick ; though 
it is evident that he struggied manfully with this enemy, for, as be 
remarks with truth, “One cannot gain much lying on one's back.” 
He gives further on a delightfully quaint description of goose-catching, 
whieh, in all essentials, agrees with our own experience. I may 
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motition, that oh. one ootnaion we onight at one haul of th not 900 
Brent geese 
With this wo will leave the literature of Kolgueff, and turn to the 
island as we found it. 
: Kolgueff is, according to opr chart, an island lying between 63° 43' 
god 69° 30° N, Iat., and reaching from 48” 15° to 49° 55’ east of Green- 
wich. Its southern point is 446 miles from Sviatot Nos, which lies duo 

- gonth of it on the Tiinenekii coast, about 110 miles from Cape Kanin to 
_ tho west, and 70 thiles or so from tho westerly point of the Pechora 
entry to the east, 

; Kolguoff lies in an exceedingly shallow. sca, the soundings showing, 
on, the wast, south, and oast sides, only about from: 4 to S fathome of 
water at 2 milos’ distance from the coast. This condition accounts for 

the ill reputation which ‘the island has always borne with navigators 

in those waters, To the eouth and east lie big sandbanke, which forbid 
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% olese approach to any but vessels of small size, excepting through 
the gulf which lies in a hollow of the sandbanks on the south-cast. 
With the exception of this (which is exposed to tho fall force of the 
north-east gales, and they greatly prodominate in that place), Kolgueff. 
may be said to be without a harbour of any née to the chance navigator. — 
For Sharok “harbour” on the east is not only approached by » 
channel of intricate character, demanding intimate local acquaintance, 
but is closed in by a bar, above which, in ordinary high tides, there 
ia n0 more than from 7 to § feet of water. 

Of the rivers, the Waskina, Kriva, Gobista, Gosina are closed by a 
bar; the Pesanka debouches behind the sandbanks; and the Pngrinoy, 
thongh it has an open month, has in its estuary at high tide a bharo 
# feet of water. Anchorage outside the island is everywhere either 
solid sand or (oconsionally) clay, and is good and holding in character, 

#2 
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“The cliffs highest to the north-west rise there no higher than 60 
feet. No rock ia visible in these cliff, Everywhere they are cither 
of yellow sand, grey sand containing small stones, or of green ot bluish 
elay, according to the local section. . 
superficial area of the island is sharply divisible into two 

Speaking. ally, the northern two-thirds sre high ground, 





which consists of peat-covered or of bare ridges intersected Wy gullies 
and enclosing small lakes and swamps, and the remaining portion to 
the south is a dead flat of grass, bog, and peat-levela reaching down 
to the sea. 

Besides lakes innumerable of smaller size, there are two specially 
deserving of notice. The first, Promoinm, or mountain lake, which is 
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shown on the oldest plans I have seen of Kolgueff, and, according to my 
observations, is correctly entered on our chart, excepting that its eastern 
arm extends some half a mile further than is thero indicated. The 
overflow from this lake pesses on to the flats of the coust, and there forms 
a shallow basin which fills and empties at every tide, and would there- 
fore now be incorrectly described in my view as ehore lake. It seems 
not improbable, however, that when Saweljew saw it fifty yeara ago 
there was greater continuity of shore-line than there ie at present. 
The second largest lake is interesting as being the source of the Kriva 
river, which leaves it at its sonth-western extremity, This lake, which 
is roughly rectangular in shape, is, according to the statements of tho 
Samoyeds who fish in it, 41 feet deep ut ite deepest. Its southern shore- 
line is sandy, running by small inlets up into the grass of # flat plain 
among the bills; the northern phoro is ontirely composed of stone and 
boulders, appurently washed ont of the higher ground, which there 
approaches it, There are no reed-beds in this lake; it is clear and 
clean in character, It abounds in “sik,” a well-known species of 
liream (?), whose specific name I ilo not know, This fish has a 
remarkable modification of the upper lip, doubtless to, aid it in grabbing 
among stones, One of these fish, weighing about 2 lbs., which [ took 
away from» glaucous gull which had just killed it, had its gullet full 
of small stones. Aocording to the Samoyeds, the “ gulotz,” a species 
of ealine (or of ite ally coregenus), runs np into this lako from the sea. 
And as the amall beat of our yacht was able to cross the Kriva bar at 
high water, there is no reason why it should not doso This lake is 
always spoken of by the Samoyeds simply as “Tob,” ie. the lake: I 
heard no other name for it, though I always defined it ns Kriva Lake. 
T have failed to find this lake in any map of Kolguoff. 

Ido not know how a large lake came to be entered on the oliart cloew 
to Sharok harbour. There is no lake there, But there is a fuir-sized 
lake, us this map shows, further inland, and again north of tho 
Baroshika river (called by the Samoyeds Nivitsko Barko) lies w very 
veantiful and interesting lake with immense beds of reeds, which the 
Russians call Solnoida, but the Samoyeds Solnoi Tob, I have not only 
the Russian names (whore these oxist), but also the Samoyed namos for 
almost all the physical features of Kolgueff, and in my thinking the 
mup which gave them would be by that addition the more interesting. 
Everything points to a very ancient ocenpation of Kolgneff by Samoyods. 
It is therefore possible that the meaning of their namos, if it could be 
traced, might point to facts and customs which have now died ont. J 
ain only too sorry that my knowledgn of the Samoyed language, though 
sufficient for everyday wants, does not allow mo to follow aut so pro- 
tiising a line of inquiry, 

T have mentioned the Pugrinoy asa river which dobouches on the 
gulf, and into which small boats or a small launch could etter. Itix 
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very strange that no mention should be made of the river on any map 
‘or chart that is available But if instances were wanted to show how 
inadequate has been any previous examination of the island, the follow- 
ing facts would supply those instances: First, the Sauchika river, 
one of the western rivers so named an our chart, is nota river. At this 
point of the coast there is « double entry to a small tidal lagoon, which 
lies ont of sight behind thecliff. Intoit trickles only a little brook which 
you can step across, Seoondly, the largest river of all has been missed 
altogether. ‘This river is the Pesanka, Ido not for one moment pre- 
tend that I have accurately mapped this river, or even that I have 
followed it from start to finish. But I have crossed it near its source, 
aod atmore than one point lower down, and also its two tributaries; 
while ite mouth, and the river itself for some 10 miles from its mouth, 
was the scene of much of onr shooting and bird-colleoting, Its aotnal 
small windings are doubtless very different from anything which appears 
here. But I beliove that later investigation will go to show that the 
general course is, on the whole, correct; while that part of it nearest the 
sea I determined, as carefully as 1 was able, by estimation of distance and 
cross-beariogs with the prismatic compass from various points, «¢. Bara- 
koska Noi, the Peeanka Gora, and the plateau where we had one camp, 

OF mountains there are on Kolgueff none that fairly doserve that 
name. Sowandeyi and Siekherber, the two highest points on Kolgucf! 
(named by the Samoyeds from hills of the same name on th» Timenskii 
Tundra), are, az near as I could estimate them by aneroid, 100 feet high, 
and at their bases 150 feet above the level of the sea They are, exson- 
tially, great heaps of sand, terminating in peaks and ridges, piled up in 
a onrious confusion of crater-like hollows and gullies worn by melting 
anow, They wore, L believe, the last places where the winter snow 
romained on Kolgueff; and it had not all melted there when I visited 
them on August 26. Bolvana Gora, though scarcely so high, ia really 
a remarkable hill in appearance, Thickly covered with grasses, almost 
completely circular at its base, it rises suddenly from the general level 
—# conical hill as smoothly and regularly formed as though an old arti- 
ficial camp. The other mountain, Honorohur of the Samoyeds, is a very 
conspicuous object from far around, and very characterixtic in shape; s0 
that it is called by the Russians Lodka (the bout), for that is the appear- 
ance it presents to them when seen from the mouth of the Pugrinoy, 
where their boats sometimes go, 

It will have been gathered, from what I have said, that Kolgueff is 
essentially a water and ice formed island. In this it differs from any 
other important island of those seas, Novaya Zemlya being really a 
disconndeted spur of the Urals, and Spitzbergen, as we are told, a sure 
vival from a great continent of the Secondary Period. What is Kolgusi 
exact relation to the adjacent Tundra, I do not yet feel able cop- 
fidently to pronounce. Doubtless, like the Tundra, it rests on a granite 
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basis. But of coutinuons rock there is none which appears in any 
section. All is either in the nature of alluvial deposit, or of sandatone 
more or less imperfect, or of isolated blocks of glacier-borne granite. I 
am inclined at present to rogurd it as a recent island, elovated from 
beneath the waves; and I think it probablo that my specimens, wien 
more critically examined, will prove this view correct. 

The traditions of the Samoyeds themselves and of the Russian traders 
of the Pechora seem to point to a very old occupation of Kolguelf by 
these people, There was never « time, so far as I conid loarn, when tho 
island was vot occupied by a resident population of Samoyads. Prior to 
the year 1360 there were many Samoyeds thero, and many reindver, one 
merchant alono owning 10,000 of these animals. For in those days 
there was trafiio not only with the Pechora, but between Mezen and 
Indiga—the nearest towns of the coast—and Kolgneff. Then there came 
4 great reindeer plagne, the Mezen and Indign traders lost their rein- 
deer, and with that all their connection with Kolgueff ceased, and so 
absolutely that in the short space of thirty years all knowledge of the 
island has passed out of the minds of these people. That was why, 
when the Foreign Office most kindly took ap the question of our posi- 
tion, nothing whatever could be learnt about it. Only one family— 
the Samarokoff of Okehen,on the Pochora—retained their old connen- 
tion with the island, and with then: alone remained, so to say, the secret 
of Kolguoff. These wore the men who brought us off, 

About the middle of Jast century (1767), 69 or 70 Raskolniks, men and 
womon, chose this island as their asylum, ond settled, it is said, at the 
mouth of the Gusina, where Saweljew declares he saw traces of their 
huts, Sone docounts say they all died that first winter of scurvy ; uthers, 
thatione or two only survived and abandoned Kolgueff the following 
year. At the present time there are, all told, 50 Samoyeds here, and they 
represent nine chooms. The oldest of them is old Yelisci, who says he 
is seventy, and has been on Kolgueff fifty yours, 

Of buildings, there is a cullection of huts (Inaba and Ombara) at 
Sharok, and also on the Pugrinoy, where alao isa very nice little church 
built many years ugo by Alexis, the Russian who owned the 10,00 rein- 
doer, us a set-off to Sibirinkoff's church at Khabarova, on the Yngorski 
Shar. But of course there is no priest to serve this church. There is 
also an isolated Ombara on the Gobista owned by Mark Ardeoff, an old 
Samoyed, and a second in the Pesanka mountains, owned by Uano, who 
first befriended us. 


Before the reading of the yuper, the Puesmoeyr sald ¢ Mec 'Trevor-Kattye, who 
i Bow on my Jeft hand, gave us some anxiety during the autumm ; be mesures mo 
there wae not the glightest cause or reason for it, but our ignorance must be our 
excuse, Sir Hugh Willoughby told our ancestors that that low land he sighted 
in the position of Kolgueff was apparently uninhabitable; moreover, it was within 
the Arctic Circle, and winter was approaching. However, we ave got Mr. Trevot- 
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Battye mfe here pow, and | bope you will give him a very hearty. welcome, for be 
is about to enlighten our ignorance, and to tell us of a part of Europe previously 
almost entirely unexplorod—a region limited in extent, {t is true, ax we must expect 
unexplored tegioua in Europe to be; but, at all events, the account of it will be 
new to us, and T feel quite eure he will make it a very fntoresting one. 

After the reading of the paper, the following dimenssion took place :— 

Mr, Sxenowm: I am sure we have all listened with very great interest to the 
very graphic account which has been given to us this evening of a place where an 
Englishman hay probably nover set foot before, Nearly twenty years ago, lu the 
$ear 1875, when Mr, Harvic-Brown and { visited the Pechora, on the mainland a 
little to the east of Kolguei, we found that,as fur as we could ascertain, un 
had visited that valley for at least 260 years; so that, although it is in Europe, yota 
tiuat admit that this part of the world is one which hax been very little explored by 
Baglishmen. Mr. Trevor-Battye has given us 4 passing notice of the geese upon the 
island, but he said very little of the various kinds of birds which breed there. Hs 
was very anxious, of course, to find the egge of the Curlew sanpiper, ‘This fittle 
hind is probably better acquainted with the geogmpby of the Arctin regions than any 
Fellow of the Geographical Socicty. It is not at all uncommon apon our English 
cosat in winter; it goes down into the Mediterrawean; it {s found in Ventral Africa, 
in various parts of Southern Asia, aud even as far ae Australis, yet we do not 
know where it breeds, Harvie-Brown shot onv or two-at Archangel; I shot one in 
~ the valley of the Pechora, and another in the vailoy of the Yenesoi; Middendoeif 
saw a fow up to the middle of June ite the Talmyr peninsala. Purther east Dr. 
Bung, a celebrated Russian explorer, found them migrating nurthwanis is very 
considerable mimbers in the delta of the Lena valley, and thoy disappeared ule 
bout the third week In June, He was afterwarda un the Liakoff Islands forther 
to the north, and there he observed them until about June 20, when thoy dis- 
sppeared, ‘The only inference to te drawn from these tacts iv that thors must 
exist some places farther porth than these I have mentioned, which in summer are 
wuilielontly adapted for this little bird to bmild ite nest anid to rear ite young. This 
is avery important geographical fact, which we only know from the migration of 
this little bird. ‘There is one thing Mr. Trevot-Rattye bas not mentioned tous, 
and therefore I think we may fairly conclude that he did pot observa it—that is, 
au the ivland of Kelgusff there is one enormous advantage which the maintand does 
bot posses#: the coli] winde are wufficient to drive away the mosquitos, I donot 
know whether he wot with mosquitos [Mr. Barryx: Yeo), but |t in the ove fact on 
the mainland that inrpresses itself upon the traveller most strongly. The migra- 
ton of of variation iu the ice is aleo an extremely interesting point, Harvie-Brown 
and I left the mouth of the Pecbora stout August 4, and sailed in» emall brignntine, 
about 120 tons, north of thi island of Kolgoeff, and did not sec the slightest sign 
of any ice; bat this very ehip, in trying to force its way into the lagoon of the 
Pechora through the barrier islamis that protect ita comst, bad to wait several days 
before it could find a passe through the ioe. This points to about the onlinary 
dave when the ica civurs away, which, ax you will see, is extrewely late in the 
year, aod may be variable in different sezaons according to the prevailing winds. 
There is another point te which sttention has not hewn drawn for want of time, 
wad that is, the country, during the period when the loe ls breaking up in the 
spring or when jt iy beginning to form in the autumn, makes travelling almose 
rnpoasible. We made the journey from Archangel, wont by land and came heck 
by sea, und therefore had the disadvantage of having before us the continual 
worsening of the road by the melting snow, and in various places we really thought 
we should have been finally stopped in our progress. Our horses were up to their 


the 
time together, Ihave spent something like «ix months amongst them, ha 
been: extromily interested in bearing the 
Mr, Battye promised to tell ux, which he forgot to do, and that is the extriontinary 
eateh of geese which thoy had, aod which, I am sure, must have been an exciting 
scont. I have seen something of these geees when they are moulting eo rapidly, ow 
they are obliged to do in the extremely short season, that they ace absolutely 
unable to tly, and I think, if Iam pot jncorroct in rememberiug what Mr. Battye 
he Bates 


it 40 well is because Mr. Harvie-Brown and I, together with some Samoyeds. 
possessing In-all but « docen cartridges, had to walt for a ship which waa to have 
come to fetch tis, but owing to the stormy weather was unable t> do so, and if we 
hud pot fallen in with these geese I think it very likely indeed that J should pot 
have been aildressing you tonight; they were a godeend to ne, We were moro 
fortunate in finding aleeping-sccunimodation, for wa dropped upon the wreck of « 

: sleeping-aceommodation pasted : 


‘have been in: the account we have: heard this evening, and which I am sure rou 
have ull shared. 

Admira) Sir FE, Ouwaxxey: Having navigated every part of the White Sau 
in.1854, in the Russian war, in command of the naval furce, | will make a few 
observations, although the conditions of that sea ate very different to the Arctic 
Ovesu surroumilng the island of Kolgunif. 1 wish toask Mr. Trovor-Battye whother 
the Atlantio Gulf Stromn exercines any Influence around. Kolgueff, also whether any 
heavy polar ice drifts down to that island. Being war-time when I laoded at various 
places in the White Sea, my visits were generally of a hostile character, which 
dopeniied very much on the manner of my reception by the natives. As allusion has 
been mady to the attacks from mosyulto swarms, Tumy ¢ay we found them very 
formidabie and irritating defenders of their native lund. Our uly sheltered 
‘was neat Cross lalanil, at the entrance of the White Sea, where we procured fresh 
water from the rivulet on the mainland. The beats’ crews employed ia watering 
tutdrned on board with their features so much awollen by the stings of mosquitos 
we scarcely to be recognized. Much praise is due to our adventurous yachtsinen, 
who proscouto tho hazards of Arctio discovery: It wasn fortunate circntmutance 
which landed our lecturer on this unexplored island, who brought uy each im- 
portant information ns 4 naturalist, also oy the geology and geography of Kulgualf, 
Mr, Prosidont, you will agree with me in saying that Kolgaoff ia the lanl of plenty 
a compared with tho Arctic region, where we passed eleven months, inclading the 
Winter of 1850-51, which was comparsbly destitute of animal life. 

Mr. Tuxvox-Bartre: May I say—in thanking Mr, Seebohm for the kind way 
he has spoken —that wo one is more conseious than mynelf of the extremely inade- 
quate nature of the paper? I am afraid | rather over-caiminted the amount of 
time T should be able to devote to it, Although f have necesarily been obliged 
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thie evening to keep very much to geographical detalls, I of course made, dutinir 
ty stay on Kolguefl, many observations in natural history, and have many notes 
on the binds, When I have an opportunity of pablishing these, L shall bope to 
describe the big gooae-catch to which Mr. Seeholim refers. 

Tho Porswwexr: Mr, Trovor-Battye has given us a very clear aud, I should 
enppose, wxhunstive account of the physical aepects of the flora and fauna, and of 
the Interesting Samoyedi inhabitants of the island of Kolguef, To students of 
Arotic history, Kolgeeff is a classic name. When Sit Hugh Willoughby undertook 
his voyage in 1558, and discovered the coast af Novaya Zemlya, he plied to the 
north. for two days, aud then south-south-west, until be sighted low land; which T 
have no doubt was Kolzunif liland. We then read of Stephen Barrough, the future 
chief pilot of Englaud, passing the shores of Kolguelf Taland to his left, whin on 
bis way to the strait, now often called the Kara Strait, bat which ought to bear the 
name of ite discoverer, Burrough. If I remember tightly, he mentions having seen & 
great number of curious wooden idols, like those obtained by Mr, Trevor-Battye, and 
it woald be Interesting to think that ane of the images now brought home was soon 
by Stephen Burroughs, possibly handed down from father to son. Them we rend 
how Arthur Pett and Charles Jackman, in returning from Pett Strait, mandgell te 
get their little vewels of 20 aad 40 tons respectively on the sand of the southern 
coast of Kolgueif Tdland. There are many other incidents in. Aretie history con- 
nected with this istand. T think we should aleo remember that ln his interesting 
flesctiption of thesn northers shores our great poet Miltow mentions the island of 
Kolguelf. Many memories are connected with it, yet it was only a clasaic name 
ty us antil it wae clothed with living interest id the charming paper we have just 
heard road. 1 -now propose a vote of thinks to Mr. Trevor-Battye, and I feal sure 
it will be carried by acclamation, 

Dhave an impression in my own mind that Mr, Trevor-Battye has the stuifin 
him which goet to make a grmt traveller, | feel sure that if he te spared it will 
not be many years before bo comes back to ux, and appears before us in this roo 
after having achieved same other greater geographical picce of work. T shall 
have thant belief in mymind whee I convey to him‘your thanks. 1 have now great 
pleasure In thanking Mr. Trevor-Battye, in the mare of this menting, for the very 
interesting pepor bo has read to ws, 





AN ARTISTIC EXPEDITION TO THE NORTH POLE. 
By JULIUS v. PAYER. 


Paisrens ure asking for new material on which to exercise their art, 
What can ther still bo that has remained hidden, as by « miracle, 
during two thousand years of skilled workmanship? This material 
must all belong to the earth; ia it yet completely explored from an 
artistic point of view? No. This is only the case with its civilized 
states; beyond them some great master has now and again ventured a 
stop, not without » misgiving that he has thereby quitted the logitinate 
sphere of art. And yet how sinall is the matter for artistic reproduction 
in the old civilized world compared with the rest of the globe! Has 
the desert been depicted in such » manner as it undoubtedly deserves to 
be? Or the Tundra, the primeval forest of the Dark Continent, the 
swampy shores of Lake Chad, the bridle-path of the Cordiileras, the 
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Tibotan mountain-lake, or the Coral Islands? What of the animal 
world, if we except our domestic animals and some wild game—the 
Indian beasts of prey, the African pachyderms, the troops of monkeys 
or tortoises of Brazil? And then the scenes of human activity—the 
negro battles, the dreamy still-life of the South Sea Islanders, the 
buffalo-hunters, Yakuts so hardened as to sleep almost naked in the 
snow, indiarubber-collectors on the Amazons, Patagonian giants, Niam- 
Niam dwarfs, ete. Hore ia material enough for the twentieth century, 
which will perhaps bring us discoveries which muy facilitate the world’s 
intercourse in « manner till undreamed of. 

Whether the aérial ship, for the vonstruction of which so many have 
striven in vain, will be # fait accompli in the coming epoch, is atill 
doubtful; and yet in my opinion it is only by an airial route that « 
region can be explored which remains Jess known and less accessible 
than any other part of the earth—the North Pole. The fow navigators 
who have penstrated into those regions have beon wo occupied with the 
details of ice-navigation, that they have been able to pay no. attention 
to the artistic beanties of the North Pole, surpaxsing though they be. 
The impressions which I received there were overpowering, and canved 
me deep regret that 1 wus unable to reproduce thom. ‘The drawings 
with which I illustrated the aceount of my voyage, though of some nse 
a4 an explanation, could give but a remote idea of the phenomena to 
be depicted. 1 have, therefare, devoted myself to painting, and have 
been so fortunate as to achisve some success with my North Polar 
pictures, “Starvation Cove,” the Franklin series, “Never again” (a 
tribute to the memory of my deceased friend Weyprecht), and others, 
But even in the execution of these pictures, I experienced an oppressive 
feeling of insufficiency, of inability to worthily depict the richness of 
nature in the Polar Regions. The conviction forced itself upon me 
that this is to he represented in all its variety—known to hut fow—only 

Long had the erroncous idea prevailed, with regard to the nature of 
that region, that it was formed of nothing but snow; that, * white, ever 
white,” it formed a froven plain, over which a grey sky brooded. 
Whence is this description derived? In the first instance, from the 
repetition of the Old-Worid tale of Herodotus, of the horrors of the 
Scythian winter, and the land of the Anthropophagi, wrapt in a murky 
snow-filled atmosphere. Of just such « frightful aspect did the Arabe 
picture to themselves even the south of Siberian; the would-be voyagers 
to the Indies through the ico heaped up new prejudices; and if those 
had remained without confirmation, it waa supplied by the illustrations 
of English and American North Polar navigators. Who bad manu- 
fhotured these Hlustrations? Draughtsmen in London and New York 
who had never seen the lands to be depicted, and who, theretora;could 
hat depend on tradition, according to which oven the Alps were held 
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to be without beauty, and even hideous, Thus the belief crystallized 
more and more, that tle North Pole was o frightful desert, devoid of 
every artistic charm, almost of life. Times without number have IT 
encountered the utmost astonishment, even among educated nien, when 
1 have unfolded the true picture of the far North. 

What [ could do by word of mouth with individuals—without 
thereby shaking the general prepossession—I could only partially acoom- 
plish with the paint-brosh. I felt my inability to conjure up fron 
fading memories that which 1 had admired merely asa layman; os 4 
layman, that is, unpractised in saalytical mothods, whieh are possible 
to.an adept alone. Never, therefore, did I satiafy my craving to ploture 
the vast, the mysterious, the fantastic, or the tragic (thongh these still 
remained fixed in my memory), and I confined myself, without thereby 
deviating from the truth, to the dull, featureless day, which to be sare 
is common enough, and was of use fur my historical pictures—and the 
artistic variety of the Nurth vanished meanwhile. ‘Thus even I halped 
by my pictures to intensify the prevalent notion as to the appearance of 
the Polar Regions, and not without aelf-reproach did I hear, a» the echo 
of the impression conveyed, “ Well, monotonous and desolate it is ap 
there, even as it is here depicted, nothing but ies anil snow.” 

The artistic consists in change, not in gaynees of colouring, ani the 
Greatest effoot ie produced by little colour, even aw monotonous view 
geining life from charm of light, Yet there is no monotony at the 
North Pole, I have spent nearly four and a half years in those mgions, 
over entranced by the change in the picture of nature. What a magic 
spell, for instance, is produced even by the twilight—that of spring, but 
especially of autumn; the time without bright light, almost without 
shade; that of the soft, dreamy silhouettes, of the clear green sky, and 
the pale silvery tone of the moontains! The siow is now molted, and 
the blu» sea-ico lice bare, soarcely tinged with red by the setting sun. 
Even the long winter night possesses its artistic charm from the midday 
arch of light, or the moon which changes tho channels beneath into 
rivers of silver. Tho arctic sky alone would onrapture the painter, As 
the returning sun nears the horizon, every colour glows forth, « border 
oflight dividing the part of the atmosphere still in the shadow of the 
earth from that already lighted up; while the sun’s retarm is accotn- 
panied by those refractions of rays and atmospheric reflections, or Fats 
wmergana, aboot which we still know so little: 

Before s change of weather, orn storm foliowing on severe cold, the 
refraction is such that no confidence can be placed on the apparent size 
OF position of any object. Tov-blocks may present the appearance of tall 
pillars or rnined towns; ships beyond tho range of direct vision may 
appear twice, thrice, or four times repeated, anil mountaing are seen 
double or treble their real height, and constantly changing their form. 
The sun is visible days or even weeks before it actually reaches the 
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horizon, and exhibits remarkable appearances, the most seldom being 
that in which numerous false suns are grouped round the true enn in 
the centre, as many as twenty being sometimes seen in concentrio circles, 
all connected by glowing rays with the central point. All these pheno- 
mena display prismatic colours in an atmosphere filled with ive-needles 
and frost-nebulem. If the temperature sinks to 40°-€0* below zero, the 
red dise of the sun, enormously exaggerated in size, hardly breaks through 
the vapour ; everything sppears far off; men are in a moment covered 
with hoar-frost, and ‘their breath envelopes them in clouls of mist, on 
which thoir sbadow is distinguishable edged with yellow. If arift opens 
in tho ice, white pillars of frozen vapour arise like a huge fountain, 
seattering anow-dust around. In the midst of it all prowls the ioe- 
bear, aroused from his winter aleep, a nevor-resting wanderer. 

The sun monnte higher. The snow-fall ceases, and the moisture 
arising from tho sea condenses on the mountains into « covering of ico, 
tinged by the #un, still low in the sky, with a wonderfal orange and 
rose—an alpine glow lasting for weeks! All is warmth and luxuriance, 
the exact converse of the autumn twilight, As the temperature passes 
the zero-point, dusky water-vapour broods everywhere over the joy sea, 
dark ns in a total eolipse of the sun. The snow-covering of the joe 
blocks melts, and large cold ice-lnkes are formed, traversed by dim 
phantoms of snow-ridges: It is a good picture of the nether world, often 
sublime, but at the same time desolate and depressing to the ship- 
wrecked mariners, who drag their aledges, up to the hips in the water 
of a shallow aea, surrounded by unseen chasms, 

Tho “ ice-blink,” o refracted light from impenetrable pack-ice, while 
it gives warning to travellers in search of open water, serves also to 
enhance the beauty of the scene. When the sun has reached its onlmi- 
nating point, dazzling clearness of the atmosphere ensues, light fleecy 
clouds float across the deep blue aky, the sus becomes ultramaring, and 
above it icebergs rear their heads aloft, ses-birds hovering round in 
swarms, while their whole mass glows at times in the northern light. 
Only at the margin of the ice does the restless surf beat, audible even 
when invisitile, 

The land, they say, is never free from snow, for so have the illus 
trations always represented it. But, though the so-called snow-line is 
said to coincide with the sea-level in the Polar lanils, wherever in 
#ummer the temperature rises over so little above the freezing-point, 
thore is no suow covering, however low the mean for the year may be. 
By April the sugarike covering of the rucks. disappears; in May no 
more snow lies on the plains; and-in Jane there are extensive pastures, 
which supply food to herds of reindesr and mnsk-oxen. Althongh 
there is never the thick flora of our meadows, yet one meets with 
limited areas, either yellow with Papaver andicaule or Ranunculus, or 
ourmine with Silewe or Saxifrage, or blue with forget-me-not, or white 
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with Cerastiom, Owing to the long Polar day, altitude affects the 
vegetation much less than in Europe, and the mountain slopes, on 
which the sun's rays fall almost porpondioularly, often show the richest 
carpet of Howers. It is not. so much the cold per se, a8 its long duration, 
which limits the Arctic flora. As soon as the sun ceases to set, the 
snow malts as by magio, the plains are converted into bogs, while the 
hot oppressive air is filled of an evening with swarms of mosquitoes. 
The greenery imported by the vegetation Insts late into the sutuimn, 
tho temperature of which far exoceds that of spring. 

Kast Greenland, in particular, is of great beauty, Its buge Kaiser- 
Franz-Jovef Piord surpasses Norway, and may he compared to the 
Pennine Alps, supposing the valleys were filled with water. With » 
greenish landecapo on the margin, rocky walls above reaching to over 
6000 feet, and mountains behind to 13,000 feet, it forms one of the 
most majestic scenes in the work, whose beauty I have never seen 
surpassed. South of Cupe Franklin are mountains just like our famous 
Dolomites.. North-east Greenland, too, is un Arotic alpine land: 
Spitebergen has a profile like a saw; Novaya Zomlyn is a tabloland, 
buttressed by mountain cones; and all these lands enjoy the most 
lelicions invigorating atmosphere, free from minsma and germs of 
disease. 

In this aketch T have not exhansted, but only indicated, the varioty 
of Arctic natural: phenomena. I have snid nothing of the life added 
ty the picture by the animal world, or the peculiar mode of existence 
of man in thoes regions. But enough has been said to support the 
coneluvions I wish to draw, 

The sboye scenes have nover been depicted by an artist; nay, wo 
know almost as little of them as if they belonged to the moon. Shall 
it nover be otherwise? Would an exploration by the paint-brush he 
less glorious than the discovery of new lands? Would not « scheme 
be worthy of recognition and patronage, which should be devoted to 
the faithful representation by pictures of an nuknown world, serving 
thereby knowledge and science? Yet this end conld never be attained 
without an expedition sent expressly for the purpose. 

Filled for years with the idea of a pictureaquo exploration of the 
Polar Regions, 1 have set myself the task of calling into being « new 
North Polar expedition with artistic. objects in view. It is Count 
Wilozok who, by commissioning me with the execution of « colossal 
picture of the North Pole, has again, as in 1871, caused my ideas to 
take a tangible shape. It is planned that such an expedition as I have 
described shall be sent ont by Austria-Hungary. 

By far the most tempting objective of such an expedition wonld be 
North-east Greenland, the most picturesque region of the North, and 
by pushing on along the coast of East Greenland towards the Pole, one 
would reach a region of the greatest contrasts and effects, which inoresse 
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with the latitude. And as we did not before explore: further than the 
T7th degree, each step beyond would at the same time be a geographical 
discovery. It is true that for this a great expenditure would be noces- 
sary, #0 that I must also keep before me a less distant goal, and perhaps 
set on foot a sort of preliminary expedition, the results of which might 
still be important. No ono can recognize the difficulties more clearly 
than 1 do myself; tut Ido not consider them insurmountable, and my 
previous experience will guard me from entering on the task insufficiently 
equipped. I have the fullest confidence that this new Austro-Hungarian 
expedition will take definite shape, even with the ambitious programme 
which I have suggested. 

The plan of the expedition which I propose to Jead would be some- 
what as follows, A new steamer of 400) tons (200 horse-power) would 
be boilt, and manned with Dalmatian seamen, with three qualified 
officers, besides experts, enginsers, Tyrolese marksmen, eto. To carry 
out the main object, painting, | would tako alse two landsoape-painters, 
one animal-painter, and a photographer; A central studio would be 
erected at the winter quarters, and movable glass studios would also 
be taken for use both on deck during the summer snd at a«pevial 
localities, Al would be capable of being heated, and of being lighted 
by electricity supplied by benzine or petrolonm moters, A captive 
balloon might also be used as an aid to studs. Studies and pictures 
wonld be taken in great numbers. Drawing I have found possible by 
the hour even st temperature of 50° below zero, and by moonlight, 
the northern light, ete, av well a» by daylight. Painting is more 
difficult, When impossible on deck, I used to descend into the cabin 
after ouch inspection of the view; but with a suitable studio this would 
be avoided, An oil which remains liquid at very low temperatures 
wonld be used instead of oil-colours. he studies would remain un- 
altered, but their subjects would be worked up into pictures on the 
spot while the impression remained fresh. The work would be more 
difficult, but not impossiblo, on extendod aledge-expeditions, At times 
one would be limited to putting down the proper colours, while photo- 
graphs taken at the same time would show their proper arrangements. 
Hunting and other episodes would naturally bo depicted afterwanis on 
board ship. The glass studios would have to be tested beforehand in 
an exposed situation as regards their power of resisting snow-storms. 
A large proportion of all the studies would be taken, however, at a 
temperature above the froezing-point. 

The naval officers wonld carry out the meteorological and magnetic 
observations, while « naturalist (a doctor at the same time) would 
collect everywhere; Cape Franklin, at the entrance of the little-explored 
Kaiser-Frank-Josef Fiord, would recommend itself as the first winter 
quartera. A mass of rock noarly 6000 feet high is surrounded for miles 
hy « grase-covered undulating country, in which I have seen herds of 
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fifty or even a linndred head of reindeer. The fiord could be explored in 
summer and, if means allowed, a detached winter station could be 
erected in the interior in telepbonic communication with that of the 
ship. Nowhere else in the Arctio regions is the chase so productive as 
at the mouth of this ford, a bear, reindeer, musk-ox, or walrus, or 
perhaps all four, being probably met with in the course of u few hours’ 
stroll, and there should be no lack of fresh meat. Besides shooting the 
game, the Tyroleso marksmen might do good service by ascents of 
mountain peaks, which help so much to a knowledge of the configura- 
tion of the country, 

The crossing of the stream of puck-ice in ordér to reach East Greon- 
land is best scoomplished in about 74° N, Jat., ax was done by Clavering 
in 1823 and Koldewey in 1869-70, It is true the ice of that streurm is 
the heaviest in the world. There are masses along whieh one may 
steam a whole day together, and whose lofty surface cannot be seen from 
the ship. On whatever coast seals or walruses aro found, there Ezkimo 
can live, and though no one but Clavering hay scen them in East Green- 
land, it is quite possible that they may be still settled there, 

The cost of the expedition, which is to start in June, 1806, is only in 
part coverod, and it will not be slight. ‘There will be no lack of volun- 
teers, for happily there are always mon ready to incur risk to serve a 
greatend. The dangers and haniships are great, and more than & pass- 
ing enthusiasm is needed to induce men to encounter them—the steail- 
fast purpose of tho scientific inquirer, and the irresistible impulse of 
mun fo become scquainted with the globe in every direction. My 
expedition is inspired by this ever-fresh ideal, the same which influenced 
Holzenilorif! wheu he wrote to me respecting “Starvation Cove:” 
“North Polar voyages are among the most striking manifestations of 
hiuiman civilization.” 

ee 


CRATER-LAKES NORTH OF LAKE NYASA, 
Wirn 4 Svasestios as ro rux Oats or Cexmat. Arnicay Lanes, 
By Dr. D. KERR-CRose. 

Last year (1893), accompanied by my wife, it was my privilege to travel 
for a mouth on the hills north of Lake Nyasa, in British and German 
Central Africa, and to visit some new country, and to see some small 
voloanie lakes of which I had for long heard. The country to the 
immediate north of this lake ia not only interesting in itself, hut it is 
the border country between the spheres of influence of these two great 
Enropean Powers. 

The Songwe river, which divides the tyo fpheres, i¢ quite an 
arbitrary division, and rans throngh the country occupied by one great 
tribe, This tribe is known to the outer world as the Wa-akonde, but br 
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the peuple it is divided into several families or tribes. With somo 
pronounced differences, they «peak one Ianguage, and have the samo 
characteristics in customs and dress. Some occupy the piaing skirting 
the lake, others the plateau, while another section is distinctly a hill 
people, and is found in Wandale and Mesuko. The Wa-nkonde section 
was that first visited and influenced by Europeans, but we now know 
that of the five familios this is tho lonst influential, The people tham- 
selves divide their tribe thus: around Karonga and south of the Songwe 
river, the Wa-nkonde; from the Songwe to the Kinga (Li 

range) mountains skirting the lake, the Wa-nyakguaa ; directly to the 
north between the Kinga and the Wundalo Mountains to the west ja an 
extensive amphitheatre occupied by the Wa-lnkwe people; the Wundale 
Mountain country is oconpied by the Awa-bundale; while worth of the 
Songwe river, still in hill country, come the Wa-uesuko people. Fow 
travellers havo visited the two last-named families of the tribe, as thei 
country is extremely monntainous, but they are » most iutereating 
people, and quite as numerous as any of the other sections. 

The Konde conntry proper is that plain skirting the porth of the 
lake, which is shut in by the steep slopes of the Henga mountains to the 
west, and the Livingstone (Kinga) mountains to the east, It does nut 
incinde the mountain country west and north, ‘This plain is in the 
main @ dead flat, and has been laid down by the Nyasa, In the rainy 
season, great stretches are under water, and it is only habitable in 
certain localities which rise above the general Jevel, It is, however, 
very rich, being watered by six large rivers and very many sitiall 
streams which come from the hill country. A great change is coming 
over this plain, owing, us the natives say, to the “drying up of the 
lake." Yet the Nyasa must have occupied its present Iovel for a very 
long time, as there are found huge béobab (Adansonia digitata) and 
banyan (Ficus Indien) trees quite near the edge of the water, and these, 
according to most authorities, indicate ut least the gameness of level for 
several thousands of year, Still, to all who for sume years have lived 
on the lake shore, there is an obvious fall of between six and ten feet, 
say, within the last ten years. When I first exw Karonga it wns one 
sreat banana plantation; now, owing to the decrease in the rainfall, and 
the fall in the level of the Nyusa, this plant does not grow in anything 
approaching its former Inxurianve. 

Having skirted not far from the Jake shore the whole of this 
extensive plain, we began to ascend to the bill country, going through 
“ mwankonjay"—large and lovely villages. The Livingstone range of 
mountains, ay « colossal wall of thousands of feet; towered on our 
right. Not until we had reached the hille and found it impossible to 
return, did we ascertain that we had passed two small rvlernio lakes: 
and, as we had the pleasure of visiting others of a similar naturo, we 
conclude they are all of one series. The two small fakes aro named 
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Kinyire-and Ikupa, ‘They are said to be about five hundred yards 
woross, and abound in fish and hippopotami. 

Half a day’s climbing brought us to the country overlooking the 
Nyasa, und occupied by the Wakukwe people. The country here is 
called Neeria, Tere the German missionaries have settled, and begun 
« noblé-work. I can only speak of these mon in terms of tho highest 
praise. They belong to the Lutheran Church in Berlin, and already 
have opened four mission stations—one on tho lake shore, and three on 
the hills, 

Standing here, ahout 2500 feet above the lake, you obtain a mag- 
nificent yiow of the Nyasa. The Livingstone range towers in sheer 
escarpments to the east of us; away to the west, as a dim rugged line. 
you can descry the Honga mountains, with Mount Waller to the south 
and west, The Nyasa, far beneath, stretches to the horizon; while the 
Nkonde plain, distinguished by trees, lies below at our feet. The Lufiea 
river is here very much larger than we had anticipated. Noar to 
Wangemannshihe, the Berlin Mission station, it would be 100 feet 
broud, with a very rocky bed of hnge boulders, » very swift current, and 
no bridge. The missionaries have been cut off from the outer world 
for weeks, being unable to cross. 

In ite physical structure the country through which we are now 
travelling is entirely different from any other in Nyasaland. It i+ 
Aecidedly volcanic. The Livingstone (Kinga) range to the east consists 
of ancient crystalline rocks—quartzite, hornblende, and magnetite, and, 
as We now see, it runs north-west by south-east, joining ono side of 
an extensive amphitheatre. On the west is the mountain country of 
Wnradale. These two mighty ranges of mountains close in towards the 
north, and Jeave » natural hollow undulating platean, with its face 
towards tho lake. It is in this amphitheatre that the volcanic lukes 
of whioh I have spoken are to be fonnd. The whole country is typically 
yoloanic. There are conical mounds, extinct volcanoes, ainder-bede, 
streams of basaltic lava, hot springs with sulphur and sodium. The 
cones are as fresh and as typical as the extinct voleances of Central 
France, near the Puy de Parion, The Kiunguvauve lies in the bosom of 
# giant cone to the west of the Lufisa river. Bananas, bamboos, palms, 
and croepers grow in wild profusion, Tho vent itself consists of an 
ironstone. ‘The water was sweet and good, and fish and tadpoles 
abounded, On one side we saw a little stream or spring trickling into 
the lake. ‘The lake hail no outlet, but inasmuch as several stroams rise 
on the side of the oone, we have tndications of underground currents. 
In diamoter it wonld be abont two-thirds of a mile, and the natives 
say ihis-very deep. In the early morning, as we stood on the edge of 
the cone and looked down on the dark circle of water as it mirrored the 
es oe of the bananas and the fronds of the palms, we were quite 
charmed, 
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Lake tendo we also visited. It is higher up on the summit of 
anothor mountain near the Mbaka river, We came on it quite suddenly 
as wo climbed on our way to the Kisiwa, unothur lake of which we were 
tu earch. Not # oteature was near, and the oppressive silence was only 
broken by the shriek of the wild duck. We went down into the basin, 
and Junched under a giaut tree on the edge of the water. Water-lilics 
of varions colours were abundant, Looking south towards the Nyasa, 
we saw another small orater-luke, the Itamba. It lay like a great 
circular mirror, set in the midst of dense bush. It iv on the east side 
of the Mbaka river. We had only gone s little way round the hill on 
which the Itende lies hidden, wheu we saw another small lake, the 
Kisiwa. We wore in the neighbonrhood of voloanic lakes. Beforo we 
reached this last, however, we had to make a descent of nearly 1000 
foet towards the Mbuka river, We crossed the river, and ascended « 
lovely wooded country for a couple of miles, when we stood on the 
shores of the Kisiwa, Tho worl “Kisiwa" in the Tkingonde dialect 
means & fountain, and often this term is applied to each of the series of 
lakes ; so this beautiful Httle lake is nameless. It is about a milein aren, 
and is volcanic; but judging from the cone being less defined, 1 should 
say it is vastly older than the others. I find that the Kisiwa is the lake 
visited by Hlton and Cotterill in 1879, and by Mr. Thomson, ‘The last 
lake of the weries was the smull craterlake on the summit of Mount 
Rungwe, which I aleo visited. 

Two mountain spurs rise from the amplitheatro—the Kieyo and 
the Rungwe, They ure both yoleanic, We did not climb the Kioyo, as 
it looked 20 cold and uninviting. We spout two nights at the Berlin 
Mission station on the slopes of this mountain, and so oxcessive was the 
cold, we could hardly sleep! The mountain for cortain montlis of the 
year is shrouded in mist, It has, 1 am told, the churaotoristic hallow 
on ite crown, bat no lake. It is well wooded. 

In company with the Rev. Th. Richard, of the Moraviau Mission, 
Tolimbed the Rungwe mountain, It rises toa height of fully 0000 feet, 
and is well wooded throughout, At first we trndged on « moorland of 
bracken and fern, and even moss, with wild thyme in abundance; 
Composite, am the genus Helichrysum and Oynarocephale, were fonnd 
in great numbers at certain altitndes. Theso latter gare us some 
annoyance as we scrambled np on hands and knees. The sight of 
brambles (Rule fruticoncs) made us think of days of long ago. The 
varieties I have met with in Africa are thoes with white frnit, and not 
red. ‘Three species of bamboo grow at the north of Nyasa, and ft is 
from one of theee—the Rune, which abounds on the hillaide—that the 
mountain takes its name, After some hours of heavy climbing through 
undergrowth and thorny thicket, we emerged on a grassy hillside—the 
gta of which grew markedly in tufte—and looked from a height of 
2000 feet Over an undulating grase land atretching towards the Nyasa, 
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Rungwo is @ typical volesnic mountain, An enormous mass rises in 
a cone, or several cones, with hollows, or remains of hollows, on its 
crown, and gentle slopes stretching away from its side. We found the 
sevonth lake of the series ocoupying a bollow on ils summit. It is 
two-thirds of & mile in diameter, It contained littl water, and the 
surface lay about 500 yards below the rim of the ctater on which we 
stood. Wild duck swam abont freely. Several springs wore observable 
on the sides of the crater; but there was no outles. A kind of vead, of 
which the natives make sleeping-mats, grew in sbandance, No fish are 
found, although the water was said to be drinkable. Frequently we 
wore ouveloped in mist, and only ocoasionally did we get a glimpse of 
the country around and below us. It was bitterly cold—a damp cold. 
The name of the Iake is Wutiva. 

Three rivers which run into the Nyasa rise.on the slopes of this 
mountain mass, (1) The Lufisa rises from the north and cast, and 
flows round to the south, receiving innumerable streams from the Kinga 
tnountaina, (2) The Kiwitwa rises on the north and west, and flows 
round to tho south, receiving streams from the Wundale mountains, 
(3) Tho Mbaka river flows from the south face of the mountain, and 
receives streams from the plateau itself. Lava-beds are very distinct, 
aa thoy slope from the mountain summit, and are not much cut up by 
weathering. Indeed, some of these cannot be mistaken, as they are 
so marked in their abrupt ending. The molten mass has gradually 
Decome more and more consistent and consolidated, Few of the natives 
have boen on this mountain summit, for it is looked upon with awe and 
dread, Some say that long ago, when they were forced to climb with 
their eatile during war, they saw the lake, and in the woods heard 
people speaking and children crying; now the general belicf is that 
a tribe of * heavenly people” resides there. 

The soil of this amphitheatre isextremely rich. Speaking generally, 
it ix dark loam ; in some places it is a soft pumice-stone, intermixed 
with a reddish loam. It is very easily wronght, What tends to ifs 
richnues i the consistency and regularity of the rain-fall. Soarcely a 
oonth in the year passes without rain, and sometimes not a week. ‘The 
set acasok bere is defined, not by rain falling, but by its coming 
every day, and coupled with the fact that it is also falling on the plain. 
Fiom observations taken during several years, rain falls on an average 
170 days out of the 365. Tho barometer stands at 25-000, There are 
certain places where the rain is excessive, as near the Kieyo mountain. 
There the natives do not cultivate at the beginviog of what is known as 
the rainy season, but at (ts close, 

So much for the coumfry, Let mo say a word about the people— 
aud what 1 ay refere to the various sections of tho tribe. I doubt 
if finer eillages or letter-huilt houses exist anywhere in uncivilized 
Aftics than are fonnd among the “* Wa-nyakyusa™ people. Round 
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houses are occupied by the married people; but thoy also build 
square houses and long eattle-folde—the “kivwaga.” The walla are of 
bamboo set into the ground at an angle of about 100°. Smutl bricks— 
“amapambe "—about the size of an ostrich egy, are fitted neatly, while 
plastio, into the framework. The whole ix 4 lingo basket of bamboo 
reeds and mud. ‘The reeds on the roof are tied in wavy lines in the 
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form of a dome, and the thatch is laid with great skill. What is mors, 
the house ix scrupulously clean! Largo villages are uncommon ; but on 
the plains one village udjoins another by banana groves, which often 
extend for miJes. Trees, too, aro often their pride, bemg planted both 
for utility and ornamentation. They will point out partionlar giant 
trees, and assure you that they were planted by their fathers. to indicate 
divisions of the land. ‘There are no stockaded ‘villages, although I have 
seon n kind of poisonous cactus growing os adefence. Their onltivation, 
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too, is remarkable. All manual work is done by giant hoes, The 
fields look as if they had been deeply ploughed, and every furrow is 
perfectly straight. They aro a tall, muscular race, It isa treat, from 
an anatomical point of viow, to see the development of these“ men of 
nature." Head, face, thorax, limbs, are perfect; even their teeth are 
pearly white, for they are always rbbing tham with « soft, fibry wood. 
They have scarcely got beyond the “fig leaf” stage, and are not likely 
goon to adopt that civilization which produces # native with a yard of 
‘soiled: cloth worn round his waist. ‘Their neighbours, the Wa-kingn. 
are s puny race physically, although they are true mountaineers; and 
L never saw tho adductor muscles of the thigh #o well developed as in 
this otherwise ill-developed people. Every man (Wa-nkonde) scems to 
be innoculated with the free spirit of independence prevalent among 
tho inhabitants of mountainous distriocta: Their wants are fow, and 
from strangers it may be said they desire nothing. Cloth they ap- 
prociate, but have little idea of its valuc. They are in what ane might 
eall tho * Brass-wire Ago.” his is their gold, or medium of exchange. 
You can buy anything for brass wire. lron is found in the Kinga 
mountains, and is extensively wrought. The ironstone is of a pure 
whitish varisty. They make iron, coppor, and brass belts as thick as 
man’s little finger, and wear them on the waist. Six or more of auch 
belt# muy be worn on the person of one individual, These are their 
“mapyeta.” Their word for riches is “iron"—"ifiera™ The Nkonde 
spears ure famed. Though not so large as those of the Masai, their 
spears and bill-hooks are crucl-looking weapons, with long-shaped barbs. 
The shafts are made of a dark, hard wood, and are frequently dyed 
Wack. They are ornamented, and often beautifally injaid with «a 
delleite tracery of brass, copper, or iron. Thoy have fifteen varieties 
of spears, bearing different names. Beyond abundance of brass and 
eopper and iron wire, they go almost nude, while a atrip of bark cloth 
is the modest sttire of their women. In their own way they ore o 
hard-working race, but absoltrtely ignorant of restraint or consistent 
application, They are kindly, good-natured, conrteons, and hospitable ; 
hut they ure unreliable. Their promises are worthless, and are, of 
course, freely given. I repeat, thoir faults are unreliability and utter 
indiffermice to outside influence, 

Matilation and other barbarous customs so often practised in Africa, 
and above all awongst the Wa-wemba ( Ba-bembs), are seldom resorted 
tohers, Yourarely or never see a man who has Jost hiv eyes, or lips, or 
hands, Slavery ia not in existence in the tribe, not even in its domestic 
form. Hitherto they have resisted all Arab infinence. Only on on 
occasion, when their great chief, Chungn, died, have I heard of people 
being buried alive. Despotio chieftains are unknown, and government 
is invested in the chief and his conncillors. Woman is uccorded a very 
high place, and, although sho may not rule, she has most of the legal 
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Tights of mun; and the principal wife, or “mwehe,” of the ruling chief, 
is a personage of considerable influence. Formerly cattle abounded, but 
eighteen months ngo these were nearly swept away by tho plague of 
anthrax, which devastated the African continent in its ventral portion, 
We passed through many villages whore the long cattle kraal was 
falling todecsy, Elephants, zebras, varieties of deor,are found in certain 
localities, and at one time enormons herds of buffalo were seen roaming 
over the plains ; but these, like the cattle, have now almost disappeared, 
The superstitions and beliefs of the people are interesting subjects, but I 
will only mention two or three, which struck meas peculiar, In-varioue 
parts of the country, and often on the crests of rounded mounds of 
considerable size, dre to be seen clumpe of thick forest. hero ure their 
* isyeta,” oraacred groves, or burial-places of their ancestors. The undor- 
growth is co thick that the sun's rays seldom penctrate. In their days 
of trouble, the “waputi/’ or priests, resort thore to pray to the spirits 
of their fathers. In these the prophets, “awaraghusi,” deliver thoir 
messages. No other living creature is allowed to enter. Should war or 
disease visit the tribe, the “ mputi™ kills a bull, and offers the blood and 
the head of the animul. They firmly believe in the spirit of evil; he 
is * mbasi,” In one place Mbasi is & person—an old man—whw exercises 
extraordinary power, He only speaks at night; and to the head-men of 
the tribe, and during the interview every other voice must be silent, 
und every light extinguished, In Wundale the people believe in suck a 
person, who hax the power to make lions, and who mukes yae of them as 
messengers of evil, His home is surrounded with long grass, in which 
he keeps his liona, a# other men keep dogs. Ifa man has « dispute with 
his neighbour, who refuses to come to terms, these lions may be hired to 
lestroy his cattle! 

T was much struck to find that all over the north end of Lake Nyass 
the people regularly perform « post-mortem on their dead, Death in 
war ia the only exception. One of the elderly men takes a strip of 
baniboo, and makes an incision inthe abdominal wall below the riba, 
and carefully inspects the viscera. ‘They bury immediately outside the 
door of the hons¢, aud ins sitting posture. In Wandale, about 4 year 
after the decease and at dead of night, the friends lift the bonew and 
cast them into certain clumps of trees, found all over the country. 
These groves are full of human bones. 

Formerly, the whole.of the north of Nyass waa under the despotic 
rul¢ of Merere, the chief of Urango, For long, however, thie tyrant has 
been gradually Josing his power. Every sectian of the people has its 
own story of the struggle with the hordes of warriors that came from the 
north. Now he has entirely lost his influence with the lake people, 
and confines hia raiding excursions to the tribes round Mount Rungwe 
and the Kieyo,. Some twelve years ago his greatest warrior was killed 
neat the lake, and he has never since regained his power. This warrior 
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was believed to be proof against the spear. He was taken captive, how- 
ever, and dragged before the chief Mwanjewara, when a thousand 
speata were hurled into his body, As lato as Septomber, 1892, 600 
of Merere's fighting men came down to the neighbourhood of Rungwo. 
Ou their appearanos the people fled to the hills, and, with their cattle, 
took refuge in caves and inaccessible fastnesses, Morére’s men followed, 
when the fugitives bnrled stones down the steep slopes, and killed many 
of the men. This so discouraged tho invadere that they left the 
country. This is Africa ! 

Leaving this interesting amphitheatre, we travelled due west by 
south in the mountain country of Wundale. I am right In describing 
this a¢ a motintaln country. It is « continuation of tho Henga and 
Moemkeo ranges. Wundale—n/ali means “high” or “ tall'—proper 
consists of a series of mountain ranges running due north and south, 
with valleys opening towards the Nyasa, It is 30 miles in breadth and 
60 or more in length, and maintains a level of from 5000 te 6000 feet 
above the sea, with two peaks, Mwasowa and Nyembers, which rise to 
R000 feet, The soil differs from that found in the Kinga mountains or 
the Ukukwe plains we bayo just crossed, The rock is typical granite, 
with its felspar of the orthoclass pink variety. The glassy lustre of 
this potash felspar is very apparent, and the pink colour gives a red 
tone to the soil and subsoil of the country. 

Tn approaching this mountain conntry we crossed the Kiwirwa river. 
This river, a4 I have already said, riseu fron the north and west faces 
of Rungwe, makes a wide sweep, and ruus dne south, receiving streams 
from the east face of the Wundale mountains. We crossed this rivor 
by a natural bridge of & most interesting nature. The river here runs 
through = series of wild glens twenty miles in length, and exhibits all 
the rugged: grandeur of mountain scenery. ‘The river itself is nearly 
100 fect broad, and plnuges through gleus and cascades and gorges 
adorned with tropical vegetation. As we stood near the bridge re- 
ferred to, we saw two waterfalls within » mile of each other in the 
course of the river. Two énormons blocks of basaltic -rock hurled 
from the distant hills have fallen across the water, and lean one on 
the other at an angle of 45°. They thus span tho torrent as it aweepe 
below. 

Leaving the Eiwirwa river, we entered Wundale proper, and had 
two days of very stiff climbing. Cattle were seen everywhere, for the 
anthrax was less severely felt in these uplands. We climbed until we 
reached grassy mountainous country 4500 and 5000 feet above the sen, 
Thon we made a sheer dovcent of fully 1000 feet, to a wild mountain 
torrent named Kawake, ‘This stream, the Kawaka, comes from the 
north, and runs into the Suwiewi river, which joins the Kiwirwa, 
Even in the dry season these streams convey a considerable volume of 
water, The descent to the Rawaka was ono of the steepest I have aver 
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made. We had ut times to steady ourselves lest we should fall forward. 
The Sawiswi is a broad river, and comes through the wildest of glens. 
We crossed it by a rickety native bridge made of bamboo. Leaving 
the bridge, we climbed for three hours, and emerged on a grassy height 
7400 feet abore the sea, Hore we bad another magnificent view of the 
Nyasa. Tho waves breaking on the shore were distinctly visible. To 
tho cast was the Livingstone (Kinga) range, stretching as far as the 
eye could reach. At two separate levels, ono above the other, were long 
lines of white cloud—doud-level, double table-covers, Directly east wo 
discerned Mounts Kieyo and Rungwe, but both summits were shronded 
in mist. The Ukukwe plain, 4000 feet above the sca, seemed an undn- 
lating flat. Woundalo is wonderfully well watered: Springs seemed to 
bubble forth from every hillside. In one of the larger valleys I counted 
thirteen sub-valloys, each with its little rivulet ranning to the parent 
stream. The honsea are built on terraces dug ont of the hillside, and 
hidden in banana groves. Those latter, with their green foliage, 
contrast strikingly with the red soil. Tho people are highlanders, wild 
and independent, but have all the characteristice in dress and customs 
of the other sections of their tribe. The news of a stranger being in 
the valley is spread with marvellons rapidity. In a few minutes every 
cow is called—for the cattle are taught to follow the hori on his making 
a peculiar labial sound—to the deep fullage of the sub-valleys, or driven 
to inaccessible heights. It may be that the natives have never bofore 
seen o white man, and still Jess a white lady, but they look upon the 
caravan with the utmost aany-froid, 

Crossing this interesting mountain country, with ite doep-rod soil, 
ashy poople, cattle, bangnas, tain, and evergreen bille—for there are no 
bush fires, so characteristic of African life, ap hore—we dessend toward« 
the Songwo river, as it winds its way through this world of mountains, 
and have again reached the dividing-line or boundary between the two 
European spheres of influence, Here we enter upon an entirely different 
soll and people and mode of fe. The clay ix light yellow and less 
rich; the vegetable ix much lees luxuriant and tropical, Bananas will 
not grow, the villages are stockaded, and the whole country is poorer 
and not so well waternd. We are now on the Nyasa-T'avganyika plateau, 
traversed by the Stevenson road. This platenu hos been desuribed to 
often, that I do not feel justified in making « single remark beyond the 
following, Ea route we passed a stockaded village named Kinunka, 
which aneans, in the dialect of the place, “an unpleasant odour.” Near 
it there ix # fountain 150 feet in diameter, covered with sodinm and 
magnesium salt, Sulphnrotted hydrogen is ale» generated, giving rise 
to the name of the place, On our way home we left the usnal road 
about six milos beyond Mwenewanda’s village, and skirted the Mesnko 
country. "This latter is really another Wundale, south of the Songwe 
tiver, It is even more mountainons, but the soil is poorer. On our 
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way south we crossed quite a number of small streams nol marked 
before, all of which ran to the Lufisa river. 

Two facts observable on this journey set us speculating as to what 
could be the-origin of the Nyasa anil of the series of lakes—some fresh, 
some brackish, aome salt—found in the centre of the African continent: 
(1) the seven crater-iakes wo had now visited; (2) the fact that wo 
bad traversed the water-parting of the whole continent of Central Africa. 

Within a very few miles you see the head waters of the Shiré river; 
of the Leangwa valley; of the Chambezi flowing into the Congo and 
the Atlantic; of streams running to Lake Rakwa, and not far off tiny 
streams which eventually find their way to the Indian Mocan. 

‘The formation of large lakes in the contre of continents at different 
altitudes and of great depth is « problem of great difficulty, The 
“inland seas”"in the centre of Africa are no exception to this rule. 
Africa is one of the oldest of the continents, and hay seen marvellous 
changes from geological point of view, The hills and valleys, the strate 
of sand and clay, marl and chalk, and sven coal, found where they aro 
least expected, point ty extraordinary upheavals in past time, Hill and 
valley seem to have changed places; great rents to have opened up and 
swallowed whol countries, and it may be mountain ranges, leaving 
behind indescribable chace. 

As we reflcet on their possible origin, let us recollect a few facts, 

1, East Africa is « country of table-lands 

2. Its lakes, Tanganyika, Nyasa, Rukwa, Bangwoolo, Mwero, and to 
some extent those further north—pot to speak of tho lesser lakes—run 
more or less-in the lie of the continunt north and sonth, and are separated 
from the ves to the east by highland, and are environed by great 
mountait systems remote from those of the coast range. 

4. The lakes are all at high elevation. 

4. Some of tho Inkes have evidence of great volcanic activity haying 
taken place in late geological time. We have recently extinct craters - 
w6 have hot springs and lava flows. 

5. ‘There is « decided paralletiam between the lakes and the strike of 
the mountaina, and they oocupy vast valleys surrounded by high ground 
or table-land. 

6. The mountains consist chiefly of crystalline and echistess rocks 
and pnoiss. 

7. The number of tho lakes in the centre of the continent fa great; 
and wome are salt, some brackish with sodium and magnesium salts, and 
some are fresh. 

8, Most of them have islands. 

9% Some are surrounded by markedly esearped hillk, with terraces 
Yining from them. Some of these terraces denote a former highor level. 

10, In some places the lakes are «aid to be extremely deop. Notably 
on Lake Nyasa woe have great variations of depth. At the south end 
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souniings have been made to the depth of 200 fathoms, and no bottom 
found, At the north and west of thia luke the shore is extromely 
shallow, with sandy spits due to the débris brought down for ages by the 
six large rivers, while on the north-east, under the Livingstone range, 
soundings have been made to « very great depth without reaching » 
bottom. Last year, whom soundings were taken at Rumbira bay, they had 
evidences of great heat ats considerable depth below the level of the lake. 

As far as I know, no geological sections have been made of the rocks 
surrounding the Central African lakes, but the biological question has 


been partially disonssed, and the specimens found are said to bear & 
marked resemblance to marine forms. Lately, the modifications which 
marine invertebrate and vertebrate forms of lifo undergo in their 
adaptation to a fresh-water life have received 4 great deal of attention. 
It is hand to believe that these lakes are of glacial origin, and that the 
sea did not ermde them, (Glaciers and ice-sheets leave their records on 
rocks so distinct that they cannot be mistaken. Have wo any evidences 
of transport? any glacial déirie? any signs of striation? Have any of 
the rocks left behind the smooth ronnded bosses (reches uautaunces) ? 
Some deny the possibility of lake erosion by stones carried on ice, or by 
the glacial stream. In somo of the lakes thero is no possibility of migration 
of life. If they had a glocial origin, then the fish, mollasca, and crustaces 
must hayo been introduced subsequently, for + fauna or flora could not 
live during the formation of a lake by glacial erosion, From what we 
know of the fauna, they point to another origin. The dried-ap and 
retreating lakes all over the centre of Africa, the terraces found on some, 
Jenote & former vast extension of these Inkes; the great depths said to 
exist make it hard to resist the evidenco that these great inland waters, 
despite their differences of altitude (and they do differ in this respect), 
were once part of the sea. The fama and flora were introduced when 
the aspect of nature was very different from what it is at the present 
moment. The sou itself could not excavate such lakes; ite power of 
erosion is limited to a few fathoma of depth, We conolude, thorefore, 
that the terrestrial conditions preceded the marine, ‘These Inkee were, in 
the first instance, arms of the sea, as the Ked Sea iz at the present moment. 
The whole continent participated in the general movements of the later 
Tertiary ages, such as crushing, subsidence, faniting, and upheaval, which 
are evident on every hand. The fanna living on during these supcessive 
convulsions gradually adapted itself to its varying environment, We 
Inow that vast nphoavals and depressions have taken place to the north 
and east of the African continent. The Sea of Galilee ia 330 feet, and 
the Dead Sea 1390 foet, below the Mediterranean. Here we might have 
had another inland sea. What is more, l understand that Nile fish have 
been recognized by Dr. Gunther in the Sea of Galilee. It may yot be 
proved that the whole of the centre of Africa was at one time a vast soa. 
Monntain ranges have emerged, producing great inland lakes, some of 
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which have become land-locked, some salt, and some, after long potiods 
of time, have been effaced. ‘These great convulsions in nature may have 
produced this remarkable series of Central African lakes, while voloanio 
undormining, such as is evident at the extreme north of Lake Nyasa, has 
added its quotum. 
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(Tux following communication, dated “Webi Shebeli, December 14, 
1804,” has been received from Dr. Donaldson Smith -—]} 

After leaving the Webi Shebcli, we made friends with the Arusa 
Gallas at once. They were not the warlike people I had expected. 
‘On the contrary, they would not believe we had crossed the river where 
it was so difficult, bat insisted that we had come from the olonds to rid 
them of their conqnerors, the Abyssinians. We were passed on from 
village to village with the greatest show of good will imaginable, 
There wae much talk in the conntry about Sheikh Husein, as o place 
of great importance. ‘There was a large sprinkling of Mohamedans 
among the Gallas, and by these Sheikh Husein was regarded usa holy 
city, 1 determined to visit this village, and go thence to Lake Dumble 
(incorrectly marked “ Demble” on the maps). 

For tho first 50 miles west of the river the country presented a 
very dry and unproductive appearance, resembling most parte of 
Somaliland. We wero obliged to thread our way among the mimosa 
bushes and acaciag with tle greatest difficulty, cutting « path most of 
the way. Wo savended rapidly from the Webi Shebell,; and when we 
reached the wells of Gorgora there wasa great change in tho climate and 
vegetation. Cool moist air, and an infinite variety of trees, bushes, and 
vines. We now commenced to have plenty of rain, Threading our way 
along the edge of a much-broken plateau for many marches, wo reached 
the village of Luku, elevation 5200 feet, on September 17, 1994. To the 
north of our line of march there was a mountain range running neatly 
east and west, while to the south was great expanse of low-lying 
bushy country, with here and there a single mountain peak visible. 

At Tuku we found a tomb of ane of the former Mohamedan 
aheikhs onlled Abai Azied, which was made of stone in the form of u 
dome, 20 feet high, resting on a huge stove base. Crowds of natives 
followed us all the way to Sheikh Husein, and did much to assigt us in 
clearing # path for the camels. I was struck by the richness of the soil, 
and the splendid crops of durrha, maize, and other ccreals raised by the 
natives, The country between Luku and Sheikh Hosein was by far the 
best-cultivated land I saw on my journey, althongh the whole of the soil 
in this monntainous district would delight the heart of an English farmer, 
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Wo passed vory many deserted villages, however, even close to 
Sheikh Hnsein. It was a very rough mountainous path that led from 
Lukn to Sheikh Husein, and my poor camels suffsred severely, There 
is soarcely a camel to be seen in these highlands, as they are not good 
pack-animals for rongh roads, donkeys being used for this purpose. 

We reached Shoikh Husein on September 21, and ere my caravan 
was destined to remain for a very long titne, Iwas much surprised at 
the stone buildings I'saw here. There were five shining white tambs 
of sheikhs, two stone mosques, and many dilapidated stane buildings 
senttered over the hill, The hill on which the village is situated is 
4 miles in diameter at ite base, is only 300 feet above the surrounding 
country, and hase flat top, on which the village is built. Only 6 miles 
to the south isu splendid group of mountains, from 6000 to 8000 feet 
high, to the highest one of which the name of Gubeion is given. To 
the left is « most striking mountain, somewhat isolated from the reat. 
This is Abugassim, and is a great landmark, Very near to Sheikh 
Hasein, the river which forms the principal source of the Webi Sheboli, 
and which I shall call after myself, winds sonth as it passes in front of 
Mount Abougessim. It fows north-caat, and finally south-cast into 
the Shebeli river, I found another stream emptying into the Shebeli 
just below this, which I traced to its source, It js called the Darde, 
and never dries up, according to native report, It rises, as do most 
of the streams in this part of Afrion, from the mountains surrounding 
this great grassy plateau called the Budda, the eastern end of which I 
reached as shown on iy map. 

T had» good opportunity to make a thorough survey of this country, 
and to do « great deal of collecting. The woods were full of beautiful 
birds and butterflies und flowering plants. The thermometer at Shoikh 
Husein averaged 73°, while on the highest plateaus it averaged 62° 
for twenty-four hours. My Somali boys anffered severely from the 
cold nnd the rain, which fell in torrents for a aliort time every day or 
night. 

T will out my story short, merely stating that the Abyssinians 
would not let me advance. They twice stopped us with an army at 
Emperor Menelek’s order, and I have beon compelled to return to the 
Webi Shebeli. Mr, Gillett and I mado a rich discovery in the way of a 
wabterranean passage. A large tributary of the Jub river had carved 
its way through « hill for one mile, as it curved south-east through a 
deep canyon. This stream is called the “Web,” and the river Smith 
is called the “Wabi” by the natives; but the hames are often oon- 
fnsed, 80 I have named the “ Web" river Gillett, and the caves I have 
marked on my map as the caves of Wyndlawn, 

On thy north side we could only penetrate a little over 100 yards 
ax tho hill had-fallen’in on ono side of the stream. ‘The strean, wat 
too deep for us to cross, but I could see high chambers continuing 
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indefinitely into the darkness on the other side. On the south side we 
want 4 long way into the heart of the mountain, the vaulted rovfs over- 
head being over 50 feet high, 

Not far from these caves is a splendid rngged mountain range 
called the Darro and Howattn mountains. The country between these 
and the Webi Shebeli is yery broken and rough. On my journey north 
this had appeared to be a very evenly inclined plain, rising gradually 
towards the west, In traversing this on my retarn to the Webi Shebeli, 
I found it to be cut up inte broad valleys not over 500 feet deep. The 
hills are flat-topped and of a uniform height, giving the appearance to 
the country of ita having been broken up by glacial action, the course 
of the valleys taking in general a sonth-ensterly direction. Doop 
rifts and many dry bods of streams, ae well ne great heaps of loose 
stones; make rapid travelling an impossibility.. The poil is a very light 
clay, and contains much salt. In two of these tugs we found water in 
pools, and a tiny variety of peroh, which shows the water does not dry 
up. I am quite satisfied that there is a far greater rainfal) as one 
progresses north-west from Somaliland. 

We are all very well, although much disappointed at having to 
retrace our steps. However, I have no doubt that, by crossing the 
Webi Shebeli far south, and making a hard push, we eball avoid the 
Abyssinians until we get among the Borans, who are their enemies still. 
They wonld have to deal with an uneonquered people before they 
reached us in this case, Emperor Menelek claims the whole country 
ne far south as the sea | 

l enclose a map of the conntry as far as Ihave gone Mr. Gillett, 
Dodeon, and I are in excellent health. Ihave no doubt that we shall 
finally reach Lake Rudolf, althongh it will take « lovg time to do so, 
Lam obliged to make long, tedious stops to allow the camels to pick up, 
as they suffered much in the mountains. 
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By WILLIAM MORRIS DAVIS, Professor of Physical Geography, Harvard 
University. 


Yivesit.—The sivors of Eastern England have been deviloped in their qmesent 
courses by the spuctanevus growth of drainsge lines on au origiual gently inciined 
plain, composed of sedimentary atrata of varying resivtance. In the course af this 
development, the land has been at least once worn down to a lowland of faint reliof, 
and afterwards broadly uplifted, thus opening a second cycle of denmiation, and 
reviviis the tivers to new activities; and in the second oycle of denudation, the 
adjustment of streams to structures has been carried to a higher degree of perfection 
than it could have reacted in the firet cycls, 

Outline —L. Introduction, 2. Division of region. 8. Statement of the case. 4. 
General geological history of region. 5, Deductive scheme of tiver development, 
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#& The growth of mubsequont streams, 7, Diagrams of river adjustments. 8, Con- 
Hitlens determining river adjmetments. }, Conseqnences of uplift of land-area, 10. 
Necessity of explicit statement of theory, 11. Evidence of uplift of landarea, 12. 
Marine or subsirial denudation, 13: Criteria for disctimisation. 14. Sibordinate 
conditions. 15, Consequences of theory confronted by facts. 16, Tho rivera of 
Rastern England. 17. Conclusion. 


1. After much study of English maps and writings at lomo, I have 
been tempted to entertain certain theories regarding the development 
of English rivers, and to announce them in recent years to my calloge 
clusses; but realizing the danger of theorizing at a distance, » part of 
tho last summor has been given to an exoursion over the ground, ao as 
to test the theories by examination of the country and by conference 
with English stndenta of the question. ‘The experiance has been most 
enjoyable, and in. the hope of securing comment and discussion on a 
subject of so much interest in physical godgraphy, the following state- 
ment of the problem and its results is submitted to those who may 
examine the question more deliberately, : 

2, Broadly speaking, England may be divided by the irregular lowland 
belt of New Red Sandstone into. region of older structures and more 
complicated forms on the west, and « region of younger strnoture and 
more simple forme on the east. The western region has three ventros 
with vurious depeniioncies, all worthy of finer suldivision: the Lake 
District, with the great stretch of Carboniferous beds fron: Northumber- 
land to Derbyshire; Wales, with the small isolated midland Carboniferous 
districts; and Cornwall, The eastern region, characterized by the 
escarpments of the Ojlite and Chalk, with their uplands and dip slopes 
and Tertiary margins, is divided by the transverse depressions of the 
“Humber and the Wash north of the London basin, and somewhat com- 
plicated by the uplift of the Weald in the south-east. 

$. The rivers of the newer eastern region, and of the intermediate 
lowland, as well as some of the atreame of the older western region, 
present certain geographical features of systemmtic arrangement that 
seem capable of explanation, becanse their arrangement falls into so close 
accord with the expectations concerning river growth that are deducible 
fromthe geological history of the region. In short, the rivers of to-day, 
in the mature stage of the present cycle of donudation, appear to be the 
revived and matured successors of a woll-adjusted system of consequent 
and subsequent drainage inherited from an carlier and fur-ad vanced cycle 
of denudation. Perhaps the best way of explaining what is meant 
by this condensed statement will be first to follow throngh an ideal 
but reasonable and pertinent eystem of river development, and ufter- 
wards to match iis deductions with the facts presented by the existing 
rivers. . 

+ Imagine a well-varied mountainous region gradually wasting away 
by denudation, and as gradually sinking beneath the sea. Its windward 
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elopes will be well washed by sufficient rains; its leeward slopes will be 
rier, and, Hf the height of the mountains is great enough, the lowlands 
at the leewant haso may possess saline lakes, around and within which. 
the waste from the mountains will be deposited, with the remains of land 
anitnals and plants, or with forma representing freeh or brackish water. 
As the depression of the region coutinues, the mountains lose their 
former height both by wearing down and by sinking; the Piedmont 
lowlanils may be submerged, and marine sediments will then bury the 
subaétrial anid lacustrine deposits, and encroach upon the fading moun- 
taine. The ridges will stand out a4 capesand promontorics ; the valleys 
will be drowned into ostnaries or fiords; the streams will be shortened 
by the submergenes of their lower courses, and often mongh what wus 
at first « single river-tree with many branches is now oonverted into 
several smaller independent rivers by the loss of the trouk stream in the 
tlrowned valley. Having frequently to speak of euch dissevored rivers, 
which are very common in many parts of the world, I have fallen into 
the habit of calling them “ betrunked;" the term being analogons to 
“beheaded,” the two terme serving very woll to suggest the opposite: 
processes by which rivers are often affected. 

The strats deposited during the submergence of the region will 
diminish inthickoess off shore, and an increasing proportion of calcareous 
matorial may be expected as the neighbouring land-ares docreases. The 
once lofty mountain summits, now worn down to a toleralily accordant 
height as the sea rises, may finally be quite submerged. Although the 
monntain range may have been denuded by thousands of feet during 
this long chapter of earth-history, and although the sediments furnished 
by eo great a denudation may have accumulated to o thickness of 
thousands of feet in the encroaching ees, yet the littoral sea may not have 
been at most more than a hundred fathoms deep during the whole pro- 
cest; deposition may huve so nearly balanced depression that shallow 
water wus insintained during the whole period, Indeod, by introducing 
sudh episodes as halts in tho depression, or even slight movements of 
elevation; by admitting climatic variations from dry to wet, from warm 
to cool, all manner of nataral complications may be introdneed In the 
seriés of strata by which the old mountains are finally buried. 

5. Now reverse the process, Let gradual and intermittent elevation 
replace depression. Let the greater elevation be in the region of the old 
mountains, Ax the acu-bottom rises to form a new lant, it will take the 
shape of a gently sloping plain. Streame will gather, guided by the 
slight inequulities of the constructional surface, and run down its faint 
incline ‘to the seu, their length increasing a» the shore recedes. If the 
uplift ia uneven, with domes and troughs, the streams will sesume an 
appropriate arrangement, in accordance with the special directions of the 
dip slopes. If certain residual summits of the old mountains were not 
completely drowned and buried at the time of greatest depression, the 
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short betrunked streams that ran from them will be tho initial head~ 
waters of the new drainage system ou the rising coastal plain; but many 
entirely now streams will be formed on intermediate parts of the plain. 
‘The latter may be called simple consequent streams, The former will 
be oldistreams in their upper courses, surviving on the mountain heads 
from the former cycle of history, and now extended by the mouthward 
addition of consequent lower courses. Various independent old be- 
trunked head-waters may in this way be engrafted on » single new con- 
sequent trunk stream. In describing existing river systems, it is 
oartainly desirable to bear in mind the changes of this kind that the 
past may havo played in bringing forth the present. The term “con- 
sequent” was introduced by Powell; “extended” has been used by Tarr 
in the sense here adopted. 
Let there now be conceived a pause in the process of elevation after 
the uplift has reached a measure of 2000 or 3000 fect, and. after the 
growing plain has attained « breadth of 100 or 200 miles. The con- 
sequent streams proceed to entrench themselves in the slanting plain, 
and in a geologically brief period, while they wre yet young, they will 
cut their valleys down so close to baaclevol that they cannot for the time 
being cut thom any deeper; that is, the streams will, of their own 
accord, redace their valley lines to suoh a grade that their capacity to. do 
work sball be just equal to the work they have todo. When this con- 
dition is reached, tho streams may be described as having attained a 
* profile of equilibrium ;" or, more briefly, they may he said to be graded, 
It may be noted, in passing, that inasmuch ax the work that a stream bas 
‘todo ia constantly varying, it must as constantly seek to assume now 
adjustments of grade, In. the normal course of river ovents, undisturbed 
by outside interference, the change in the work is so alow that the 
desired adjustment of capacity to work is continually maintained. It 
may be that during the ailolescence of river life, the work to be done 
is on the increase, on aocount of the increasingly rapid dalivery of land- 
waste from. the slopes of the growing valley branches; aud-in this caso, 
part of the increase of wuste must be laid down in the valley trough so 
a$ to steepen the grade, aud thus enable the stream to gain capacity to 
carry the rest. Suck « stream may be ssid to aggrade its valley, adopt- 
ing » good term suggested by Salisbury ; and in this way certain flood- 
plains (but by no means all flood plains) may have originated. Aggrad- 
ing of thy valloy line may often characterize the adolescence of a river's 
life; but later on, through maturity and old age, the work to he done 
dlecreases, and degrading is begun again, this time not to be interrupted. 
The longer the river works, the fainter is the grado that itadopts. _ 
6. While the original consequent streams are thns at work cutting 
down, aggrading, and degrading their valley lines, lateral branohes will. 
be leveloped by headward orosion in greater or less number. In regions, 
of tilted structure, with alternations of distinctly harder and softer 
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strata, the lateral branches will be developed along the strike of the 
softer masses; «ud inasmuch a9 such ¢trerms can be developed only 
after opportunity is offerel to them by the deopening of the original 
consequent valleys, it eoms appropriate to call them snbsoquent streams ; 
the term “‘snbeequent” having been used by Jukesin hisimportant essay 
om certain yalleys in the south of Jreland (Quart: Jour. Geot Soc., 
XViii, 1862), essentially in the meaning hero given, although not ae a 
technical term, The peculiarity of subsequont streams is, therefore, that 
they run along tho strike of weak strate; while consequont streame rin 
down the dip, crossing hardor and softer «trata alike. Tho stronger 
the dip, and the more marked the contrasts of harder and softer strata, 
the better the definition of the eubsequont streams Professor Green 
clearly rocognizes streams of thie kind, and gives examples and illns- 
trations of them in his ‘ (icology * (pp, 425, 426), but he conceives them 
as beginning on # plain of marine denudation, not on the sidb of = con- 
sequent valley in an original constructional land surface: Hye calls them 
“longitudinal,” thus not separating them from many longitudinal con- 
sequent etreams, suck as are found in the synclinal troughs of the Jure, 
or of which the Keunctt-Thames may bo tuken as an example. He does 
not mention their relation to adjustments, considered below, and he 
seema to regard them as of exceptional or peouliar docurrence, for he refers 
to the subsequent streams of southern Ireland as “ erratic" (p, 428), and 
calis the Iongitudiunl and transverse drainage systems of the Oxford 
and the Weald distriots “anomalous” (p. 429). It seema to me, on the 
contrary, that the drainage of these districts is singularly normal and 
systematic, as will be further shown below, -Ramaay, Greenwood, 
Foster, Topley, Whitaker, and others, also explain examples of anbse- 
(nent streame in various localities, but I believe in all cases they assume 
that a beginning wae made ou a plain of marine erosion, and the 
generality of the process by which anbéequent streams are developed 
ia hard) y recognized. 

In the case of the new coastal plain, imagined above, let it be sup: 
posed that the dip of the uplifted strata and the variations in their 
resistance is sufficient to give « fairly distinct guidance to the growth 
of snbsequant branches of the consequent streams. A most interesting 
result follows from this supposition. ‘The larger consequent streams 
will deepen their channels more quickly and to a lower gmde than the 
smaller consequent streams, ‘The Interal eitwequent branches of the 
larger consequent wtreama will grow bealward along the strike of 
the guiding weak strata more rapidly than tho corresponding branches 
of the sitaller consequent streams, and as a resnit the upper courses of 
the smaller consequent streams will be abstracted or diverted by tho 
victorious subvequent streams, leaving the lower oonrsce. beheaded. 
‘Thus of all the original consequent streams, the smaller ones are naturally 
wlected to be broken into two parts: an upper part, which is diverted 
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bys sulwequent stream inte a larger consequent stream; anid « lower 
part, which pursuce ite way alone to the sea, In this there arises « 

mature adjustment of streams to structures that is of great siguificanoo 
im river history. 

7 Figs. 1 and 2 will, perhaps, make the scheme of adjustment more 
appareat. The straight consequent streams, 4 to i (Fig. 1), follow the 
direct courses suggested by the constructional surface, and flow imme- 
diately-to the constructional shore-line. They differ in volume, e being 
the largest, and 4 the next, while fis the smallest. All of them go to 
work at once, cutting down their channels to the grade adapted to their 
yolume and their load, and sending out subsequent branches wherever 
the faster wasting of softer strata on the valley elopes may determine, 
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and at the sume time the slowly retreating edges of the more reaistent 
étruta take the form of inland-facing escarpments, of which more is said 
below, Stream @ is tapped in ita upper course by w', a subsequent 
branch of 6; the upper part of « is then diverted to swell the volume of 
6, while the lower beheaded part of « is reduced correspondingly, A 
pretty consequence of this change may sometimes be seen in the obstruc- 
tion of the beheaded stream by the waste brought down by rivulets on 
its valléy slopes; such being essentially the case of the lakes of the 
Engadine, at the head of the river Inn, as described by Heim. Mare- 
over, for a short time after the capture is made, the divorted and diverting 
streams will flow in alocal gorge, just above and below the “ elbow of 
capture," as might be illustrated by special examples. In the same 
way, the upper part of b is tapped by w;-¢ is divided into three parts, 
being tapped by m" anda”. It is manifest, that of the three captures 
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“made by w", the first was d, and the Inst was g. Ata etili Inter time, 
even the hued of & may be diverted by the forther oxtension of #”. ‘The 
tmuture arrangement of the streams, therefore, differs systematically 
from their arrangement when only their initial consequent courses 
existed, and any region which offers anexamplo of wo specialized w drain- 
age system may be avoopted ns one of the most trastworthy witnesses 
to the theory of the uniformity of geological processes. No cataclysmic 
#troggles éonld account for so particular a relation between internal 
wtrnoture and superficial drainage, as must necessarily result from the 
Patient processes of inorganic nataral eelcotion here ontlined. 

Mr. Jukes-Brown has, of all English writers known to me, made the 
tmost explicit reference to the spontaneous rearrangement of river 
courses by the process here described (* On the Relative Ages of Certain 
River Valleys in Lincotnshire,” Quart, Jour. Geol. Soe., 1883, pp. 596-G10) : 
but he, like the other writers already referred t, assumes a plain of marine 
donudation ax tho begioning of the river history. His recognition of 
tho general applicability of adjnstments to explain river courses will 
appear from the following extract : “T believe that the principles above 
enunciated and exemplified will explain the courses of certain other 
English rivers, aud purpose recurring to the subject in « future paper” 
(p. 610). ‘So far.as I know, the future paper here referred to has not 
yot been prepared. 

Mr. Cadell hus described cortain valleys in the southern part of the 
Highlands of Scotland as rearranged by tho spontaneons action of the 
‘streams themselves (Scot. Geog. Mag.,ii., 1888, pp. 337-347); but he ascribes 
the changes to the action of the rivers from up-stream downwards, and 
this dues not seem admissible, All such changes are caused, not by the 
downward action of the stream that is to be diverted, but by the head- 
ward or backward action of somo other stream, which for some reason has 
an advantage over the first. The change ia always passive so far ay the 
changed stream ia concerned. Mesars. Foster and Topley at a much 
earlier date approached the enbject of adjustments in their easy “On 
the Superficial Deposits of the Valley of the Medway” (Quart. Jour. 
Gel. Soe, 1965, pp. 443-474), but the systematic relations of the various 
parts of aw adjusted drainage system: were not then fully worked ous. 
It ia chiefly from the writings of Gilbert, Heim, Liwl, and Philippson 
that Dhave gained the ideas here presented. 

8 The degree of adjustment of mature streams varies with many 
determining conditions. Those which favour a high degree of adjust- 
ment are: 1, Considerable diversity in the size of the initial consequent 
streams; the old-Innd streams that are extended across the new coastal 
plain by the addition of consequent lower contses generally having an 
ailvantage on thie acconnt. 2. Considerable altitude of the Iand-maza 
exposed to erosion, thus allowing the larger consequent streama to ont 
valleys of a significantly greater depth during their adolescence than ia 
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allowed to the smaller consequent streams, 3, Considerable diversity of 


resistance in the strata that aro out through by the streams; « very 
resistant stratum serving to increase the contrast of depth in the adole- 
seent valleys of the larger and smaller streams, and a rery weak stratum 
beneuth the resistant stratum serving to guide the rapid headward 
growth of subsequent branch streams. 4. A significant amount of 
fuclination in the strats, so as to give distinct guidance to the growth of 
the subeequent branches, When sll these yarisble eloments conspire to 
favour.an wijustment of streams to structures, the systematic arrange- 
ment of land features bocumes very striking during the mature stage of 
riverlife. ‘The denuded and retreating margin of each resistant stratum 
takes the form of un inland facing escarpment: its dip-elope towards the 
shore ix more or leas stripped of any wenker strata that may have 





ADOLESCENT SHORE LINE 
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originally covered it; its escarpment face sheds short, back-flowing 
streame into the longitudinal subsequent valley that has been developed 
along the weak underlying stratum ; and, even at the risk of multiplying 
terme undnty, I would snggest that these streams be called obsequent,* 
as their direction is opposed to that of the initial consequent streams, 
Several of thom are indicated by the letter o in Fig. 2. Tn cases of 
recent captare, obsequent streams are wanting, as at the elbow whers 9” 
turns into"; in cases of more remote capture, the ohsequent streams 
noquire all the drainage on the inland slope of the retreating escarpment. 
The crest of the escarpment turns inland and reabbes greater height 
ubout midway Letween the consequent streama, but curves seaward gid 


* In earlier writings, I have asqd tho tenu “{nverted ” for streams of tlils kinds but, 
as lle mesuing le eynivocal, ft should be abandoned. 
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loses height on approaching the transverse valleys that are kept open by 
the successful consequent streams. The notches in the escarpment, out 
by unsucvessful consequent streams before their upper part was diverted, 
are of varying depth; generally being least perceptible nearest the 
largest successful or persistent consequent streams, fur here the diversion 
was early accomplished, and most perceptible farthest from the per- 
sistent streams, for there tho diversion was longest delayed and the 
notch waa out deepest before it wae abandoned. 

When the uplifted coastal plain contains more than one resistant 
stratum, there will be corresponding increase in the number of inland 
facing escarpments, of longitudinal subsequent. streams, aud of adjust- 
anerits, until a most beantifal complication ia attained. The arrange- 
ment of the various parts will be remarkably systematic, hence when 
an explorur cees what sesmx to be any one of these parts, he should 
always look for its associated fellows, and in accordance with the per- 
fection of their display he may easily and briefly describe the geo- 
graphical features of the region thut ho traverses, 

The best examples of the adjustment of streams to structures will be 
found in and shortly after that stage of the development of 4 region 
when its relief iv strongest and most varied; that is, during maturity 
and advancing older age. But as time passes on, and even the harder 
rocks are worn down lower and lower, the streams meander somewhat 
freely from: side to side, and depart to a greater or leas degree from the 
clest adjustments of maturity ; yet we may seldom expect to find # region 
worn down «0 low in its extreme old age, that the streams shall have lost 
all traces of the adjustments that they must have once possessed. It is 
truly possible toimagine a plainof denudation so well completed that it has 
lost all perceptible roliof; but in actual geographical experience, no such 
plains are discovered. Some residual relief occurs in all known examples 
of this kind, and, in order to emphasize thie general truth, it seems to me 
advisable to call snch almost-denuded surfaces, peneplains. The river 
systems of pensplains are in the condition of fading adjustment. A 
significant peculiarity of relief in m peneplain produced by the far- 
advanced denudation of a coastal region such as has been described above, 
is fonnd in the increasing straightness of its fading escarpments, 

9. Now, if it is not too fatiguing to pursue deductive considerations 
still further, let-a second cycle of erosion be introduced by a now wplift of 
tho penepiain that was produced in the first cycle, Thereupon a now strip 
of coastal plain will be added on the seaward margin of the peneplain; 
the old rivers of tho first cycle will bo extended across the new plain to 
the now shore; and (unless the slope of the now plain is less than the 
grade of the extended rivors, which is very unlikely) all the old rivers 
will be revived into now activity. From wandering idly on the old low 
penoplain, they will at once proceed to incise the newly uplifted pone- 
plain. But in two significant respects, the featurce of the scoond cyclo 
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iffer from: thoes of the firat. In the first place, at the beginning of the 
initial cyolo there wore no anbeoquent streams; all the drainage was 
consequent. At tho beginning of the second cyclo, a considerable share 
of the:drainage may be along rovived subsequent streams; ani with this 
opportunity eo early afforded, the adjustments of the second cycle may 
exoced those of the first. Consequently, the adjustments in the maturity 
6f a seeand cycle, following the older age of a first cycle, may reach o 
high degree of perfection, In the second place, the crest-lines of the 

or ridges in the second cycle will for some time retain the 
evenly bevelled form to which they were redneed at the clase of the first 
cycle. When a region presents these two special features together, it 
enn hardly be donbted that two cycles of subatrial denudation have been 
more or Jeae completely passed through in its geographical development. 
A type of anch an example of composite topography, that is, of aregion 
whose features uro.referable to the work of two geographical cycles, is 
given in Fig. 3. The added strip of now coastal plain Hes between the 
old and the new shore-lines. In their extensian across it, thé streams 
ewnd «, 9 and 4, are engrafted in pairs. The escarpmonts, having been 
reduced to faint linear mounds at the close of the first cycle, now tun 
straight along the strike of the controlling strata. /The larger streams 
in particular possess strongly meandering courses, whereby they have 
departed more or less from their original lines, The subsequent streams 
have been much advanced, partly in the first eycle, partly in the second 
cycle; and they have shifted their courses little down the dip of the 
weak «trata that they follow. The identification of the several parts, 
as ¢, 0", e", of a once continuouy conseqnent stream becomes difficult 
and donhtful. The importance of the obsequent streams has somewhat 
increased. Supposing stream Ato have been doubly beheaded by m" and 
#' in the second cycle, and therefore at a date after it had Joarned to 
moander in large carves, its lower course, 4’, will now be-found “ wrig- 
gling” in diminished volomo along the large curves that it once followed 
magothly, The stream o, the master of the region, with increasing 
volume from its successive captures, will fill ite curves well, and will 
even extend their radius as it cuts down to a. new grade in the second 
cycle, 

10. Although this is an overlong introduction to the remainder of the 
article, itis absolutely essential to the appreciation of the points that J 
desire to make; for unless the expectations and consequences of\ 
rensonablo theory are well worked out, there are no definite mental 
conceptions. to be confronted by the facta: The deductions must bo 
moado na carefully as the inductions, the two classes af knowledge being 
held carefully apart nntil. their comparison is undertaken. Then just 
in accordance with the degree to which the deductions and inductions 
match one another will confidence be allowed or compolled in the theory 
hy which the doduotions were reached. As » matter of practical 
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experionce, itis seldom that every deduction will find its mate among 
ithe inductions, and vice versé. There will noarly always be some fact 
of observation not accounted for hy theory ; some expectation of thoory 
not discovered among the facts; and no part of carefnl investigation is 
more exhilarating than the search thus excited in quest of the missing 
mates. Finally, when tho pairing off is essentially complete, con- 
viction grows spontaneously, and the will has little to do with the belief. 

Tho theory here outlined seems reasonable, because it appeals to no 
extraonlinary processes, und because every one of its requirements in 
the earlier or later stages of ite advance may be compared with the 
fiots of somo uctual district, where the inferred conditions really exist, 
The once lofty mountains in Wales and northward, near whose leeward 
bare there were interior saline lakes, may be compared with the now 
lofty: mountains of Ualifornia and Oregon, which withhold. the rainfall 
from the arid plains to the east ; indeed, under no other conditions can 
4 dry climate be produced. near the eastern side of « great ocean and in 
ws high « latitude as 50°, The rolation of simple and extended con- 
sequent streams on u new coastal plain may be well studied in the 
tivers of North Carilina. The progressive development of escarpments 
and of adjusted rivers can be followed in varions stages on different 
parts of the constal plain of our Atlantic and Gulf states; or again in 
north-eastern France, where the interaction of oortain rivers is most 
beantifally shown inthe neighboorhood of Chilonesur-Morne. ‘The 
even crest-lines of ridges and esearpments in the maturity of » second 
eyole following the old age of a first, are wonderfully displayed in the 
Appalachians of Pennsylvania, where the adjustment of the rivers to 
the struotures is aleo:most admirable. The processes of river develop- 
ment are not newly invented, but are such as have been worked ont by 
Jukes, Heim, Liwl, Philipson, and others in Europe: by Powell, 
Gilbert, and others in Amorica. 

The theory is portinent to the case in hand—the development of the 
newer rivors of England—for all manner of facte point to the former 
higher stand and greater mass of the mountains in the west; to their 
gradual submergence and burial in sheets of sediments that become 
thinner eastward (see “Areas of Apparent Upheaval,” by W. Tupley, 
Quart. Jour. Geel, Sov, 1874; pp. 186-195), and more caleareous upward ; 
then to the emergence of the sea-bottom, forming a now coastal plain, 
down whose slopes numorons consequent rivers took their way; tothe 
special case of the consequent streams on the dome of the Weald; to the 
development of sabsequent streams along the woaker strate, and the 
advance of river adjustments thereby; to the upheaval of the land 
after much work: had been done in an earlior cycle, thus’ reviving the 
rivers for a continuation of their first-cycle work in ® second cycle. 
Much of this is simply the standard rmnterial of English goology, and I 
neod, therefore, call attention to only a few of these headings. 
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14. Let us consider first the evidence that may be found indicatiog 
that at Jeast two oyoles of aubairial denudation have been involved in 
the development of the geographical features. of eastern England, the 
first oyole having reached old age, the second cycle being at present in 
its maturity. Look at the remarkable evenness of the Oulito and 
the Chalk uplands in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Oxfordshire, Surrey, and 
Kent. Ramsay repeatedly refers to these districts as “a tableland,” 
**a second plain,” “an upper plain,” “flat topped escarpments," in bis 
‘Physical Geology and Geography of Great Britain.’ Remember that 
the most reasonable view concerning the original extension of the 
strata of these uplands would carry them high in the sir over the 
amidland Triassio lowland and over the denuded area of tho Weald, 
and then ask how the proceases of denudation could reduce the original 
constructions! extension of these atrata to the even uplands In which 
they now terminate, the uplands being distinctly above the present 
baselevel of erosion. This question has evidently been cousidered; but 
the avawer that I find current in the literature of the snbject, as well 
a# in the minds of several English geologists with whom 1 have lately 
discussed the question, is not altogether satisfactory, There is traly « 
general disposition te recognize the Odlite and the Chalk uplands as 
remnants ef « once widely extended surface of denudation, but tho 
agenoy by which the denudation was accomplished ix thought to have 
heen the sea; the uplands are regarded as the remnants of an uplifted 
plain of marine denndation, not of an uplifted peneplain of subsdrial 
deandation. 

12. Tt should not in thie day require much argument to convince 
one of the abstract possibility of producing relatively even lowlands or 
pencplains either by marine or by subadrial denudation, Whatever tho 
constructional masy may have been on which the destructive processes 
work, either process would slowly reduce it to an almost featureless 
peneplain, if time enough were allowed. Forty years ago, it was 
natural that marine erosion should have the greater number of advocates, 
as atmospherio denudation was not then fairly recognized. Now, 
although the efficacy of rain wnd rivers to produce eaiions, valleys, and 
escarpments is generally udmitted, there is still, strangely enough, u 
prevailing indisposition to follow the process to ite legitimate con- 
clusion, and recognize peneplaing as well as valleys among its possible 
creations. This hesitation seems to me upressonable. There should be 
no question of the ability of atmesphorio denudation to produce pene- 
plains; but thore may, of course, remain a large question in trying to 
decide whether a given poneplain ia the product of atmospheric or of 
marine attack, 

It should be noted that, unlike mauy Jater writers, Ramsay explicitly 
inoluded atmosphoric processes in the production of whut he called, for 
brevity, « plain of marine denudation. He refers to the open lowlands 
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of the weak Trias and Lias areas in central England us broad plains, 
rocoguizing thim ay widened valleya Mackintosh, on the other hand, 
in his ‘Scenery of England and Wales,’ may be taken a# représenting 
the extreme marine view; oven interior lowlands, like those just 
referred to, being, in his opinion, of marine origin. Professor Green, 
on the other hund, states clearly the abstract possibility of subaérial 
denuilation reducing highlands to lowlands; but ho doew not enforce 
the principle by examples. Sir Archibald Geikio describes the dissevted 
plateau of the Scotch Highlands as the remnant of an uplifted plain of 
marine denudation in the first edition of his ‘Scenery of Scotland ;* 
Wut in tho second edition he seems to give “preference to subatrial 
detindation,* The important point, however, would seem now to be 
tho invention of criteria by which plains of truly marine deriudation 
may be distinguished from those that have been exposed only to the 
attack of the atmosphere. 

13. The solution of this question can only be reached hy special 
studies of euch case, when its particolar features must be examined to see 
if they bear the marks of one process or of the other. Tho uplands of 
the Odlite and the Chalk seem to me to be remnants of a peneplain of 
subatrial denudation, for the reason that their drainage is sccomplished 
in great part by sutsequent streams (more fully stated below), as should 
be the case if the present streams are the revived successors of those of 
a former cyle of atmospheric denudation ; and not by superposed streams 

+ A note may te intel hee in order to cll lization to ow oe In 
that adinimble beck whieh doer not seem eompuleory, Alihouph perhaps not 
absclutely stated, it ls clearly Lmplled that: it was Devonian erosion by which the 
once low and comparatively oven surface of the pow wplifted and disected Highlande 
was produced, Se ae Ol eee 
bf the contorted end overthrust rocks of the Highiunils: witnoss the ‘great volume of 
tie Devonian strata Iying tnoonforambly on the Highland rocks, atl the identity of 
the Devoulan conglomersts pebbles with the rocks of the older terranes, It may 
indeed bo well argued, from Sir A. Geikio's essay, “On the Old Red Samistona of 
Western Eumpe" (Treas, Roy. Son Bain. xxviil, 1879, pp. 245-452), thot w vist denadn- 
tion was accomplished in earlier times than Old Rey, and that by the close of the Old 
Red period. the Highlan! region sat have bean truly a diminished lowland, « pene- 
plain, of stunll ores and modetate relief. Bat, on the other hanil, the Old Red sand- 
stones, in certain parts of the Highland region at least, have been much disturbed, 
tilted, al feulted = and it is in the highest degree probable that the ancient ponuplalu 
produced by Old Ret devudation, murine, substrial, or both, hae also been diaturhed, 
tilted, amd faulted sincy Oli Red times: and heneo that ihe once ronchly eraned 
uplenil, in which the grester number of the present gle have been eroded, waa pro- 
duced at some time after the deformation that disturbed the Old Red formution. The 
date Wf thils Inter donmilation 1: at present ledatermizate, but the altitudy attalond by 
ome of the Turtiary dikes iu the Hightunds would iniicite that not only the glee 
worn of inter origin thun tho dikes, but that eywn vome of the tiniahing togches in the 
prodectiog of the rough-cut old Lowland—now Highland—were of luter date than the 
volounie period of that magnificent rexion. Todeed, it seewa very doubtful if anywhere 
tn the world, oven in regions of the moat resistant rotks, even’s trace of a Devontan 
land stitface, front then till sow exposml ta emaion, coal! be preserved. 
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adjusted to the structures, as ehould be the case if the royion 
teh dced acceded Ps aidsinaniciiaract then elevated to its present 
altitude above sea-level Thie distinction deserves a brief digression. 
The original cuneeption of a plain of marine denudation as presented 
by Bamsay fifty years ago, and as still commonly accepted, involves the 
ides of @ grodual sinking of a land-mussa, while the forces of the atmo- 
are wasting its surface andthe waves of the sea are eating into 
its.margin. If the sinking be slow compared to the in-cutting of the 
waves, the land will be cut down to s comparatively level platform ; 
any tivern that existed on the land surface will be extinguished, and 
the greater: part of the platform will be strewn over with the waste 
from the shore. When elevation sets in, the platform will rise with 
the cover of marine sediments on its back; an entirely now system of 
drainage will be developed, consequent on the constructional shipes of 
the new Iand-ares, and although the streams thus originated may in 
time cut through the cover of marine strata into the under-mass, 
although the marine cover may be quite stripped off so that not a 
Tennant of it remuing, although the streams may become somewhat 
adjusted to the structure of the nnder-mass as their valleyy are out down 
into it—yet it seems impossible that the adjustments thus gained in a 
single cycle should be nearly 40 perfect aw those that wast obtain in 
consequence of two cycles of subatrial denndation.. It must be carefully 
borne in mind that the hypothesis of marine denadation requires the 
extinction of all previous drainage systems and the inception of a new 
aystom of streams, consequent upon the slopes of the “ cover,” but entirely 
independent of the structure buried beneath the cover; while the hypo- 
thesis of subuerial denndation as distinctly requires the retention of a 
proviously maturely adjusted drainage system, excepting for a partial 
loss of adjustment caused hy the wandering of the streams in their old 
age. It must be remembered that the hypothesis of marine denudation 
demands tho beginning of the present cycle of denudation without any 
subsequent streams; while the hypothesis of subsérial denudation 
equally demands tho existence of a considerable number of subsequent 
stréame at the time of upheaval, All things considered, 9 region with 
uplands s) even and with so many subsequent streams as onstern 
England possesses should, I think, be regarded as now standing in its 
second cycle of subaitrial denudation, and not in a first cycle of subatrial 
denndation, following a former cycle of marine denudation. 

14. There aro certain rigidities of conception that must be guarded 
against in considering this problem. It need not be aupposed that the 
former cyclo of denndation ‘redaced the region to“ dead level. Most 
of the peneplains that I have examined, even though now uplifted and 
somewhat advanced in the dissections of ‘a second cycle, still possess 
residual elevations, rising somewhat above the general npland, and 
evidently to be regarded a» uncotisumed remnants of the denudation 
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of the former vycle, Prom the weed. of reducing such matters as these 
ta some simple form of statement for use in teaching, I have fallen 
into the habit of calling a residual mound of this character, a moanduock, 
taking the namo from that of a fine conical mountain of south-western 
Now Hampshire, which grandiy overtops the dissected peneplain of 
Now England. Of course there may be littl monadnocks or great 
ones, they may be few or many, bat in my views of the wolds and the 
downs I-saw none of them; the peneplain in which the valloys of old 
England are etched seems to have been a very smooth one. Again, it 
must not be assumed that the once nearly level surface of the peneplain 
was lifted up with perfect equality of elevation, Not only was there 
probably a greater elevation in the west than in the east; there omy 
bavo been also wideepread or local warpings, some of which may have 
been strong enough to affoct the courses of the old streams at the time 
of their revival into the present cycle. This must be discovered by a 
careful determination of the height at which various parts.of the still 
presorved peneplain now stand, in the manner adopted by Messrs. Hayes 
and Campbell, in their recent study of the southern Appalachian monn- 
tains (Natinmal Geog. Mag., Washington, 1894); and I shall Lope. to: seo 
this problem undertaken by some English student of physical geography, 
who has the country, the maps, and the literature of the subject close 
at band, Finally, it must not be supposed that the movements of 
elevation here referred to are the only ones that have to be considered ; 
they appear to be the chief ones, but the affects of other movements, as 
well as of glacial episodes, must be carefully examined when the subject 
is minutely studied, inatead of broadly sketched. 

15, We may next consider how far the expectations of theory concern- 
ing the arrangement of river courses, summarized in Fig. 3, are confirmed 
by the actual arrangement of river courses in eastern England. This 
inay be best done by attempting to classify the existing rivers a» eonse- 
quent, subsequent, and obsequent ; noting at the same time the relation 
that the consequent stresms have to the process of capture or diversion 
by the appropriate subsequent streams, as indicating the degree of per- 
foction to which the adjustment of streams to structures hay advanced. 
‘The subsequent streams must, of course, occur only along the strike of 
relatively weak rooks; the obecquent streams run against the dip of the. 
strata, down the face of escarpnients of greater or loss strength; the. 
consequent streams ran with the dip of the strata, still possessing a con- 
siderablo length if not broken by the subseqnont branches of larger 
consequent streams, but often reduced to moderate dimension» when 
repeatedly beheaded by diversion and adjustment, 

16, Beginning in the north, wo find the Tees and the Swule-Ouse to 
be subsequent streams on the New Red lowland, each of them serving 
es diverters of various consequent streams that come down from the 
Carboniferous uplands on the west, aud each receiving vuricus * becks:"’ 
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from the Ovlite escarpment on the east- The success of the Tees in 

gathering consequent head-waters from inland is lessened by the inter- 
Stages ssarigratie Hivotoux sonnrptennd heck of which the Wear 
carries: away « number of head-waters from Bishop Auckland northward, 
The Swale-Ouse does better: the Swale, Ure, Nidd, Aire’and Calder, 
Dearne and Don are all turned along the open subsequent valley of the 
Swale-Ouse, unablo to maintain the #traight consequent courses that 
they may be inferred to have had initially across the Oulite and the Chalk; 
the Aire and Calder, the Dearne and Don, joining foress in pairs behind 
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the magnesian limestone. Representatives of the middle parts of some 
of these original consequent rivers should be found among the diverted 
consequent branches of the enbeequent Yorkshire Derwent, such ae the 
Rye, Riceal, Dove, and Severn rivers, and the Costa, Pickering, and Thorn- 
tou becks. Still lower parte of the original consequent rivers of the 
region should ba looked for on the back or eastern slope of the York wolds 
from Great Driffield to Hull. The subsequent valleys of the Tees and 
the Swale-Ouse on the New Red, and of the Derwent on the weak Upper 
Odlite, receive appropriate obsequent branches in many small streams 
and becks from the faces of the adjacent eacarpments. The water- 
parting, or “divide,” between the evbssquent courses of the Tees and 
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the Swale should be carefully studied ; for at auch « point of competitive 
capture, a alight change in the altitude of the land, as by an elevation 
or depression on the north or south, will give one. stream on advantage 
over the other, and thus canse ashifting of the neighbouring consequant 
head-water stream from ane system to the other, ‘The peonliar position 
of the head of the subsequent Derwont, close to the sea, suggests sume 
giaciul interference with normal adjustments, and alls for special 
explanation. 


The Hambor, enlarged by drowning and by resultant tidal action in 
its Jower course, should be looked upon as the main consequent trunk 
stream of the region, its upper course huving been perhaps somewhere 
about Halifax or Huddersfield ; but ite present importance is due to the 
great suocess of iia chief subsequent branches, the Ouse, the Idle, and 
the Trent. There should, however, be some reason for the saocessfal 
growth of the Humbor at the expense of ite early rivals. It may have 
been originally the largest consequent stream of the region, or the 
thinning of the Odlites on its lower course may have given it an early 
advantago. (though in. this case it ought to He » littl farther north). 

Like the Yorkshire Onse, the Idle and the Trent gather a nomber 
of consequent head-waters from the high ground of the Carboniferons on 
the west, many of these being moro or lese divided by subsequent 
streame on the softer strata of the region which they drain. The course 
of the Treat at Nottingham is certainly o fine case of adjustment to the 
weak anndstones, and of aygidance of the harder Carboniferous rocks on 
the north and the Lins hills on the sonth-east. Superposed drainage, 
settling down into unknown structures through an unoonformable cover, 
such ag must have cloaked the region if it hud been denuded by marine 
action, could not be expected accidontally to hit upon so suitable s path. 
Similarly, the obsequent-subsequent course of the Soar, between the 
resurrected Carboniferous hills about Ashby-de-la-Zouche, and the re- 
treating Line upland to the enst, should not be ascribed to the chance of 
superposition, Likewise, the oontrifugal drainage of the Carbouiferons 
west of Birmingham, to the Trent on the east, and the Severn on the 
west, does not imply a haphazard origin of stream courses, but an origin 
by tle patient processes of natural selection. All these cases, taken 
together, seem to me to cull imperatively for an arrangement of stream 
contaes by systematic wijustwent. 

One of the grostest successes of the Tront was tho capture of the 
upper Witham, se explained by Mr. Jakes-Brown, in an article already 
referred to. Lt is interesting to notice that this capture was effected wo 
lately in the present cycles, that the Trent has not yet boon, and probably 
will not he, able to send ont an obsequent branch through the Lias belt, 
and push the head of the Withaut back to the Odlite outcrop at Lincoln, 
‘The transverseconsequent Witham still retains the Jongitudinal sub- 
sequent Til) om the north, and Witham-Brant on the sonth, with 
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appropriate obsequont branches; but if the land should be raised a fow- 
hundred feet, thea head-waters would soon be gained by the Trent ; and 
thodivide between the snocessful and defeated systema would be pushed | 
to the notch in the hand Odlite, which would then be a“ wind-gap,” 
fustead of & “water-gap,” ns the Pennsylvanians say, Tho amallor 
longitndinal subsequent branches of the Humber, between the uplaniis 
of the Chalk und the Oilite, deserve brief mention, as illustrating 
even in a minute way the important part played by adjusted draiuage 
lines. 

Most of the rivers that enter the Wash drain a region of nearly 
horizontal structure; hence their adjusted courses are not of so dis- 
tinotly a rectangular pattern, a is illustrated in Fig. 3. Still, their 
frequent choice of longitudinal conrses on the weaker formations 
indicates that here, as elsewhere, the rivers have been left to themselves 
to work out their own evolation. The Glen to the north of Stamford, 
and the Nen to the south, are subsoquent streams on tho weaker beds 
of the Ovlite; the Welland, Gwash, Chater, and Hye being parts of eon- 
sequent streams that have been captured by these subsequents; and the 
obsequont branches of the Soar working ngainst these consequents on 
the westurn aide of the Liss highlands. The Bedford Ouse is a rather 
irregular aubsequent river on the Upper Oolite, south of the Wash, corre- 
sponding to the lower Witham on the north: Tho Tove ia one of ite 
consequent branches. The Stoke, Little Ouse, Lark, Ivel, and Ouse! 
are normally developed obsequents, working against the retroating 
Chalk ecoarpment. Tho Cam is subsequent while on the Upper Green- 
sand, bat bas an obsequent head, working back by Saffron Walden. 

Of all the river contests in England, that by which the Thames 

has been aborn of ita original importance is the moat interesting 
Here I rsust regretfully differ from the suggestion made by Ramsay as 
to the consequent origin of the Severn in an initial constructional 
trough of the uplifted Mesozoic formations. Thero ie no sufficient 
evidence that such 4 trongli ever existed; and there is no need for it, 
if the Severn, like the Trent and the Yorkshire Onse, be regariled as 
aw aubsoquent river. Ramsay does not seem to have considered that 
possibility, but I believe it has been suggested by Mr. Marr. A sub- 
sequent growth seems to me much the more plausible explanation for its 
course along the weak beds of the New Red and the Lias. It gathers a 
great drainage from Wales, that used to go to the western branches of 
thé Thames system; the Warwick Avon still farther shortens thew 
branches; while the Trent and the Bedford Ouse carry away the heads 
of many original northern branches. Only the southern branches. of 
tho Thames, draining the northern slope of the dome of the Weald, 
retain anything like their original extension. , 

The longitudinal axis of the Thames system, following an eastward- 
dipping synclinal trough, now beads in the Kennet by Marlborough; it 
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has probably been shortened by the growth of the obsequent head of 

the Bristol Avon, Running generally south-eastward into this trough. 

frou the slope on its northern side, there shonld be, if no adjustments 

had taken place, « number of lang consequent streams, heading at least 

as far westward as the Mesozoic strate stretebed, and possibly rising in 

extended «tream4 frons such parta of the Welsh highlands as wore not 
submerged and buried by the Chalk. There is much probability that 
sich #treama onew existed; hut now nearly all of them have been broker 
into three parts by the growth of snbseqnent streams along the New Red 

and the Middle Oslite. Even four or five parts may be recognized in 
fmm! cages, if the subsequent stroams on the Lias and the Upper Oilite 
ate included; but I would not go so far as to imply that the successive 
parts of any «ingle original consequont stream oan now be surely 
identified. The Thames from Reading to (xford, with the Cherwell 
or the Evenlode above Oxford, nakes the longest remaining part of an 

initial consequent stream; and it is intoresting to notice that these two 
upper streame still drain a moderate area of Lias country, beyond the 
Odlite upland, and between the competing head-watorsof the subsequent 
Warwick Avon on the west, Bodford Ouse on the east, and ‘Trent oy 
the north. This is procisely the region where tho longest romaining 
parts of the initial consequent streams should be expected: anil in this 
rogion there are no distinct obsequent branches of the Avon or the 
Ouse, although such obsequenta are represented by the Ousel and Ivel 
farther east, and by the Stour, Isborne, and Chelt farther west, Whether- 
the upper Sovern represents the original head-stream of the Cherwell or- 
of the Evenlodo is « matter for speculation rather than for demonstration, 
South-east of the Oilite margin, the upper Ray on the east of Oxford, 
and the Windrukh, Colo, (Churn, and Swill on the west, are short medial 
parts of consejuent streame which have lost their heads by the auceessfnl 

growth of the Ouse and the Avon, and which lave been diverted from 
their former lower conrses by the two subsequents, the lower Ray on 

the east of Oxford, and the Isis on the west. The Thame and the Ock 

make another pair of subsequenta, entering the Thames from east and. 
weet below Oxford, Crossing now to thy Chalk, the Lamborny may be 
reganied as tho beheaded Jower part of the Voln or the Churn. Then, 

going eastward, we find the Ray, Misbourn, Chess, Colne, Gad, Ver, Lea, 
and Beano, all representing the lower parts of beheaded consequent 

rivers; anil it is very notiowble that the deepest valloys through the 

Chalk, like that of the Colne past Berkhampstead, and the furthest 

reaching heads, like that of the Lea, which reaches the Greensand, lie 

in the region between the heads of the competing subsequent Thame 

and Onse, Som of these redinced consequent streams appear to show 

alight adjustment by short subsequent streams along the outer margin 

of the London Clay, 

South of the longitudinal Thames, the drainage of the Weald dome is 
No, .—Prencanr, 1895.) t 
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Very sithple und systematic, On the northern slope, the Stour holds its 
own; the Medway has tiken off the head of the Dareut ; the Mole has be- 
headed a stream that used to wo through the Merstham notoh to Croyden ; 
and either the Mole or the Darent han beheaded a stream that made the 
notch at Caterham Valley; the Wey has recently taken vif tho head of 
the Blackwater, near Aldershot. On the southern slope, the Cuckmare, 
Ouse, Adur, and Aran maintain open paths to the ses, Inside of the 
Chalk eacarpment, the drainage is often by mbsequent side streams, 
whose development has been described by various authors, Outside of 
the escarpment, there sre many small streams that may be regarded as 
sbortened consequonts, whose beheading was accomplished early in the 
denndation of the region. The most peculiar feature of the Weald is 
that the Stour and the Cuckmare shonld not kave ere now been more 
shortened by the inward growth of snbxequont streams from the coast 
of the Channel between Polkstone and Easthourne; as it is, the 
Rother, in the middle of thie district, hay hurdly accomplished any 
notable depredations. 

17. Now, while any ono of these many examples fom the Tees to 
the Caockmare, if taken alone, might perhaps be explained in some other 
manner than the one here snggested, it does not scem to be within the 
reach of reasonable probslility that so many treams and rivers should 
repeat over and over again the simple variations of » single theme, 
unless they had been developed ina nniform and systematic manner. 
Further, the great womber of subsequent streams, well adjusted fo the 
weaker structares of the region, cannot be possibly explained as euper- 
posed from a murino cover; they cannot, indeed, be reasonably explained 
ae the product of a single cycle of substrial denudation; and if they 
could be, there would then be no explanation for the “ upper plains” 
and the * tablelands" of the Odlite and the Chalk. Taken altogether, it 
weems that the most probablo explanation is the one announced at the 
beginning of the essay: that the rivers of eastern England are now in 
the mature stage of the second cycle of subatrial denudation of a great 
mass'of gently dipping sedimontaty rocks, and that they have in this 
second cyclo extended the adjustments of streams to structures that were. 
Already begun in the first cyole. 





THE GREAT SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 
By P. KROPOTEIN, 


“Luvs great line, which is to connect Earopean Russia with the Pacific 
Ocvan, is steadily progressing custwards. It has already reached the 
Irtysh opposite Omek, and will soon reach Tomsk, in the very heart 
of Siberia; while an the other end of the line, the Usuri river is already 
connected by a railroad with the shores of the Pacific. Ofa total length 
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of nearly 4700 miles, rails are already laid over 1006 milce—that is, 68 
miles more than one-fifth part of the wholw distance. 

There wis at the beginning « groat deal of hesitation as to whether 
Central Siberia had to be reached from the north or from the south. 
The northern line offers many substantial advantages. It follows the 
‘great high-road along which the immense caravans of tea from Siberia, 
and of all sorts of goods sunt from Raasia to Siberia, are now trans- 
ported; and, after having crossed the Urals in the east of Perm, it 
enters, on the Siberian slope, the regicus of sich ironworks, which 
can supply the railway with rails, engines, and waggons. Then if 
passes through Kkaterinharg, the centre of all tho mining of the 
Middle Urals, and, turning sharp eastwards, reaches Tyumen, on the 
Tura, This northern railway, which was completed sevoral years 
since, is alruady of great importance. It connects the Kama with tho 
Siberian rivers of the Ob-and-Irtysh systetan—that is, two immense 
chanvels of inner navigation, ‘The Kama, with, its large tributaries 
—Vyastka, Byelaya, Chusovaya—and a basin covering no lesa than 
202,600 square miles, waters in its upper parts a most important 
region containing a great number of ironworks, and for the last two 
couturié¢s it has heen the chief artery for communiration with Siberia, 
As to the West Siberian rivers, they undoubtedly will maintain their 
importance for shipping, even after the Siberian railway ia com- 
pleted. Though standing on » small tributary of the Tobol (the 
Tura), which itself flows into the Irtyah, the present terminus of 
that railway, Tyumen, must remain a centre of importance for all 
the traffic in heavy goods coming from Siberia, or shipped from the 
Urale to Siberia, It most be remembered, moreover, that Tyumen 
stands in essy communication with the Arctic Ocean, and that tong 
before a more ot less regular traffic had been established between 
Esrope and the Yenisei,« little schooner, built at Tyumen and floated 
down the Tura, the Tobol, and the Irtysh, went to London with a 
cargo of Siberian wheat. Now, Tyumen standa in regular steamer 
commnnication with Tomsk and with Biisk, in the Altai, as well nz 
(sid the Irtyeh) with Omak and Semipalatinsk, on the border region 
of the Central Asian steppes. True that the ‘T'ura, on the banks of 
which ‘Tyumen stands, is a shallow river which often becomes atill 
more shallow in the xummor; but this inconvenience can easily ba 
remedied by continuing the main lino for » short distance along the 
Tura, to ita junction with the Tobol. In short, even whan the 
Siberian railway will be completed, the northorn Porm-Tyumen [ne 
will remain the chief channel of traffic for a wide, populous, and 
in parts densely peopled and most fertile region, which owing to 
its thoroughly Russian population, is considered as the granary of 
West Siberia. Morcover, it brings the chief ironworks of the 
Middle Wraln in direct sail communication with the Kawa, whick 
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means, in fact, with the Volga, or with all Contral Russia. Therefore, 
the main line, Perm-Tyumen, 511 miles long, has beon very wisely 
provided with several branches, One of them runs north-west from 
the Chusovaya station to Bereanynki, also on the Kama, but higher 
up, near Solikamsk (190 miles); ands sevond branch (25 miles) joins 
the Ostrovekaya station, on the Iset river, with the main Hine; while 
this Inst passes, besides Ekaterinburg, through such important centres 
of iron industry ss Kushva, or. Knahvyinsk, and NizhneTaghil, » 
mining town of nearly 30,000 inhabitants, 

However, this northern line could not satiafy the need of & tnilwar 
to Siberia. Perm is not yet counected by rail, and will not be con- 
nected in a near fnturo, with the railways of Central Russie, beeause 
the very thinly inhabited forest tracts which cover the lower Kaine 
between Perm and Kazan befong to thn least productive parts of 
Rustin. Altogether, it ig a fact, which cannot be too much insisted 
tpon, that the contre’of Russian life has been moving southwards 
during the last thirty years, “It is no more im Moscow’ and: the sur- 
rounding provinces, butin the belt of fertile black earth which rane 
south-west to north-east, from Bessarabia to the Urals, that the “density 
centre” of the populutidn of Russia is now situated. In this belt are 
theses towns of Russia which, apart from the capitals, have populations 
of over 100,000 inhabitants (Kharkoff, Kieff, ‘Kishineff) Saratoff, and 
Samara), and become centres of industrial and intellectual life, 

It was, therefore, of first importance to connect the fertile und-more 
densely peopled parte of South Siberia directly with South Russia, and 
Samara was readily Indicated aa tho head of the ‘Trans-Siberian tail- 
way, This young city on the Volga hae a population of 100,020 
inhabitants, and is rapidly developing; aud ‘since the Volga’ has been 
spanned by a great iron bridge at Batraki, 76 miles to the west of 
Samara, this last stands in railway communication with all the railways 
of Central Rusia, its distance from Moseow by ‘rail being 611 miles. 
From Samara the main line shoots straight ecast-north-east towards Ufa 
(284 miles), which is built on the right bank of the Byelayn, at its 
jnnetion with the Ufa river. Ufa itael€ bas but lately begun to grow, 
ani has only 36,0/)0 inhabitants ; but it ie sitoated amidst a very fertile 
region, rapidly peopled by settlers from ‘the middle provinces, and 
becames an important centre of extensive agriculture, Another 200 
tiles in the kame direction bring the railway to Zlatount (20,506 in- 
habitants), tho rival of Ekaterinburg, and the centre of the great drow 
and gold mining district of the Southern Trals, The mountains are 
croseel bere in a depression between the mountains Taganai and 
Urenga; the important ironworks of Miyas are:passed by, and Chelys~ 
binsk, 522 niiles from Samara, is reached. Up to’ this little spot, which 
had in 1891 only 11,200 inhnlitanty, the raitway is quite ready, and 
there is regtilar passenger andl goods traffic,. It must also be said that 
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the line is far from being idle, considerable amounts of corn and all 
sorte of produce of cattle-treeding being already exported westwards 
from the Kirghiz steppes. 

Obelyabinsk stands on the border of the prairies of Sonth-Wost 
Siberia, a low watershed only separating them from tho prairies of 
the upper Ishim, which belong to the outer horderlands of Contral 
Asia. At Chelyabinsk begins the first ecction of the Siberian railway 
Proper, which strikes dno cast, along the 55th degree of latitude 
towarde Omsk, ‘This section, 491 miles long, which crosses: the Tshim 
«0d the Tobal rivers, has lately been completed, so that the railroad now 
renches the Irtyah, opposite Omsk. According to the report Inid before 
the milway committee in December last, the line is completed on the 
whole distance, with the exception of three big bridges which are being 
built. One-half of all the buildings which have to be erected slong the 
line are realy, and among them the arrangements for supplying the 
line with water aro not the least important. All wagyons and one- 
third part of the necessary engines are already on the line, and third- 
class traffic has been opened, although goods and pnssengers hive still 
to be transferred for crossing the three rivers, not yot spatined by 
bridges. 

The next section is from Omak to Tomsk, a distance of 350 miles. 
Apart from two colossal bridges which have to be built over the Irtyal at 
Omsk and the Ob, and o smaller one across the Tom, there will be no 
technical difficulties in building that section, It crosses the level and 
fortilo Baraha steppe, dotted with relatively wealthy villages of Russinn 
peasants, There will alzo be no difficulty in obtaining water from wells 
or from lukes—the main difficulties being only to be foreseen in thy 
future, a8 the whole of thi¥ region, aa shown by the well-known maps 
of the Inte N. Yadtintseff, desiccates with » rapidity which upsets all 
the former caleulations of geologists, But the building of the bridges 
over the Irtysh und the Ob, which both carry immense quantities of joe 
in the automn and the spring, and inunidate their low shores in the 
summer, will undoubtedly represent a difficult and costly engineering 
feat. Even the comparatively minch amaller Tom fs by no means an 
easily manageable river, especially when it is covered in the attunm 
with a thick layer of rapidly moving ice. At the present time (Deoem- 
ber, 1894), three-fourths of all the earthworks which have to be done in 
this section are already aceomplixhed, and the rails have been laid over 
the ‘first 70 miles. : 

Tomsk, the capital of West Siberia, is a great contre of Siberiau 
life. Its population haw lately doubled, and attains now 42,000, It 
has now s university, and’ ia the contro forall the trade with the rich 
Altai mines and agricultural settlements, while the population of the 
surrounding region increases every year by scores of thousands of 
immigrants from Enropenn Russia. Since the last famine in Russia, 
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the tumber of immigrants to: Siberia hee rapidly grown to 100,001 
every yoar, so that the immigration had to be organized on a Jarger 
scale for alleviating the sufferings of the masses of peasants, who 
formerly rushed to Siboria without knowing where they would find froc 
land ta settle upon, or how they could reach it. Most of them settle 
in the government of Tomsk. As tothe city of Tomsk, ite recent rapid 
growth Je chiefly due to its having béen brought into regular steamer 
conttaunication with Tyumen, which, as already mentioned, stands in 
rail communication with the Kama at Perm. Tt may, therefore, be 
safely concluded that from the day Tomak is brought in uninterrupted 
railway communiestion with Russia, the town will grow atill more 
rapidly, as alae the population of the surrounding plains and the rich 
valleys of the Altai—a region much like Switzerland in physical features, 
but three times.as large 

The next section, butween Tomsk and Krasnoyarsk, or rather between 
thé Ob and the Yenisei, enters East Siberia. In the west of the Tomsk 
the railway crosses the Jelands, that is prairies, rising only by 200 
and 300 feet above the sea; bot further eastwards it will have w 
cross the first terrace of the high plaina of East Siberia, which lie over 
1000 feet above the sea-level, and are an undulsted plateau, intersected 
here and there by low ranges of hills—the ontspury of the mountains 
lying further southwards, On this section, 38 per cont. of all the 
earthworks whieh had to be made for the railway were accomplished in 
December, 1824, and it waa expeoted that hy January 1, 1805, the 
rails would be laid over « distance of 200 miles, 

The third section, between Kraspoyarsk and Irkutak, will offer more 
diffioulties, First of all, the railway will have to cross the broad and 
rapid Yenievi, which flows at » level of 410 feet only at Krasnoyarsk, 
and immediately after that it will have to rise again to «level of over 
1000 feet—that ix, to the level of the high undulating plains which fringe 
the great plateau of East Asia. The spure of the Sayan Highlands 
reach here to 2029 feet, while the rivers sre deeply cnt into the high 
plains, Of course, ench conditions offer nothing which woold much 
differ from the usual conditions of railway building in Middle Kussia 
itaelf, but in Egst Siberia the laying down of the rails certainly will 
not progress with the sume rapidity as it bas hitherto progressed in 
West Siberia, while the cost of the construction will be considerably 
inereased. Dotailed researches only have been made up till now in this 
section. But it is well worth mentioning that, at the eame time, engi- 
neering works have been accomplished on the Angara, in order to olear 
ite bed from-the rocky rapids which hitherto stood in the way of navi- 
gation on this beautiful river. The Angara connects, as is well known, 
Lake Baikal with tho Yenisei, and now, after the persevering efforts 
of Captain Wiggins, a water communication between Irkutsk and the 
Yenisei means.a water communication with West Europe, Tho rapide of 
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the Angara below Irkutsk are not very dangerous, smaller boats having 
alwaya navigated in this part of the great East Siberian river, and a 
little clearing of the bed will, and partly has, set things right; but the 
rapida between Irkutsk and Lake Baikal will he much more difficult 
to clear; however, luring the lost summer some progrese was made in 
this part of the river as well, and the day is not far distant when 
Irkutsk may become the port of Lake Baikal, although this seemed 
quite hopeless thirty years ago. 

At the present timo, only researches are being made for the further 
continuation of the Siberian railway, and the last reports are that an 
easy passage has been found across the eastern border-ridge of the high 
terrace of the platean—thoe Stanovoi or Yablonovol Mountains. This is 
what may Lave beon expected. As to the western border-range of the 
same plateau, it will offer no difficulties whatever, ae it is pierced by the 
broud valley of the Selonga and the Uda, which appears as an immense 
railway trench, rising with a gentle gradient from Lake Baikal (1500 
feet) to the Stanovol water-parting, 4000 foot above the sea. The most 
difficult part of the railway between Irkutsk and Ohita (at the eastern 
foot of the Stanovol water-parting) is where it has to follow the sooth 
coast of the Baikal, for which purpose a way must be cut through the 
rocky erage rising abruptly from the waters of the Inke, But hers, 
alac, the most difficult part of the work was don» in 1885-1866 by 
the Polish oxiles, who built the preasnt high-road along the southern 
shore of the Jake, breaking the rocks in Siberian fashion, with the aid 
of water poured on the rocks after they had been heated by big fires, 
and allowed to freeze in the crevices, 

The real engineering difficulties will begin only when the railway 
is built between Chits and the Amur, where it will have to crossa 
series of parallel ranges, through which the lower Shilka has pierced its 
rocky channel. But a few years will pass before work ie started in 
this part of the Grand Railway trunk. 

In the mean time, the milway progresses ut its other end, on the 
shores of the Pacific: A telegram received at St. Petersburg at the end 
of December last announced that the rails had been laid from Viudi- 
yostok to within one mile from the village Grafskaya; on the: Ueuri— 
that is, on a distance of 260 miles, ‘Technically speaking, this section 
offered no difficulties, apart from some marshy places which tho line had 
focrss. Tho difficulties were rather in the abeence of population. Bat 
to this difficulty, which also will be met with further down the hanks 
of the Usuri, » new one will be added. The fact is, that the Ueuri; like 
the lower Sungari, and the banks of the Amur betwoen the Little Khin- 
gan (Donese-alin) and the month of the Usuri, belong tu what Peachel 
described aa “young river valleys.” The whole:of the middle Usuri 
region was quite recently (iu the later Post-Pliccene times) an immense 
lake, which only lately began to desiccate. The Usuri and ite countless 
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smaller tribntarice have not yot dug out permanent beds across this flat 
ani low country, and every year, in July and August, whon the torrential 
rains brought by the monsoons begin, the whole is transformed into» 
labyrinth of ponds, marshes, and lakes. This is why the population, 
which had been settled along the banksof the Usuri at regular intervals 
of abont 8 miles, could cultivate the low ridges only which intersect 
this periodically inundated land, and, after ving vainly straggled for 
years against nature, permission was given (upon a report of the present 
writer) to leave those villages, and to settle eleowhere, on the Pacific 
const. The Railway Committee having now decided again to repeople 
this: part of the Usuri region by settlers from Transbaikalia, there ie 
great danger of their imeoting with the same failures as before, unless, 
of course, a better exploration of the whole district leads to the diseovery 
of spots better suited for a permanent population, At any rate, the 
reilway engineers will have to contend with groat technionl difficulties 
in crossing the lowlands of the Middle Usuri,* and perhaps they will be 
compelled to seek for o more advantageons direction of the railway, at 
the foot of the mountains some way off the banks of the Usari itself 

Tt must be owned that for some time to come the railway alung the 
Amur and the Usuri will probably remain » mere strategic line, Of 
all the immense territory which goes under the name of the Amur 
Region, only the space between the Zeya and the Bureya rivers, in 
the cast of Blagovyeachensk, offers « really rich territory for boman 
settlements, owing to its fertile soil and elevation above the level 
of the rivers, The remainder, in the north-west of Kumara, is 
but * valley ont through the high plateau, surrounded by extremely 
cold and wild highlands; and io the east of the Little Khingsan there 
are bat-the more elovated flat ridges which are suitable for settlements, 
while all that surrounds them belongs to the just-mentiuned type of 
periodically inundated marshy low plains. 

Quite different is the railway across West Siberia and the govern- 
ments of Irkutek aud West Transbaikalia. Millions and millons of 
human beings may find in these regions all that is wanted for a rick 

dovelopment of agriculture and all sorts of indastrivs, 

A few words neod, perhaps, be added as to the remarkably low cost 
of travelling to Siberia. Under the present tariff, the distance of 2180 
English miles from tirsnica, on the Anstrian frontier, to Chelyabiusk— 
od Warsaw, Brest-Litovsk, Vyazona (150 miles before reuching Moscow, 
wher the line staris to Samara), and Samara—is covered for less than 
£5°(47 roubles) in the third class, and for £9 2y. (01 roubles) in tho 


“*"1i te worth notleing that when the writer went wp the Seageri in 134, he mot, 
om the Jowet Bunguri, with » region of exarily thy same character, which the Chinese 
had shandoned as quite hopuless for colonization on account of its lowslying character 
and busndatinnd, 
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second clase. Another pound wonld pay a thind-class ticket to the station 
on the Irtysh opposite Omsk, Bot even these low fees will be reduced 
‘ander the new zone-tariff which is going to be introduced. 
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‘(Wr have received the following communication from Dr. Sven Hedin, 
dated from Kushgar, November 9, 1894:—] 

[have just returned from Mustagh-ata,. . . and ¢end you # short 
‘account of the work dune during the psst summer. On June 21, 184, 
I left Kashgar and proceeded by way of Yangi-Hisssr and Ighiz-yar to 
‘the valley of Gedyek, and thence to that of Kinkol. Having crossed 
‘the passes of Chichikli, Kichik, Khatta, and Kokmamak, I reached 
‘Yagharma, and advanced by Ulugh-rabat to Su-bashi (July 8). At the 
utter place there is a Chineso fortress, situated at the western base of 
Mustagh-ata. Along the whole route | made @ topographical map, 
collected specimens of rocks, and made geological observations which 
will complete these of Bogdanovich, J regularly made meteorologioal 
observations thrice daily with three aneroids and » boiling-point ther- 
mometer, atd on every opportunity took photographs and stadied the 
mode of life of the Kirghiz. 

From July 12 to 25 my camp was situated at Little Kara-Kul and 
at Bassik-Kul. The whole of this neighbourhood was surveyed with 
wreat caro, in ordor to serve as my base of operations for the whole 
country. Geological, climatological, and other investigations were von- 
tinued, and numerous excursions made in all directions, Little Kara- 
‘Kul is an obstruction lake dammed: by the moraines of = glacier which 
has long since retreated, and is now represented by several emall 
glaciers in the upper slopes of the Mustagh-ata, The moraines of this 
old glacier, however, still remain, and have blocked the valley of Sarik- 
Kol in such » way that the water issuing from the glaciers further 
south accumulates and forms a lake. Hence Little Rara-Kul is also a 
settling basin for the river; the glacier water entering at the south end 
carries in large quantities of glacial mud, while the little stroam that 
fesnes from the northern end is quite limpid. The alluvium acoumn- 
lated ut the upper end, where it forms an abrupt slope to the deepest 
portion of the lake. Availing myself of » boat made of skins, I 
nieamred the depths at 103 different places. The maximum depth of 
78 feet ly found in the southern half; the centre in genoral varies in 
dopth from 50 to 64 fect. The water is cloar, fresh, and excellent to 
drink. Several wprings enter the lake at the foot of the crystalline 
rocks which ris» on the eastern ani western ahores. The stream of 
Kara-Kul falls into the Ike-bel-so, a river of considerable size during 
suminer, but almost dried up in winter. Lt forme the upper course of 
the Gez-daria, 
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Bassik-Kal (north-west of Kara-Kal) consists of two basins separated 
by very low ancient moraines, During summer « little stream from 
the lower basin joms the stream from Kara-Kul. It is « curions fact 
that there is no visible communiostion between the two basins of 
Bassik-Kul, in spite of the two streams which fall into the upper basin. 
Probably some subterranean communication exists, or the water filters 
throngh the materials of the mornines. 

Between July 25 und Anguet 10 I visited eleven glaciers on Mur 
tagh-ata, of which six in particular have been very well explored. On 
three different occasions our camp wes pitched at a height of about 
14,000 feet: The Kirghiz have no special names for these glaciers, but 
I have made use of those of the springs; or of the streams found in the 
little channels of the valleys. Tho principal glaciers are—Goramde 
(towards the north), Sarimek, Kamper-kishlak, Yam-bulak, Tyal-tumak, 
Yergen-bulak, Chum-kar-kashka (toward the west), Kok-sel, Sar-agil 
and Shwerogil (towards the south-west) are less considerable, the two 
Iaat-menitioned being almost inaccessible owing to their great height 
and the gigantic moraines which bar every approach. The most con- 
siderable to the north-east is Kok-sel (I1.),. The Kirghiz say that there 
are gluciers to the cast also, but that they are very small, The eastern 
slopes of the mountain are almost inaccessible owing to the spars covered 
with ice. I tried to surmount these obstacles from both sides, from the 
south by the valley of Tegerman-su, and from the north by those of 
Tur-bniung and Kara-Shilga, but was not able to proceed. The motion 
of even the largest glacior is so slow that 1 was able to detect a very 
alight movement during the month of September only by using the 
most delicate instruments. The greater number of glaciers melt at 
heights varying from 15,800 to 14,500 feet.* The glaciers. were: for- 
merly of enormous size, a2 can be seen from the moraines of gneiss and 
erystalline rocks which surround the foot of the mountain. When- 
ever it was possible, 1 marked on the map the position of the ves- 
tiges of ancient glaciers, Even at Bassik-Kul I fonnd erratic 
Blocks of 30,000 te 40,000 eubio feet in size, which were derived from 
Mustagh-ata. 

During this time I thrice attempted to reach the summit of Mnstagh- 
ata, but without success, I had previonaly made an attempt in April, 
nt on that occasion we were assailed by » blizzard of snow at a height 
of 18,000 feet. On Auguat 6 I climbed to 19,400 feet, but was-then 
stopped by the unfavourable nature of the ground, which wea covered 
with huge snowdrifts just ready to_fall ax avalanches, Ou both occasions 
wu passed to the north of the glacier of Yam-bulak. Qo the third 
attempt (August 11) I chose the southern side of the glacier Tyal- 
tumak, At a height of 14,6(4) fest we again found ourselves im an 





* Tho figures in the manuscript are iniliatinrt, 
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extremely dangerous position, where we nurrowly escaped losing « 
Rirghix and two Yaka that fell into crevices consealed by snow. There 
is no possibility uf reaching the summit by thin route, for the great 
protuberances of ice and the crevasses present obstacles insurmountable 
oven by the most experienced moantainsers. 

‘On August 10 1 made the fourth and last attempt from Yam-bnlak. 
As 1 had found that o single day would not suffice for reaching the 
summit, I devided to spend the night on the mountain, At 19,400 feet 
an improvised tent was pitched, and along with five men and cight Yaks 
T passed  torrible night in the rarefied air, which brought on: sevore 
attacks of mountain sickness. Next day a violent blizzard of «now 
forced us to return with all possibly speed, We were half dead in the 
morning, and, even had the weather been favourable, I scarcely think 
wo should have been able to reach the summit. It must be noted,-too, 
that the slope of Yam-balak does not lead to tho principal summit, 
There are three peaks, the middle one being the trac summit; bat in 
ny opinion itis quite inaccessible, not from its beight, but from the 
nature of the ice. The northern summit should be accessible from Yam- 
bulak—at least, I did not observe anything unsurmountable. This peak 
is about 1000 feet lower than the middle one, which is about 25,000 feet 
Lhope same ono will visit Mostagh-ata in » few years: It wonld be of 
great interest to observe the changes in the condition of the ico and the 
movements of the glaciers, which will have taken place by that time: 
But it will be ubsolutely necessary to mako measurements of scrupulous 
acouracy, without which it wouli be impossible to come to any conelu- 
#ions a8 to the climatio variations which had caused theee changis. 
Bogdanovioh visited the front of the Yam-bulak glacier and determined 
its height fifteen years ago, and I foond hiv observations’ of great: im- 
portasee, 


Tt is interesting to note that the lower parts of Mustagh-ata, on the 
north and sonth sides, bear the famous name'of Kara-Koram. ‘The 
word doram, or rather goram, signifies “stony ground.” 

On August 10 I visited the Russian fortress of Murghab, to replenish 
wy stock of provisions. From there ] made an excursion to Basar-dere, 
tho Alichur-Pamir, and Yashil-Kul, « lake formed in the aame manner 
ae Little Kara-Kul. I returned to Murghab by the Nezs-tusk pnss, und 
proceeded thence to Sarik-Kul by the Sarik-tash pass. 

From September 16 to 26 1 examined the south-west, south, and 
south-east slopes of the mountain; thenos returned to Kara-Kul and 
spent ten days there, taking the soundingy of which I have already 
spoken, For our return to Kashgar I chose the diffioult pass of Merke-bel, 
sorees a glacior nearly a mile wide, and after traversiog the valleys of 
Merke and Chats arrived uty destination on October 19. 

Inu ndilition to the observations already described, I obtained 170 
specimens of rock, chiefly volcanic, a collection of plonte from the 
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slopes of Mustagh-ata and of alge from Kara-Knul and Baseik-Kul, and 
@ fine collection of sketehes and profiles of the glaciers, I um con- 
sequently not at all sorry to huvo changed my original plan of going 
straight to Lib-Nor, The suffocating hent of summer forced me to 
turn to the mountains. Throughout I was the only European, and I 
had none but Kirghiz servants and a Sart of Osh, I made some 
interesting observations on the migrations of tho Kirghie with the 
seasons. 

I have excellent meteorological, hypsometrical, and. topographical 
instruments, a theodolite by Pistor, a chronometer by Frodsham 
(8878), which wae with Ni imd on his voyage in the Vega, 
another chronometer by Wirén (154), two sets of photographic apparatis 
(Watson and Eastman) with 1000 plates remaining, craniometers, three 
guns, with plenty of amwaunition, etc. ; 

The fatigue of the past four months obliges me to remain for some 
weeks at:/Kashyar to rest, but I shall atart for Lob-Nor on an early day 
in Deeember, My intention is to follow the Tarim as far aa tho lake, 
and to try to find the true Lob of the Chinese maps, which Baron vou 
Richthofer has admirably shown must undoubtedly exist. There are 
many important problems to be found in tho Tarim desert, especially 
those relating to hydrography and archmology. 

The expedition to Lob will require four mouths, aud then I shall 
return probably by Cherchen and Nia to Kashgar. I cannot yet decide 
by what roate to endeavour to enter Tibet; I should like to go by 
Kangat, bat T have not obtained a permit. ‘The ancient route by Kara- 
Koram is well known, so I must consider the matter further. I have 
decided not to think of Lhasa at all. It would certainly be a moat 
intresting Journey, but of little scientific valde. There will always be 
tourists teady to attempt this adventurous journey, The object of my 
future research will be the geology of the Kuen-Jun range. Above. all, 
I intend to search for traces of the migrations of the Ugura to Alashan 
aint the sotthern parts of Gobi. Much remains to be done in Central 
Axia, und it is # great pity that the modern traveller who. journeys for 
pleagure alone, and has had no soiaitific training, should not take a 
ésfentific inan with bim, who could give an exact account of the nature 
of the country traversed from his personal observations, 
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ADMIRAL BRINE’S ‘AMONGST AMERICAN INDIANS.’* 
By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, ©.B., F.R.S, 


Apuimst Lisxpesay Barxn, already well known as thy anthor of the 
*Tasping Rebellion in China,’ visited America to investigate the 
mounts and defensive earthworks of Ohio, and tho principal ruins of 
Central America, in 1869. Tis professional and other duties have 
delayed the publication of his work, but the interval has enabled him to 
stuily the reanlia of subsequent investigations, and the gallant admiral 
may now be congratulated on the appearance of a valuable as well us a 
pleasantly written book. 

Admiral Brine examined the two largest mounds in Oliio, those of 
Miamisburgh and Grave Creek, as well as the remarkable defensive 
works, including Fort Ancient, of all of which he gives careful and 
interesting descriptiona, He is unable to believe that the earthworks 
in exact geometric shapes can be the work of the aborigines, and is 
inclined to attribute them to some vory early Spanish or Mrenok advan- 
turers. But the mounds and some of the defensive works are au- 
doubtedly of native origizi, though their age and their builders are 
difficult and perplexing uestions, ‘here in no reason to suppose that 
the aboriginal inhslitauts of the Ohio valley were ever in a much higher 
state of civilization than they were when they first heeamé known to 
Eiiropedne ; yet the Delaware Indians of the last century only know of 
the mound-builders a4 a distinct people from themselves called 'Tallegwi, 
who, in: the far-off times, wont away south down the valley of tho 
Mississippi, and never returned. Admiral Brine, after comparing the 
mounds of Ohio with similar works in Guatemala, arrives at the conolu- 
sion that the Tallogwi invaded and conquered the Central American 
region, and were, in fact, identical with the ‘loltece who built the temples 
in Chiapas and Yucatan, It is certain that the Ohio conqueror, if they 
really extended their migrations so far, brought no knowledge of scnlp- 
ture or architectire with them. But there ia authority for the belief 
that the chiofs of the Quiché-Toltecs formed a perfectly distinct caste 
from the people they enslaved, a fact which paints to conquest by 
invaders at some early period, 

The Delaware tradition may, however, point to some movement of 
mach less importance, ‘The mound-buildors of Ohio aro believed, on 
good grounds, to have been anagricaltural race. Mr. Shalor has suggested 
that it was the coming of the baffalo into the Ohio valley, affording food 
without labour, that debased the mound-builders from agriculturists to 
hunters. On this bypothesis, the aboriginal inhabitants, in their mound- 


* Travels amongst American Indians, thelr ancient earthworks pad tomptes,' by 
Vieu-Aimiral Tinilessy Brino (Sampson Low & Co., 1304). 
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building period, were more advanced than their hunting descendants, 
thongh the same people. 

From the mound-builders of Ohio the author takes us, in soveral 
very pleasantly written chapters on the prairies and the far West, 
Central America, whore he bad opportunitios of visiting and stadying 
some of the famous ruins, including Patinamit, Utatlan, Palenque, and 
Uxmal. Although this field of research has been well worked both 
before ‘and since, yet the admiral’s descriptions and reflections are freeb 
and intervsting, and his hook is a weloome addition to the literature of 
thesubject. After very earofully examining tho ruins at Palenque, he 
wont on to Uxtal,in Yucatan, and by comparing the two styles he was 
able to estimate their relative antiqnity. At Palonque the temples are 
uilt of compact stone and mortar covered with cement, with many 
human figures of stseco, or graven on slabs, At Uxmul the walls are 
face with well-worked masonry, with no oontings of cement snd no 
figuree, He concindes that Uxmal is more modern than Palenque, the 
flourishing period of the latter being from about the eighth to the 
fourteenth century, Palenque bas tho advantage of » miguificent site, 
The ruins stand on heights which form the foothills of the Sierra beyond, 
with a broad view over the forest-covered plain below, away to the 
waters of the gulf. The ruins have been restored in imagination by the 
artistic skill of Viollet-te-Duo, and also in Banornft’s work. 

The ocautro of interest, from Admiral Brine’s point of view, is the 
so-called “ Tomple of the Crosse” at Palenque. ‘The altar tablet is 6 feet 
4 inches by 10 feet S inches, with inscriptions at the sides. In the centre 
is the figure supposed to be a cross surmounted by the quefsal, or sacred 
bird. On either side there is a man, well drawn wod clothed. That on 
the right offers something resembiing a new-born child to the quotzal, 
while that on the left isamaller. Admiral Brine holds that the figure 
on the right is not a privet, but a Quiché chief clothed in the dress 
duscribed by Juarror, Unable to come to the conclusion that the artistio 
‘kill of the people who conceived and executed these soulptures and 
architectural works was of indigenous growth, Admiral Brine turns to 
Europe for  selution of the problem. Thesuppoesd crozs, on which the 
sacred bird is perched, points, he is inclined to think, to the East: and 
be suggests that Antilia and tho seven cities founded by seven bishops 
from the kingdom of Don Roderick may bo something more than a 
myth. He quotes the very samo passage from Galvano on which Mr. 
Yolo Oldham also relies to support his pre-Columbian Portuguese 
voyage to America. But if there was any rosidue of truth in the myth 
of Antilie’s seven cities, there must of necesdty have beon return 
voyages to bring back the tale concerning them, and this iv not 

The general drift of opinion, based on the scientific study 
of American archological remains, is certainly in the direction of an 
exceedingly remote origin for the red race, and of indigenous derelop- 
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ment. The solution of these problems is no louger sought from 
Manchurians or Malays, or even from Don Roderiok’a bishops. ‘The 
Unilders of ancient times, on the American continent, whether of the 
wnounds in Ohio, of the puoblos in New Mexico, of Palenque and Uxmal, 
or Of Sacsahvaman and Tishuanaca, probably developed their art by 
stow degrees, in their own way, and without foreign help. But these 
aty doubtful questions which will require much more research and 
stndy before solutions can be reached ; and meanwhile Admiral Brino’s 
contribution to the literature of early American civilization ix very 
willoome. It is the work of a painstaking, conaciontious investigator, 
who has carefully weighod the evidonce at his disposal, and Tiss arrived 
at hia conclusiony after very comprehonsive study. Apart from its 
antiquarian valye, the admiral’s work forma an agreeable and pleasantly 
written book of travels, 





MRS. BISHOP IN KOREA, CHINA, AND RUSSIAN MANCHURIA. 
[Tux following letter has been received at the Society from Mmn«. 


Bishop :—}j 
British Legation, Poking, Gotlober 5, 1804. 

I think that it is about time that I should give some account of 
myself. My former letter was sent by my boatmen from Nungchyon 
to Senl after my five weeks of successful travel on the south branok of 
the Han, 1 think I wrote of an accident ina rapid, in which I fost many 
of my notes and nearly all my negatives taken on the Han. 

I went up the north branch of the Han afterwards as far as it was 
possible to pole and drag sampon. Returning 40 miles to Nungehyon, 
I took ponies and went fora wack tothe Diamond mountain, partly inking 
Mr. Campbell's route, partly Mr, Curzon’s, and partly » new ono, return- 
ing inland. 1 then went nearly duo cast, and crossed a most remark- 
able pass $100 foet in altitude, * the Pass of the 99 turns,” which descends 
abruptly on the sea, kept to the coast for 50 miles, turned west to Am- 
pien and Namson, and from thence reached Jonson by the high-road, 
having spent a very successful and on the whole pleasant two mnths. 
At Jenson I teft all my travelling-gear, intending to return after the 
rainy a¢ason and continue my journey to the Tamen and Roasian Myn- 
churia. The war miaimed my plan, and left me with o mutilated half. 
T reached Chemulpo on June 21 by steamer, intending to go up to Senl, 
get my money and my Inggage, and in a few days go to Japan for the 
summer. I found Chamulpo ovoupied by the Japanese, and I was 
ordered away that night, not into.s position of security, tut actually 
into the lion's mouth, “Le, on board o Japanese steamer, which cailed that 
night for ports in the Gulf of Peohili, I was penniless and had only the 
clothes I wore, and in this state reached Chefn, where the Consal pro- 
vided me with money, and the wives of the British and Spanish ministors 
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made up & bundis of clothing. Oi their kindness I sabsisted through 
the long hot summer, for I only got my money and luggage on Septem- 
ber 10, and have stil! 3600 in Seal. 

After rolling for some days on the muddy Pechili waves, the 
captain expecting daily to be made a prise, he decided to go to 
Newohwang, where we fonnd that the Chemulpo scare had been baso- 
less. I way not then in ciroumstances to go to Japan, and offer a 
pleasant week at that dreariest snd kindliest of ports, I took a “bees 
boat” for the week's voyage to Makden, my friends not realising what 
the result wonld be of five dsys and nights of incessant rain. Ths 
following day the rain began again, and we were soon entangled in 
the torrents and currents of the vast inundation 8 fot deep, which 
‘bus turned the magnificent plain of Manchuria into » malarious inland 
sea, 1 saw the destruvtion of over thirty prosperous villages, and had 
the happiness of saving some lives. But the storm of wind and rain 
aud the darkness were terrific. I was ill, and lay on my camp-bed for 
three ‘lays in soaked bedding and clothing, the mat-roof of the junk 
letting in the rain everywhere, and I was so weak when wo reached 
the landing for Mnkden that I was lifted into the cart. I have aufferod 
‘ever since from the effects of malaria and exposure to chill. - Just 
within sight of the house of Dr. Koss at Mukden, the cart overturned, 
and with the shaft mule rolled down a declivity, and I into the ‘roof 
and broke my right arm, which, after being in splints. and a sling fur 
six weeks, emerged usable, though weak. With thie my misfortunes 
ended. T know now bow to appreciate « luxurious toom, a good bed, 
mest excellent nursing, and all the Iuxuries and comforts of care- 
fully tended illness; and my arm was much less painful than | 
thought u frcture accompanied by a complete smash of the tiesuos 
would be. 

T spent more thun six weeks in Mukden, and was fascinated by it, 
and had singularly good opportunities of learning much of the inner 
life and opinions of the upper, ie, the official, dlass, After the army 
‘began to march to Korea, and specially when the undisciplined Manchu 
troops began to pass throngh Mukden, great “ troubles" began, Mr. 
Wylie, « Scotali missionary, was beaten to death, and the populace, 
incited by the soldiers, demanded the lives of the foreigners. I left at 
® time when it was regurded os a great risk to ro the 3 miles to the 
Tiver, birt was quite unmolested, and reached Newchwang aftar ® iost 
pleasant trip, not knowing that I escaped by one hour from an out- 
break of piracy and murder, in which my boat was dne of thoes marked 
for atinck, After « week at Chefu and another at Tientsin, where the 
Soare among foreigners was tremendous—if so big a word may be 
applied to a fright, or state of fear, which appears to me to be without 
foundation—7 eae up here, somewhat, or rather titich, against the 
wish of the Euglish minister and coniml, who only gave me the pass 

No Il—Fesntrany, 1895.] u 
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becsnwe thoy ssid I had won « reputation for being ‘the most prudent 
of travellers"! 

In the five days in o solitary house-boat on the Poeiho aid on the 
eanal from thence here, I met with nothing perilous or disagreeable, 
and for « fortnight I have gone about freely here on foot and in a 
mule-cart, with only my faithful Chinese servant, without encountering 
hostility or rudeness unywhere, even though I have taken many photo- 
graphs with my tripod camera. I am the guest, in the abseuce of Mr. 
O'Conor, of the secretaries of the English Legation, and have bad o 
very delightfal time. Mr. F. Campbell and Mr. Grant Duff are of our 
“mess ‘The scare here is fearfal, and again I think without ronson, 
and I know the utmost that can be aaid in ity favour, A popular 
rising against foreigners and 4 massacre are apprehended, events that 
I feel sure will not occur se long as the present Goverument retains o 
scrap of power, for the interests of ita Tartar troops are identical with 
those of the dynasty. ‘Tu-night I read « paper for the Oriental Society 
of Peking (of which I hive been elected an honorary member) in the 
glorious Hall of Dragons in this Legation, to an audience consisting of 
the whole diplomatic body, the officers of the Chinese customs, aud the 
professors in the Imperial: College, and pever found people kinder or 
more sympathetic. 

You will see from my story that, owing to the war, I have dene 
very little goographical work, and, except in Central Korea, have not 
been off the beaten, though not the “globe-trottem’” track. I am 
purposing to return to England in April, but the fascinstion which has 
drawn me #ix times to the East has increased rather than diminished. 
Korea ia the most uninteresting conntry I have travelled in, Tho 
poopls scem the dregs of a race. But I think that too much has been 
made of its difficulties, Thore is nothing to daunt or especially repel 
wn experienced traveller except the Act floors’ China is infinitely 
worse. 

Kraanoye Froutior Military Post, Tumen R., Russian Manchuria, 
November 24, 134. 

I will add @ postoript. Having suffered for four months from 
malarial illness, 1 camo up to Viadivostock three weeks ago to try the 
specific of « complete change of climute, which has been so snocesaful 
that 1 am now able to do a little rough—very rough—travelling. I 
alzo wanted an opportunity of seeing whether Koreans are capable of 
improvement in better circumstances than those of their own oountry, 
Lhave been up to Hunchun, on the Chinese frontier, and then came down 
to this post, whore three empire meet, purposing to get over the Tumen 
into Korea; but 1 have been absolutely baffled, for the first time on any 
journey, und this thongh I have been helped by the whole military 
strength of Russia on her Korean frontior. It is, in fact, too late in the 
season, but the comp de grace to my project has been given by what the 
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Americans call * the cussedness” of my Siberian ponies, English papers 
have asserted that Russia “ has massed 500) man on the Tnwen river,” 
and this has reappeared in the Anglo-Ohinese papers. | have been along 
the whole Tumen frontier, and there are just fifleen mon, the garrison 
at the mud hovel from which I now write, The wiuter is closing in 
early, I have already been able to cross the bead of Possiet Ray on the 
ice, but the rivers are in a half-and-half state, and will not bo passable 
till after the time at which the latest steamer leaves for the south, 
hope, however, to reach the Usuri by travelling along thu Trans-Siberian 
railroad as far as waggone can go over it, Nothing can exceed the 
courtesy and hospitality which I have received, ever aince I landed, from 
Russian, civil and military, officials, They have helped me in every 
way, and, far from showing a tondency to conceal anything, they hare 
offered and supplied information on every point in which I am inte- 
rested, and have shown me everything, with full permissiau to photo- 
graph whatever I like, I have never been asked for my passport, The 
military governor of Vlwtivostock gave me letters to the Frontier Com- 
missioner and others which have been of very great services, and as to 
the hospitality it ix something wonderful. Bat the story of unbounded 
kindness anil helpfulness is the “old, old story" which every bond fide 
traveller has to tell. 

1 am porposing—I osnnot say hoping—to return to England in 
April by the Ked Sea. 
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Tux Tijdschrift of the Royal Dutch Geographical Society has recently 
publiahed the illustrated report of Dr. H, Ten Kate on his travels in 
the Indian Archipelago and Polynesia. This traveller, who had pre- 
viously made explorations in North and South America, Lapland, ete., 
was commissioned in 1890 by said Society, and returned to Holland 
towards the middle of 1894 by way of Australia and Argentina, in 
which latter country he made « prolonged stay. 

Tho chief object of his investigations was mau, anthropologioally 
and ethnologically, although due attention was aleo paid to natural 
history and geography in genoral. Besides Java, Celebes, and other 
islands, where Dr. Ten Kate maile short stays in pussing by, the region 
covered hy his explorations was specially the group of Timor, inelnding 
Timor itself, Samau, Flores, Solor, Adunara, Sumba or Sandalwood, Roti, 
and Sava. Although somo of these islands lad been visited by former 
and recent travellers, physical anthropology remsined a desideratum, 
aud tuany pointa in their ethnology hall to be investigated more 
thoroughly, Sumba was, in most respects, a terra inciynita, and about 
certain regions in Timor anid Flores,as, for instance, Bolo and Lio, very 
little was krown, 


uz 
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Tn Sumiba, Ux. Ten Kate visited « part of the southast and the 
centre of the island, where until then no white man had been, In Lin 
{Flores} a Catholio priest, Le Cooy d'Armandville, had been for the first 
time, and Dr. ‘Ten Kate was the second Baropean who went there in 
his company. In Bolo (Central Timor) Ten Kate's farthest point had 
only been visited by » Dutch Government official, Mr. Kleian, 

The following are sowe of the principal results obtained by Dr. 
Ten Kate in the Timor group. 

All the inhabitants of the different islands explored by Dr. Ten Kate 
ate more or less mixed with Melanesian blood, either Papuan or Negrito, 
except the Sumbanese. In Savo the Melanesian clement ia alad very 
woatoe. Tho purest Melanesians were found by bim in the village of 
SWokor, north-east of Sika, Flores, and st Koting, Gehar, and other 
villages on tho isthmus which separates Sika from Maumeri on the 
sauie island, Very nomerons anthropometrio data and » number of 
skulle were collocted among these various peoples, on which aubject the 
travellor is preparing « paper for the press now. 

The main results of his othnological investigations are to be found in 
his important collections, now in the National Museum at Leiden, Many 
objecta ave new to science, and of a great number of others the museam 
Aid not possess a single specimen. Ten Kate's collection shows at the 
same time the parallels and differances between the handicraft, taste, 
ete.,of these various peoples, aud throws a new light apon the geographical 
distribution of certain objects, as, for instance, the wooden pillow, the 
musk, the hlowpipe, the bow, the anon, sholl ornaments, eto. But besides 
this collection, now observations have been made concerning sociology, 
religions beliefs and practices, paychology, funerary customs, dwellings, 
toys for children, arrow release, ete, of all these islanders. The first 
exact description of the megalithic funerary monuments on the island of 
Samba, and the finding of Chinese pottery in these graves, is certainly 
one of the most important points in Dr. Ten Kate's report. 

As far na zoology is concerned, the fauna of Sumba was, with the 
exception of birds and lwpidoptera, entirely unknown. The collectiona 
aod observations made by the traveller have largely added to our 
knowledge in that respect. About the other islands Mr. Ten Kate ulso 
mad@ some interesting discoveries. He found again, for instance, the 
tiger-cat of Timor, of which the last and only specimen bad been seen 
more than sixty years ago. He afterwards proved the existence of the 
game animal on the poninsnla of Landn, Roti. 

Geologically, the collections made by the explorer have largely 
eontributed to our knowledge of West and Central Timor and the 
island of Saman. ‘The fact that the Triassic formation (upper alpine) 
sas found by Mr. Ten Kate in Central Timor, desorves to be specially 
mentioned. ‘The geclogy of Sumba was absolutely unknown. ‘Ten 
Kate's collections and observations have shown that probably the whole 
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island is composed of coral rock, limestone, and marl, This last forme- 
tion has furnished the first elements for tho study of sul-fossil forn- 
winifera, which it contains in such enormous quantity, and the study 
of which was « desideratum as yet for the Indian Archipelago, 

As fat as the geography is concerted, the principal of Dr, Ton Kate's 
results may be mentioned here. He was the first explorer who ascended 
the Lakds, the highest mountain in Central Timor, He gave it the 
name of Mount Reedtz Thott, and found the altitude to be 6306 Engtish 
feet. The whole mountain was composed of amphibolite, as shown by 
Professor Wichmann, after specitnens collected by Ten Kate. Another 
result of thia ascension was a better knowledge of the surrounding 
country. The doctor showed, for example, that Mount Allas, or Alas, 
which is found on the best charts, does not exist, but most probably 
umet be identified with Mount Kabalaki in Portuguese Timor. The 
non-existence of a “voleano” on the south coast of Stumba was aleo 
shown by the traveller, notwithstanding the fact that it is found on the 
newest charte. As the regions visited in the south-east and sonth-contre 
of Sumba were entirely unknown, all the data he gives in his report 
om that subject aro quite new. A sketch-map of the island of Samba, 
als publiahed in the Tijdechrift, shows the various itineraries of Dr, Ten 
Kato, and brings many new namos of villages, mountains, rivers, ote. 

Of the northern part of the island of Roti, the peninsula of Landau, 
little was known. Dr. Teun Kate has brought several now data concern- 
ing it, particularly about the salt lake called Tasi Poko, which lies in 


the interior, 


THE MONTHLY RECORD. 
THE SOCIETY, 
Mr. Mackinder’s Lectures. — Tho President, Mr. Clemente it, Mark- 
hum, wae requested by the London Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching to act as examiner on the first series of Mr, H. 
4. Mackindor’s fectures at Gresham College, on “The History of 
(reography and Geographical Discovery.” Mr. Markham'y report is 
us followa: “These examination papers show that nearly all the 
candidates have acquired a fair knowledge of the subject which has 
been chosen by them for special study, and a fair percentage evidently 
possess a good deal more than a mere superficial knowledge. They all 
show that attention has been given to the lectures, and that an intelli- 
gent interest has been taken in them. Some fow of the papers show 
even more than this, Thero is evidence. in them of » succcssfnl en- 
fleavour to form broad conceptions of the course and tendency of events 
from the information supplied; and in sevoral cases illustrations are 
given which show that the students came to the lectures already 
provided with eome knowledge of the subjocts discussed. This seems to 
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be a very great advatitage, and of course enablox the students to derive 
increased benefit from attending the oourse.. .. The examiner, in 
conclusion, takes this opportunity of expressing his opinion, based on « 
of the papers, that these courses of lectures on geography are 
likely to bo productive of good, by stimulating an interest in a subject 
which could not he so well stadied in any other way by persons in 
the position of these young students. The expression of a hope may 
be permitted that «uch instruction in London may eventually be placed 
on & permanent basis.” The second series was begun on Monday, 
January 21, when the President, Mr. Markham, occupied the chair, 

The Christmas Lectures.—Dr. H, BR. Mill gave, in the end of December 
and beginning of January, a course of four Christmas lectures to 
young people in the Map-room. ‘The subject was “ Holiday Geography,” 
and the aim of the course was to bring the brighter and more attrac- 
tive aspects of geography into prominence, and to show how mach « 
little knowledge of geographioal principles and methods could add to 
the enjoyment of a holiday in the country or in a foreigu land. The 
first lecture was devoted to maps as holiday companions, and showed 
the importance of learning to resd and interpret maps in order to get 
the full benefit of their companionship on a solitary walk or bioyele ride. 
In the second lecture the nature and uses of geographical pictures were 
explained. A geographical! picture was defined as one that is both 
characteristic and representative of w special region, taking account 
either of the Iand-forms, the vegetation, commercial products, dwellings, 
means of transport, or the people of the country. Such pictures com- 
bined with maps would enable a stranger to form a true and vivid 
imprension of « country he had never seen, and the selection of proper 
aubjects and view-points lend a new charm to amateur photography, 
The last two lectures were practical applications of the principles laid 
down in the first two. By means of maps and pictures, shown by the 
use of two optical lanterns on two soreens placed side by side so as to 
parmit of comparison, the geography of the English Lake district and 
of several alpine valleys in the Tyrol was graphically presented. The 
Joctures wore ilinutrated by more than 300 slides, which were specially 
prepared, many of then: from photographs taken for this course of 
lectures, An exorcise was set at the firet leoture, and tho prize offered 
by the lecturer for the beet map drawn in contonr-lines on a sheet, 
simply beuring figures of height and depth, was gained by the daughter 
of « lady Fellow, 

EUROPE 

Inland Navigation in France —A report drawn up by. Mr. ©. Haniinge 
upon the recom! development of canal: traffic in Franor, illustrated with » map, 
has recently heen issued (Porelan Office, 1204, Miscellancous Series, No. $42), 
‘The report commennoe with o sketch of the early history of the canal system, 
followed by an account of the development of canal traffic during the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, ‘The system of canals in France in the year 
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£502 comprised 12,35 kilomu. (7747 miles) of rivers amd canale open to inland 
cavigation, Previous to 1879 savigation an canals wes confined to local transport, 
om account of the great diversity of loval conditions Iu different parts uf the country. 
Now, however, owing to the Improvement of the canalé and locks, a barge of 
i100 tons ean navigate direct from Havre to the frontier of Alsace (614 miles), or 
from Dunkirk to Lyons (687 willes).. There is & considerable, intermatianal canal, 
traffic un the north-eastern frontier of Pranor, the canals linking the Schaldt, Lyra, 
Sanibre, and the Meuse being connected with the Beigian system of inland water- 
ways, while the cauale connecting the Moselle and the Maine to the Rhine, and 
the Rhone to the Rhine, serve as 4 means of curmmunication with Germany by 
inland water, The greater part of this Intertationnl triffic is with Bolginm, of 
which two-thirds are the importation of coal from the coal districts of Moos and 
@harleroi. ‘There are still, howorer, many improvements to be complated on the 
canals in Bourbonnale and Burgundy. The eanal from the Maine tothe Salne, 
anil thar from the Sadne to the Doubs, are at present unfinished, and the extension: 
of navigation on the Rhone awaits the construction of s canal to Marsefilen, 

Pian of Odessa.—Anv exovilent pian of Odeuss, on the scale of 1400 fret to the 
inch, made in 1894 by M, Dietericha, and detailed maps of the townghip of Odean, 
swith the surrounding mana, on the sealer of 1: 42,000, are given in the last laaue 
if the Memoirs (Zapiski) of the Novorcesian Society of Naturalists iti Odenea (vol. 
xviii. 2, 181M), in connection with a paper by Prof. Sintaolf on the water-supply 
of that city. 

ASIA. 

Mr, Bent’s Expedition to Southern Arabia.—aA letter has beon received 
at the Society from Mr, Theodore Bent, dated Muskat, Decomber 11, from which 
we regret to learn that he hus been compelled to give np hia project of crossing the 
desert to Aden. Ho flnds that the party would be twenty-five days without water; 
an Arab who croesed nearly lost his life. Mr. and Mrs, Hent, with their purty, 
intended to start ina fow daye for Jolat,on the south const, anil make thelr 
way thence tu the eastern end of the Huairamut valley, and #0 complete the explora- 
tion of that region. Mr. Imam Shafif tad, been ill, and so the departure wax 
dvinyod. Mr, and Mm. Bent wore received ia the most friendly. way by the 
Soltan and the Britieh residant at Muskat. 

A Recent Visit to Mecca.—At the mucting of the Paris Goographival Society 
on December 7 last (Comptes Rewlus, i894, p. 483), ML Garvaia Courtellemont 
gave a eketch of his visit to Mocca, Jately made in oxecation of a” mission 
entrusted to him by the Governor-General of Algeria, M. Courtullement, who ts 
the suthor of « series of Ullustrated works om Moasulronn countries, gladly availed 
himeelf of this opportunity of becoming acquainted with the centre of the 
Mohammedan world, He ia-only the esoond Frenchman who haa viaited Mecca 
and retarned in safety. The journey wae made, in company with s faithinl 
Algerian attendant named Haj Akii, in the guise of o pilgrim, a new convert to 
the falth, subject to all the hardships attendant on such a profession, Although 
looked upon with much suspicion at Jidds, by lrarrying hie departure the traveller 
resched his goal in safpty, mounted nearly usked on a donkey, with head shoves 
and bare, having suffered intensely from the cold by night On arrival he per- 
formed the various seremonies required of tho faithful, becoming a gusset of the 
mcttuf of the Algoriana, the functionary who supervises thn prsyers of the pilgrims, 
and serves generally as guide during thelr stay. M. Courtellemens <lisplayed 
before the mesting some photogmphic views which he was able to take In Mecca, 
and gave detuila ag to Ita political and commarcial relations, and the manners of 
i's inlnbitante. 
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West Borneo—M. Maurice Chaper contributes to = recent sumber of the 
Anite de Géoyraphis tome notes on o recent voyage to Horueo, undertaken for 
industrial and scientific purposes. He visited the western part of the island 
(Wester Afdecling), and esconded tha. Kapeeas for 400 milts Isis = narrow 
winding river, bordered by magnificent slpas (Nes Srticane) forming » dena 
holse, beyond which Iles the fat and muddy area of the delta, A numerous 
pupolation lives by dishing and cuiti tice and bananas, ‘The cocennt palo 
abounds, hut the vegetation fe ill adapted to animal ilfe, which le conspleuusly 
aleent. Pontianak, at the confluence of the Landuk and the Lesser Kapoms, the 
capital of the Wester Afdeeling, has » large impott trade, expecially in rice, which 
cannot be grown owing to the barren clay soil and the double danger of drought 
whi inumlation, The «ame pale yellow clay covers the greater part of the basin 
above Sintang, the sooud town, at the junction with the MelawL A small river. 
the Penindoe, presented a striking oontrest, with magnificent forests, luxuriant 
vegetation, and orchida in splendid profusion. ‘The Dyake have snffered by contact 
with Furopeans, who have acquainted them with vices and diseases previously 
unknown, Much band has passed from cultivation, industrial orts have Y; 
and the population ia fast diminishing. It is difficult to say bow far the baain.of 
the Kapoons js typical of Borneo, The vorth and north-west am probably more 
capable of exploitation, ax tobacco, sugar, and pepper grow well, avd Sarawak also 
possums coal. The trade in gutta-perchs uveds careful superintendence, as the 
tree is disappearing In consequence of the reckless methods employed. ‘The pro- 
ductive.xone is roughly indicated by w lise drawn from Pontianak, following the 
ridge between ihe Kapous an! the Landak, joining the crest of the Hatang-Lopar 
range, aud erosiing the Kapons hichlands tx at: mknown direction. 


AFRICA. 

Mr. Weld Blundell in the Cyrenaica —The following etter, dated “ Fountain 
of Apollo, Cyrene, Dec. 4, 1804," bas bean received from Mr, H. Weid Bitnndall = 
* have experienoed great good Inck in this journey, especially in falling om «sensible 
and straizitfirward Pasha of the district. 1 had no obstruction or offical diffion) tics 
of any dort, and um comfortably settled bere, a few yards from the classical spring 
‘of Apollo at Cyrene, after a most delightful journey through the Oyrensios, The 
rhnpecdicg of former travellers scarcely do justice to it. It is lke a tem days’ ride 
throngh the Malvern Hills and Shropshire, if you could imagine all the evidence of 
hotnay Lelugs in the way of buildings, ete., removed, and arbutus, laurustinus, and 
Juiilper, otc., instead of cake and clas, Stretches of beautifully fertile plains, with 
rich ved soil covered with flowers and shrubs, and well-sheltered valleys wnd glades 
of fine uhort grams, not like the ordinary course growth of the tropics, but like an 
Old pustiire, and even 4 lawn-tennis ground! ‘There are whole square miles like an. 
English park, and one almost expects to see 3 head-gardener appear to warn you off 
the grass. In spite of this, Ido not think that, with the exception of alittle village 
called Met} (ancient Barks) and this place, I have seen fifty inhabitants in the- 
while journey from Bengbasi. ‘The climate is now Ike a fine September in Scotland; 
but, of course, drier, and the van at midday is, of coarse, hotter. Weare just under 
2000 feet above pea-lerel, and have @ grand view over the ancient road from 
Apollonia over atich green pinin of the terrace below ws, wheneo the toad descends 
by « sharp incline to the sea, which stretehes awsy before us to the north and narth- 
cant. Ehope to be some time here, and visit the important points along the cosst. 
Possibly I may be able to get inland.” 


yevynptee’ oxpey to Abyssinia —Tbe Russian Geographical Society has 
sont out an titi fo Abyssinia and the surrounding regiows, which is now on 
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ite was. 1h. cotmists af A. K, Leontief, who has supplied the chief means for the 
expedition ; the wall-known traveller, Dr. Elisdeil, who undertakes to make natural 


Nerd, acting aa an interpreter. ‘The expedition will proceed, if S 

where s curavan will be organized to journey across the flesert to Aukober and 
Antoto, thence into the highlands of Northern Abyssinia, and, if 

the Sutin. Is le proposed to spend two years in these journeys, - 


Exploration of Mount Mlanji, Shire Highlands—\r. Alfred Sharpo, 
acting commissioner in Nyasaland, haa communicated to the Foreign Office the 
aceount of an exploration. of Mount Mlanji, which has aleo beeti described by Captsin 
Manning, coe of the party whe accompanied bim, In the British Central 
Gucelte for November 24th Inst. Although the south-western plateau wna 
well known, and promising to speedily become the site of a flourishing settler 
the rest of the range, eapecially Its north-eastern half, had previously bewtt little 
Keown. Itwas on this side that the nscent was made from Port Lister, <A utriking 
feature of the moantain on this, as well ss tho south-western side, fo the existence 
of an outer lelge, 6000 feet above w-level, or 3000 feet above Fort Lister, separated 
hy & ridge 8000 feet high from the inain north-eastern plateau, ‘The latter contains 
the eouirces of the Ruo river, which extend ao far to the north (being anparated only 
by a few yards of level ground from these of the Likuleri) = practically to cut the 
mountain in two, This north-eastern plateati—entimly separated from she south- 
western by a sudcession of high rocky peaks with deep gorges between —is described 
as a grini-looking spot, surrounded with towering walle of bare granite, of which 
the eastern extenalon of tho mountain sppears entirely composed. The grass In 
thi lower valleys was delightfully green, and the plitesti should, Oaptain Manning 
says, be un deal sheep farm or cattle ranch, ‘I'he route hence was continued by an 
exceedingly difMienlt paeé through « vorge between the central peaks, and after 
some extraoniinary festa of climbing, often in thick mist, the last rocky pinnacle 
of the highest peak was reached, 965) feet above sea-level. Thence » descent was 
nude by an easier route to the south-western plateau, of the advantages of which, 
for a sanatorium, Captain Maaning speaks in high terms, Forests of the Mianji 
cypresa (Widdringtonia Whyte’), which is peculiar to thu mountain, were mot with 
ih many parts of the higher regions, and there are iintioations that at one time the 
whole mountain above 6000 fect waa covered with them; hut thelr extont has 
been gradually diminished by the grass fires, so that they are pow In parts limited 
to the goryes. Mr. Sharpe remarks on the necessity of taking stepe for the pro- 
tection of theses groves, which supply a most valuable timber, for the utilization of 
which he hae started saw-pits ot Tort Lister, A good road lias recently beeti made 
somes the plains to the station from Zombs, and the distance can now bedone, if 
necessary, iu one day, ‘There is no population in the intervming tract, in which 
water is somewhat scarce in the dry season. 

The Flora of Usambara —Amung the scientific researches carried gut lt 
recent years by the Germans in their various African protectorate, those inte the 
Botany of Bast Africa by the luto Carl Holst deserve special mention for the value 
of thelr resulta, In the desire to gain a kuow)edge of ‘Africa at firet hand, this 
energetic callector entered the service of the Gernan Missionary Society, acting 
for some time as gardener at the station of THubenfriedeberg, in Caunbara, end 
afterwants becaine collector fue the Borllo Botanica) Museuo. ‘The care witli 
which be carried out his instructions in recording the needed information as tp 
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the Agidtat and conditions of growth of the individual species give an adilitional 
valine to his! collections, whieh nuniber iu all about 4400 plaate. ‘These have been 
dealt with in Berlin by various botanists, und the results published from time. to 
timo in Englar’s Botanical Year-hook. ‘T'wo more general summaries of the result» 
in speci! directions have lately appeared, ang a treaties by Prof. Bugler binself 
ott the «ubdivision of Ueambara into separate Botanical Regions (published in u 
separate form by the Berlii Acadamy of Sciences), the other an account of the: 
cultivated plants of the same sountry, by Dr. 0.'\ Warburg (Afitt, ama of. Deutachen 
Schuteged,, 1894, 7.232). The former, after noticing sme of the main generallta- 
thins aa 16 botanical distribution in Africa, whick our limited knowledige of ite 
flora allows us at present to make, and showing the importance which attached to 
the discovery of the affinities, both of the foret and upper mountain flora af 
Usambara, proceeds to disciss the considerations of soil, aluituide, character, ancl 
degree of denoeuess of the vegetable covering whieh should determing the eul- 
division into botanical regions or. “formatiou.” Of these be defines eight in the 
district dealt with, vis. the shore and creek-zones (the latter recent limestone), 
the bisli-land of Jurassic Timestour, the “ Nyika” steppe, the brokew bushateppe 
tying bofure the mouvtains, the tropical monntalu forest, the higher tracts almost 
doviid of trees, and lastly the upper mountain forest, oocarring higher than 5600 


urens), and draws the following general conclusling The first gone abows an 
agrocniont with the shores of the Indian Oooun generally. The second, while also 
possessing some forma in common with the shores of Tropical Asia, belongs in the 
mutin, like the next three cones, to the region of steppes and savannahs, inter 
spersed with buul\, which @ 20 much of the continent from Senegambia i) 
Abyssinia, and ‘thence to South Africa, encircling the Coago basin westwanis aa 
fet ae Angola, The seventh and eighth mones show much affinity with the 
Abyssinian uplanils, while the sixth, or zie of tropical forest, though Indluding 
some wavanuah apecies, in the main ls allied, not to North, South; or East Africa, 
bus © the tropical forests of West Africa from. the Senegal to the Cooga. In view 
af thy undowttel uniformity observable in the African tropical forests hu various 
parte of tho continent, Prof. Kaylor is of gpinion that the forest, rather thay. the 
steppe flora, iad « former greater extension, there belng In East Africa a groater 
ara favourable to ita growth, while the ancient tableland possessed a greater 
Suntinulty, aud presented » larger surtace to the swa-breazes, On its inner honder 
bore would always have bean a drier zone, which would sid the extension of the 


\food-plants, and coming later to these supplying fibres, dyes, medicina! substances, 
| Tho result of the detailed examination of these separate groups is tw show 

the Washamhes possuss » really important number of cuitivated plants, 
of the most iorpertent falling under the following heads: cereals, 2 (maize 
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and sorghum); wugar-cane; tuberous plants, 7; pulses; T; various vegetables, tt; 
fralis, (; fibre-yielding plants, 5; besides various others used for condiments, ate 
Dr, Warburg thinks that there ¢ ptill man for iimprovement in the direction of in~ 
ereasod ciiltivation in the dryzeason with the help of Irrigation, aud especially In the 
curly, cooler part of the same, by the introduction of extra-tropioal economio plants 

Physical Geogra of the Southern Congo Basin.—The Bia-Franoqui 
panera tee pis in gu Pach oar have already been fully noticed In our 
pages, hus thrown miuch nvw lizht on the geology of the regions traverved, thanks 
to the Investigations of Dr. Cornet, one of its members. The resulta in tite direc 
tion are described by him in Petermann’s AMitteidungen C18M4, No, vi,), and 
ilastrated by « sketch-map ebowing the principal formations representel. Owlie: 
td the absence of fussils, these eatnot yet be asigool to gronps established eleo- 
where, bat enn only be dlasied according to their general putrological characteristics. 
Of recent surface formations, Dr. Cornet distingaixhes (1) the soll formed by the 
decomposition of rock ¢aalte ; (2) tho deposits at the sides of the valloysinalading 
bela of rolled pebbles and yravel ; (3) tho alluvium of the valley fluors. ‘The fret 
cestirs chiefly on the jiliteaux, and may be conaldored as analogous to laterite; the 
second, along the coures of the Lualaba; aud the third, which includes both'the 
‘lepesite of the yearly Inundations, and those formed on the floors of old Jakes now 
dralnod, ls found in various parts of the Lualaba and Lufira valleya, Next tu order 
Sora two series of conglomerates, ebc., in the main horizontal, occupying a large 
area tn the omtml Congo tauin, ‘They consiat of sxndstmes, shales, etc. of vations 
characters, ani attain thiir greatest development om the Lubllash and the Kande- 
Tungu plateaux tespeotively. The more southern patte of the Qungo basin are in 
the main oceupial by high lands, composed of much-folded. ancient wteate, which, 
slong ac axle romning from north-east to south-west, have heen subject to toate. 
terphian, both from the intrusion of eruptive masses anal from mechanital mare 
tients Thit axis divides the ancient mcks inte two distinct series (that to the 
svuth-caat in the basin of the Lufira being the more extensive), enc again to be 
sulstivided into separate groupe. Exruptive rocks are met with both in the region 
of the metamorphic axit and tn various loestities on elther side of it, notably on 
the Doombe and Lubiohl, tributaries of the Labllask. They «ro mostly granitic in 
haracter—The aurface features of a portion of the country traversed by the same 
espedition, siz, the Sainba jlatenu, at the sources of the Sankurd, Lomaml, Luvol, 
4tc are described by Lieut. Franequl aud Dr, Coruet, lu the Mowvement Méogra- 
‘phique (1894, Nu. 16), It hae a regular, lightly undulated surface, with a sandy 
00, Ta many parta mixed with humus, and gives rise to a remarkable number of 
strenins, which qwithia its llniite How in scarcely marked vallaye, theae, however, 
tecoming more und more deoply cut aa they reath the Iluits of the region. Tk ia 
tn the main ovctipied by eavannnhs, méatly sprinkled with tres of no great size. 
Tie name ta that of the race which Inhabite it, seraral of whoee villages, of large 
size, are to be met with oa it, ‘The people cultivate uch manice, and rear 
numbers of goats and ponltry, ‘Tron is worked everywhere, Cacutchiuc fx ex~ 
ported through the Biké tradera, ‘The Samba arm great thieves, and paize and sell 
+ claves all stragglers from caravans which pase through their ecantry, possessing 
thetuselyes of the gourds entrusted to them, 

AMERICA. 

Geographical Work on the North American Pacific Coast in 1894.*— 
The principal geographies! work on the Peciilo Coast uf the United States 

* Conmmthicatid by Prof. George Davideon, Presidont of the Geographical Seciety 
of the Paotiic. 
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during the last season was that executed by four or five partles of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Surrwy in the svuth-castern arm of Alaska, in commpli- 
ance with act of Congress for the determination of the boundary-line between 
British Columbia and the United States. ‘Necessarily this work has been prose- 
cuted up the principal waterways, ss was done in the preceding seascn, The 
soathernmont party finished itz work on the upper part of the Unuk river, o small 
and torrential stream fittle frequented, and within 90 niles marked with two 
deep, narrow canons, very difficult of passage even with the ice-shelves ou each 
side, In summer the Indians make a portage of Sor 4miles. When the party 
had finished ite work the ceuhelves were gone, and in the mpid current one of 
the boste was upset, the insteoments. lost, aud the officer and men barely escaped 
with thelr lives, Avother party executed the triangulation and topography up 
the Chilkoot river for a distance of 30 miles. ‘This la now the uxaal route for 
miners going into the Yukon valley, Adother party executed similar work up the 
Chilkuht river, and recovered the ststiou of the American total solar eclipse 
expedition of 1869. The Unuk party operated in the estuary of the Cbilkaht, aud 
carried the work to tie Seduction Point of Vancouver, It embraced the face-of the 
Daviduoo glacier, which, coming from betwoon peaks orer (000 feet high, projects 
far into the deap waters of Lynn Canal with a frortage of 4] tiles. ‘The great 
rocky terminal moraine Ja covered with » heavy growth of firs, which bare been. 
broken throngh in one place within tie jast few years, ‘I'wo parties were: located 
at Yakutat Bay; one executed the triangulation towards tie base of Mount S1. 
Etins, and the other had ay astronomical atation at Port Mulgrave, whence 
clironometera were exchanged with the astronomical tation at Chilkalit, and the 
principal station at Sitka, ‘The triangulation party in the same that determined 
the latitode aod longitade and height of Moont St. Elias; placing thet peak te 
Oo? 17" 34-4" N. and 40° Be 19-6" W,, and the clevation at 18,017 foot. Tis that 
teinnyulation Mount Lagan, about 17 miles north-eastward of St. Elina, was placed 
in latitude 60° 34’ 00°77" N. and longitude 140° 24° 48-7", and the elevation fixed at 
19,522 het. ‘The adjoining peak, about 2 miles distant, hae an elevation of 10,276 
feet, At Sitka, which has been well oonnected with San Francisco by telegraph and 
by chronomuters for difforence of Jongitude through many seasons, an. patronomical 
Wation was ettabliehed to correct the rates of the chronometura transported by the 
Geast and Geodatio Surrey steamer ffasire between Sitka, Chilkald, and Port 
Mulgmys iu Yakutat Bay, At this station the magnetio elements wero ali 
observed, aa at every oconpation since 1867. Among the Aleutian Islands the. 
Daited States Fich Commission steamer Alfatross haa made corrections to #ome 
of the positions of the western uniniobited islands, and hes written tip descriptions 
of acu of the outlying rocks for the benofit of tiavigatots. Throagh Captain 
Gustave Niobaum, of the Alaska Commercial Company of San F'ranciaco, avd 
(aptain Healy, of the United States Revenue steamer ffoar, arrangements have 
heen imate with Alaskan aud Siberian chivis to afford to Lord Dunmore assistanre 
anil provisions ln his proposed crossing of the strait ou ioe. Some have doubted 
the strait being frozen solid In wintor, bat as the solid joe frequently resohes through 
Bering Ses to St. Paul Island, there ean bo no doubt wimterer but that Loni 
Dinrcfo will find « solid bat rough causeway from America to Asie by this route. 

The Age of Niagara.—!'rifeawr J. W. Spoucer sums up the conclusions of 
his olserrations on tte physical history of Niagara Valle tn s short paper in the 
Doommber 1894 gumber of the tmerican Journal of Seience, tn which he takes 
account of the opposed action of erosion by the river end distortion by unequal 
movermmts of the land, even yeoturing wo predict the proliable urder of future 
changer. He states that“ the computation of the age of the Niagarn river, based 
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spon the measured rate of recession daring forty-eight years; upon the changing 
descent of the river from 200 ts 420 feet snd back to 320 fort; and upow the 
variable dischurge of water from that of the Erie basin only, during three-fourths 
ofthe life of the river, to afterwards that of all the upper Inixes,—ijcads-to the con- 
clusion that the Nisgars Falls are 31,000 years old, and the river of 52,000 year" 
duration ; also tst the Hore drainage turned from the Ottawa river iuto Lake 
Hele leas thazs S000 years ago. Lastly, if the mte of terrestzial deformution oon- 
tinses #s it appears to have done, then in about 5000 years the life of Niagara Fails 
will comm, by the turning of the waters into the Mississippl, ‘These computations 
are confirmed by the rate aud amount of differential elevation reconisd in the 
Aleserted beaches It ls further roughly estimated that the lake epoch commended 
60,000 or 60,000-years ngo, and there was open water long: before the birth of 
Niagara in even the Ontario haain, and that under no circumstances could there 
have been any obstruction te the Ontario basin, if evea then, later than the end of 
the Lroquals epioode, which has been found to have ended 14,000 years ago.” 

Lake Superior.—Thn United State: Hydrogmphic Office has published the 
first volume of » set of sailing directions for the Great Lakes, dealing with Lake 
Supesior anid ite approach, - Hers for the first time we have an official description 
al thie “Brother to the Ses,” a2 un Indian chief uamed the lake; but greater care iu 
revision would have been desirable—for oxampla, in the same tentence the taxinum 
dopth is given as 1008 fort, “but depths have been found ay desp ns 1386 feet,” 
Tho navigation of the luke {y usually open from the middle of April ta the niiddle 
of December, wher it is closed byice. "The sea-like character of the lake is strongly 
onforéed by the ealliog directions. Plans are given of the chiof harbours and of the 
channel and canal op St. Mary’s river on the American side, the capacity of which 
(x shout to be invtressed, hat no particulars of the new canal an the Canadian side 
of the river. : : 

POLAR BEGIONS. 

The Jackson-Harmsworth Expedition. —Mr. Arthur Monteflore writes to 
#s with teference to a paper recently pabliihed in the Comptes Beside of the 
Paria ieographical Soclety, in which M. Rabot dwells on the present position of 
the expoilition, drawing hia facts from 4 paragraph which appeared in the press in 


papers (o Mf. Rabot’s paper; and for the sake of placing ou record in the Journal the 
latest news received of the expedition, Mr, Montefiore sake us to reprint « paragraph 
which hs curmmunicated to the Times of October 8, as follows: “News of the 


Russell Jeaffreson, who obtained the information at Thorsharn from the captain of 
the Hetey, @ walrus sloop recently returned from her summer voyage in the Barents’ 
Se Th uppeare that the captain first exw the steam yacht Windwurd near the 
well-known Matochkin Schar, where the ico waa very heavy, about the middle of 
August. Returning west towards the ond of August, he sgain met with the vessel 
in latitude 75? 45' N., and Jongitnde 44° E_; but on this occasion she was steaming 
in the diseetion of Pranz-Jeaef Land without let or hindrance, the ice being in this 
locality brauhy snd rotten, the Windward actually steaming up 4 lead of which no 
termination northward was visible. The captain of the Hetzy, though uuable to 
distinguish the name of the aklp, describes her accurately, and from the positions 
in Whick Aho waa seen and the respective dates them in mo resson to doubt that 
hie report relates to the Windward, Is is worth mentioning that this report is 
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precisely what might have been expected, ae Mr. Jackson hoped to dnd @ region of 
loose, irashy ice about 45° to 560° K. long., and, after getting abceast of the Matock- 
kin Schar, intended to make directly for it.” 

Mr. ‘s Impressions of the Antarctic.—Mr. W. G. Burn~ 
Murdoch; whose finely illustrated acovunt of the voyage of the Balaras to the 
southern ice was recently published, describes iv forcible language the rough life 
aud bard work of o sealing crulee; but as an artist be canght the -pictarmque 
aspect of even the most uncomfortable experiences His description of jee- 
scenery ja singularly vivid, and he appesrs to have been deeply impressed by 
thi importance of Antarctic exploration und attracted by Ite fascination. We 
quote withuut commect the following extmets; “ Much to our regret, we had po 
opportunity at this time of mesting Dr, Campbell of the Dian. He, we wnder- 
sant, hae been more fortunate than we on the #ulcena, for Captain Davideon gives 
-him avery opportunity of collecting specimens. If we Jay hold of glacier rocks or 
birds’ akine we faise a whirlwind of objections, and an endless reiteration of the 
painfully ovidest truth that ‘this is no’ @ scientuffic expedection,’ A most painfal 
state of things this, to see common albatrose-skins callected by the score, and rare 

ine killed by the hundred, their bodies eaten and their aking chucked over- 
board” (p. 244), “Would shat [owned this ship and this good crew eyes for 
three summer months in the Antarctic! Just such a vessel av thie could be 
chartered und fitted out with met, sclentists, provisions, aud all nésessaries for x 
year’s exploration for about £6000. If monetary profit was to ba considered, 
5 per cent, wight be reasonably expected for seal-ekins and oil, and, of eourse, 
there ia the chance of imesting ' Bowheads’ worth £3000 apiece. One reswel of 
rwo is consort could chart the whole of the unknown Southera Oontivent. Think 
if this, ye rich, who dream of knighthood and more riches!" (p, 290). 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

The Percolation of Sea-water.t—From his discussion of the material 
collected during the fourth expedition of the Pola in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
lr. K. Natterer, the chemist of the expedition, advances an hypothesis of peealiar 

sphical interest. Some obserratians on the crusts which in many places cover 
the mud on the sea-bottom to a thickness of from | to 4 inches, as weil as the fact 
dizelosed by « largo number of analyses that the mad water is neither entirely 
stagnant nor in free cironlation, indicate that as 4 general rule water is percolating 
through the capillary pores of the mod, and being sucked in by the underlying roek 
strata. Besides the slow movements of water-particles caused by diffusion, which 
takes place upwards and downwards jo the mud to nearly the same extent, there 
ia, according to this hypothesis, another movement, always more rapid than the 
other, but diferiog in different regions, and always downwarde, Fresh quantities 
of sea-water are thus constantly being drawn into the superficial layers of the mud, 
and there is no mesne of carrying away the prodncts of ita chemlosl action. 
Natterer remarks that such percolation of water through the mad may be assisted 
by the whole mas of land rising above sea-level, at well as by that actually 
underlying the sea-toor, as far as the temperature and vi ‘of the water permit ; 
and it may be in part dus to chemical ateorption, sleo in to purely mechanical 
processes. Immeuse areas round the Mediterranean basin—such as the Sahara— 
are pmetically rainkess, and in so far as they are connected wih that basin by the 


© * Prom Edinhurgl te the Anterctic.” Au artist's notes nail sketohie during the 
Dundee Abtaretio Expedition of 1892-98. By W.G. Bure-Murdoch. Loudon: 1994. 
Longmans, Green & Oo, 

* Communicated by ont Viennis currespondent. 
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lie of the geological atrata, they may act like = «ponge in sucking up water. froms 
the sea. ‘A capillary movement of water through the layer between land and 
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appearsnce of petroleum, of extalstions of onrbanic ack gas, of sulphuretied 
hydrogen, snd (in deserts) of salt deposits. The meeting of fresh dralnnge water 
with tho rising sea-water muat also give rian to a whole series of reactions, which 
may, for example, dutermine the distribution of metallic deposits, or heljy to fiz the 
ultimate position of moteoric or counic dust renching the Earth's sutincs, Ths 


nature would have great inilamnos in dealing with macy gevlogical 
and Natterer finds proof of the existence of expilluey circulation of sea-water in the 
sinw changes of the depths of the sea and the heights of the isnd. In one plaor 
an elevation may be produced by chemical precipitation, in anjther « depression 
by dissolving out; land may dissppear in the ocean, and a eea-bottom be mised 
abore the waters; and these movements may be accompanied by: frujting, dis- 
, aul fracture. [If it be demonstrated, it would confirm the ancient apeva- 
lation of the Greek physical geographers, who attributed the origin of springs to the 
sponge-like action of the land in encking up water from the sea, It is « physicul 
problem, however, whether water raised by capillarity can be delivered at a higher 
level, except Indirectly as a commequence of exaporation—Ep.] 

The of the Sea of Marmora-—At tho Droember mocting 
of the Russian Geographical Society, X, 1. Andrusoff read a paper on the qishmarine 
explorations made this year by a Rassian expedition Ln the Sea of Marmora, on 
board the ‘Turkith steawer Salou. It appeared from the soundings that the Sea 
of Marmwrn has threo separate deep basiua, and that; by its salinity and 


epoch, probably in omeequence of a subsidence of the Bgean ares. ‘The formation. 
of the Marmora basin (teelf ls probably die to periodical wubsidenoes of ite bottom, 
which produce the earthquakes visiting tbia region, 

‘Physical in the University.—In « paper besring this title (ns 
the Journal yf Geology for 1894, Professor W. M. Davis, of Harvard, gives 2 


laboratory, using typical maps and models as substitute for the actual land-forme. 


Finding thas induotive method does not-losd to profitable romlta, he proceeds 
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to elaborate a ayatem of dedoctive geography. ‘The primary fact is that the wast- 
fing forces of erosion tend to wear down to an nitimate bass-lerol any form of 
Hlevated tend aurface, An elevated surfaue is termed constructional, the wasting 
forces deatructiona?, ani the series of changes including the conatruction of s lank 
enriaco from a plain and the destruction of the surface to basa-level again ix termed 
a pregraphicnl cycle. At the commencement of # cycle a. system of comstructiqnal 
Avéainage ts establishel, depending on the forms of the land. This wiage pauses at 
once into the aystemof comssywent drainage when the streams, following the frough- 
dines, proceed to degrade and aggrudo their channels. Differences in. the hardness 
of strata traversed give ride to suhsezuent forms of cascade of valley in the entree 
af the consequent stream. Tho dinides and afream-profiles aluo undergo subsequent 
changes the river-beds grow utter, the streams slower, and thelr erosive work 
more feoble, Thus the stages of Infsovy, youth, adolescence, maturity, old. age, 
anil sovood childhood may be distinguished ins geographical cycle, Many eompli- 
cations are introduced in the completo. atady of a cyols, and & large number of 
additional terms must be employed to define them. Professor Davis insiata on the 
absdlitte uevessity of clear thinking and contingous mental effort on the part af the 
stident wader this system, and on the torportance of « large snd rery curefully 
selected series of charscteristlc mapa to illustrate each stage of the geographical 
cycle. “When thus developed,” ho says, “physical goography may worthily 
alnim the dignity af a University atudy. Its subject-matter is of importance in 
Stenlf, as well se in Its relations t) gedlogy, toology, and botany, or tu histary. anil 
coottomice. Its methods are of value in training varioua mental faculties, obsarts- 
tiun, description, generalization, imagination, comparison, discrimination ; these are 
all cultivated tow high dagrea in the student who sacceesfally utilises the appor- 
tiniities of the course,” 

GENERAL. 

The “Challenger” Publications —We understand that the last two 
volumes of the Challenger Reporte are now in the binder’s hands, and will be lesanil 
immediately, thas bringing to 4 conclusion the twunty years of active sciontific 
work whith wert required to discuss the mass of new observations and taterial 
oullected ou the fandus cruise. ‘The compinted set of volumes, which unnibers tifty, 
forma an oncyclopedia of Oceanography, every chapter of which ie written by a 
prominent «pecialist, and the whole work planned ami edited, first by the late Sir 
Wyrville Thomson, and latterly by Dr. John Murray, who writes the general 
summary of restilte In the concluding volume. The work has been carried throng) 
at the expense of Government, and wo believe that about one hundred complete 
sete remain in the warebouses of the Stationery Office. The proper disposal of thes 
is w matter of the grestest importance, and It i+ imost desirable that thic, the 
greatest work on Physical Geography ever produced, should be rendered accessilitn to 
all geographers and seientific workers who are capable of making ase of it. Four thie 
parpows is weld be necessary to draw up a List of the principal universities and 
scientific Ibraries in all parte of the world, and select from them those which, in the 
vpinion Of an impartial committee, should receive presentation seta, of, in case of 
the Government not seeing Its way to gratuitous distribution, whith shoul be 
afforied an opportunity for parchasing, at cost price, before tho work is offered w 
the general public. Thie isa case in witch the purchase of even s uingle set by » 

Individual ts loss to science, for no ove man could possibly make use of 
the whole work. ‘The approaching Geographical Congress would furnish a good 
opportunity for the appointsimnt of an International Committes to advine om the 
moat usefol disposal of eoples; and cur Government could, by a singly well-timed. 
act of gorerosity, rypay sll foreign nations for their anatinted pifta of natGrnul 
publications to the institutions and libraries of thie country. 
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The Geographical Association. —'Thls Association, which Was started in 1803 
with the viow of Improving geographical teaching In publi¢ achoola, held lis first 
annual meeting on Beoember 21, at the Royat Colonial Institute, Mr. G. It. 
Paskin ceoupied the chair, and the reports of the secretary, Mr, B. Bentham 
Dickiason, and of the treasurer were rewi. The Association has, mally through 
the enthusinstic services of Mr. Dickinson, arranged a nearly complete system of 
eduraticnal maps and pictures in the form of Tantern elides.. These are in seta 
deuling with the different continents and the more important countrins, and are 
lent cut to the achoole which have joined the Association, At premnt seven 
achoole make usa of these slides, viz: Rugby (where Mr. Dickiasoti iv an asdistant 
master), Fettes, Haileybury, Martborough, igen Rsirerss College Scbout, 
and Nottingham High School. Mr, H. J, gave & Most wugges- 
pampieten pepe cai Stati iain please oa 
in the Journal at an carly’date, and the’ meeting concluded with a 
nigra nigra: nbenastogerneal cacy Soe fon ner 
tlon's lantern slides, We understand thet the Geugrapbical Association is 
endeavouring to rulse the position of geography io education by bringing before 
Various examining bodies the importance of giving more valu¢ to geographical 
answers, amd the necessity in many cnet of setting wore rexxmable papers, the 
propsmilan for which may be mde an occasion for « rational system of teaching. 





MEETINGS OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
SESSION 1894-95. 

Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Janaary 7, 1895.—Ciamests R. Mauxuau, Eso. 
om, Fats, President, in the Chair. 
Exvecruys—Walter 27, Brown, C1; 22, Brekke Jolin Bargess; George Leiper 
Pareum;. James Edumrd Purnum; HW. 4. Harrimn (Barrister-uttaw); 
William Thoms Rabhits, PLS, ; Henrie lyoom ; Arthur Ll, Grigith Williams ; 

William John Woodhouse, B.A; 

The Paper read was :— 

“ A Visit to the Loch Islamia” By Basil Hull. Chamberiain, 

The Panes saids In opening the first mocting of the year, | wiah to express 
my gratification-xt the very lange number of Fellows who were alle to respond to 
my juritation to the reception lust month, whea they lad an opportunity of seeing for 
theniselves their own premises und their own possessions, | hope-in an agresable 
way. [rust alzo: take this opportunity of referring to the letter that haa been 
sent tound to the Fallows, on the subject of the Internutional Gevgraphical Congress. 
When we wetv directly invited to have « congress in London, it was quite un- 
avoidable that we should dv eo, and we niist now do our best to mako it # #utcess. 
A great deal will be expected from us, but I feel qure that my ussoclates will work 
to make {t 28 creat & success aa If ever has been In any other conttizy, For we 
must not only do ae well, we are bound to do better, than uur friends abeoad, We 
must raise at least, I believe; £3500. We have received by subsoription £187, by 
donations £268 = 2455; our Council has granted 2600 = £1055, which must ba 
lncresend th £3500, and Dhave no dgube that can eadlly be done, ‘There le not only 
the credit of this Society at stake, but the credit of London and of the country 
Tequires that the congress should be x success. Woe ary inviting a great nutiber of 
distinguished foreigners to come to us ss our guests, and we must we to their re- 
ception, not-enly av gecerapliers, hat ay patriotic Englishinen zealvits (oe tha credit 
of our country. 

No. IL—Fraavany, 1895.) x 
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Afternoon Tocknical Moctingn. Tuesday, November 1), 1894,—Creuents 
RB. Marguat, Exp, on, prs, President, in the Chair. 
The Paper read.end discussed wis >— 
#4 Pro-Columbian Discovery-of America.” By Ef. Yule Oldham, Beq,, ws. 
Jannary 22, 1895. 
Terrestrial Magnetiom.” By Prof. A. Wy Ricker, rn 





GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE OF THE MONTH, 
Additions to the Library. 
By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc, Librariun, B.G.8. 
‘Tus Cibeanetiens of: wonee std: She aiionttrie 


following derived from them are 
employed to indicate the source of articles from other publications, Geogeaptical 
Be 


diva, = Avni Asoales, ie Proceedings 
= Cotnmeres, Commercial 


LS Toatitnte, Inoituton | ego Mace ty 
M. = Mitteilungen, | A= Zeitaahrift. 
Gn aceount of the: am of the words eleva, gerts, shan the afew of bs books ta 
the list below ta denoted e length and breadt cover in inches 
half-inch, The size of the Jourwal le 10 x 6}.. 


Deuteck. «. Orrterr: Alpoarercina 25 (1804)> 1-04. Richter. 
Div wiseensthaftHehe Erforohung fer Oatulpen aalt der Geiindung des 
Ocsterreichisehon nod des Doutschon Alponveroinn. Vow Eel. Richter. 
Tah. Shweiecr Alpenolul 29-( 0803-94) : 245-254. 
Prof. Dr. ¥.-A. Forel: Les rariations périoliques des glaciers dew Alpen, 
Quatorziime Rapport, 
Auntris-Hungesry—Dalmatia. M7, Gea Wien 37 (1894): 545-357, Geirich. 
Die wirthechaftlicho Lage Dalmations, Hemorkangea von E. Golcich. 
negra discussion of the 1 ori ye Sera of erg abity Saree with « statement as 
to ian nner hey re @ complete syetom of railway conection with 
the rest of ear the Saat. ati "a 
Central Pyrenves. Aunalos G4 (1804), 90-40. Paringaux. 
Lea futures voies ferrées des Pyrénées Centraies. Par 3. A Paringaux. 
A disevedon. of the verlous echemes for penetrating the Pyrenees by rill 
through valleys aod tantela. aa 
Magustic Dip. : Felgentraeger. 
Dio Teklinen Karle ton Whiston td dio siknlare Aenmfamng der magne- 
tischan Inklination im (wilioben Kogland, Von Wilhefm Polamtrcyer. 


Aus don Nachrichten det K Gese regi hey eye a CARI 

Matheomativch-physikuticohe & y the Sisa «x Gf, ~ 

sented bg Prof; Dr. Heruuswe Wagner. 6S Be ! 
Pranee.—Lake Bourget. O.R 119 | 1904): Oa1-Omit. Delebeoqus. 

M.A. we. Sur t tha be atu ot lee alluvi: 

“2 ene urns 0 ilu Bounet alldvinns anolenties 
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Germany—Harz MV. Evdh, Halle 9, 8, (1801) > REAL. Damkohier, 
eh ened aes With Map. Von Olierluhrer Bauned 
ALY, Enti. Halle a. & (1898): 1-33. Steinhoff. 


Von dew Teufelamatery bel Blaukenbare wod bel Thale am Hare, Von 
Radolf Stoinhoft = 


Germany—Spessart. Notixdloit, V. Hrd&. Darmstadt (1893); 9-18. Klemm. 
(. Klemm: Glotscherspanen tm Speseart und Getlinken Odenwalil: 1th 


On gleelal rewmalne in the neighbourhood of Aschaffenbarg. 


Therian Peninsnla,  ’edermunn’s M. 40 (1805): 240-256, 2T7-285, Fischer. 
Versuch einer wiesenechaltiichen poate ler Thetinchen Halbittt, 
Voo Prof. Dr.'Th. Kischor. With At 
Tecland. Walker. 
of the Rer, Oddo ¥, Cislasan, absent yd md Sh orm 
anes & W. of tielend), and missionary in the summor season 
ren on tho WN), sul Ij. cogsta when engaged bu flablogs a ua wll 
ae to trom of oles nathmalities, ae & prowrber af wal deaillty 1 
Danish, loctandie, aml English, anit hia gorrespondonoe with Rev. 
Walker, DD, in the youre 1800-1804 Alea Jotters Pai stone en 
Mallzrime Sreiuuson, ac abe Tetlawd. A, eewau'n gre eed sale ws 
Th Thored:{aen, Geelogist of Looland, ete. MS, Presented by Bec FY A. 


a dnee DD. 
ie tamaseript volun taf great deal of ral information 1 wandin 
fedeoe and Teolantio ibaa =e sited 26 . ad 


MG. Gea Wire 37 (1S94>= 007-028. Hasseri. 
So ‘Fettographinches Kountnise vou Montenoge. Vou Dr Kurt 


oe so! ars Norske GS. Aneteuy 4 (1808-1834) ¢ 01-106, 
Tees vu Mey Og wien til“ ilet hvk¥o haw * af punt. de 
wees 
Rupsin—Caueesus, = 
Collection of Matetiale (Sbornik ogg ett Phi the desrription of 
Re gictte and Inhalvtante of Caucnaus Published by the Adminhtrs- 
aro of the Caucasian Educational Distviet, Vol. xviii, Tift, 1gm%. [Tu 


The adtnete ty eed i Caucasian Exivcetion Depertmont, to invite teachers to 
collect poe nitterials in their own loealitles, most of whieh 


ate bat Senet te eae iv ex Logis taped a qo becweet 3 /- 
periodical, continues to bear excellent fruit. | teenth volume of thse weblion. 

tus, which or wtarted only a few ees nas sa ta tuiuroetiag ue the aes, 
Tt ir Cinbtees ede valuahlé collection of voy ponue—seorny if whink 
historical valne—with thelr musio, bet iearrat Lrnnag ibe Kueian tranalation, av woll os 
a good deal of varied Ungriatic sim for otlur Cunsusion largusges [PK ) 
Bussia—Pinsk Marshes. Globus 68 (1884) > 2A-Goo, 

Yep Trovkunloguae dee Poljesla Vou FV. Thamanuel, Wittinbere, With 


The me) shows the Pemens patent aed era ears marahes, ant the areas which 
hare been and reclaimed up to} 
Russis—Sootk Ural. Vek (fee. rch, te (1804); 322-034, Putterer.. 
Herr Dr. K. Futterer: Kin Aueflug uach dom Sitd-Ural, iA Map. 
Iilustrated. by a tectonic and orogmpliic amp of the sonthermn end of the Ural 
eyetomn. 
Southern Europe. Fischer. 
Uobersiont fiber die wiesenschafiliecha Litteratur aur Lénderkunde 
Wea Prot De Tivotald Fiolwr in Murburg. [From Gino- 
grajiliisehes Jabshuck. XVIL Hand, 1804. rawegeyelary, you 
Hermann Waguor,] Size $4 x 54, pp. (65) Prasuied ty the dations 
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te do le Suisse, agar A are ane gy oe Fae =) 
a Dapenemeet vilifral de Minecriour, Quatritme Aunte, 189%. Bern, 
1894.” Size 04 x 63) pp. xrifi. and 444. Stay 


boca: uml Hewegung der Deutschen in ter franxGeisohon ab cot ve 
Vou Dr, J. Zemmrich. [Porsehungwu sur deutechen Lande und Volk 
Kunde... von Dr, A. "Kirchhofi: Achtar Band, Haft 5.} 
ISM. Size 9) x 6), pp. 45. Map. 
‘This ietemcabiice metnnir (liscumes the distribatoo of the iersas-apeiking people 
iy Western Switzerland, whore the prevailing language ia Pronch, 


ASIA. 
are Tour du Monde 68 (1894) = 401-418, Lomire. 
orients abclewr dee Kinine (Excursion Archeologique on Aunam), 
Pe ae Qharles Lomire. With Tltuetrations. 
Globus 67 (1895): 1-4, 
—— vo Lahadj jn Stidarables, You De Oskar Baumann, With 


iad Vdd an ids Si he Ajahn Abhnk adhicsiy dasa 
Armenis—Araiat. Globus 66 (1804): 300-315, 
“Heat Bestoigung dee Ararmian. Von N.v, Soidiits. With Iilestra- 


Tretitied ofa papor real to the: Caucuian section of the Russian G D chap sytney 
Socwty in May, TSH. The escent woe made in August, 3803, and the 
thermometer left om tht sommit is Augnet, S88, $88, ty Doe Maskedf wen foond ba maghtor 
—* F,, which, however, ie pot eappysed to. be tho trap minimam temperature. 
Asia Minor—Archaology, Sitch A.W. Bertin (1894): SOU-920, Fabricius. 
ew iceen. Votersachunges tm westlichen Kleinwalen. Vow Prof, 


‘Thy Feckeees resulis of the expedition on which Professor Faliciclus secom- 
‘Professor Kiepert in 18S A number of Greek inscriptions are quoted in the 


Horneo. Glove 6B (1BO4) > S8B6-B3s, Zandorvan- 
Hallier’s Botaniehe Reluen in Weat-Bornea Vou H. Zonderran, With 


Abetmet of the Dutel of Di, HH, Lalller ow Lilie botanical in Lk93- 

rab Tepest journey 

Chinn. SRL, Hiriticl Architects 2 (3rd wer) (1804) = ST-64. Gratton. 
Notte upin thy Architenture uf China Ty PM. Gratton. With Thue 


trations, 
Tho filusteytions show some fine examples of differcn} vlasers of (hinese architecture 
Indis —Bhstas. Seotlinh G. Mag. 10 (1894); 635-140, 
(seer ond the Himaluyes Enstof Darjeeling. iy Colonel Godwin- 


A alttact of «paper rou efere Seton of th Gritleh Axsooiution at Oxford 
in 


. 


Ciaxetions of the Lahore Distrin, By G. ( Walker, 1803-34, 
Edition. Ciampiilad aml published under the authiurity of the? 
Fovernment, Lahors, 184.- Sime 10 x 7, pp xiii, 396, and Invi. 
sonted. by thu Seoretary of State for India. 
India—Sikkim. —_ Misadona Cothotliques 26 (1594): 518, S24, Ss, 49, 55a. Gryse. 
A travers le Sikkim Lettre du RiP do Gry. With Mlastrations. 
Indo-Cbins—Tonkin. —e 
Publications dp aioe ager cpr Fr. jee. No, 8, Octobre 189 
Port dn Tonkin dane de rade de ‘Tien Yin. Paris : “A, Challamal, 1Be0 
Site Sx 5h, py 18. Paws. Prosented by tha Unicw Coloniale Frongeten 
Globus 68 (1804) + B57-Bez), 
Dio Browgiton-Bai (Ostkate yon Korea). Von J. Tumansel With Map. 
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linger oh, Raver Ar 
blatorinl. "Taco Tralee owt the Buch b ae a 


1 6 po. Prpal by the 
A series of interesting extracts from sineegas well translated, 
sponte Sit psn eo ed anny ene ate Dh 


Malay Archipelago—Moluoeas, 1". ffei. _Erdh, Berkin 21 (1SM)> SOU-R21, Martin. 

Herr Prof, K Martin : iecathes raatnpagrte Molukken, durch Born, 

i Se My eg lee ith Map. 

» Martin vinited the Mol in 1691 i onl 
sac Sepia neran nad ad Sogn 
Perak.Tin Mines. _ Wray, 

Pivak Museum Notes, No TLL The Tin Mines aud the Mining tmdustrios 

‘deny ot Kee i tw ew ray, Jun. Alson on the Put 

Seen Basia ey Oi Lites the Sta eee ee 

1804. Paar aa May and Plater. ‘ — 

of lager a radon te number of the Yeruk Museum Notes ts thy drat instalment 
ba asic authoritative hecount of tho tin mines of Pork, historinal, goologinal, 


Siberia —Fish-whin Tartare. J. China Br. 2. Avtatic & 28 C1304); 1-49, ‘Fraser, 
The Fishskin Tartare. By KE. IT, Freeer. 
A deseription of the Orveh) nf the Aree frote Rineian srorees, 


AFRICA. 


BSG. Paria 15 (1304). 430-468. Colonian. 
va Due aa saree vta lAongnerott CLAP}, Par fe Commaodant Oolonion. 
aig pSTe OS, 2 Uaber. Soe. Sesion: Semtermanne Ob Pawn were 
pabliehed in the Ballatn ot Parte Society in 1802 and E498, 
Novehe 3. & Aarh. 5 80-1594): 1-24. Nielsen. 
Atlas og Sahara af prof, dr. Yagvat Niekeu, With Iustrations. 

British Central Africa. Johnston. 
Afties betes aan sr Comtulesioner Johnston of the ftet three 
years’ Administration Vortion ef Britieh Central Afrion, 
dated March St, Hal pa Byre aod Spottiawonds, INH. Size 
13 * Shepp 4 Mapa, Price te 10pd. 

The lL reenits referred to in thiy roport are aleo coutalned lis Me, 

Johnstons ing popor in the Jowrmst, 


British South Africa, 

Rhodesia of To-day. A deseri ie yy ee 

of Mataboletand and pice Re boi grs F. Kaight. ited 
gmans & Co. 180. Sizes x G pp vil and (51, Map, Price 2x. 
tha Publish va, 
Mr. mere after orig, See porsinnampesreod and ct ae of tha for seven 

rooatiee bie t veo tt brief but tntermsting account o present state 

de rhpeies stir the confidence of the reader, He pronounces th fares 

ly favonrable fur white men, aod pan S the wiminietrution oft the territories, 
vepeelally noting the goad offect of just aud kind) y treatment oa the usticet 
arene hahaa at Lucas. 

A Mistorical Geography of the Britieh Colonies. By C. BP. Lacem Yok 


ti—West Affies. Osford : the Ulnseuton Frees 1804, Sine Tp x Af, pp. 
283, Maps J’rice Te Gil. 


East African  Dewtiches Kelowinlbiafi 5 (1804): DA9-H55, S75-5B4., Lent, 
Voter Verkehremittel ln Outafrike, Von Dr. Lent. 
A discamlon of thy whole gee gnc of tra by meave of animale In ner 


parts OF Africa, taking account of spe pl aml beaste of bomben, sith. 
toferotice fo the osmut, ox, hore, nas. a nto, 
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Egypt Baodeker, 
Egypt. Handleck for Traveller  Billtod ly Kurl Dasdeker. Part T. 
Lave eet unit the Peninents of Sinai, Cedition. Lipa, Karl 


jon, Dulua & Cx, 2895. Size G) x 4). pp. ooxvi and 
rg a. Maps, Plasn ee Peiee V2 murks, Pretonted by Mears. Dulaw & 


French Congo—K wiln. BSG. Paris (1804): 403-429. Jacob. 
La yallée du Niuri—Koullim, reoontnleaances prélimitaires pour étude 
dew voles do-communimtion, Par Léon dacok, With Map. 
Ape of the Kwiln river: waa ii rosalt of surveys by M. Juoob in 1886, 1837, 
Frenth West Africa —Bondx. 
Le Boodor.. Eiuslo de Géagmphis ot Vhistoire Soudaniennes do 1681s 
now joure Par lo Dr, A. Rangon. Bordeaux: Imp G_ Gounoullion, 1894. 
Sixe 10 x 69, pp ISS Map. Presented by the Author. 
This mumedi¢ has been referred to during ite serial publiotion in the Bulletin of the 
Commercial Geographical Society. 
Gorman East Africa. Lent. 
Fheeteckes Katinialblatl & + 090-407, 620 
Vorschtige aur Vorbesserung dar verb dung dee Ritteensljamqeblade rit 
der Kilete, Yai a Bee Lewit. = a 
A full discussion of the wing the means of communiation 
betwoon tho temperate slopes <4 limanjare ite ousst, 
Gorman East Africa. MM. Diwtach. Schutegeb. 7 (1894) 271-252. Linder. 
anf der PA vines Sot a ti November 1890 ble 


Teobock 
i) Mars, 7 Vou G 
Zar Keantuiss der Rarawanen im ali eben ‘Thelle des vetafrikan- 


faclein Shutagebintes. Von Cr. ur, With Mapa. 
German East Africa. Mf, Deutsch, Schuleged. 7 (1894): Y82-201. Stuhiann. 
Borleht aber eine Reise ie Hinterlande vou Begartoyo, le Ukami und 
Ulugum, Von Dr. J, Stahimann. 
Asiatic Qourterlg BR. @ (1895) + 99-116, BSterndale. 
R.A. Sterndale, Ht, Helena—the Gibraltar of the S. Atlantic. 
ir. Sterndale tr feaew ged account of the resaurces of St. Helena, deploring tho 
paged wel fn teland bes tntely leew subject, and pointing out that it ie wtill 

a position of mmol importance. 

Soma!iland—Harraz, Harris. 
A. recent visit to Harrar. By Walter B. Harris, From Blachwood's 
Mapatine, September, 1894. 

South Africa. Ricarde-Scaver. 
Diamonds and Gold. Anglo-Saxon supremavy ia Suuth Africa, 1814-1894. 

By Major ¥. J, MicarleSeaver, Prots the New Soieser Review, July, 1294, 


NORTH AMERICA. 


ernest CR. 119 (1804): 981-082. Laussedat 
Luuscodat; Tooormsissance faite & l'aide de to hie, pour Ia 
Rathattation de le froutiove eotre T'Atnsken ot wt ln Colombia aa. 
Canada. Scottish @. Mag. U1 (1896): 1-16. Tupper. 
Annivn Address; The Kemomia Do t of Canuida. 
Cbarisa Topper, Bart. With Maps. —— a hws 


aa papee fe illustrated lit and two statistical diagrams 

of the thas pagaas aoe present Pha Bonner the Dominion, teresa 

Canada P. wad T8S. Conada 11 (1893): Section 3, 55-00, Johnson. 
1 We ee di Roe A for the Dominion of Canwla, By A, 


A ples for thy extablidunent of a special marine survey iepartment for the Canadian 
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Cannda—Canals, 2. and TUS, Cnayba 11 (1800): Seotion 3, 25.50, Kester, 
The Canale of Canada By TO. Keefer, WHA Maps and Plans, 
pan aah il ag te ony ids bn sper ak 
¥ = a 
ad statiatical tables of the cenni-borna traffic from 1870 to 1891. 
ake isan, Fd Se Baal Oe: Sootion $, 51-53, MeLeod, 
Momorundum on the Werk of the Montreal’ Longtinde Dotermination 
eenahs Abe alent jeastieda Gan nuide Iu. 189i, from whieh the 
a 
been ¢alonlated: Montreal, 


preity 3 gt race fimorintersale teen Uppinitek haw 
4° 54" 18-7"; Caneo, 4" 410": aod Waterville (fratand), 0 40° far, 
Canada—Miegara Falls, Americun J, Science (3) 46 (1804): 450-472. Spencer. 


The Duration of Niegura Falls, By J. W, Spencer, 
A unte ow this mabjoot will Sil epnone in the 


Morithiy Roeortd, 
Lake Scperjor— Sailing Directions. —_ 
No, 108—Purt I. U5. if itty directions for Tale 
, Se « River, and Straite of Alackinac, 
Governmen Ob > G pp. vd and 116, 
and Plates Preaeated by the US. Hylrogrny hen 


The first issue of w new manda) of miling directions 
Mexioo ——— 
Annirio dl Obeerrstorio Astronomita Noecional de 'f el 
Ally de 1885 formade bajo la direcoida dol Ingenioro fever nda 
Ato XV, Mexiog 1806 Size 7% 34, pp. 414. 'resentid by the 
Xeerratory. ; 
a eee T. wail ace: Commta 11 (1593); Beotlon 4, 13-15, Deville. 
Se tea be dee Mimtagnee Rocliunme, exsoutd le pho 
iia With Map, sa 
retaken axert tend flees of hill-vwerk, with, comtour-tines af intervals 
of 100 feet combined with } the eoala ie 1: 40,000. 
United States—California. Ransome, 
ig Geology of . Inland. By F. Ledie age gt Seg di 
the Readivlarian Chert from Angel aml from B Hidge, San. 
Maton Contes California, by rari Jennings ries es Uni- 
versliy of California, Bulletin of the Depurtwent of Geology, vol, 1, 
No, 7 pp 184H0. Berkeley, 1508. Size 10§ x 7. 
United States—Ceusns, JR, Atitistiont S. ST (1804)> HAlb-C77. 
The Eleventh United States Consux Dy Hon, Robert P. Porter (Super- 
the Elwyonth Cenens), 


Eatemdent of the 
United States— Mississippi. Levasseur. 
Ls Question dex Sourees du Mississipi. Tar ME. Levasseur (Extrait 
du rapes do syoprmph le te et wo [Comin dee travaus 
an Ministito de Minatrootion mu), 


1884.) ‘Sine 10 Gj, ae Maps. Presnied by the Author. 
This will mooive separate notior. 


MATHEMATIOAL AND FHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Azclent Land-masees, Asnoles O, 4 (ISS4): O2-100, Priem. 
Liextension ancionne des Terres auatrales. Par MoV. Priem. 
A statement of the recite of recent observations anil speeslation. 


Botanical Maps. C119 (1891): 12ee-1280- Fiebacit. 
Sur une Carte botanique détalliée do la Frunee Note de ML Oh. 
Flabantt. 

This ie noticed else bore. 

Land-Forms. 5: aaeal 
Be dnt formes wee, Par A dle t t Estrait di 
Tor ie ‘Recatifijern, Cotobre 1894. Brvsesle: Imp. Tollennls 


rb. tapered ip. 
& Canta Size 10 x 8h, pp. 5S. Prosented by the Author. 


ry 
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effort to emphist the importacce of the santas! relations of grole! 
Pac mit uferenen the eaten of facts af rin oe 
r Soreloyunntst land surfsow by eurth-movements oration Peer 
elhel "hots with appeoral the attempt Of Professors Pouck mad Davia to 
introdupe systematic goograplrical nowenclatune 
‘Magzetiem. : Eostinsky. 
~ (No 100, WS. Hydearaphic OMe, Contriliutions to Terrestria’ 

“tiem; the Variation of the From 


Magne 
Compass. Obsnrvations made li thir 
United Stakes aval Becnios during the pariod from 1381-1894. Weshing- 


tan: Government Printing Office, 1894. Size Of x 6, pp. 50, 
by the US. Hydrographic (fice. 
Map of the World. Barbier, 
io ies pom aint rs bg Saetiey h eree vrei at irr Wry taeatior pir Fi 
mission technique de te Soolsté do plile de l'Est. Rapport prdaenté 


Vr 
M.S.V. Barbier. ey nhs Boegez- nit & Oo, 1st Size Dx 5), 
er ty the 4 


Were t reared cs caioes 
-—Clowds, Ley. 
Clondtanil, a Study om the Stravture and Ohuracters of Clouds. By Rev- 
Dee -ancigy) © Leoton : BE Stanford, 1884, Size Oo) x i, pp: xe. 
Charts, Oger crn Price Ta Od. Dreanted by 


Publisher. 
A series of beantifal reproductions of Mtr. A.W, Clayton’ typical cload pliotegrs 
and of the anihor'e isch peru anger dao lye fet yt da 


nf 


Ocean Currents, F. and T. Queenslamd Hr. #.G.& Avatralania 9 (1998-04): 52-53, Boyd. 
hormphypscavennt: [ay chap BORIS ee eer 
‘The bottle in care ae tag ra en Doormber 4, 1890, in pe friar tm 
30’ K, uted was reervered in October, e188, in & 10° N. and Lapa E_,.e mitilionm 
drift of nearly 1900 miles having takua place ‘The tiny was far too long to allow of 
any inferenct as to direction or rato of currents bolas drawn. 
rE Natural Soimee 6 (1895) : 30-87. 
The Distribution of Food-Fiehow in reiution to their Physical Surround- 
ek By U.N Dickma. WA Chart, 
Mr. Dickson discusses the bearings on marine tifo of hie own and other olwerrations 
Ge ie’ phyeies ef Cineemen 
. _Koattieh G. Muy. 10.(1804): 449-482, 323-099, O1T-625, —-Pattereson. 
A Review of Swodish Hyd. hic Research in the Baltic and the North 
Seas By Otto Pettersson. IV.-Vill. With Charts aud Sections. 


Tho coneludia a = a biishod. A rate 
bee by the Anibure pa sopa copy 


Oceanography—Wind and Wares, «Site, A. TF. Berlés (1304) > 509-525. Wien, 

Tete des Zins Einfluss dew Windes anf die Goatalt der Meereewellon Vou 

Willy Wien. 
A mathomatical inquiry into the churacteriatho fix of waves correspouding 

differont degrees of free -t a . 

The Hoalm of Ouiline 

ature: an ~ By Hock Robert 
Physiography. uogh 


Mill. [FUL tho ye lr Eats Mutray, iaot Ee 


The text has bean thoewughly revised since tve. frat nae was reviewed In the 
Proceedings, 


vol, xix. p. 006. 
Physical Goograpty. 
der Erdoberiliche rom Dr, Albrecht Peck, Bibliothel 
acy Spang herausgegeben You Prof Dr. Prietrioh 


pe any 184. Size 9x. 2 vole. Vol L, 
wf Sua wian cl i pp x. and 604 With Dinyrame Price td marke 
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Pplieigbal ype gryresmcghinr pay eer pliner tat Letina aay 


ve 
feces ee Gales) Brgy ett the 


See eee 1994. ae hx ah. 38 ee el 


Sear Eee es neh ee one sek Shon Corea 


Fiant-Distribution. 1. South Africaw Philos, $5 (1844-1888); 273-44.  Gethrie. 
On the eajtvy orm af Hrotution ax iHlustrated by the € 
Distribution of plants. Hy Professor ¥. Guthrie. 
arn Schweinfurth and Aschersoa. 
Wicws Mermation, 339 Seba ein P Asohereon, Mit 
Be ria Goveva, Romet. 1892. Size 9) x 8h Plate 


J. Linnean S. 30 (1894); 219-263, Henslow. 


vs be Coin 6 Planitenoenes Tr Seen nie tke: beciteren 
See a seoepinion By tho Rev, Grorgy 


‘Tho author shows how. a plant sooommodates itself to the poenliaritios of ite in- 

ise fren “ nocd in prep ta a 
a 

euriot Ay ae are given of nate kis Baily piovmesootele themselves to aay 


Rivers and Estuaries, Vernon-Hareourt and Partiot. 
Min. P, T. Civil Bagtneers 118 (1894) 1-18, 
The Trvining of Rivers, tye ee vs ral various Trilelne 


Works. By ee Vernon 
Eetuarics. Ry Heart Léon Partiot. 

These are important practical foudérol mors reluable by @ voluminous 
seria of eocoments avd eriticSama many authorities: hut th shed bene Goesdtnenilo 


poicetietie luterest ua woll, 3f- Partiot adopte » definition of yt shich gives 
the word a treeting somewhat different from that eter employorl, He eiys," Estuarlog 
are inlets on of tear tho se-const, oontaining banks which the tides succewively 
sover and bere; and he divides them tito tee cleeee—coma ries withont rivers, 
and those whiot rivers slow, enbslls idling each clues into pisoler with wide end 
thoow with reatrioted outlets. 


Ree. G. 34 (1304): 188-178. Girsrd. 
ec pe egal Par J, Girard. 


Teresi tinal Piusstiul 
Studion ear Geataltane der . You Prof. Dr. 
Cinther, ane Naohtichtwn fier Gurren 
von J. gor unl Joh. ¥. Behlinger (Band ©, 1544), 
Vienna. Sise 3 x 6 pp. VO, Presenteut hy the Aathor. 


Biver Temperature. Forster. 
fliessender Gewiisser Mitteleuropas Von Dr. Adolf & 
Wien, Mit elnor Tail and XXYV, Tabatlen Vienna, # 
tial. 1804, Size 11 « 7}, pp. 96. 
This forme Band 6, Hoft. 4, of Penck’s Geograp\iache Abhandlanges, anid 
wae thet Sasi lempnt of stor espe te lad 


iz 


Géographie Littorato, par Jules Girard. Paris, Beeidty 


Ses Margins Girard 
To Boeldty a Bditious 
Sefent a cemee Size 10 « 61, pp. 252 Priee Ofr, Pre 


. 
eR 
eRe 


ite aac galing inte « yolume the series of azticine which wo hove 
noticed separately on their origins! pmblication fw the Berns ule Gegraphis, Ho 
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yer wig hin Lally Nal i Bre terrence tectones ovat erusiut, 
enter ‘of cand nl the origi of Sanhon, atten, ostnariog, 


athaerweataiey-Aieavrealenpaaneryy by littoral phenomena. ‘There are numerous 
illustrations, the aketeh-mape being clear and useful, bet the views do not add any 


valae to the book. 
“Tropical Cultivation. Des Vous. 
Tretrmions abirnt 'T: 1 Cultivation. Ty Sir G. Willlam Dea Vina. 
Vrom the Nineteanth July, TSM. 
GENERAL. 
Olsen. 


“eevee Tho Fishorman’+ Nautios} Almanack and Tilo Tabies A 
eeetiey of all Britiah Pishing Verrels, Steamers, eta By ©. T. 
Grimaby ; anil Loadon, J, D. Potter (1896) Size 7 5, pp, 420 Price Ia. 
Presented by the Compiler. 


Anthropologica! Congress. Wake, 


Moiwotrs of the Internationa) Cou of Anth Edited 
Stanilansd Wake, ou bubulf of the Pablicetion Casabiion Chinato; 1508. 
Sixe 10> Of, pp. BT Plades, Peed by Prana Peery Rae 


cemgggenel ene mig tro id De. cote ache seer hen me war 
ero, an ysicnl Anthropology, > ce ili 
motel Lingtrlatles, aml, with she maeeption of tae ts Cems thay ss 
prin ia English 
Reseurch—The Runes. 


The Rauea, whence came thes? ¥ sen ae 18 London 
anil Orpen Williams ata cow H. H. i8ti. Size 
Hh x 84, pp. Ti watevetdvas. the Puabodre 


Saesars aggre ey vesremeoey arenas Testers sel iecovered, the wusnerien! 
of whieh shows that in “Scando-Angiia”’ 16,429 Runio remdins have 
heen dintovered, while only 19 hare been found eleewhen, 


Praktisches Lebriach der Arabiechen ® syriachon: 
et Sesh ety oye zabilrviehe a4 v notation eal: Werte: 
ke. ‘on. A, Sel Virnna: 


‘ Harton oot dated) (ses), Size 7 x per viil, and 190, Presouted 


Lures, 
Riblgrasea Jist of Yooks on Africa and the East, published in Eag- 
the Ninth Oriental Congrem tr Leadea ts tn 1892, and the 
Tenth Oriental Oungrese at Geneva in 1894, Systematically arm cry oe 
with Authors’ Index. By, G. Luze, Lenilon, 189% Lanes & 
Sio $< 4, pp. 90, Prine Is. Presented! by the Pecbhishere, 


Acusefal Het of recent Baglin) books of Oriental and African. travel and research. 


chnston. Johnaton., 
acer women, 6 Explorer. chat with Mr, BH. Johosten, OB. 
Prom asad Satorden Jecraui, August 25, 1804, Size 18 x 3) [1 page]. 
grr Thaadschaw GO. 1F (184) : 132-108. Wolkenhauer, 
Gerhard Merestor. Mia Godenvbhatt an seinem 300 jibrigen ‘Todeata 
am 2, Teeember, 1204. Von De W. Wolkeulumer in Uromon, Wik 
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THE BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA PROTECTORATE.* 
By H. H. JOHNSTON, C.B. 1M. Commissioner in British Contral Africa. 


Foun years ago I had the houour of addressing the Royal Geographical 
Society on “ British Central Africa." To-night I huve been ad 
read another paper before you, und this time ite title is ~The Briti 
Central Africa Protectorate,” which will show you that in four years 
the geographioul. interest of this country has become largely increased 
by polition] developments. That, indeed, ic one of the ohiefest features 
of interest attaching to the Royal Geographical Society ; the measures 
which it takes to enlighten the public mind on the abject of geography 
so often lead, by » natural and proper sequence, to an increased political 
interest being taken in regions which, but for the strenuous efforts of 
this Society, would have been little if at all known to the British 
public, and thie increased political interest not unfrequently receives 
the Government's sea! and sanction by the incorporation of these recently 
discovered regions within the mighty soope of the British Expire. 
There are still happily among us, and no doabt present in this 
audience to-night, not a few persons who have listened to the wonder- 
tales of Livingstone, Burton, Speke, and Grant; possibly also to the 
addresses of Barth and Baikie. Would it not have added one hundred- 
fold to the interest. with which they hung on the words of these remark- 
able explorers fad they known that before many decades had elapsed 
the greater part of the Zambezi, the lakos of Nyass, Mwern, Bangweold, 
and « portion of ‘Tanganyika, would have been incladed within the 
British Empire; that the kingdom of Buganda would have become a 
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British Protectorate; und that the seemingly wild predictions of Dr- 
Barth snd the hopes of Dr. Baikie would have been realized in the 
placing of the richest regions of the Niger and the Benue wder a 
British Protectorate and a chartered company? Thore reflections, there- 
fore, may perhaps enhance our interest in the proceedings of this 
Society, anid the researches of explorers will be moro eagerly followed 
than heretofore, because of the possible relation they may bear to the 
empire that we are at last beginning to value and to understand. 

In my remarks to-night Lum going to credit my andience with a 
fairly retentive memory. 1 shull assume that a large proportion of those 
persons present either listened to my address of four yours ago or read 
it when printed in the Society's Proceedings, and I shall endeavour not 
to fatigue you with a twice-told tale, but to take up other phases of the 
British Central Afrios Protectorate not dealt with in my earlier paper; 
and as 1 have little fresh to say from personal observation about the 
sphere of influence beyond the Protectorate, I shall oonfine my remarks 
to a more minuto description of certain districts within the limits of the 
Protectorate; for you must understand that im British Central Afriou 
there is a distinction between tho region» round Lake Nyasa, which 
are known as the British Protectorate, and the countrics to the weat. 
and north, which are within the Britivh ** Sphere of Tniluenon” The 
Protectorate is administered by the Imperial Government through its 
Commissioner and Consul-General, and the Sphere of Iuthnence beyond 
is supervised by the British South Afrion Chartered Company through 
the saww individnal, 

Thad visited this country, as you know, in 1889 and 1890; Treturned 
there to found an administration in the carly summer of 1891. I will 
try in & few words to sketch out the conditions of the Protectorate, 
political and otherwise, aa 1 found it when I landed at Chiromo ou July 
16, 1801, The Lower Shire district was still in the possession of the 
Portuguese, though it was to be landed over to us in pursuance of the 
Angle-Portuguess Convention. This was 4 marshy country, with only 
one European. oocasimally residing at 4 half-formed station, and with a 
native population searcely exceeding une thonsaud. The conntry had 
becom almost uninhabited throngh the raids of certain of the Makololo 
chiefs and some powerfal tribes north of the Zambezi in rebellion against 
the Portuguese, The Rao district was fairly quiet, and the town of 
Chiromo had just been founded, and consisted of five reed honses and 
one street. In the Mlanjo district there was practically chaos. ‘The 
chiefs of the aggressive Yao tribes (of whom more anon) hed tnken com- 
Plote possession of this tich district, the few European planters were 
menactd in their lives and property, and the only mission station had 
to be abandoned. In the Zomba district incessant slave-raids were 
being carried on by a Yoo chief numed Kawinga. One of these; under- 
taken in May, 15%! (aa stated by the Rev. Horace Waller on good 
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authority), resulted in the expatriation of over u thousand people. At 
the settlement of Zonibe itself there was just the unfinished Consulate- 
General oud Mr. Buchanan's honse hard by. In the Blantyre district 
matters were more settled, owing to the greater number of the Duropeans 
being established there; bat here again the Yao chiefs did pretty much 
a# they pleased, and @lave-trading and raiding went on openly. The 
West Shire district was also in a very disturbed state, The principal 
chief of the Makololo had been deposed by his brother chiefs, and was 
fighting with them, There were alsoconstant incursions of the Makanga 
from over the Portuguese border, On the Upper Shire tho alave-traders 
had things entirely their own way. and traders and European passeugers 
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were obliged to pass up and down the river very discreetly, lost by 
seeming to take any notice of the slave-tradets’ proceedings they shontd 
have the river closed against them by the Yao chiefs. As regards the 
South Nyaaw district, continual warfare was going on between Mponda 
aod Zarafi, two rival Yao cbiefiains, ani also between the Yaos and the 
Angoni, with the result that the slave-traders. from the coast prospered 
mightily, and slaves to the extunt of onv to two thousand were exported 
wonnually, Mponda, though not anfriendly to the English, usod, either 
personally or through his bead men, to levy » tribute from the steamers 
passing into Lake Nyasa, which was undefined and sometimes oppressive. 
On the south-east and south-west ovasta of Lake Nyasa, Makaniira, the 
02 
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imoat-powerful of ull the Yao chiefs, practically ruled the country, and 
conducted incessant wars to the west of Lake Nyasa for the purpose 
of supplying the slave-market. Jumbe’s country was quiet exoupt for 
the attacks of Makanjira, and Jumbe was, I believe, honestly endeavour- 
ing to act np to the treaty he hed cooclnded with Her Majesty the 
Quwen, and by degrees to put down slave-trading in his country, Never- 
theless, the land was so full of Arabs that his efforts were not of much 
avail, In the West Nyass district fighting was continually going on 
between the Angoni in the interior and the Atonga on the coast, In 
the North Nyasa district the Arabs had things completely their own 
way, and were beginning to reconsider the advisability of breaking the 
treaty of peace which they had entered into with mein 1889, In short, 
throughout all this country there was absolutely no security for life and 
property amongst the natives, and not over-much for the Europeans 
except in districts like Blantyre and West Nyasa, where the missionaries 
had acquired « strong hold over a section of the popniation. 

Everything bad got to be commenced; there was no proper postal 
service, there were no oustoms-honses, no roads suitable for wheeled 
traifio, very little Inbour in the coffee plantations; the forests of the 
land were being steadily destroysd year by year by tush fires, and the 
navigation of the Upper Shire was entirely at the mervy of evil-minded 

Our first attexnpts were naturally direoted towands the establishment 
of something like law and order in the districts more immedintely con- 
tiguous to Enropean settlements, In carrying out these objects, [was 
supported by a staff which consisted of Mr. Alfred Sharpe, who had 
been appainted Vice-Consul and Deputy-Commissioner by Her Majesty's 
Government; of Captain Maguire, who was lent by the Indian Govern- 
went; of Captain Scluter, 1-2, aud three non-commissioned officers of the 
Royal Engineers, lent by the War Office; of Mr, Alexander Whyte, who 
esme out a4 natursliat; and of Mr. Vice-Consul Buchanan, together 
with one or two others engaged in the country, and who afterwards 
became permanently attached to the Administration. We had a police 
force of seventy Sikhs and one hundred Zanzibaris. Yinally, there were 
two gunboate—tho Herald and the Mosquito—already placed on the 
Zamberi, which wert instructed to afford me assistance in the transport 
of my expedition from Chinde toChiromo, As Chiromo is often mentioned 
in this paper, I might explain that it is an important place situated 
at the junction of the river Ruo with the Shire, Above Chiromo both 
banks of the Shire ure British; below Chiromo one bank is Portuguese 
and the other British. The river Ruo is part of the boundary between 
the two powers, Captain H. J. King was senior naval officer on the 
Zambeni, and afforded me very great assistance both on the Lower and 
Upper Shire. 

Qur expedition had no sooner landed at Chiromo, on July 16, 1891, 
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than urgent representations were received from the few planters who 
had attempted to settle in the Mlanje district, The Yao chief Chi- 
kumbu, who had Jong been giving trouble by attempting to conquer 
the country from its possession by the indigenous chiefs, had at length 
menaced the European planters «0 seriously that all work on their plan- 
tations had come to an end. Chikumbu’s object was to conquer and 
enslave the A-nyunja people, who are the original inhabitants of the 
country. Tho bead chief of the A-nyanja had recently died, and before 
hiv death had appealed to Mr, Buchanan, then acting consul, for pro- 
tection, and on his death-bed transferred his country to the Queen, as 
the only means of keeping it oat of the hands of the Yaos, I accordingly 
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despatched Captain Maguire, with a small force of Sikhs, to Mlanje to 
bring Chikumbu to reason, to remind him of the terme of kis own 
treaty with the English, and to request Lim to cease annoying the 
planters, and not to transgress the boundaries of his country already 
laid down by Mr. Buchanan, Chikumbn, however, commenced by 
attucking the small force sent to support Captain Maguire, and, as the 
result, was driven from his country, and hia brother installed as chief in 
hia stead, ‘This action may be said to have definitely opened the Mlanje 
district to European settlement. Tho Scotch mission was re-established, 
and numerous plauters came and settled on the land, much tu the advan- 
tage of the natives, who at once began to prosper from the demand for 
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Inbour, We had now definitely fulfilled our promise of protection to 
the A-nyanja people; but in the course of three years we had to fight 
twice with the Yao chiefs, who dominated the northern part of Mount 
Mlanjé, and who did not give up the slave-trade without n struggle. 

Following on this Mlanje expedition came the necessity of taking 
measures to prevent the carrying on of the slave-trade at the sonth end 
of Lake Nyasa. I need not unnecessarily weary you by recounting in 
detail these operations; I may briefly stato that Captain Maguire and 
myself with 70 Sikhs tried conclusions with the Yao chiefs Mponda, 
Makandanji, and Maksnjira, and completely defeated them. We had 
started on this expedition with the idea that the only enemy wo should 
have to contend with by force would be Makanjira, but before reaching 
Makanjira's a conflict was forced ou as by Mponda- The result was 
disastrous to the latter, whose forces, though largo, were completely 
defeated and dispersed by the remarkable military skill and gallantry 
of Captain Maguire and his small force of Sikhs. As the reault Mponda 
made peace, and we have never had occasion to fight with him since. 
Captain Maguire built «fort on the uninhabited shore of the Shire imme- 
diately opposite Mponda’s town, on the south end of the lake, and named 
it after myself, We then effected a landing at Makanjira’s, and, after 
two days’ fighting, captured his principal town and destroyed it, te- 
gether with three of Makanjira’s dhows, which wore used in ferrying 
alaves across the lake. On our return, we exacted from the Yao cbiofs 
on the Upper Shire engagements to put an end to the alave-trady, We 
were then obliged to turn to Kawings, » powerful Yao chief living 18 
miles to the north-cast of the residency at Zomba, to whose extensive 
slavo-dealing I havo already made allusion, Kawings at firet refused 
any concession to cur demands, but after losing several of bis villages he 
consented to treat, and, althongh his behaviour has been far from satis 
factory since, at any rate he does not attempt any longer to openly raid 
the country in the vicinity of Zomba. Unfortunately, we were unable 
to effect, on that cocasion, » complete mastery over Kawinga, owing to 
Captam Maguire being wounded in action, and the whole of the native 
porters who were carrying the ammunition bolting, thus obliging Captain 
Maguire and Mr, Buchanan, who was with him, to effect 4 retreat whilst 
the enomy was still in flight. 

For awhile it seemed as though the tide of onr good fortune had 
turned. Captain Maguire rapidly recovered from his wound, but 
insisted on making a hasty trip to the south end of Lake Nyasa to 
renow the garrison at Fort Johnston. On arrival at that place, however, 
lhe received information of the arrival of a large slave-caravan on the 
south-west coast of Lake Nyasa, which was to proceed to Makanjira’s, 
On going up in the steamship Domira to surprise this caravan, he 
decided first to intercept anil destroy Makanjira’s two remaining dhows, 
These vessels had been anchored in shallow water near the main town 
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of Makanjira's, which we had destroyod « few months before. Captain 
Maguire wonld have succeeded safely in his purpose had it not been 
that o storm arose, which drove his boats from their mooring and dashed 
thom on-to the rocks; at the same time driving the Domira aground. The- 
attack of the enemy then became overpowering. Osptain Maguire and 
three of his Sikhs were killed ; all the Europeans on tho Domira were 
wore or less wounded; and, as you know, the further tragedy occurred 
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of Makanjira luring the principal engineer and the Parsee doctor on 
abore under a flag of truce, and then murdering them, After lying for 
five days on the sundbank exposed to a galling fire on the part of the 
enemy, the Domira, by same bappy chance, floated off and managed to 
steam away. The saving of the Domira was mainly due to the remark- 
able skill and bravery of Mr, Angus Urquhart, 4 Scotch cugineer, who, 
though severely wounded, worked for five days defending bis abip and 
attempting to get hor off the sand-hank. 
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Shortly after this disaster, all the tnfriendly Yao chiefs at the south 
end of Lake Nyasa rose against us, Mponda alone remaining faithful. 
To relieve the state of siege in which Fort Johuston was practically 
placed, Mr. J. G, King and Dr. Watson attempted to make a pally into 
Zarati's country, Zarali being our chief pereecuter, The small hand of 
BHuropeins and Sikhs, however, were attacked by Zarafi's forces in a defile, 
and only emerged from their dangerous predicament with the loss of 
six Sikhs, and with all the Europeans severely wounded. This mishap 
was causod in much the same way aa the check at Kawinga’s, by » 
panic enaning among the native porters. From incidents like these, we 
came to realize the absolute necessity of the maintenance of a wufficiently 
strong foree of Sikhs to provide against the possibility of similar panics. 
Negro troops are splendid in Aue and dash at the onset, but the slightest 
eheck will turn & mad rush onward into s frantic panio backwards It 
is on occasions like these that the Sikhs are invaluable, as they remain 
perfectly numoved, and obey their officer's orders with the same calm 
precision as they would do on the parade- 

T have alluded to onr Indian iticcen tlds the general term of Sikhs, 
but I should explain that twenty-two of them were really cavalrymen 
from the Haidernbad Lancers, and they, being found nnsaiiable to a 
country which at that timo possessed few or no horses, were sent back 
to India ; so that, what with deaths and wounded men, our active forces 
were reduced to forty men, supplemented by the hundred Zanzibaris to 
whom I have made allosion, these latter, however, being employed 
chiofly as civil police, It became necessary, therefore, to merely hold 
on to such positions as we had secured, and let our struggle with the 
alave-traders fall into abeyance. ‘This miserable state of affairs was 
endured until Her Majesty's Government put three gunboats on to Lake 
Nyassa and the Upper Shire; and also until our force of Sikhs was so 
far strengthened as to permit us to definitely take the field against 
Makanjira and the Yao coalition.. Prior to the arrival of this help, how- 
over, the slave-trading chiefs on the Upper Shire bad broken ont into 
open hostilities, and for one month cut off our communications between 
Lake Nyasa and the lower river. We had to meet these hostilities with 
a handful of black police, until such time asa Cotachment of hlue-jackets 
_ from the gunboats on the lower river could come to our assistance. We 
were also helped by Baron von Eltz and the Sudanese belonging to the 
German expedition. The outcome of this campaign, so unwillingly 
entered trpon, was tho complete conquest of the Yao chiefs on the Upper 
Shire, where there has never since been any farther fighting or trouble, 
and where the old A-nyanja population hae resumed its old place in the 
country. It is interesting, also, to note that our loval police force on 
the Upper Shire is now mainly composed of the very Yace that we were 
fighting against only » year ands half ago. There haw scarcely been 
# more amusingly complete instance of the principle of setting a thief 
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to catch a thief than the tuming to account of the warlike instincts of 
these Yaos, This happy result is largely due to the tact and management 
of Mr. F. J. Whicker, and to my old Swahili head man, Ali Kiongwe. 

‘The considerable increase to the forces at my disposal enabled me, in 
the antumn of 1893, to undertake aud carry out the complete conquest 
of Mukanjira. We first drove him from the west share of the Jake, which 
he bad recently seized, and then attacked him in his own country and 
captured every one of his towns in succession, finally reducing him to 
sus for terms. Since that time his country has been ooeupied and 
adininiatered by the British, na the only means of completely suppressing 
the slave-tmdo in that direction. A large fort has been built on the 
site where poor Maguire wae killed, and has been fitly named after him 
Fort Maguire. 

This campaign against Makanjira did not, I think, attract from the 
public at large the attention that it deserved. Tam not referring to 
my own share in the matter, which has probably been over-estimated ; 
Lam referring {o the really remarkuble services rendered by Mr. Alfred 
Sharpe, Major Johneon, Major Edwards, and Captain Robertson, not te 
mention more particularly the other Europeans engaged, or the renewed 
acts of gallantry on the part of the Sikhs. Some of Mr. Sharpe's forced 
marches and his extraordinary acts of pluck and daring in. effocting 
recounsiesances or in bringing relief at critioal times, deserve a special 
disquisition were it not that they are such common incidents in the 
records of British officials and navel and military officers, that they’ 
excite but = feeble interest on the part of the much-engrossed home 
public, ‘The successful issus of the Makanjira campaign seo, for the 
present, to have sulved most of our difficulties in Southern Nyasaland. 
It was followed wp by some energetic action on the part of Captain 
W. H. Manning in the Mlauje district, which resulted in « general 
peacemaking all round amongst the recalcitrant Yao chiefs. We are, 
therefore, now left without enemies in the whole Protectorate, with the 
exception of one or two Arabs at the north end of Lake Nyasa, and 
Yarnfi and Kawinga on our south-eastern border. Ihave every reason 
to hope that Kawings may fall into our ways and give up the slave- 
trade; but I fear Zarafi will yield to no argument but thut of force, 
though ag an enemy he is now contemptible, since he is doprived of the 
00-operation of Makanjira. 

But in the prosecution of this work in our Protectorate, peace had 
her victories no less than war, Captain Sclater and others have under- 
taken tho-construction of a series of adniirable roads which are suitable 
for wheeled traffic, and. where waggons are now industriously plying, I 
do not mesn that before our arrival there were no roads in the country, 
but these rosde were little more than widened native paths, and, with 
the exception of those passing through the town of Blantym, thero 
were no bridges over the streams. 
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Courte of justice have been established at Chirouw, Blantyre, 
Zomba, Fort Johnston, Deep Bay, and many other places. A regular 
postal service is now in operation, not only throughout the Protectorate, 
but right away ty Mwern and the borders of the Congo Free State. A 
telugraph-line is being constructed by the African Trany-Continental 
Telegraph Company, and this, itis hoped, will shortly be completed 

from Blantyre to Fort Salisbury across the Shire and Zambezi. 
Inall this task of organization, however, it is by no means the Administra- 
tien alone ad unaided that has done the work. ‘To begin with, the bases 
of the whole Protectorate were laid years ago by patient missionaries anil 
by one ortwo dogged Scotch planters, who had a firm belief in. the future 
of Nyasaland and a resolve to be dismayed at nothing, not even utter 
want of capital. One of the biggest names in thie country forall time 
will be that of Joim Buchanan, whom Lord Salisbury recommended for 
« C.MLG. long before his merits were known to the public at large. Mr. 
Boohanan practically introduced the cultivation of the coffee-tree into 
this Protectorate, und so laid the foundations of its present prosperity : 
be also commenved the cultivation of the sugar-cane and the manu- 
facture of sugar, the oultivation of tobacco and the mannfacture of 


cigars; he has mado snecessful experiments in the introduction of the: 


cinchons-tres and the-tea-shrub, of varions kinds of indiarubber, and 
latterly has co-operated with the Admiuistration in taking up the 
cultivation of wheat, which is likely to prove a very great suooess. In 
tegard to this last-named product (wheat), it may be of interest to 
describe our own experiments in thig matter. We introduced whoat 
from England and wheat direct from India, but neither proved very 
suceessiul, It then occurred to Captain Sclater to obtain spocimens of 
the wheat grown on Tanganyika by the French missionaries. ‘This 
wheat was originally of Indian origin, but had become practically 
acclimatized to Central Africa, Its introduction into the Shire high- 
Jands has been a great and unqualified succese. ‘I'he Administration 
first planted a small area at Zomba and at Blantyre, and distributed the 
seed thus gathored in to Mr. Buchanan and to certain of the more 
enterprising smong the native chiefs. The results of these measures, 
taken under the guidance of our naturuliet, Mr. Whyte, have met with 
a fall and ample snocess, anil before long we may reasonably hope to 
discontinue importing any flour from outside. 

The missionaries have, as I once befure pointed out, acted o4 @ kind 
of informal school beard for Central Africa, and the results of their 
yeura of patiunt teaching lave begun to manifest themselves since we 
commenced the administration of this country. An increasing number 
of natives are nble to read and write, and, above all, are trained to 
respect and ty -yaluo m settled and civilized government. As one or 
two instances of the really marvelluus and éucouraging results of this 
inissionary teaching, Imay quote the following. The whole of cur 
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Government printing at Zomba, inclading the production of our Gazette, 
is done by native printers taught in the schools of the Universities 
Mission and of the Church of Sootland Mission. ‘The other day my far- 
sighted colleague, Mr, Sharpe, resolved to try what could be done in 
the way of creating « ataff of native telegraph operators; he accord- 
ingly obtained an intelligent boy knowing absolutely nothing of 
telegraphy, but well taught in other ways, from the Universities 
Mission. He put this boy under one of the Sikhs who was acquainted 
with the working of fho. telegraph, and in #ix weeks the Sikh had 
imparted wufficient knowledge to this native to enable him to send 
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messages with extraordinary correctness, and to become the telograph 
operator at Blantyre. 

Amongst other important aids to civilized and comfortable exist- 
ence, I should mention the introduction of the onltivation of the 
potato, which is due either to Mr. Buchanan or to the Sootch tolesion- 
aries, or to both; and in the eame way the introduction of orange-trees, 


to introduce interesting and valuable plants and trees. Mr. Whyte, 
however, bas mado his special mark in his botanical discoverios. His 
namo will be handed down to fame in connection with ono of the most 
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interesting conifers in the world, namely, the great cedar of Mount 
Mianje, which is called the Widdringtonia Whytei. Between the 
limite of the South Africa region and the highest mountains of 
Abyssinia (with the exception of some small Juniper bushes on Mount 
Kenia) there ig no euch thing as # conifer in Central Africa, except the 
recent discoveries on the high mountain of Mlanje and on the highest 
peaks of Abyssinia, In the antumn of 1891, whilst we were fighting 
on Lake Nyasa, Mr, Whyte was exploring the higher plateanx of the 
Mianjo mountain mas. A Scotch missionary, now dead, the Rey. 
Robert Clelland, had reported that thero were trees growing in the 
uppet parts of Mianjo which looked like cypresses. Mr. Whyte, 
however, was the first to sotually prove this assertion, and to send 
specimens for examination. The Widdringtonia Whylei is not only « 
remarkably handsome tree, attaining occasionally wn altitude of 136 
feat, but its timber, which emells like cedar wood, is exceptionally 
good. We are now taking measures to replant this tree throughout 
the Shire highlands, where it once no doubt existed before it was 
extirpated by bush fires, Seeda havw been sent to England and have 
germinated thore, and four plants are at the present time growing at 
Mr, Veitch’s nurserios. 

One result of all this improvement in governmont was a considerable 
infiux of Karvpean planters. resolved to try their fortnne in coffee- 
growing. In 1891 the total white population of British Central Africa 
was 57; at the boginning of the present year it had risen to 230, and 
it is now considerably over 400. ‘The trade of thie country in 1891 
amounted to a total valne of about £20,000. Tt now exceeda £100,000. 
In 1841 there were only $ British steamers on tho lakes and rivers, 
and perhaps 15 barges. ‘There are now 17 steamera and about 120 
barges or sailing vessels hoisting the British flag. There were u 
thousand acres tuder cultivation at the hands of Europeans in 1891, 
and it is estimated that this ares has increased tu eight thousand acres 
in the summer of this year. Over five million coffee-plants are now 
growing, und when these come into bearing, as they will before lony, 
there will be ample freight for the railway which it ix proposed to 
construct between the Upper and the Lower Shire. In 1891 there was 
ono Indian trader on British territory; there are now twenty-seven, 
and some of these mon are doing such a prosperous businces that they 
are able to pay as much w £140 fora single town lot, Land, which 
was selling at from 4d. to Sd, an acre in the first half of 181, 
how ranges in price from 1s. to Se, and in the townships has risen to 
sums of £100 t+ £200 for township lots. Since the Administration 
commended, four “towns” have been created and eight centres of 
European settlement have been founded, which before long will have 
attained, no donbt, to the dignity of townships. 

Por the past three years we have been at work surveying this 
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country, and this work has been carried out mainly at the expense of 
the Koyal Geographical Society, who has lent us the instruments. All 
our principal stations are now protected by forts, and s large native 
population has sprung up around each of these forts, owing to the 
complete sense of security they convey. It is remarkable huw the very 
idea of slavery is disappearing from among the indigenous people, It 
hus been throughout most gratifying, the way in which four-fifths of 
the inhabitants have fonght on our side to maintain the principle of 
liberty. The remaining fifth may be considered to consist of more 
or less Muhammadanized negroes, who are under the influence of the 
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Arabs. Many of these are now being weaned from their ovil ways, 
becanse they are not slow to appreciste the advantages of serving for 
regular pay in our police force, or of currying on trades at onco more 
Incrative and honourable than that of kidnapping their fellow-men ; but, 
as 1 have already pointed out, there are still one or two strongholds of 
the old réyime, and I should not like to dwell in “a fool's paradixe,” 
or inmgine that we are to carry ont the steady suppression of the slave- 
tude by edicts alone. 

The chief value of the British Central Africa Protectorate, compared 
to the adjacent oonntries, lies in the greater proportion of high land 
over low swampy.country. I should say, roughly speaking, that about 
four-fifths of its land-sarface is 3000 feet and upwards above the level 
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of the sea, and about one-fifth is betwoen 5000 and 16,000 fest. The 
immediate result of this elevation of the land is the prevalence of » 
wach cooler climate than is usually found in Central Africa so near 
the Equator. There are, indeed, easily attained portions of British 
Central Afrion where the heat ie never oppressive, even in the hot 
seaxon, and where in thw cold season bitter frosts prevail. Unfortunately, 
it is impossible to reach this delectable land from the coast without 
traversing the hot and unhealthy valleys of the Zamberi and Shire, 
and within the Frotectorate itself one muat at times descond to the 
shores of Lake Nyasa or tho marshy land around Lake Ohilwa, and 
thereby receive the gorms of malarial fever, 

There ie an average rainfall of 55 inches throughout the Protectorate, 
but it is not altogether uniform jn character, some districts receiving 
about 75 inches, and others not more than $3 inchus. Still, it is 
decidedly a wull-watored country, endowed with many perennial streams, 
only a small number of which dry up ix the height of the dry soascn. 
Consequently, it is a Jand which can almost everywhere bo irrigated 
during the dry season, and can this grow a continnal snocession of 
ctopa. The water in almost all places iv wholesome to. drink; in fuct, 
Tahould way, that among the mont charming features of British Central 
Africo ore the itimumerable streams of cold clvar water, with the 
unbregeous forests that they give tise to dlong their banks. 

Tho grost attraction of this country lies in ite beautifal svonery, 
in itn tuaguificent bloe lakes, its tumultnons cascades and ontaracts, its 
grand mountains, it» golden plains and dark green forests. A pleasant 
and peculiar feature also of the western portion of the Protectorate is 
the rolling grassy downs, almost dennded of trees, covered with short 
turf, quite healthy nnd free from the Tsetse fly; these no doubt will in 
the futgre become actial sites of European colonies, districta in which 
Europeans oun tear their children nndor healthful conditions. 

Tt would be diffionlt, in the short space of time at my disposal, to 
give you an adequate idos of ull the aspects of Nyasaland scenery, so I 
will confine myself to briefly describing the salient features of sou of 
the more striking landscapes. 

As uu illnstration of our mountain ecenery, let me take Mianje, 4 
mountain mass which in its highest pinnacles just reaches 10,000 feet, 
Mists often gather round this splendid range and completely efface it 
during the firet half of the day, #o that you may be approaching nearer 
and nearer to it across the heated yellow plain without being aware of 
its existence, till ull at once tho mists are dispelled, and a great blue wall 
surmounted by peaks and turrets suddenly blots out half the sky, As 
you look up a sheer seven to eight thousand feet, the affect is very grand, 
Af the base of Minnje there are many streams and « wealth of vegeta- 
Vion, among which may bo seen the beautiful Raphia palms, the wild 
date, and a curious species of eycuil, Ascending through this Tush 
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tropical vegetstion—zroup after group of feathery palms extorting one’s 
admiration—ane enters npon « rolling slope coversd with high grass 
about 6 feet high, with stems stout and strong, throngh which it 
seetus at times almest impossible to force one’s way. Then anpervenes 
belt of tree ferns, more lovely pethaps than any other form of vegeta- 
tion. Thereare breaks and open glades between the rows of tree ferns 
and the ilex forests, which are a red gold with flowera of various 
composite, or, in the shadier parts, magenta-coloured with the inumer- 
able balsam blossoms. Then one has done with the lower slopes, und is 
face to face with an abrupt rocky wall, the ascent of which is quite a 
difficult bit of Alpine climbing, rendered the more difficult, perhaps, by 
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the abstraction of mind cansed by the desire to contemplate to the full 
the line masses of lobelia and the red wax flowers of the aluca which 
grow ont of the crevicesiof the rocks. One last frantic soramble, hold- 
ing on by roots of grass, land« one on the top of a ledge, and then comes 
the great surprise, One has reached o new country, a + Jack-in-the- 
Beanstalk Iynd, War oway stretch rolling grassy plains scamoed with 
the courses of atreamlets and diversified by handsome clumps of forest— 
forest of the temperate regidus, with the hranchos of iis trees hung with 
frosty-looking lichen. hie is the upper platean of Mlunjo, o little 
world in itself, with the exhilarating climate of Northern Europe, These 
plains and valleys are gay with blue ground-orchids, with « purple iris, 
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and with yellow everlasting flowers. Here snd there great tooky 
boulders stand up in stern relief against the velvet turf, and out of these 
elevated plains again riee other mountains, gloomy in aspect and Temark- 
ably grand in outline, The forests, on closer inspection, turn out to be 
tuninky composed of the Widdringtania Whytet, the handsome conifer to 
which I have already made allusion. ‘fhe only other species of Wid- 
dringtonia occurs in some rauges of monttains in the sonthern part of 
Cape Oolony. I believe the closest relations of this conifer are with the 
cypreases, but in appearance it is something betwoon a cedar and a 
Scotch pine, 

Here and there on the upper plateau are the most beantifal little 
tarns, or monntain lakes, while the air is musical with cascades and 
falling rills of water, As one walks about this tableland and occasion. 
ally reaches the edge an awful, yawning gulf will reveal itself, and the 
eye, after getting accustomed to the abyss,can make out the whole 
country below spread out like a faint map. 

No one has snoceeded in reaching the highest summit of Mianje.*" I 
have been up myself about as far as 0300 feet, and have estimated that 
there were fully 700 feet more of ascent before me, and 1 therefore 
approximately fix the highest point at 10,000 feet: The ascent of this 
high peak is rendered vory difficult by the enormons size of the boulders 
with which it is strewn, It would scom as though the high peake of 
Mlanje constitute ancient craters, from which boulders of all sizes were 
cocasionally ejected and strewn, not only over the surrounding platean, 
but over the plain below. The upper plateau of Mlanje is probably 
part of the anciont plateau, which bas been in all directions eroded by the 
course of rivers, From this tubleland must haye arisen those voloanves 
which to-day constitute the high peaks of Mlanje, The whole mountain 
muss of Mlanje probably occupies, with its outlying peaks connected by 
saddles, an arca of 1600 square miles, of which 200 équare iniles consist 
of these level or gently undulating plateany, admirably euited for 
European settlements. Many of the suliont features of Mianje are 
repeated in the striking mountains of Nyuealand, with ths 6xception of 
the cedars, which, however, are reported to exist on one or two of the 
highest poake of Zomba, but have never been seen elsewhere. 

Now, as a contrast, let us in imagination walk over one of the ureat 
plains such as border the river Shire along portions of its courye, or 
lio sround the salt lake Ohilwa, or on the western shores of Lake 
Nyasa. By the water's edge or at intervals over the plain are dotted 
groups of acacias sud fan palms. The acacia has » swooth, whitish- 
green bark and 4 grass-groen, close-cropped foliage, interspersed with 
huge white thorns; ite lowers are littl paf-balls of golden yellow, and 
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exhale one of the strongest, aweetest, and most penctrating of flower 
scents, The fu palm is cither a species of borassns or of hyphane, 
The trunk is grey, smooth, and coluni-like ; the fronds are often shaped 
with o slight whorl or twist, and are « cool, blue, glaucons green. ‘The 
frnit of the byphome is a golden brown, and about the size of a closed 
fist. The borassus nuts are « dark brownish green, und as large ass 
child’s head. ‘The onter covering of the kyphome fruit has a faint, 
ewoet taste, something like gingerbread. It is much sought after by 
élopliants, who, to obtain it, will drag down palm after palm, 

The rest-of the plain is high grass—in the summer-time like. waving 
green sea, with the white plomee of the reeds seoming to be flecks of 
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foam. At thiy season these plains are almost impassuble, excopt along 
the besten tracks; but for seven months in the year the grass is either 
barnt down and reduced to blackened stomps by the bush fires or dries 
ap into » golden #traw, which permits of freer movements Among 
these great tufts of yollow grass the taw ny lions lurk, and when one ie 
crossing these plains in pnrsuit of game, itis by no means an uncommon 
incident for a nish and a sonrry to take place in the dry herlage; and 
for ont or ayeral lions to reveal thomselves to the startled eportenian 
Under the sparse shade of the acacias or the palms, tho black 
buffaloes will stand chewing the oud and whisking off the fites with 
their tails, They bave usually favourite reating-plaoces near some 
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mud-hole, where the berbaye will be trampled fiat, and the ground become 
like » farmyard. Zebros, hartobeests, water-buck, pallab, roan aatelopes, 
and reed-buck may be found in numbers, and often dwelling gregarionsly 

on those hot plains; and a few vultures, eagles, kites, and 
Marabou storks wheel and float overhead in the dazzling bluish-white aky, 
on the look-out for offal, The sable antelope, the eland, the kudu, and the 
bnsl)-buck seem to prefer the sparsely forested bill slopes to the fiat plain, 
whore there is usually much less cover. Tho rhinoceros still ranges 
over these plains, and wallows in the stagnant poole of the half-iried 
rivers. 

The heat prevailing on the plains in the summer-time is very great 
—almost overpowering, but in the winter and spring the air is exhila- 
rating, and in the latter season tho thick, rich scont of the acacia isa 
joy to the sanses not to be forgotten. 

Tn wpite of their supposed unhealthiness, I am always fasvinated by 
marshes, and nowhere more so than in theee parte of Africa where 
stagnant water is covered with blue water-liliee, and diversified with 
clumps of applo-green papyrt; where the reed islands ure bordered 
and tho narrow inlots blooked by the Pistia atratiotes, » huge duckweed 
of tho most vivid lettuce-green, and very like « compact lottuee in 
shape. ‘The intense verdury of this surface vegetation is thrown up by 
the occasional gape of dark still water. There ina pretty little bird— 
the jagana, chocolate, cream-colored, and brownish green—with enor- 
moun feet, which runs over the floating lilies and duckweed in search 
of insects. Large vorditer-blue covts,” with red legs and feet, diligently 
fab from the edge of the hank, whilo enormons storks wade with limg 
stridié in the more open spaces of water, Thess storks are very striking 
as secon from a distance, for they are a dark bluck-green and snowy 
white in culout, and their huge beaks are orimvon with a black bur. 
The pure white egret, the cream-coloured equacoo heron, the slate- 
coloured heron, the hugo ruset giant beron, the dark brown Scopus 
umbretta alwo frequent these marshes; while innumerable tree<inoks, 
Afrivan teal, Egyptian geese and spurwing geese resort to these impene- 
trable swamps to lay their eggs and rear their young. If the ewamp 
js connected with « river or lake, then you smst walk warily, or you 
may trip over a hnge sleeping crocodile, which has clambered up into 
the grass to sun itself, Here, too, are found the extraordinary African 
mndfish, « living link between the fish and the amphibian. Tn short, 
an ardent naturalist would be a0 fascinsted by the farna anid flora of a 
thorongh-going swamp in Central Africa, that he would have no time 
to feel ill from the malaria which it i# supposed to cause, 

It is an alirnpt change from such 4 scane as this, reculling as it dues 
earlier ages in the world's history before the advent of man, to pass into 
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oné of our European settlements. Here will be seen clean broad level 
roads, bordered by handsome avenues of trees, und comely red brick 
houses with rose-oovered verandahs peeping out behind clumps of 
ornamental ehrulie. The natives who pass along are clothéd in white 
calico, with some gundy touch of colour superadded. A bell ia ringing 
to call the children to the mission school. A planter gallops past an 
horsoback, or a missionary trots inon 4 fat white donkey from a visit 
to an outlying station. Long rows of native carriers pass in Indian 
file, carrying loads of European goods, or 4 smurt-looking policeman, in 
black fez, black jacket, and breeches, marches off on some errand. You 
will sew a post-office, a court of justice, and possibly a prison, the 
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ocoupants of whieh, however, will be out mending the roads under the 
superintendence Of some very business-like policeman of their own 
colour, Tho most interesting feature in the neighbourhood of those 
settlements at the present time is the ooffee-plantation, which, to « 
great extent, ia the cause and support of oor prosperity. The coffer 
shrub, as you know, in » native of Africa, but, curiously enough, ia not 
found wild in Nyassland, though it is met with in the wild state in the 
province of Mogambique, in many parts of West Africa, and in 
Abyssinia. Tho variety which is cultivated in the Shire highlands 
was actually introduced from Scotland, having heen derived from o 
«mall plant sent from Edinburgh Botanical Gardens to Blantyre about 
sixteen years ago. From this plant, [ believe T um right in saying 
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that the greater part of the five million coffee-trees now growing in 
this part of Africa are deseended, while the original mother tree is still 
alive in the mission grounds at“Blantyre. The climate and soll of 
Nyxsaland would seem to suit the coffes-tree to perfection, and the crops 
given are nnusially large, The picture which 1 now exhibit to you is 
the photograph of a tree only three years old in the plantations of 
Mr, Sharrer, near Blantyre. As yet we have been free from the coffees 
disease, which, at ia Brazil and Indias, does not appear to be able to 
penctrate far inland from the coast, though it has already committed 
ravages in Gorman Hust Africa and in Natal. 

One strong indnoément te plant coffee in British Central Africa lies 
io the abundance and cheapness of the native labour, and this again is 
quite « recent advantage, and it is entirely due to the establishment of 
a strong government and the suppression of tho slave-trade, When | 
returned to this country in 1991, the few planters then working there 
were already cunsidering the necessity of importing coulis labonr from 
India owing to the lack af looul workers, for in those days many of the 
natives, though desirous of coming to work with the Earopean for 
money, were afraid to proceed far from their homes, in case they should 
be kidnapped; or, again, were afraid of attracting the attention of 

obiefs by accumulating wealth, Such few lnhourers as could 
be obtained from the wost coast of Lake Nyauu had to be brought down 
in driblets. by the Takes Company's steamers, because they were afraid 
w wall overiand, ‘The suppression of the slave-trade and the forcible 
tmeawirres Juken to restrain the Yao chiefs from making slave-raids, have 
euabled nv to tum to advantage an enormous supply of free labour. 
Natives will now travel on foot several hundred miles te obtain work 
in the Buropean plantations, with the certitude that they will be well 
treated, well paid, and able to return in safety to their homes with tho 
wages they have carned. The increase of the native population of this 
Protectorate ia romurkablo. In the Lower Shire district the inhabi- 
tants, when numbered by me in 1891, scarcely attained a total of 1(00; 
they now number 10,000, and the hut taxes that they pay exceed £45() 
a year. In the Blantyre district the native population is almost 
donbled by immigration and natural increase. In the South Nynss 
district, it Is estimated that there are ten large villages now existing 
on the west shure of Lake Pamalombe, where in 1891 there was sot 
a'single human inhabitant owing to the ravages of the slave-raiders. 
With the gradual gnbstitution of monogamy for polygamy, as the 
teaching of the missionarics bears fruit, with the remarkably fertile 
soillund the cessation of the slave-trade, it is probable that before long 
the Protectorate of British Central Africa will bocome one of the most 
densely peopled portions of that continent ; and this in itself is a source 
of wealth, because, if we can only induce the binck man to till the soil, 
to labour under the hot san which debara the European from severe 
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physical exertion, we shail be able te produce in enormons quantities 
all the most valuable crops of the temperate and tropical regions, 

It would be unfair to leave you, at the close of this address, with the 
impression that all this present prosperity is solely duo to the exertions 
of the present settlers in British Central Africa, and as the result of the 
establishment of a firm government, We must nevor forget that it is 
tased first of all on the work of Livingstone, Kirk, and Elton, Among 
other of the earlier pioneers also should not be forgotten the name of 
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Herbert Rhodes, the brother of the distinguished South Afrionn states- 
man, who died from an accidenton the Upper Shire after exploring 
what is the modern Protecturate from eml to end, Captain Foot, the 
first consul, died before he could carry ont the schemes he had in hand; 
but his successor, Lieutenant Hawes, now Commissioner and Consul- 
General in Hawaii, was ove of the ablest men who have entered Nysea- 
land, and the work he did was good and lasting, Mr, O'Neill, the former 
cons! at Moxambique, laid the foundstions of « systematio survey, and 
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obtained the gold modal of this Society for that and other geographical 
work; and mention should also be made of Mr. J. T. Last, whose surveys 
are being incorporated in the new map which is being drawn by Captain 
Selater, There is one more recent explorer whose work in connection 
with Nyasaland should certainly not be overlooked, bocause it hua not 
only-added greatly to our geographical knowledge, but the immediate 
resultwof the fatigues and sufferings endured on a long journey to Bang- 
weolo have caused serious injury to hie health. Tallude to Mr. Joseph 
Thomson, who in British Central Africa, as in Masailand and in the 
Niger basin, has assisted to lay the foundations of the three great 
chartered companies. The very serious break-down of Mr. Thomson's 
health has obliged him to submit to a temporary exile in Italy, where 
T am sure be will be followed by the sincere sympathy of this Society, 
Lastly, I wish to draw your attention to the name of Captain Cecil 
Mayttire, lost all too sboh at the outset of a brilliant carer. Captain 
Magtire, though but @ young man, had already attracted marked atten- 
tion in India, where, prior to his embarkation to Africa, he vocupied « 
staf appuintment as secretary of the Mobilization Committee in India ; 
but he wae otherwise and specially distinguished for his remarkable 
knowledge of languages and his skill in athletic sports. 1 will not try 
your patience by enumerating all his accomplishments, but 1 would sum 
up his character by saying that he was almost too good & man to be 
thrown away on Africa in its present undeveloped camiition. And to 
certain extent he was thrown away, though the ovuntry still talke of bis 
deeds, and though he bruke the back of the slave-trade in Southern 
Nyasaland. But he died in « way and at a time which failed to attract 
public notice or sympathy. It ie bad enough to die, but to die nobly 
aud in a good cause and to be forgotten, is « refinement of cruelty on 
the part of Fate, Therefore it ie that Tam resolved that, so long as 1 
have « voice and am heard in connection with Central Africa, the name 
of Cecil Maguire shall always be remembered. 


Before the reading of the paper the President said: In her Majesty’a Commis- 
sioner for the British Contral African Protectorate, we have once moreamonget us % 
very old and valued friend. Mr, Johnston te so well known to the Fellows of this 
Society that I feel any introduction from me is quite unnecessary, therefore without 
further preface I will request Mr. Jolinston to read to us the paper of the evening. 

After the reading of the puper, the following discussion took place :— 

‘The Pascmext: In Mr. Johnston's thost interesting paper, to which we have 
all Tistened with feelings of admiration, he has explained wo us how the dream {n 
which geographers indulged for nearly forty yours hus at last been realized by him. 
1 woll remember at the Livingstone festival, now thirty<ix years ago, how that 
great man explained to us that, wher he left Enginnd in 1858, his hope aud aspirs- 
tion was to fini, by the Zambexi route, a pass to those highlands which our. friend 
fs pow administering with such marked ability und euccess, The most distinguished 
of the compuniona of Livingstone an the great occasion when be discovered the 
Shiro river and Lake Nyasa is with us this evening. I will therefore request 
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Sir John Kirk :o open the discussion with some remarks upon Mr. Johnston's 
paper. ; 

Sic Joms King: After hearing the riteresting account given by her Majesty's 
Commissioner of the steady advance that has been made in Nyasaland, we must 
jook back upon the time when the three expeditions went out which enied in the 
discovery of the three great Africm lakes, onw of which the Nile to 
to the Atlantic, 


BI 


the Mediterranean, anather by the Congo last of all, 
the smallest, although 300 miles in length, leads by the Zambesl to the Indian 
Ocean. The discovery of these three great lakes is entirely due to the initiative of 


shis Society: two of the expeditions referred to were paid for directly by this Society; 
the other, at the Luntigution of Sir Roderick Murchison, our President, was sent out 


going put to woquire an accurate knowledge at once, without the labour of picking 
it up a8 the carlies missionaries and planters bad to do after gotting into the. 
country. The next great difficulty to be overcome waa that of transit. Tho river 
and the ooast were then in the handa of the Portuguese, who commanded the mouth 
of the Zambezi, where they not only levied high duties, bet imposed vexatious 
cles; but her Majesty's Government has sines obtained the opening up of that 
river to free navigation of all nations, sc goods pass freu without paying daty at 
the coast through to British Nyasaland. Ou the other hand, the British protec- 
tion of Nyasaland possesses great advantages, such as froe_labour, and a docile 
people, who, in the handy of the Zanzibar Arabs, have supplied the potters who 
have followed all these exploters. who have done good work uf late in thé country. 
Tt was through these Nynss and Yao people tliat Burton, Speke, and Grant were able 
to maka their discoverics; they afterwards supplied the staff of Cameron and Stanley. 
‘This whows the value these men are now likely to be to ne in the Britiah Pro- 
teotorate, Another great advantage whith Nyasaland possesses ia iu being the 
natural high-road of trade Into the Interior. Hitherto the trade of the weet of the 
Congo State has passed through the German Haat African ports, where duties are 
pat upon goods imported of upwards of ten per cent., and fifteen per cent, on ivory 
coming uut, These duties are in additian to any that may be volleeted by thi 
Congo State, and will now not be paid, because the road through Zambezia allows 
the ivory and prodace to pass down free of all duty to the Indian Ocean, whence 
they ean be exported; so ales with imports, which pass free in transit. This 
must pevure to Nyasalaml the varrying trade of the interior west of the 

Stato; nor will the Congo State jook upon this asa disadvantage, for duties will be 
paid to that State alone on the arrival of goods at the frontier, and on produpe before 
it passes out. Further, Nyssaland possesses a healthy climate ands tinh soll. Mr. 
Johnaton toentioned an interesting fact that the wheat received and grown by the 
French missionaries on Tanganyika had succeeded better in Nyasaland than the 
Indian and European wheat.. Now, this is bat natural, for the wheat referred to 
was wot taken there by the French missionaries; it haa been cultivated jn 
Centrmil Africa for forty years by the Arabs. Captain Burton mentiona tlist at 
Unyanyombe, on his first arrival in 1857, he was supplied with wheat grown by 
the Arabs. [t was originally obtained by them from Musoat, and that is, no daubr, 
the ceigin of the sead-wheat now grown at Blantyre auccessfully. ‘There is one 
other point Mr. Jcknaton mentions regarding the discovery of cypress trees in 
Mount Mianje. I think he tather overestimates the scientific importance of this 
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discovery, not commercially, tut scientifically: The: conifers here found are better 

further north near the equator, not by stunted bushes os stated by 
Me, Johnaten, but by large trees that Captain Lugard describes as upwards of 
100 feet high, with a bole 5 fyet in diameter, and atraight for 50 fect like « ship's 
mast. “These occur io Laikipia in British Hast Africa, whero we find the 
junipor from Abyssinia, « large tree over 100 feet high, with wood vory mach like 
cedar, growing alongside of the Podocaurputs, a conifer of the Cape. Tt is not om the 
Mianje mountains, but further north, tliat the mixing of the two floras occurs in 
Hastern Africa, in the district: between Kenya and Kilimanjaro; thore we find dis- 
ttet types from the Cape mixing with others from Abyssinia. At this late hour 
Twill not detain you with any further remarks, but congratniate Mr, Johnaton 
in being able to give so satisfactory an account of bin aillminisiration of the country: 

Mr. Warte: With reference to the Widdringtonia found on the Mlsnjo moun- 
tains, J may say jt le @ tree which very moaoh resembles the Scotch fir; it grows 
very tall—abcut 150 feet high—with a stem of a diameter of 6 feet at the ground. It 
hiss proved to be very good workuble timber, and our Commissiover had quantities 
of tables, chairs, and other furniture made from the woud at the Residenoy,; Zouiba. 
ft also hae @ very ploassnt scent, md whily the cuttings are used aa firewood in the 
grate, the odour in the room is very plessant, [t resembles (colour e geod deal 
thie penell cedar, although nbt quite wo dark, but with vory much the same grain, 
and eynally easily worked, I may also: montion [ discovered another coulfer in 
Mount Mlanje of » smaller and trailing habit, I did not succeed ta proourims thy 
sted-versels or cone of thut epecies, tut hope to do ao scan; It by dimilar tu the 
Widdringtonia Wiiytel, but mote delinate. The wood Of It ie af comparative little 
value, 28 it grows to no greatsizo, In exploring the upper plateau of Mount Mlanje, 
whick Mr. Johnston has so well described to you, fF fuand tho flom to be ofi= 
mst interesting churarter, and the collactions emt home were found to contain» 
jarge percentage of genera and apocies new to scicnce Unfortunately, it le'only 
during the dry season of tho year that much exploring can be done in the moun- 
tala, on account of the extreme molature und high gree fn the ruiny season, When 
I return agais sod my health permits, I aball try to do as muck sore collecting 
at con, and, T hope, with good roadlis. 

Ber, Honsce Wattan: I can only add more congratulations to those whieh 
have been alfered to Mr, Johnston, who ts able to-night, in the presence uf some of 
his etai, to recount to uv the wonderful way in whieh Livingstuns's predictions anil 
hopes have all been fulfilled. Of course, recollecting aur objects in going into that 
country, one puts in the foremost place the reduction of that terrible alave-trade 
which hitherto hes been the bane of the whole of that land. One observation 
of Mr, Johuston's certainly made me tke heart of grace, Whén 1 was in the 
Nyetmiand myeelf, some thirty yeara ago, and we had occasion to try and stay ina 
email tho ravages of the Yaoa, I always gave and stuck to the opinion that, 
as power solidified, «0 it would be a very msy thing ns get from the maks 
of the Yuce and A-nyanja & sufficient force te protect thelr own country, If the 
Arata were to best ts to-morrow, they would go to the Arabs; they turn to the 
Fiting sun, but they are now quite ‘cute enough to see that progress is on the «ide 
of the Britivh, and I am sure thie will cuntinue.. They are only waiting for the 
‘steel bead to the lance.” Troops can be raised lu the country for its development. 
‘Pherw is another thing to be done by the British Government ; it can gather courage 
from what has tuken place in this Protectorate, Mr, Jobnston has shown us that 
abandant free labour is to be had by kindly trestiuent and the offorof protection to 
the laboursr, I do hope, before many months are over, that the imploring voice of 
those who have spoken to her Majesty"s ministers on this subject will gain its peoper 
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hearing, e» that Arabs who go into Afrive from the Zausilar Protectorate, and the 
natives who go to and fro between Zanzibar and the Interior, will son be able to say 
that the English are now dead against slavery in every shape and form. 

‘the Purapesr: In commencing his paper, Mr, Johnston alluded to the 
importance of the meavares taken by this Society for the advancement of 
geographical knowledge, and bow our strenuous efforts often Jed to Increased political 
Interest being taken in the countries which otherwise would be only half known or 
romain unknown. That is no doubt true. It is, however, to those gallant «- 


1 
am now proposing is carried by seclamation; but I also feel that Mr. Johnston 
would not forgive me if I did not inciude in. the vote of thanks the uames of 
his brayeond able condjutors, Mr, John Bochanan, Mr, Whyte, Mr. Sharpe, Captatn 
Sclater, the civilieer.or soad-maker (for I look on the terms aa synouymonus), 
and the others, In conveying to Mr. Johnston tho thanke of this great sssembly 
for his Interesting and able paper which has given us so: much pleamnmy this 
wreniog, I am glad to copie with his name thove of the coadjutors who assisted him. 

Mr, Jounsrox: You have listened with auch kind aul protracted altention 
that | will oot detain you any longer, aa I am afraid my paper hay bean 
long one, f receive with the greatest pleasure and satisfaction your thanks, 
because I know, in connequence of what our President hav seid, they are not by 
any tieans directed wholly and solely to myself, but 1 can tranamit them not only 
to my colinagune in London, but those labouring out in Central Africa, T hope 
before long to go back to the scoues of my three years’ work, and perhaps when f 
once more teturn, 1 may be allowed to come before you again and give you further 
information, 

APPENDIX. 
SATUMAL GIMYORY OF THE MACTIR CHNTHAL APRICA THOTECTORATE, 

In parsuance of arrangementa effected before Mr. Johnston left Eagland, all the 

of natural history collected for Mr. Johnaton by Mr. Alexander Whyte, 
pes, nnd his assistants were sent home to Mr. P. L. Sclater, rau, Seoretary to 
the. Zoological Soulety of London, to be unpacked and sorted, ‘This having bern 
done, the contents were submitted by Mr, Sclater to various epecialiste for examina- 
tion and report. A list of these reports ix appended, 

A complete set of the wholo of the objects in the varluus collections waa assigned 
to the Beitish Musca (Nataral History) ‘The duplicates werw presented to the 
Museum of Scienoe and Art, Edinburgh, and other institatious, or dimposed of jn 
other ways. ; 

The Mamuals were examined and reported upor by Mr. Oldfield Thomas, r.2+., 
of the British Museum (Natural History). 

Mr. Thomaa’s reporta are— 

1. “On Mammals from Nyasaland,” P.Z7.8, 1892, p. 546.) 

2. “Oo a Seoand Collection of Mammals sent by Mr, H. HH, Johnston, ou, frum 
Nyasslant,” P.Z.8, 1893, p. 500, 

3. “On the Mammals of Nyasaland: third contribution,” £,2.5., 1804, p. 196, 

Some skins of Mammals obtained by Mr, H, H. Johnston, cm; Lieut, B, L. 
Selater, u.x.; Messrs. Buchanan Bros.; and Mr, A. Whyte, 24, in the Shire 
Highlarids, weey also exhibited to a meeting of the Zoological Society of London, 
and reported upon by Mr. Sclater (ie 2’.Z,5., 1803, p. 500), 
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‘The Binds were examined and reported upon by Captain G. EB, Shelicy, r.x-8. 
‘His reports are— 

L. ™ List of Bitds collected by Mr. Alexander Whyte, vcs. in Nyasaland,” with 
a preisce by PL. Sclater, Ibis, 1893, p. 1, phites i—iii. 

S: “Seoonil List of Birds collected by Mr, Alexander Whyte, v.25, in Nyaw- 
dan,” This, 1894, p. 2, plates 4, di. 

3. “Third List of Birds collected by Mr. Alexander Whyte, v2.4, in Nyasaland,” 


ible, 1894, p. 461, plate xii. 

‘The Reptiles, Batrachians, and Fishes wore examined and reported upon by Dr, 
A. Ginther, vos, of the British Museum (Natural History), Dr. Giinther’s 
reports aro— 

“4, Report on a Collection of Reptiles and Batrachians transmitted by Mr. H. 
4L Johnatom, es, from Nyasaland,” P.Z.8., 1892, p, 555, plates xxxiii—exxv, 

2, “Seoond Report ou tha Reptiles, Ratrachians, and Fishes tranemitted by Mr. 
Hf, H, Jobuston,o.e., from British Central Africa,” P.Z.8.,1893, p. 616, plates liii_-ivil: 

The Mollasks were examined and reported upon by Mr, Edgar A. Smith, v.25, 
of the British Museum (Natural:Hiatory), Mr. Smith's report is— 

“Ou ‘a Collection of Land and Freahwater Shella tranamitted by Mr. H. H, 
dohnaton, c.2., from British Central Africa,” P.Z.S., 1893, p. 682, plate lix. 

The Lusects were examined and reported upon by Mr. OC. J, Gahan, «.., and 
A. G. Butler, of the Britieh Museum (¥atural History). ‘Their reporté are— 

1 "On 6 Collection of Calvopters sent by Mr, HH. Johwston,«.2., from Britiah 
Central Aftioa,” by O. J. Gahan, st.a., P.Z.8., 1893, p. 739. 

2." On Two Coftections of Lepidoptera sent by H, H. Johnston; Bxy,, o.m., from 
British Central Africa,” by Arthur G. Batler, riin, rita, ete, P28, 1899, 
p- 643, plate Le, 

The Pinute were submitted to the Botanical Dopartment of the Britiah Museum. 
The report on them, drawn up by the officers of that department, has been published 
by the Lintwan Society. It is entitled ua follows :-— 

“The Plants of Miunji, Nyasalauil, collected by Mr, Alexander Whyte, r.1.4., 
anil descrited by Meesrs. Britten, E.G. Baker, Rendle, Gepp, and others,” with an 
Introduction by William Carruthers, rus, 9.08, Trane. Linn. Soc, Lond, ser. 2 
(Botany), vel, iy, p.1, plates ir. aud map (1894). 


SOME SHORT NOTES ON THE GEOLOGY OF MLANJE. 


The greater portion of the mountain mass Is gneiss varying much jn colour, 
texture, composition, and hardness, and in some pisces, especially to the south-west, 
it ie overlaid by « coarse laterite (which ia supposed to be derivative from tho 
#neiss), and an iron conglomerate held together by ferruyinows matter. The goales, 
aa far as f caw, doss not approach syenite in cdlour so much as it does in the region 
of the cataracts, where it almost approaches the colour of Peterhead granite. 

‘The action of the water in many places, expecially the portion under the peak, 
on the Jeff bank of the Lichenya stream, huss decomposed the felupar, and that part 
of the mountain sliows many indentations in coumequence, 

Unlike other countries where gneiss predominates, limestone does not appear to 
exiat (or, Eehould rather may, has mot yot bean lighted upon),and the soil at the 
base of the mountain gives evidence of te absence. 

On the south-west slope and base of the mountaln, and continuing to the north- 
weet, cnstratified basaltic rock ie very prominent, eapecially where the Lichenys 
stream has scoured away the tnass of débriés which at one time covered it. In esveral 
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of the beda of the streanis, If the basalt wore cut down porpendicalarly, one might 
expect to sea « form of structure almost approaching the columnar, 

On the edge of the plateau at the most southern corner there ars two small 
crater about 0 fest devp, and below, same 3000 feet, arm the traces of « commpara- 
tively late eruption. Large pivees of lava, and in pisces scorlm, are to be seen in 
the beds of the streama immediately beneath the two craters. . 

Outside the visible line of the basalt hematite iro occurs in a seties of low 
flanking hills, and t« of very pure quality, the natives simply smelting and hammer- 
ing it betwoen two stones preparatory to forming it into gardeu hoes, knives, eto. 

The valley of the Tuchilla is the only part of the mountain that I am acquainted 
with which [ could reconoilo the glacial action to having taken place. The bed of 
the stream (which ix tere at ita bevt only a mountain torrent) is polished emoothly 
w a mich grester width than ever the water-astion could have apread to, At 
many points are to be seen “ perched ” blocks, and at the foot of the valley is an un~ 
mistakable moraine, which the stream has cat a way roand to the esstward. Oo 
digging in thie low hill, I found it to consist mostly of detritas and fat 
stones. f cannot, however, say that I noticed any signs of atriation in the bed or 
along tho aides. 

tT. H. Lao. 
Buanrres, 
September 29, 184. 


NOTE ON MAP TO ACCOMPANY MR. H. i. JOHNSTON'S PAPER," 


This map Is based on the following astronomical points taken by Mr. Sharpe 
and former travellers :— 








Lak. Authority. | dong, Be Authority. 
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The following weve jatitudes hy Mr, Sharpe have also been tect: Liwondl, 
15° 0°30"; Zon, 16° 18° 22°; Manda, 15° 53’ 44"; Port Lister, 15° 48" 52"; 
Patalorn lt Orowsing, 15° 30" 51" ; Nyaserern's Town, 15°41" 40°; Myvera, 14° 47' 30"; 
Makanjira, 18° 40' 26"; Buawe, 11° 6.37". 


* By Liontonaat BL. Solater, mz 
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The Shice siver bolow Chiromo is taken from the Admuralty chart by Captain 
Keane, x, ; from Chirome to Chikwawa, from sketch by Mr. H. H. Johneton, cn; 
from Chikwawa to Matope, {rom s survey vy Mr, Licyd, Surveyor, B,A-A.; from 
Matope to Fort Johnston, from a sketch by Mr. Johustoo. Two routes of 
Mr. Johnston are ased—froni Matope to Blantyre, and from Mpimbi to Zomba, 
Mr. Last's routes frum Blantyre to the north of Mlanje and round the east of 
Lakes Shirwa and Chiuta are used; the remainder of the detail in tho Shire hieh- 
tauda is worked in from a compass sketch by Mr. B.L. Selater. On the west of 
the Shire, the Lower Shire province is from a sketch by the Jate Mr. Peel, of the 
Administration ; the telegrapb-line, from a route by Mr. Bowhill; tha Mwansa 
river, hy Mr. B. L. Sclater. ‘The Portuguese tertitury to the west ix taken from a 
map by M. Poa, of the Central African Company; Mr. Soott Kere’s route being 
worked in from Tote to Lake Nywa, and also Mr. Sharpe's ronte from Matope to 
Und. Mr, Last's route aud observations frum Mpimbi to Livjngstonis snd Mponda, 
ure laid down as given by him. The detail of the west abore of Lake Nyaa Js laid 
flown aé given by the late Mr, Stewart, c.x,, based upos the astronotuieal positions 
given alove. ‘The country to the west of the southorn half of the Jake ts.taken from 
Mr. Joseph Thompaon's map as compiled by Mr. Ravenatein; Mr. Sharpe's route from 
Kazoubi's to Mpseonl's ix worked In ; to the west of ihe nurthera half of the lak 
Mr, MacEwan's route as given by. Mr. Ravenstein in the Sovftish Geographical 
Maynszine. Uo the north of the lake the detail is taken from a sketch by Dr. Merensky. 
Tho east of the Inko ue far auth a lat. 11° ix take from Mr, Ranmay’s map pab- 
lished in the Mitt, Deutsches Schutzgebioten. Thu rest of the east coast bs taken 
from Mr, Stewart's map published in Proceedings R.G.S., 2880, from: the work of 
Mewars, Laws and Cotterel; and the interior to the east of the svathern portion 
of the inke, from Mr, Last’s mup in the Proceedings B.G.S, 1890. 


Exruaxarioy nkgamomo New Loyarrybss, 


Mr, Sharpe's longitudes on the lake are all referred to Port Johnston, as he 
tas not sent home ratings of his watch after his return to Blantyre. The longitude 
bf Fort Johnston ts fixed by Last’s observation of Mponile, Sharpe makes it 
6 miles to the east of Last, but as Lasts position agrees with bearings of Mount 
Zomba and other pointe taken by Mr. Johnston, his longitude has bees taken, 
By deducting 4’ from O'Neill's positions for the lake, it makes them agree almoat 
exactly with Lasts position for Livingstonia, and also with Sharpe's posltion for 
Bandawi and Karonga, based on Tast’s position for Fort Johnston, as under -— 


® ‘ ca 


Fort Johnuton, 13 miles east... 1... 2510 0 r 
Livispstonig, CRMC trees 35 16 a Diffurenve 6 
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A PRE-COLUMBAN DISCOVERY OF AMERICA.* 
By H. YULE OLDHAM, MA. 
Ir ix unnecessary to point out to an auiionce of geographers the vital 


importance of the discovery of America, especially in its effect on our 
own isldnds. An apology is perhape needed for venturing to say 
anything fresh on @ subject which has #o often and wo ably beon 


‘Yo find anything now in « mineus energetically searched us this has 
been, might seem impossible ; to assert that there was an entiroly new 
vein to work at would seem, I fear, presumptuous, And yet a different 
angle of vision frequently shows surprising effects. It was long before 
the discovery was made that by the mere action of a prism o ruy of 
apparently colourless light conld be resolved into the varied bnes of 
the rainbow; and there are still to be found in the Hast mirrors of 
metal, which, thongh seemingly plain and valueless, yet, when held in 

‘ wise, reveal satonishing designs, 

To be explicit at the ontsst, the ohject of thin paper is to bring 
forward evidence in favonr of # discovery of America by the Portuguese 
some five years before the date of the famous first voyage of 
Columbus. Whilo claims to the honour of the discovery of America have 
been made on bohalf of representatives of many countries, ranging from 
China down to Wales, it ia atrange that none should have Leen urged 
in favour of the Portuguese; and yet there in s strong inherent proba- 
bility that, in the course of their exploration of the Wost African coast, 
they muat have reached the New World. 

To nso a knowledgo of present conditions in speculating on past 

is never unprofitable. 

Tet a map of the Atiantio, ns we now know it, be examined, and it 
at ouee becomes evident that there are three points in the New World 
which are especially accessible from the old. They are (1) Canara, by 
the waxy stepping-stones of Iooland aud Greenland ; (2) The West Indies, 
with the aid of the steady north-esst trade winds; (3) Brazil, which is 
not only the nesrest point, but has the additional advantages of winds 
and currents tending in its dircotion. _ 

Tt was by the firat of these that the Norsemen reached Amorica at the 
end of the tenth century. 

The second, which waa utilixed by Columbus towards the close of the 
fifteenth, seema—te judge from tradition and the records of contemporary 
maps, showing large lund-massee as far west of the Azores as they are 
west of Europe—to have served others in tho early part of the samo 
century. The evidence for this is chiefly in connection with the island 





* Report of paper aml discussion of the Royal Geographical Society, Techuleal 
Moeting, November, 1834. 
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named Antilin. This island, which first appeared as a somewhat 
rectangular parallelogram on maps early in the fifteenth century, and on 
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one by Beovario dated a.p. 1435," in conjunction with others, is labelled 


* A reprodiiction of thie map ie given in the firet editiun (1574) of * Studi blogratiod 
® hihliogmficd,’ by UWzielli and Amat di §, Filippo. Humboldt mentions au eariles 
imp st Weimer, to which be gives aliernately the datoe 14M und 1425, 


; . m which 
Antillia is abown, but it has not been reprodured. 
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“Islands nowly discovered,” became subtequently identified with an 
old Portuguese tradition of an unknown land in the West, where seven 
cities were founded in the eighth century by an archbishop and six 
bishops, who had fled from Europe before the invading Moors, In this 
form, as the island of seven cities, Antilin kept ite place on maps 
throughout the fifteenth century, until its name and identity became 
merged in the Antilles. 

Bat that, thongh interesting, is another matter, It is to the third 
route, from Africa to Brazil, that I wish to draw particular attention. 

This, though the shortest and easiest, was practically not available 
until the West African const had been explored us far as Cape Verde, and 
that was not done till near the middls of the fifteenth century, the credit 
of the achievement being due to the Portuguese, and especially to that 
most remarkable man Prince Heary the Navigator, the fifth centenary 
of whose birth waz celebrated this spring. 

Tt was in or about the year 144% that, after a quarter of a century 
«pont im unwearied efforts ulong the inhospitable edge of the Sahara, 
inhabited regions wore reached to the south of that desert, Two years 
later, in 1445, Cape Verde was for the first time rounded, 

In the following year the Gambia was reached, and thus within the 
apace of ouly three years the whole of the rich coast of whut we now call 
Senegambia was laid open to Portugnese commerce. 

The result was an outburst of wild enthusiasm ; every one seems to 
have been atixious to share in the riches of the new-found lands. ‘Thus 
fleets of ux miny os ten and fourteen ships sailed ina single year, where 
for twenty-five years but one or two had been with difficulty despatched 
by the strenuous efforts of Prinee Heury. 

With so sudden a development thure ie evory probability of mach 
inexperience on the part of some who participated, and few things are 
lows unlikely than that one of these ships, manned by inexperienced 
sailors, and sailing in littlo-knowa waters, should have been driven in 
« storm out to sea, and ultimately carried on to the ooast of Brazil. 

This is no mere rash conjecture. Tt was thus that, but a fow years 
later, the Venetian Cadamosto, sailing under the patronage of Prince 
Henry to the Gambia, was caught in a storm when trying to round 
Oape Verde, and driven on to the Cape Verde Islands. And it was thus 
that the Portuguese Cabral, when trying with a well-equipped tloet 
to follow the route to India round the Capo of Good Hope, opened 
up by Vasco da Gama, was actually carried on to this very const of 
Brasil. 


What happenod to Cabral in 1500 may well have happened to others 
ut an earlier date; in fact, as soon as ships began to round Capo Verde. 

That cape, as bas been ssid, was first rounded in 1445. Thero is 
strong reason to believe that within three years of that date Beazil was 
reached. ‘The evidence is to be found on « remarkable manuscript map, 


(Ramage ye emeanngin gy ayy J angningy py (uma termend pathy My weyers Kyporenle qartinneyy mms ‘oni prin ogy 
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now in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, but originally drawn by Andrea 
Bianco of Venice in the year 1444, in London.” 

Withont veuturing on a discussion of the interest and importance of 
the early manuscript maps, a subject which has besn far too little atudied 
in this country, it may be noticed that they can ronghly be divided into 
two ¢lasses—(1) planispheres, (2) portolani. 

Tho two are, a8 a rule, willely different. The former, circular in 
shape and fanciful in conception, attompt to represent the whole of the 
known world by the light of monastio tradition. Jerusalem ocoupies 
tho contre, Paradiso graces the top, while the rest is adorned by aketches 
of more or tess fabulous croatures. 

The latter, the portolani, are to these ax « scientific treativ is to 
work of fiction. Made by practical men for practical purposes, by 
seawen for seamen, they are usually confined to the shores of the 
Mediterranean and adjacent seas, and are of an astonishing accuracy. 
1t ts to this olnes that the map in question belongs. 

A single glance, however, suffices to show that in one respect it is 
exceptional; whereas, in almost all other maps of the same kind, the 
Mediterranean is the most important feature, here it is altogother 
absent. The map is confined to the western shores of Africa and 
Europe, and accordingly hag the N.-S. direction along the length of 
the parchment on which it is drawn, and not, os was usual, across the 
breadth. 

The draughtaman of the map, Andrea Bianco, is perhaps the best 
known of the rare cartographers of the earlier portion of the fifteenth 
century, for we possess o set of maps made by him twelve years before 
this 1448 map, and he is said to have assisted in the constraction of 
Fra Manro’s great map, which was finished eleven years after that date. 

A comparison of the 1449 map with the earlier one from the samo 
hand, made, as has just been mentioned, in 1436, shows no difference: 
with regard to the Enropean coasts, save a slightly better acquaintance- 
with the British Isles, It is in the Afrionn portion that the cartographer 
had new information to reveal, Hore, for the first time on any map- 
that is as yet known, are shown the reaults of the Portuguese discoveries. 
down to Cape Verde. The then recently rediscovered Axores are also. 
shown for the first time, in the pluce of the island of Antilia marked 
#n the earlier map. 

These novel features would alone serve to render this map remark— 
able, but it is made mniqne by something elec, for ot the lower edge 
of tho map, south-west from Cape Verde—that ix, in the direction of 


* Proes inark, F. 200, [bt It is. of Jarge wize, 86, 0m,.x G3 om, anid coloured in 
the uxaal way,. Lt shows several signe of having been maid somewhat hastily, The 
signature is ie (tn usual position across the peek onil of the parchmont, which is iu 
this cage to the sonth, sod pot, ax commonly, by the west. 

No. 11.— Maret, 1895.) @ 
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Israzil—there is to be seen a long stretch of coast-line, with thie singular 
inscription in the Venetian dialect: *ixols otinticha,” that is, owthentic 
op authenticated wand. It ie diffionlt to believe that this oan refer w 
anything bot Brazil. 

There is nothing of the conventional form or vague name, asin the 
case of * Antilia,” but a definite attempt to show a cousi-line, witli the 
etsphatio addition that it is" genuine.” 

Owing to Jack of room on the parchment on which thé map is drawn, 
only s corner of this island is shown, on thy very edge of the ekin, but 





sy, R—mOvATUME OF ANOMMA HLANCO's MAY. 


still much closer to Cape Verde than Brazil actually is. As if, however, 
to prevent any misconception, the cartographer has added ander the 
words "ixola otinticha,” the qualifying statement, “ xe longa a ponente 
1500 mia.” Giving “longa” its ordinary meaning, “long,” this would 
read, “is 1500 miles long to the wost," which wonld bo somewhat 
pointless,* But if “longs” be taken in the sense of “ distant,” which in 
mediwval Italian it had, this very pointed moaning is obtained: authentic 
island (¢ distant 1500 miles to the west. 





FH, 4.-—THE TXOLA WTINTHIMNA, TEACISG FROM ESiARdED PieToGnart. 


_ This not only explains the position given to the island on the map, 
hat also the reason for adding # note of the kind, which on such maps 
ie quite exceptional. It is ae mach as to say, “There ie really some 
land south-west from Uapa Verde, but, lest you should imagine that it 
in as close as Inck of space compels me to draw it, I must add that it ix 
dixtant 150 miles to the west." The map in question is not altogether 
* “Longa” is the Veuntian jorm of “lungs.” Petroochi(* Noro Ditionario’ Milan, 
1891) ives “Loitans™ for the meaning of “lungo™ {n medieval Italian : and Tommase. 
anil Ballin?s grewt dictionary has many instances of “lungo" necd in thiw pena of 
“distant.” There are two good reaame for not eomarters Fra; 8 ue “long,” besides 
the wiraiive pwilotlessnese of the leven) when taken with that fa 
per hemp ea Vet of 1500 miles of « new coast-lino having Shae meplenca te oe 


wopage; (=) the clumeainess of the expression, which would require the insertion of the 
words “from the eaat™ to read properly. 
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unknown, and is now accessible in the invaluable series of photographs 
of old Italian maps edited by Professor: Fischer of Marburg.* 

The importance, however, of the portion to which 1 have drawn 
attention lias been hitherto overlooked, or, it seems to me, misunderstood. 
T have mot with only three attempts at explanation, and of these two 
are confined to conjoctiral emendations of the inscription. 

Canale ¢ reads the first letter a instesd of ¢, and interprets, “6 1s cola 
wtinticha,” that is, “is the only genuine,” the meaning of which is not 
elear, but is rendered plainer by the bold conjecture of Desimvni,t who, 
by adding # couple of wholly imaginary words, “questa carta,” makes 
it read, * This mup is the only genuine one™! In each of these cases 
the second line is resd as I have given it, but no interpretation offerod. 

Even Profeasor Fischer, misled apparently by the Venetian form x¢,¢ 
of which he takes the first Jetter to be the Roman symbol for 10, finds 
himself under the necessity of supplying a word like Jarge, * broad,” 
and accordingly interprets thus; Genuine island, X miles broad, 
stretching 1500 miles westwards.” |) 

OF the coast-line itself Professor Fischer's explanation, whieh is the 
only one I have seen, seems inadmissible. His conjecture is that it 
represents the appearance of the Capo Verio Islands to the hasty glance 
of an early explorer. Not only is it by nO means in the position of the 
Cape Verde Isles, but the definite wording of the legend, especially if 
Professor Fischer's reading be adopted, precludes snch an explanation. 
‘There are, moreover, shown approximately in the position of the Caps 
Vorde Islee, two conventionally drawn islands, with the vague title 
“ dos ermanes,” which might well represent the record of a hasty glimpse 
of some of the Cape Verde Islands, caught by « veerel driving by them. 
towards Brazil. 


* Published by Ongania of Vebioe. 

* M. Gi, Canalo, *Storta del Oommercio det yieggi dally scoperte ¢ carte neutlcle 
degi! Tustinnd,’ p, 43%, Geom, 1866. 

T In Alti deta Societa Ligure di storia patria, 18H, vol, fii) p. oxiv. 

§ Bianoo uses the sune Venetiin form, 2 fors, om his entlior 1456 map—* questo 
ro mms dé epg,” ute, 

) Fischer, ‘Sammlung mittclatteriieher Woilt- and Seckarten itallonivehen Urspranga,’ 
p. 200, Vonioo, TS8t, 

| Mislekes ju latitude were mrely mala ‘The “ixole otintiolia” ia divlinctly 
south, while the Gape Verdo Teles Jie elightly north of the latitude of Cape Verde. 
‘The two telamie named die ermanes, ~ two brothers,” ate, in thels conventional 
shazo and Varn nanny, a marked contri to the “genuine taken” Tt id noteworthy 
that whon Gadamosto waa diriven on to the Capea Verde Tales in 1456, feco were oon- 
«pioecin at sane distanes, anil only eo landing were the other ialunds pon from 
monutein-top. 

Thote is niwel wvidunce to show that the fifieeath-contury navigators could reckou 
differences in loezitude with greater securnoy than is coumonly supposed, und in thle 
eoonection the distoce given, * 1500 miles,” le of some niterost. An inscription on 
Bianoo's 1456 atlas shows that ho naed the seale of S6j].milds to adogren ‘Kho slytunce 

q2 
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#Is there no reooni of the voyage which resulted in so remarkable 
a discovery?” one naturally asks, Possibly there may be, but it must 
be remembered that contemporary records of the period ure very sratce, 
and snch knowledge was jealously guarded. There is, however, in 
‘The Discoveries of the World,” written by Antonio Galviio in the 
middle of the sixteenth century—an excessively rare book, but rendered 





£0, 3.—Pout1OS Or MATIN BeMAIN'S GLOBE, Ate 1492 (eee wale, p. 2597, 


emily accessible by ite ropublication in the admirable series of volumes 
iamed by the Hakluyt Society—a reference to a voyage which agrees 
excellently well. 

“Tu this yesre also, 1447," says Galviio, “it happened that there 
came a Portugall ship through the streight of Gibraltar, and being 
taken with a great tempest, was forced to runne westwards more than 
frum Cape Verdi to the nyarmet pointof Brasil le 1610 nuntionl milew of 60 to u degre. 
Reduced to the scale of 56] miles to w dogroe, this loromen 1520 miles! 

Too mitch stress ought not to be laid ot this colncklence, asa round nminber Tike 
1500 juay hove been need simply io express great distance. Mared Polo wie It fre- 


quently; a, forinetance, Chipangy 1509 miles from the continunt, Chamba 1500 miles 
irom Yaytow, Java 1500 miles from Chatnha, 
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willingly the men wonld, and at Inet they came to.an Island... - The 
boateswaine of the ship bronght home # little of the aand, and sold it 
anto a goldsmith of Lisbon, out of the which he had « good quantitie 
of goid.” * 

Galvio goes on to state that he is inclined to believe that the island 
thue found was Nova Spagna—that is, in the West Indies. This may 
be 20, but when it is remembered that at that period Portuguese effort 
«was concentrated on the Cape Verde region of West Africa, it seems 
equally probable that the * Island" was Brazil, and that Bianco's map, 
wade in the following year, records the fact. 

Tt may be a source of wonder that Andres Bianco, a Venetian, wae 
able to obtain the important information that bis map discloses, The 
experience of his fellow-citizen Cadamosto, however, furnishes » clue. 

This distinguished discoverer fortunately Jeft behind him » written 
record of bis travels.f From thom we Jearn that he left. his native 
city in 1454, intending to sail a far ae Flanders with the Venetian 
dvet annually despatched to that country and Eogland, Os reaching 
Portugal, however, he was persuaded by Prince Henry to entor hin 
service, by the handsomest promises, afterwards fully redeemed, for the 
prince was especially anxious to obtain the belp of Venotians. 

Donbtleas Andrea Bianco,“ comito de galia,” ¢ as he signs himself 
on his map, sailed with the similar Flanders fleet six years earlier, in 
1448, and, either by the courtesy of Prince Henry himself or in some 
other way, obtained his information when calling on the voyage at 
Portugal. He may even have met there the captain of tho vessel, which 
discovered 41 unknown island in 1447, Anyhow, his information must 
have seemed of great importance, for he committed it to parchment, in 
the form of the map to which I have referred, in London, withont waiting 
for hie return home. 


* From. Haklayt's tranalition, edited by Vicee-Adminit Bethune for the Hakiuyt 
Seclety, 180%. ‘Phe words omittod pro, “which had seven cities, wad the peaple spake 
the Portugall toong, aml they demanded if the Moures did yet trouble Spuin, whenoe 
they had fled fir thi loase whieh they reedived by tho death of the King of Spaine, Don 
Rodrigo.” This passage, making the inhabitants » eet of T00-penr-old Hip ran Winkles, 
is ovidently a mery msilor’s yarn, assuelating the Inlanil with the anknown land to whiok 
the seven bishops bad tod in the eiglith century, uceording to the tradition already 
mentioned. ‘The essential facta arp the discovers of att land, and the Hnding of gold 

‘The mcmo story Ja told in the “Life of Oclumbus," ascribed to bis eon, amd grnorally 
elted as the *Ifistoric.” In thin cave the coli-bearing send ts pinked ep by the eabin- 
boys, white tho crow are at church. The * Historie * adda that several ¢ were 
sent out from Portugal to rediscover the trland, and details are given of one which scilal 
forty years bofore Colambus’ first voyages that would be in 1432 : 

+ First pabileted Is ‘Peal novamente yetrovatl” (Wieenxa, 1507. Of He ¥. Ol. 
ham, “The Discovery of the Cape Verde Leiands,' in * Festschrift Ferdinattel Peetherrn 
von Kichihofen,’ Berlin, 1893, 

= Comite = bostewaln (Barettl); quol 'Usziale che commana alla cionna delle 
giles, o ch’? Uipendente dal eopracomito {(Cantatini> 
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Tho fall inrportance of this fact will be best appreciated by those 
who have studied, in the Venetian, State Papers, the conditions under 
which the intercourse between Venice and London was maintained at 
that time, and remember the excessive penalties to which a captain laid 
himself open if he dared to remain for longer than a very limited 
period in our capital? 

One might at first sight expect to find indications of Bianoo’s 
“ Genuine Isiand “on other maps of the period, but alittle consideration 
shows thix to be improbable. The exceptional nature of Bianco's 1445 
map has been mentioned. On the ordinary portolani, dealing with thu 
Mediterranean, thera is no place for auch an island; oven. the rare ones 
that show the West African coast beyond Cape Bojador have no room 
for it Similarly om Fra Mauro’s great map of the world, where it 
might be expected to be found, the ede of the map is drawn so close to 
the coaxt of Africa that there is not even room for the Cape Verde 
Talands, much less for one 1500 miles to the west, 

Tt is, indeed, not till maps dealing with the Atlantic Ocean were 
made, that an indication of it could really be anticipated. 

The first of these we possess is thy famous globe of Martin Beliaim, 
made in 1422.+ ‘Hore the island aught to be, and here it isto be found, 
as # large faland in about the same latitude south of Cape Verde us that 
in which it ia shown on Bianco's map, but moved naturally much 
further to the west. That it should bear the name St. Brandan ia not 
to be wondered at. The name of the old Irish saint is to be found at 
different periods attached to most of the great groups of the Atlantic 
islands, always apparently getting moved on as a group became well 
known, to one more recently brought to light, On Bianco's 1448 map, 
for instance, it is to be found attached to the now series of Azores, there 
shown for the first time; but between 1448 and 1402 the Azores had 
become better known and properly named, and accordingly on Behaim's 
globe “ St. Brandan” iv moved once more, for the last time, however, to 
find s resting-place on Bianco's “Genuine,” but hitherto “ unnamed“ 
island.t 


* The galleys were ouly allowest to remain in London for 90 days, witis 1 for vivir 
ing the eustam-honse ‘I'he penalties inoluded a fine of 1000 golden ducats to nach 
mater, with privation of oflve for teu yours. Ch Rawdon Brown, *Oalondar of Stato 
Papers" (Venetian), vol. i, 1864. 

+ The sketch of Behaim's glole used to (netzrate this article te wilapted from the 
drawing in Kugo’s * Zeitalier der Entieckungwn,’ tho best available. Professor BH. Wag- 
tet haa frst lesves) ny Interesting parapet (reprint from Nuchrichhen der &, Geertlochaft 
ter Wissenschaften au Gittiegen, 1891, No.3) on the various reproductions of Bebait’s 
globo, witha new recoustraction of Toscanelli’s map. The tron oatline and pualtion 
of the consis of Asia and Japan mn Behati's ghibe, sceonting to f'rof, Waguor, are 
indicated by dotted lines in Fig. 5. . 

7 BL Brandan'y Jelasd Wy atten epokon pf ax one which wos shifted about on inedimvad 
inapet from place tn plane. This ia not the eww really, 14 fa qulte wxeoptional to find 
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Why, it may be justly urged, did not the Portnguese make use of 
such important information, if they had really discovered South America 
before 14487 

To this one might answer in the manner of the law courte: (1) 
They were wise in not doing so, (2) Thoy did. 

For, first, thoy were right in neglecting everything which tended 
to divert their efforta to find « route round Africa to the East, espe- 
cially as Prince Henry hod by Papal Bulls obtained rights over all 
discoveries that ho might make from Capes Num and Bojador, along the 
African coast, “ even to the Indies.” 

It was donbtlese for this reason, as well as from a jast confidence 
that the shortest route to the Indies was really the road round Africa, 
which for more than half « century they had been secking, that the 
Portuguese declined to adopt the western route proposed to them by 
Toseanelli, even when subsequently urged with all the eloquence of 
Columbos. 

‘Secondly, that they bad not forgotten the discovery seenw to be 
shown in their action, which led to the well-known ‘Tordesillas Treaty, 
It will be remembered that, on the return of Columbus front his first 
voyage, the Spaniards sent with almost incredible speed to Rome. to 
demand rights of posression over the new-found land, This was 
granted on May 3, 1493; but, in order te avoid collisions between 
Vortagal and Spain, on the following day, May 4, a fresh bull was pro- 
mulgated defining the famons linc of demarcation. This line was to be 
drawn 100 leagues west and south of the Azores, or Cape Verde Islands, 
ani, while the Portuguese retained their previous rights of discovery 
to the east of the line, similar tights were granted to the Spaniards 
to the west of it,” 

Far from producing peace, however, this line of demascation aroused 
a storm of protest from the Portugnese, which was so vigorous and 
successful that in the following year the Spaniards were glad to agree 
to the Tordesillas Treaty, whereby the line was shifted 270 leaguos 
further to the west. 

What arguments the Portuguese used to obtain this concessian, 
and, still more, what private reasons thoy had for risking « quarrel 
with their neighbours to gain it, have never yet been made clear. L; 
however, as the evidence here adduced tends to show, thoy had informa- 
tion with regard to Brazil, their reasons become manifest. 


auy-vlefinite island of St. Brendan. ‘The mewal custens in the Oiftwenth coutary was to 
insert an itecription, “ Loule fortimate enneti brandavl,” near the Canaries, Madeitas, 
wt Azores, generally hotween the two lattor, On Bebsim's glote the island is oot 
mained “St Brrndas,'* but hes besile its legen! beginning * tach ebsisti gopurt S65 
jor kam sand lirandan mit sein Scitif auf dive Insel.” Seo Kretechmer, * Bntdeckong 
Awurika's,” kep. iit., for reformnees to the St. Brandan begeud. 

* The history of the domarcation-line te ably dieemssed in an article by Prof, E. G- 
Bourne inthe Fale Reviem, vol. L, May, 1892, 
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Moreover, only on some such hypothesis can be explained the 
extraordinary proposal made in the course of the negotiations by the 
King of Portugal, as recorded by Herrera, the official Spanish histori- 
ographer of the Indies “Tet the line of demarcation run,” the Porty- 
guess sovereign seems to have said, * not from north to south, but from 
éuat to weat in the latitude of the Canaries, the Spaniards to have all 
new Jand that they find to the north, the Portuguese all to the aout, 
of this line.” * 

Fortunately for themselves, the Spaniards refosed to consider this 
ingenious proposal, which would ultimately hare given to Portugal 
the whole of Sonth America, but agreed to u shifting of the line so far 
to the west tliat the Portuguese obtained that portion which wo now 
know as Brazil.t 

Finally, it muy be usked, How was it that Columbnas, who assidu- 
ously collected information with regard to Western lands, did not know 
of this? The anawer is simple and short—Hoe probably did, 

Every one who has studied the life of Colambas must have re- 
marked the peculiar course adopted in his third voyage in 1498, when 
he suiled down to the (, Verde Islands and still further south, before 
turning to the west. The reasons nanally given for this course seem #0 
inadequate, that it is atrange that the one given by Herrera should 
have been generally overlooked, and yet it is as previse and reasonable 
as could be wished. “He resolved,” ssys Herrera, “ to anil to the eouth- 
ward to find ont whether King John of Portugal had been mistaken, who 
affirmed that there wae a continent to the southward.” t 

T# aum up briefly. The shortest route from the Old World to the 
New ia from Cape Verde to Brazil, Winds and currents tend to 
a ship across, Thore is, therefore, ay inherent probability that a Portu- 
guese veasel whould have been driven on to the Brazilian coast, This 
netnally happened to Cabral in 1500. Jt might have happened at any 
time after ships began to round Cape Verde. That Cape was first 
rounded in 1445. In 1448 « remarkable map was made by Bianco, 
showing the most recent Portuguese discoveries. On it a long stretch 
of coast-line is shown south-west from Cape Verde, with an inscription 
ying that it is authentic, and 1500 miles to the west. The only land 
inwnch a position is South America. The discovery must have heen 


: . a ipne * Historian General de los Heehos de fos Castellanoe,’ 1601, Deond, 1 Mh, 
ti, cap. vii 

? itis hotewurtly that the Tordesitlae treats Nietinetty anticipated the possibility 
Of tho tino, me agrom! oh, passing trough land, in which eae « tower tna tr be erected 
(Ht eark it. “Heimnboldt refers to thia in * Common’ 

> Marta, Does. 1 11K fii, cap. is. “Y¥ Aeterminaido tambien do navegar al § 
var entender al ae engzanabe of Rei 1). Juan dy Portugal, que ofirmate quo al Sur Leite 
Vilerrs-Hrme.” ‘Yhe quotation in text is from Stevens’ translation. ‘Loudon, 1795, 
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made between 1445 and 1448. It is recorded that an unknown island 
wae found far to the west in 1447. On tho first map dealing with the 
Atlantic Ocean after Bianco's map, a large island is found in the 
pesition indicated by Bianco. The Portuguese had good. reason for 
not troubling much about euch an island, until the Papal Bull of 1495 
with its ling of demarcation, when their conduct leading to the Tor- 
desilias Treaty of 1494, by which the line was sbifted co far that they 
éecured Brazil, seems to have been based on knowledge of the existence 
of land iu the position of that country. Moreover, there is evidence 
to show that they publicly claimed the possession of such knowledge. 

If the views here set forth are tenable, the interesting and important 
result is obtained, that America was diseovered by the Portuguese in or 
about the very year in which Colambus is believed to have been born. 

Without removing one lots from the real merit of Columbus, it 
would add the crowning laurel to the already great glory of that 
marvellous man, Prince Henry the Navigator, who, it is pardonable to 
remember, was half an Englishman. 


Before tho reading of the paper, the I'nestpxxt made the: following remarks: 
fo commencing this new departure it will be necessary that I should give the 
veason And chiecta for duing 40, It le now exactly forty years age since the last 
time that I addresse | the Fallows of this Society in their own room, and 1 do not 
think any one has ever addressed them in thelr own room since; #0 that, 9o far 
aa 1 am concerned, I begin just where T left off. We have thought it desirable 
that there shonld be occasional afternoon meetings In the map-roow, in order 
tote fully to consider and discues techuical and scientific questions which-are not 
60 woll suited for large popular assemblies. I feel that several beaches of our 
science bave hitherto not received due attention, and I trast that by this new 
departure that want will come to an end, The subjects I refer to are euch as that 
to which we are going to listen this afterooon—tonching on historical and compara- 
tive geography, on all matters relating to projections and cartography, the produc- 
tion of maps, inventions connected with the scientific and wurveyiug iustraments 
for the nse of travellers, suggestions with reference to the more graphic illustration 
af various problems and of matters that are of interest to travellers by diagrams 
ot otherwise; also subjects relating to questions of spelling and geographical namen- 
elature; and, In short, all such subjects a require cureful and critical consideration 
and discussion at the handsof experts. I think we are fortunate this evening in 
commenting the study of the history of our science by considering one of the very 
carly maps of the fifteenth century, Mr. Yule Oldham will be kind enough to 
explain to us ome peculiarities in one of the eariy maps of Andrea Blanco, will tell 
tes how be deduces from these yeoulliarities his own conclusions that America waa 
discovered at a much earlier date than is gonerally supposed to be the case, and he 
will alao show ts reasons for his conclusions. Jam sare that the paper will be well 
received, for the pupil of vou Ichthofen and the got-son of my ob friend Sir Heury 
Yale, who was so long at the bead of this branch of geographical laquiry, is entitled 
to receive from the Fellows of this Society a cordial reception wheoerer he is good 
enough to address us. I now call upon Mr. Yule Oldham to read his paper, 

After the reading of the paper, the following discussion took place ;— 

Mr E.G. Ravexerery eald that the author of the paper just read had placed the 
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subject before them in.an admirabfe and iucid manner, and he therefore rezraited all 
the more that he could not agree with him as to the supposed pre-Columban 
discovery of America. “ Longa 4 ponente 1500 mill” in the legend on Risnco’s 
map surely meant “extends 1500 miles to tho west,” and if this was so, all ldes 
of Brasil must be excluded. Nor could he look upon this fanciful island of almost 
continental extension a* recording an early abd unrecorded discovery of the Cape 
Verde islands, Acurata's (/hronicle, he thought, presented them with » fall state 
ment of all the I'ortugnese expeditions which hed bem fitted out up te M448, and 
not a hint waa to be fomnd there ss to any tremendous discovery. such as that 
shadowed forth in Blanco’s map, Refereuce had alo heen made to Behaim. He 
thought that cosmnographer a much over-rated man, who became famous without 
having done anything to deserve fame, Hix globe was made at the auggestion if 
the Niiremberg town council, and Bohaim, as woll aa the urtiste who nctnally did 
the work, wne well paid for it, Asa geographical document that glola possessed 
very little value. Not only hed Bebaim filled the Atlantic with fabulous jslands; 
he had also xiven.e monstrously incorrect delinention of the coast of Western Africa, 
which he elaiined to have explored! in company of Dingo Olio, Any Portuguese 
pilot, furnished with an satrolabé and the ephemerides of Abraham Zaeut, coulil 
have determined the iatitudes more accurately thau appeared to bave been done by 
Behaim, who claimed to be a disolple of the famous Hegiomontanuas. On this globo 
the Cape Verde islands were shown hundreds of miles out of their true position, 
whilst Antitia,or the Island of the Seven Cities, was » mare myth. Galvilo atated 
that tn 1447 a ship, friven to the westward by a aturm, discovered this Tuland of the 
Seven Cities, On the face of it, thin record of the usually very sober Galviio was 
fabulous, for the inhabitants of the ivland are stated to have asked whether the 
Moors still cccupied Spain, from which they had fled more than seren hundred years 
ago, after the battle of Xeres do a Frontara. No island in any way corresponding 
to that referred to hail ever been discovered. As to Cabral's discovery of Brazil, 
it certainly was not due to suy knowledge which tha Portuguese might have pos- 
sessed of the exiatence of land in that direction ; it was the necessary sequrnen of 
the ‘ailing instructions with which be had been firnished, These instructions 
wern a donfidestial document, ant any knowledge in possession of tho crown, and 
likely to be of use to the navizator, would have found its way Into them, ‘Tip 
Portugues: were certainly net a people who put their lights under a bushel: had 
they been able to produce even a shred of evidence in favoar of the contention that 
they discovered America before Columbus, they would Jong since hare done so, 
and they would have pointed oat that only the mistaken policy of sectecy, which 
Soverns even pow a good many government departments, liad deprived them of the 
credit which otherwise they would have wan among the peoples of the wurhd. 


Mr. EJ. Parxe, while fally recognizing the value of Mr. Oldham's felt 
compelled to disepot from his conclusion. What did Rianco’ te 


# Map prove? Not 
balleved inan ialand in that part of the ocean, an island 
“Otintichs ;" and this name was probably @ misreading for “ Antijia.” 

 Onnwas interposed with the remark that he would value very much any 
remarks that Mr. Payne might make, bat bo begged Lin not to parece that 
line of argument, jnasnuch a6 Manoo’s map of 1436 showed Antilia in its usin, 
position to the weet of Portugal, 1t was hardly likely that the same man would so 
Mrangely contradict himeelf we to place the stand of Axtille ina totally different place 
some twelve years later. 


Mr. Pavye replied that thi wis Precisoly what the progress of discovery 
compelled Biance to do. Since 1434 the Aeores had been discovered, and found to 


on the map 
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occupy the very part of the ocean in-which older maps hed placed Antilia. This 
island, therefore, bad to be moved farther aoath; “ Brasil" and St. Brandan’s were 
similarly moved southward a2 the exploration of the northern Atlantic 

If“ Otinticha “id not represent Antilia, this latter island, which was still uni- 
vermlly believed in, dinsppeared frow Bianco's map altogether—a very unlikely 
thing to happen. Binooo obtained his Information in Portugal, on his way from 
Venice to Kagiand. He must there have seen the new discoverics drawn on a 
Portuguese map ; aod on soch amap“ Antilia” would be written “ Antilka.” Five 
out of the seven jetters in Antilha” were finind in “Otinticha” (the *nti* in the 
middle and the “ha! at the end), ‘The cursive capital " A” often began with «mall 
flourish, which might exaily be misread aa “O”; and if the cross-line of the “ A” 
wero terminated to the right by a short vertical dasks, this litter might easily be 
mistaken by a foreigner for “oti” Iwas only necemary to suppose the “1” in 
“ Autitha! ty have bse a trifle shorter than usual to make  (tinticha” very 
probable misreading of “Antitha.” After criticizing Mr. Oldham’ reference to 
Galvatio, and bis contention that *Otinticha” ad been omitted from subsequent 
mape because room could: not be made for it, Mr. Payne remarked on the similarity of 
vatline presented by Bianco's “ Otintioha ™ and the “ Antilia” of contemporary map- 
tnakers, fn laying down limaginary islands, cartographers might be allowed some 
licence > if they moved them about iz the ocean, they might well be allowed to turn 
them round. In conclusion, he again alluded to the industry and ingenuity dis- 
played by Mr. Oldism in his endeavour to throw new light oa the somewhat stale 
but ever-fascinating question of the first discovery of America, ani abled that he 
should join most cordially in the vote of thanks which would no doubt be accorded 
to him for his interesting lecture. 

Conttusnder Hys, anid he had been much struck with Mr. Yule Oldham’s 
theory of the Portugtose discovery of South America by having been blown. upon 
that const, He happened to havo sailed in a ehip-thut nmy be saidto hove die- 
covered Amarica hy accident. HM.S. Merald, in 1845, when hound to the Pasific, 
meeting with south and south-eust winds after clearing the Doldrume, stood 
reaoliitely ty thi westward instead of tacking to the eastward, crossing the lino 
in. 30° W., and so was forced to sight first. Fernando de Noronha, and then tha 
cosst northward of Pernamluco; making, nevertheless, a good passage to Blo, 
The inland shown.on the lack map would fairly represent Pernando de Noronha 
He thought the Portugnede atory a very probalile one. ; 

Mr. Monoax congratulated the Society on having their nmw. gories of meetings 
inaugurated by so interesting + mibject as that pow brought before them, He 
considered Mr. Oltham's arguments in support of his thoory very couvineiny, 
thonzh, of oourse, ii introduciog euch a new idéa nea tlizpovery.o7 
America, be had to covtend sgasiuat the old and rooted opinions that had prevailed 
#0 long Aa far as it was possible to judge from the phutogsaph of Bianco's map, 
the const Hine in the south-west comer with ite inscription could ouly refer to 
BroziL Other readings bad been suggested, hut these nll rest on a supposod 
otnigsion of words or parte of wots In the origina’. Mr, Oldham’s interpretation 
eoemed ta him (the speaker) the right one, If the word “longs” bad the same 
meaning as “loutaua.” Sailing ships of the fifteenth century were almost at the 
mercy of the winds and it woe highly probable that the Portuguone,.in: sailing 
down the west coast of Africa, were blown aorass the Atlantic. 

Me. Ravwoxm Brazier disagreed with Mr, Oldbam, He had just besn examin- 
ing the photographs of the map in question in the British Museum, and Mr. Coote 
agree with him in the belief that tle *Gonuine Island ™ roferred either toone 
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newly discovered to the south-west of Cape Verde, or else waa an allusion to such 
a mythical country as Antilia, ‘The contention that tt was Fernando Noronha, or 
even Asconsion, was more probable thai: that it was part of thé continent Mr. 
Oldham sarely. would’ not maintain that the islands of Antilin or the Seven 
Cities existed in reality. His contention about the fleets of the Portugues cop- 
tantly getting astrsy was ayuinet the evilenve, He had spoken of ten or twelve 
«hips sailing together down the Afrienn const in Prince Henry's time, bat, as a 
matter if fact, fully twenty-eight vessels sailed in (ey.) 1446 from Lagos, but the 
track of erery one of these was accounted for, and its return to Portugal stated, 
‘The pesidility of euch « voyage as Cabral’s occurting earlier was a strong point, 
but lis own discovery was aurely accidental, Cabral was situply directed to look 
for new lands en rowfe for India, and there wae no certain knowledge of 3 ountinent 
in that part of the world to guide him. He stood out to escape tho currents of the 
Guinea Coaat, and #) found South America, Mr. Oldham's explanation of tho 
inscription wes not convincing, and they could not fairly infer that his reading wes 
correct. ‘The conventional isiands which were put north and south, with their 
polnts fieing one another, were like the Brasil Tdands, to bo found in so many 
mapa. Thisautumn the speaker had looked through the Portolani of the Bodloian 
Library, and on four of thom ho found these conventional islands, bat he believed 
this “Isola otinticha” of Andrea Bianco's, south of the conventional ialands, had no 
more clalin to be reganied us proof of a discovery of America than an Inscription 
ou one of those Oxford mays, “Isola d'lsepanyola,” slightly to the saath of the con- 
ventional Hirazil, weet of Ireland, The line of the coast of Mr, Olliam’s laland alse 
seemed to bw ina contrary direction to that required by reality. Lastly, the scale of 
the map was very large, and yot the distance between Africa and the new land was 
extremely mnali—it way not much more than between Gomera and the continent— 
and that could hardly be explained away. The arguments about the want of Bpace 
seemed to be inconclusive, because, if a discovery so Important had been mado, 
mere want of space would not bave been allowed to rule it out of all maps between 
1445 and 1492. 

Dr. H. Scuctewren: Mr. Oldham’s interesting paper opens a large field for 
Mecumiim, Mer. Oldham correctly meutioned that on the first map dealing with 
the Atlantic Oorau, after Bianco's map—namely, Behaim’s globe of 1492—there 
ia @ large island shown in the position {tidicated by Blanco, ‘This island is 
described as the island of St. Brandan, who fi mippoaed to have reached jt with 
his ship, according to Behaim, as early as in the year 565. This statement leads us» 
Bt ohoe to the vld and ofen-repeated story of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
on the islands of Balot Brandan and Antilia, about tho exietenoe of which many 
Portuguese and Italian navigators and cartographers of that age seum to have hid 
no doubt whutever, Already the map of Pizigano (1367) cotitaina the island of 
San Brandany; und another very ititeresting map of the your 1425 has tho islands 
ol Saint Bracdan ‘anil Antilla, Alexander von Humboldt, who hae described this 
last-named tmp, is of opinion that it ia of Italian origin, A third map of great 
importance is the first maps of Bianco from the year 1436 (which has already bean 
mentioned thie evening), nnd besidew that Humboldt describes a planiaphere of 
Wianco, which, nccordlng to some anthors, contains indications that it is partly copied 
from & fourteenth-century map containing information even older than Mateo Pole. 
Ou both these mape of Bianco—which bare been drawn prior to the ove tn 
qestion—there is represented @ large island called Antilia; carefully drawn, et 
that Humboldt eorreotly remarks, that the outlines of the coast are drawn se 
Hatinetly that one might suppose the Island had been actually warveyed. ‘This 
sare island wo find aguin on Martin Behoim’s globe, with the only difference that & 
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is called there St. Brandan, whilst Autitia an this globe is « amaller leland moro 
to the north, 

Now, if we compare all these maps with the map in qaestion, viz. the Banc 
map of 1444, we cam hare, I believe, no reasonable doubt that the island which 
Bianco puts down west of Cape Verde, and which is desoribed in that peculiar 
way mentioned by Mr, Oldham, is one of the two hypothetical islands which are 
ieseribed by the cartographers somewhat indistinotly either aa Antilla or the 
island of Saint Brandan, Although-none of all the maps mentioned seem to show 
any doubt about the existence of one of both of theso islands, yet their positions 
ste constantly ahifted about without any critical considerations. It is, bowover, 
evident, from a comparison of the xbove-mentioned maps, that these, islandy, in. 
which everybody believed, but which nobody had seen, were placed more aad more 
southward and westwani in strict proportion with the progress of the Portuguese 
discoveries. ‘Thus on the map of 1425. the island of Antilia lies within 6° to the 
west of Cape Bojadur; whilaet, as we have seen, op the maps.of Bianco aad Bahai 
it ia far more distant from Europe-and Africa, 

1 have not mentioned the Benineass maps, the dates of which fall betwoon 
Biance and Bebsim ; these ale contain the island of Antifia, but as \¢ is somewhar 
doubtful whether it is uot a later addition of the sixteenth century, J consider it 
pest not to rely upon this evidence, But ae regards Martin Bobaire, tt is evident, 
from the shape and position of bis teland of Saint Brandan, that he has used the 
tape of Bianco—or such from whieh Bianco copied, if he did—taking the shape 
from the 1436 map, and the position from the 1449 map. ‘Thus we find Martin. 
Behaim’s largo ialand lying close to the equator, aml in the riddle between Japan 
and Africa. 

All this Jeaves po doubt to my mind. that no such island was really discovered, 
but existed only In the imagination of navigators and cartographers of the fifteenth 
century, Nor ja the origin of the mystery far to exek; for a complete story about: 
@ very old Portuguese colony in the middle of the Atlantic is given in detail by 
Martin Behaim. Alexander von Humboldt correctly remarks that such stories werw 
readily believed in those times, and became so deeply routed that nobody dispute 
therm seriously. This bypothetical Atlantic colony was known as the colony of 
tha Seve Cities, and these were supposed to bo situated on this very islanil 
of Autilia, ae ls proved by the independent evidence of Martin Hebaim, and of 
‘Yoseanelli, in one of bia letters to Martinez, in which the fllowing passge occurs: 
“The island of Antilia, which you call that of the sven cities ~~." This, I 
think, ie the light in which we have to-regatd the statement made by Galrano 
to which Mr. Oldham hae referred. For in tho same passage, immediately after 
the lines clted by Mr. Oldhani, the Portuguese language, the Moors, snd. Spain are 
mentioned, 


But there i, mareaves, alao strung direct evidence in favour of Columbaa, ic. 
the report of the great Portuguese writer, De. Barres, about the reception of 
Columbus at the Porteguese court, when ho returned fram. bis wonderful journey. 
'The graphic description of the anger and annoyance of the Portuguese at the quite 
unexpected success of their rivals, and their envy and rage against the romewhat 
urtogaut discoverer—which ouly by the personal intervention of tho king did not 
take a dangerous turn for tho latter—all this proves plsiniy enough, that if they 
had had any claim respecting a previous discovery of the New Warld, they would 
not have omitted te emphasize it, We can, further, plainly seo froin De Barroe 
that alsy later an, when the subject of Columbus's discoveries was fully discussed 
between Spain and Portugal, the Portuguese were unable to produce any evidenre 
of a pre-Columban dikeorery of Amerien. 
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Mr. A. 8. Brexsxta asked why Mr. Oilham thought the island on his map was 
the continent of Brazil, when the position corresponded with that of Trinidad, and 
no discoveror would plot a coast md a aqnare island, If the course from Cape Verde, 
however, was nouth-weat, Vernando Noronha would be struck, and the 1500 miles 
iwarked might sinrply bo an explorer’s exaggeration, or inilicate the length of bis 
woes Voyage. 

Mr. Onttiam, in reply, sald: The faland on Bianco's map cannot rensonably 
be expected to reprosent a survey of a coast; while believing it to Indleate Reasil 
Ido not attempt to identify it with any particular part of that country. One of 
the cantinal rules-of translation is to take the moaning that makes the best sense. 
It ia, therefore, natural to adopt the meaning “ geunine island, distant to the west 
1600 miles,” rather: than “Sie 1500 miles long to the west,” which in com pariann 
le meaningless and pointless, quite apart from the extreme improbability of 1500 
tiles of comst-line having been explored in @ single voyage, T cannot attempt to 
anawor Mr. Wbrvenstein'a denunciation of Hehaim, ae it does not xffect the main 
question; but to say, at more than one has done, that the discovery of Sout! 
Amvrica in the way I have maintained would have been 9 “ tremendous ” affair, 
scene to show a complete tuleunderstandiug of the tate of knowledge in the 
middle of the fifteenth century. No one at that time would have realised what 
uch a discovery meant. Jt would have been simply one more filand in the 
westerts teas. No one oxpectod to finit a continent. Thore was no suspicion of 
there being a continent to find, and the email part explore! would naturally com 
only a portion of an island. To Prince Henry such a discovers was probably not 
oue to be received with enthusiasm, but rather to be put aside a likely to distract 
attention frowi the ptowcution. of his more profinble and ambitlous projects alony 
the African doaat, My own studies in meliaval cartography prormt my accepting 
the views expressed by Mr. Payne and Dr. Schlichter with tevard to the shift. 
ing of talands, wad the former's suggestion that “Otiuticha” is a misreading of 
“Antilin” scene so unlikely and unoecessary, that 1 muyt leave it to the setee 
of the meeting. Both before aud after Blanco the position and form of Antilia 
wan practically constant; and neithiet in size, shape, nor situation dows the 
“ Otinticha™ island resemble it, Mr. Beaxiey’s contention that Ascension was tune 
likely to have been discovered thas South America, can only be based on a complete 
misconception of the jrevalent winds and currents in the Atlentic, which Com. 
mander Hull’s practical experience should help to remove. I was well aware that 
more ships exiled from Portugal in ous year than 1 spoke of, nd trust that iy 
smaller figuews may be takes as an exatnple of the spirit of moderation in which 
T have tried to expreet my views ! 1 cannot, however, accept the statement that 
the trock of every Vessel was iniown, While thanking Mr. Morgan for his support, 
T cannot hulp regretiing thatmany of the main points of my argument have noe 
been tonched upon in thie diseneninn, Tdid not expect te couvince all my hearers, 
because overy one tiaturally spprouckes a question wf thie kind mncousciounly 
prejudiced by his original siewa; tut T feel confident that the more it \s examined 
the more will the line of arguments adopted be found td be & sound one, the 
investivation of witch will lead to new discoveries tending to establish Ha truth. 
Anyhow, It has bens = particular plaamure to ms to Wing it before the Society. tlils 


The Pasatoesy eid that thr admirable paper which thoy had heard at all events 
showed how very iuteresting the study of the Portolani was, ‘Those islands and 
rocks scattered about on their maps uf the Atlintic Oeean by the old eartographiors 
led "to ‘cet fascinating speculations, axid to further investigations into the by. 
paths of history aul geography, all of which tended very inch to tncevase quar 
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Knowledge. He thought that Mr. Oldham had marshalled his arguments with 
great ekil), and ther alee had to thank him for the interestiny: phote- 
sfaphe that be had provided for them. As President, he should claim the right to 
reserve his opinion, for the present, on the particular point that had been discussed 
that evening, even Hf the time admitted of hia continuing the discumion ; but be 
wished that hereafter Mr, Yule Oluhat, or some other student, wottld give therm a 
history of these Portotuni of the fourteenth anil fifteorith conturins, and tell them all 
that was known about the authors, the kind of information they collected, and tho 
system upon which they drew their maps, and aleo trce cat the history of these 
islands which they scattered over thelr maps of the Atlantic, and the positions af 
which were so often-sliifted, He desited to propose a most cordial vote of thanks 
to Mri Oldham, for the oxtremely interesting and valuable paper presentid to them, 
whieh he hoped woth tead to furtlue Investigation. 





NOTE ON MR. YULE OLDHAM’S THEORY OF THE DISCOVERY 
OF AMERICA IN 1447. 
By the PRESIDENT. 

Mn. Yule Oldliaw has called our attention to a curious marginal note 
on tho old map drawn by Andrea Bianco in London in 1448. It is at 
the foot aud quite at the edge, and consiate of 4 coust-line and » Jegend 
of two lines, Tho map hus been cut close to the letters, and there may 
well have been another line. What remains is very illegible, It has 
been interpreted by experts an follows: “Authentic Isteod ie distant 
to the wret 1500 wiles.” Mr. Yule Oldham believes that this moans 
that a Portuguese vessel had sailed from the Cape Verde islands to Brasil, 
by a south-south-west course, and discovered America at some time 
Lofore 1445, Galvano (1555) mentions the tradition of a vossol having 
been blown to the westward in about 1447, «0 Mr. Yule Oldham takes 
this as the date of the supposed voyage. 

Mr. Yule Oldhaim hes marshalled his materials and drawn up his 
argument with great ability, I regret very much that 1 am unable to 
follow him, though Tam quite open to conviction. 1am not at present 
«quite convinced that the marginal note may not have been written by 
weother and a much later hand, nor that the legend is correctly de 
eiphered. But, assuming this to be the case, I am still encountered by 
difficulties which appear to me to be insurmonntalile. 

T hold it to be extremely improbable that a Portuguese vessel can 
have crossed the Atlantic in 1447, She wonld not have dono so in- 
tentionally, and if sho had been blown off the shore by a gale, she 
wonld have uxed every effort to return as soon as the wind abated. 

The legend, as interpreted, gives the conrse as west. Mr. Yule 
Oldham's suggestion, that the vossel’s course was south-sonth-west to thio 
coast of Brazil, therefore seems to mé to be inadmissible, On » west 
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course from the Cape Vertes, a distance of 1500 miles, which is sure to 
have been exaggerated, would not have taken her anywhere near 
‘America: and a weet course, at least within two or three points either 
way, is necessity, if any argument is to he based on the legend as 
deciphered by experts. I am afraid, therefore, that the theory of a 
discovery of America in 1447 cannot be admitted. 

No departure is given on the legend. I cannot suppose that no 
departure was originally given, for the legend is unmeaning withont 
one; and this increases the probability that o line has been cut of, To 
nuppose that the doparture was from the Cape Verde Isies, or any other 
point, without any authority, isa purely arbitrary assumption, But if, 
aa Mr. Yule Oldham believes, Galvano alludes to the same voyage, 
he does give the departure. It is from the Strait of (Gibraltar, 
course wealerly, and the distance “much farther than they wished.” 
A westerly vourse (N. 80° W.) and a distance of abont 1200 miles 
(which wotld be quite 1600 by such & dead reckoning as would 
have been kept in 1447) would have brought o vessel to one of 
the Azores, The legend on Biunco'’s map, by the light shown by 
Galvano, is this explained. A vessel waa blown out of the Strait of 
Gibraltar in 3447 westerly, for a distance reckoned at 1500 miles 
and the “anthentic island" was one of the Azores, The Azores 
are shown 6 the Lanrentian map of 1331, and hall heen copied into 
others, including one by Bianco himself, dated 1436, But they had not 
heen visited for nearly a century, and had to be zetiscovered before 
their authenticity could beestablished, St. Mary had been re-liscovered 
in 1432, and St. Michnel in 1444. The rediscovery of another of the 
Azores further west, perhaps Plores, in 1447, would establish the 
authenticity of the other western islands on Bianoo's map of 1436, and 
patorally led him to refer to it as an “authentic island ;" of the visit 
to which he may have just heard at Lisbon after his map was oompleted, 
on his return vorage from London. This, IT am inclined) to think, 
muy socount for the curious marginal note on the map of 1448; assum- 
ing that it is in Bianco's hand, and has boen vorrectly deciphered. 
Galvano’s seven cities, and inquiries after the Moors, are the natural 
accretions which the story of thix voyage to Flores had received in the 
course of another century, 





A TRIP TO TURKISTAN. 
By Captain H BOWER. 
Towa the end of 1585 I happened to hear that my friend Major 
Ounberland was contemplating a visit to the Pamirs in search of Ovis 
Poli, und was anxions to find a companion ; co 1 determined, if matters 
could be arranged and leave obtained, to accompany him. Shortly 
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afterwards he camo to Ferozepore, where Iwas qnartered at tho time, 
and we were able to talk over things together. Then be started for 
Kashmir, and 1 pat in an application for « year's farlough. This was 
granted, and on June 14, 1889, I left Ferozepore by rail for Rawul 
Pindi; thence I pushed-on as fart ay posaible to Srinagsr, the capital of 
Kashmir, which was reached on the evening of the 17th. Bat I need 
not have hurried, as the first news I heard ou arrival was that it was 
of no nee going on, ak the rivers in Raskam, a country we had intended 
to traverse, were mre to be in flood awing to the melting snows. As 
neither of ns cared much for Srinagar, wo dotermined to push on: to 
Leh, and do whatever waiting had to be done there; so we left Kashmir 
on the 22nd, and reached Leh on July 7. At Leh we met M, Daavergne, 
whose intention was to make the same trip as ourselves, and who was 
taking up a small tablet to place on the spot whore Mr, Dalgleish had 
been murdered the previous year, Our original intention had been to 
leave the Leh-Yarkand road at Aktagh, and then turn weat by Raskam 
and Sarikol to the Taghdumbash; bot before leaving Leh we wero 
informed by Captain Ramsay, British Joint Commissioner, that we 
could not be allowed to proceed unless we signed a peper promising 
not to go throngh Raskam, as it was considered unsafe owing to the 
marauding bands of Kunjote, Thess Kunjuts have for many yoars been 
a peat to all law-abiding, peaceful people in their neighbourhood. From 
their country of Huuza they would issue forth, and, takmng advantage 
of the night—for they naver attacked by day-—fall on aome unsuspecting 
camp of Kirghiz or traders, und, having plundered everything thoy 
could Jay their hands on, carry the unfortanate people off to slavery. 
So much was their very name hated, that 1 have heard a man desoribe 
a wind es w Kunjuti wind whon ho wished to doscribe what wa would 
call a bitter, eruel wind; to his mind that word * Kunjuti" summed it 
all up. They were not a brave people; night surpriees and ambushes 
were what they excelled in, Secure in their mountalu fastnesses, they 
judged themselves invincible, uotil Colonel Durand’s brilliant littl 
campaign awoke them from their fools’ paradise, putting a stop for ever 
to their raids, and now tho Raskam route to the Teghdumbash is a2 safe 
av any other, It was a matter of very considerable inconvenience to 
ws not being allowed to go that roud as we had intended, The only 
other route we knew of tu the Taghdumbask was round by Yarkand, 
which would have taken twice as long, However, our caravanbashi,; ou 
boing consulted, said that he had once heard that fromsome place on the 
north side of the Killian. pass a road ran east, which would most likely 
take ns there, 

Having got together a caravan of fifteon ponies between Major 
(Comberland and myself—M,. Dauvergne having his own separate— 
we left Leh on July. 27, and, crossing the Khardung pass, where oar 
things had to be carried on yaks, descended into the Nubra valley. 

No. I11.—Manxen, 1895.] R 
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From Charinng, at the head of the Nubra valley, to Shabidulla there is 
a very bad stretoh of country which tikes about eight days to cross, and 
contains three passes—the Kerakorum, 14,650 feet; tho Sauser, 17,800 
feet; and the Saget. Straggling over stones and through snow at these 
altitudes with heavy luade tells terribly on horseflesh ; the whole way 
is atrown with the bonos of traders’ ponies that have died on the road. 
On tho Dipsang plains the long line of white bones stretches soross like 
« ribbon, and no one could miss-the road. 

On the Karakorum we built « pyramid of stones, and on it placed 
the tablet in memory of Mr. Dalgleish that M. Dauvergne ‘had 
bronght. At Shahidolla, where there is a small encampment of Kirghiz, 
the grazing is good, »o we halted ther for a few days to give the ponies 
« moch-required rest, Furdikul, the chief or akakal (literally, + white 
leard™), paid uae vinit, und we-entertained him with tea, biscuits, nuts, 
pte, Amongst the Turkis, before sitting down to any rupast, a great 
deal of stroking of beards goes on; then the formula ™ Allah o Akhbar” is 
repeated, and every one kneels down on both knees, sitting back un their 
heels, a most pneomfortable and constrained position, The host usually 
requests his guests to sit at their enae; they tlen sit crasslegged, At 
the conclusion of the repast all beards are again stroked, and * Allah o 
Akhbar” is again repeated. 

Afier leaving Shahidulls we marched down the valley of the Kari. 
kash river, which had to be forded twice, while the Tograsu, « tributary, 
had to be forded onte. The latter, though holding mich less water 
than tie Karakush, ie the most difficult to cross: owing to the stony 
nature of the bottom; ponies often stumble, and once down they never 
can tise sgain, but are invariably drowned. We were fortunate in 
getting over withont any loss, and, turning np a side valley, commenced 
the ascent of the Killian pass, Near the top it was covered with snow, 
snfliciently deop and enft to give the ponies a great deal of trouble in 
getting over, This pass ie nearly always rather diffigult to crves, 
and, thongh not as lad aw the Sesser or Kulti i Kandhar, it is bad 
enongh to make it advisable to have all the ponies’ loads pat on to yaks. 
On the north side great numbers of Ram chickore, or Himalayan ssow 
oock, were to bo seen running about, and half a dozen shot without 
tho fenst trouble came in handy for the pot. On this sido the soil 
is of quito a different character to that on the southern side; the dis- 
integrated rock that forms the barren soil-of Ladakh is replaced by 
fine ‘yellow soil, and away to the north the dust blown up from the 
desert could be seen hanging over the plains of Turkistan. At the 
place where we camped after descending from the pass, a slopherd 
resided who owned « fine golden eagle. These eagles are much used for 
huntiug gazelle, foxes, wad hares in the fiat conntry through whioh the 
Kashgar and Yarkand rivers flow. It is capital sport, and during the 
tinto I watiu that country I-waw furtunnte in seeing como of it. The 
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eagle,on being released, does not go off nearly as quickly as a hawk, bnt 
takes aome little time overtaking the quarry; and in the mean while, if 
the quarry is o gazelle, the hunters must ride 49 hard as their horses 
ean go, as the eagle, on overtaking it, simply settles. on ite qearters and 
turns it over, If no one is up to como to the eagle's assistance, the 
gazcile gets free, while the eagle sits still on the ground, refusing 
to rise. 

Leaving Khusghnm, the camp where the shepherd lived who owned 
the golden eagle, we kept ow in a northerly direction for about i 
miles; then, turning west up ® valley, we left the Yarkand road, and 
with it known connatry, to try and find a new route to the Pamire, Tho 
country at we advanced improved im character; grass became more 
plentiful, and camps of Wakkhi nomads were continually mot with. 
Thess Wakkhis are an exceedingly interesting Aryan rice of good 
physique, fair and decidedly European in appearance, courteous, and 
hospitable. We found them « chanuing people to travel among. Like 
the Kirghiz, they own immense nninbers of sheep, and move from place: 
to pluve in search of pasturage. During the daytime the flocks are to 
bo seen grazing ow the hillsides, and in the evening they are driven into 
the camp and tied up to be milked. North and south of our route 
magnificent snowy runges Tan east and west, connected by ridges gene- 
rally about 14,500 feet high. These tidges hud to be crossed, and asa 
rule one wasinolnded in each day's march. ‘They presented no difficulty 
beyond the long sscent and descent, which was trying to the laden. 
ponies, ‘The only game we saw was hares atid. chickors ; ‘bat ibex and 
burhel are andoubtedly to bo found in the neighbourhood, as wo saw 
their horns adorning mezars (shrines), 

Near Ak Masjid we mot o Russian exploring party under the com- 
inand af Colonel Povtsov.. They were installed in yurts, by far the most 
cumfortable form: of movable babitation in cold weather, Owing to 
their transport anininls having enffered considerably on the march, 
Colonel Pevtsov’s intention was to halt for n-month, in order to allow of 
their picking up. The escort consisted of twenty-five Cossacks, finitnite 
men for rough work. 

After parting frow the Russian party, we marched down a valloy 
which enterged inte the Turkistan plain at a emall village just south of 
Kugiar. On ony arrival at the village, a Turki brought ns a lot of most 
deligioos grapes and molans, which we thoroughly appreciated after our 
tong thirsty march, having come 26 miles withont seemg any water on 
the road. On the barren plain outside the little cultivation that sur- 
rounded the village, a few gaxelle, or, as they are called in Turki, jeran, 
were ty be seen wandering about apparently grazing, but what they 
fonnd to eatwas-a mystery, 

From this place we turned west once more, and crossed some low 
barret: sundhills, It was a long trying march, more especially for the 

a2 
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poniie, which kept sinking in the soft sand over the fetiocks at each step. 
We hail been going for eleven hours before Oshlogh, a charming village 
sitnated in the valley of the Tiznaf river, wos reached, ‘This valley is 
about a tile broad, with high cliffs on each side. The soil ie a rich 
alinvial deposit, cultivated like a garden, and the river of bright clear 
water winds abont from one side to the other, Apricots, mulberries, 
melons, grapes, pumpkins, walnuts, and apples which have a reddish 
tinge like blood-cranges are abundant, while Indian corn appears (0 he 
the staple coreal. Villages, in the ordinary avceptation of the word, 
hanily exist, Imt the whole valley is studded with farmhouses, snd o 
name appears to be given to the part of the valley enclosed by each bend 
of the river. From Oshlegh, another march over low sandhills took us 
to Oynng, a village situated in valley of much the seme character, 
but mach smaller; the river alao is smaller, and almost entirely used 
up by irrigation canals, Ploughing way going on, the plough used being 
of almost the same pattern as the one the Indian peasant carries on hie 
shoulder from his louse to his field. But the cuttle differ from the 
Indian ones in being hampless; occasionally one was to be seen yoked 
in a plough with a pony. 

For two days wo marched up this valley, camping the first day at 
Thangnosssi and the second day at Mazar Urai. Innumerble donkeys 
were met with on the road, carrying pine poles from the fir-clad slopes 
to be seen dn the south to Kargallik, to be need in the construction of 
new bazaar. At Mazar Urzi, where three valleys meet, the character 

_of the crops was quite differunt from that of those further down. Oats 
ui peas had taken the place of Indian corn, and the soil was.of a much 
poorer und more stony character. Turning up the westernmost of the 
three ‘valloys, and crossing an easy puss covored with grass and trees on 
which many Wakkhis had pitched their tents, we descended into a narrow 
gorge running between stupendons oliffs, which tose sheer up from euch 
side to sneha height as almost to shut out the light. At midday, with 
« bright sn shining onteide, tho bottom of the ravine was wrapped in 
ewilight, 

Before reaching the small fort of Eght Zarak Kurghan, beside which 
«we camped, wo were out of thie marvellous gorge and in the full light 
of diy ones more; Tho fort ix a rectangular building about 50 yards 
aquare, with walla about 12 feet high, of dried mui. It contains 
no garrison, but the officials connected with the copper-amolting carried 
on there have their quarters'in it. These officials, although ‘Turkis and 
Mohammedans, wore pigtails, s oustom adopted from their Chinese 
anusters, who insist on all officials following the Chinese custom ne 
regards the way they dress their hair. I found afterwards that many 
Turkis other than officials followed the same fashion, in order to curry 
favour with the powers that be. Close to the fort there is a small stream 
containing abundance of small trout-like fish. Major Cumberland tried 
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them with a fly, and found that they rese readily, the result boing # 
dish of fish which was excellent eating and o pleasant change. From 
Eghi Zarak Kurghan we crossed the Arpatalls pass and descended to 
the village of Langar, which is situated just below tho junction of the 
Tung and Yarkand rivers, amidst barren precipitous mountains. The 
ferry is about a mile above the village, but no rafts are kept ready: 
when wanted they are made by the villagers from inflated skina and 
poplar poles. ‘This-raft is-tied by a rope to» horse's tail; the horse is 
then driven into the water and guided by a man strapped to an inflated 
skin who awims alongside. How our things got safely over hax been a 
puzzle to mo ever since. The raft was of the craziest description, and 
«wayed about in the current, threatening to capsize overy minute. Al) 
onr things got wet, but no disaster happened, and nothing was missing 
wheu an inspection of our baggage wae made in the evening. 

‘Ablasnm Bey of Sarikul, with a crowd of attendants, was on the 
hank awaiting ua He is supposed to be more oF less inxane,and is given 
to fits of uncontrollable passion, in which he has killed several people. 
We were particularly requested by his subjects not to allow him t 
handle our guna, or, if wo did #0, to way that we had no ammunition, as 
they much feared that, with 4 now sort of gun in his hands, he would be 
unable to resist the temptation to try its effect on some of the onlookers. 
To us he was civil enough, but there is no doubt. about his being of 
weak intellect, and the Ohinese are anfliciently conscious of it to have 
nominated hiv son, Kasim Beg, as ruler of the country. 

It tock all day to get our things over the river, so it was too late 
to go any further that night, and wo pitched our tents close by. Next 
morning we moved abont 4 miles up the Tung valley,and eamped close 
to the Beg’s house. There is no collection of houses forming: » village, 
hut the lower end of the valley is covered with acattered farmhouses 
on well-onitivated land. Hearing that the Beg expected ua to pay 
him a state visit, wo did so, taking with us some presents of cloth and 
brooade. He received us in sort of courtyard, roand which there was 
a raised platform covered by » roof aupported by pillars, As we ontered 
he mot ws, and, leading us to a place where 4 handsome Khoten. carpet 
was #pread, invited us to be seated. ‘Then the inevitable dastarkhon, or 
repast (literally, “tablecloth ") was brought in ; it consisted of mnsses of 
boiled mutton, hnge slabs of bread, and wooden bowls filled with curds. 
Tt was plain and wholesome food, bat, thongh we did our best, we could 
muke no apparent impression on the enormous quantity produced. 
Giving it up as hopeless, we expressed our satisfaction, and the 
remainder was handed over to onr servatts, who socn made a clean 
swoop of everything, We took our departure amidst o deal of bowing 
and much exchange of high-tlown compliments, Next day wo pursued 
vur way up the valley of the Tung river, passing some scattered patches 
of cultivation in which slaves were working; they hail origivally been 
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stolen from the neighbourhood of Gilgit by Kunjuts and sold to. the 
Sarikolis. They seemed quite happy, having married and settled 
down, und expressed no wish to return to their native country, Soon 
the valley became so narrow as to be nothing but.a gorge, and we were 
continually crossing and recrossing the river, Owing to the rocky 
nature of the bed, it was a very trying march for the ponics; they 
staggered and stumbled about over the stones, continually falling and 
often cutting their legs. Emerging fromthe gorge above the snow- 
line, we found ourselves at the small Kirghiz encampment of Rabut, 
situated on a bitterly cold spot just under the Kotli-i-Kandhar pass. 
Hor wo balted for a day, inking a bargain with the people fur yaks 
hi carry our baggage over, and then continued our march 

Tho puss was easy with tho exception bf about 15/) yarde near tho 
top; this bit wus eo bad that it took us three hours to get the auituals 
over it, All hands had to work thelr hurlest, as the ponics had almost 
to be carried over, and the altitude—about 17,000 feet—added much to 
the exertion both for man and beast. After crmeing we descended into 
the valley of the Waoli river, in’ which there is a little poor cultivation. 
‘The houses bear evidence of the fear the inhabitants live in of their 
neighkemre oni the sonth, the Kunjuts; instead of avattered farmbonses, 
«me invarishly finds several honees joined together and presenting « 
fort-like appearance, From this valley-we croseed the Ogriat pass and 
descended into the Taghdumbash valley at 4 place about 6 miles south 
of Tashkhurghan. : 

The -valley of the Taghdumbash extends from ‘Tashkhurghan to 
the Kunjerab past, with « branch on the west known as the Kura- 
ehimkar valley, and a smaller one in the east, np which rans the road 
to Raskam:, The main valley has sn average width, os far asthe ruined 
fort of Ehurgan i Ujadbai, of 3 or 4 miles; after that it gradually 
narrows. ‘Thy Karachaukar valley is much narrowor, being probably 
niwhere a mile wide, and generally much less. The scene is bleak and 
droury in the extreme, « fow patches of grass along the river-bank anil 
some boortes (Kurvtia) om tho hillsides being the only vegetation in 
sight as we entered; but near the passes at tho head Stipa pennata, the 
crisp nourishing graseof the Pamirx, ia plentiful. At Vashkhurghan 
there ix some cnitivation, but higher up a few equare yards of poor: 
looking barley: at Dabda and Kimaghun is all one mests with. 

Two campe of Kinghix graze thoir flocks on the Tighdumbash—one 
having ite hoad-quarters in the Karachunkar branch, and the other 
towards the Kunjerab puss. The akskals or headmen of both tes 
encampment treated us with great politeness, and rendered material 
assintance by supplying sheep, milk, butter, and a eort of clotted cream, 
of whioh they consume large quantities; as alxo with guides to show 
where the Ovie Poli were to be found. But one of them, Kuch Mahomed 
Beg, akakal of the Karachonkar party, bore a bad name anionget his 
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neighbours, owing ty his intimacy, with the much-hated and. dreaded 
Kanjuts. 

We determined to try the Karachunkar valley first, and marched up 
it toa place called Kukturruk, just under the Wakkhi« Jai pase lead- 
ing to Wakkhun. There we pitehed. our camp by « half-frozen stroans, 
in w wheltered «pot that bad apparently been weed by the Kirghiz for 
ages to shelter flocks aud herds in. The soil where the animale had 
stood dug out Tike peat and bart readily, so we. were: well off as regards 
fnel, which is generally the great difficulty in these regions. Wher 
wo pot there at the end.of September, snow was lying in putehes on the 
southern alopes of the hills and in anbroken sheets m the northern. 
We did nnt lowe wny time in commencing var search for Oris Poti, but 
luck was vory much againat Major Cumberland and mywelf, and. after 
ten days’ hard work he kad only got two aud I had only got one, so we 
deeded to try the Kunjerab paxs, Mr, Dunvergne was more fortianats, 
and, having got three in his first two days, he set yt for the Wakkhis 
Jai pass, in onder te return tu Kashmir eit Gilgit; soowe parted here 

‘On the Kanjerab we were mach moro snocessful, bat. it wus terribly 
hard work. With the very first strooks of light the Onia Polk retire to 
the highest peaky and reanain there all day, invariably chooxing such. 
porition that it woold be impossible to approach them without being 
aven, and not descending until shortly before dark. 

Besides Oviv Poli the Pamirx bold ibox aud bears, but we did not 
vare to go after then ; wolves ard very plentifal, and T saw one: oner- 
Hares swarm in parts. 

An svoo at we had had onough shouting, we started for Yarkand, 
going u few miles out of our wuy ts visit Captain Gromohoveky and 
Dy. Conrad. It was a great pleasure to us monting thom, and we only 
regretted that time did net allow of our being longer together. Their 
intention was to go throngh Raskam, This we subsuquently hoard they 
sucroodod in doing; but from Shabidulla they bod attempted tu’ croms 
tie high Jand lying between, that place and Poli, and, after suffering 
great hardships and Josing all their ponies, thoy hail beoa obliged te 
return. 

At Taahkhurgan we gota letter from Captain Younghusband, who was 
coming through Raskam, asking §# fo halt in order to allow of his 
catohing ux up, so we stayed there for three days. While halted we 
had an opportunity of seeing the celebrate! Turki game of boghlak, or 
the goat. In thie gawo the head and fect of the carcass of 9 guat are 
cut off, avd it i thrownon to the grount. The players then, who are 
mounted on ponies about 13 hands 1 ineh in height, endeavour to pick 
it up without dismounting- When one moceeds he gallops of and the 
rest follow, endeavouring to take it from him; should one be successful, 
ho in his turn is pursued by the others, and x9 on ad infiniten, It. did 
not strike mo.aa beitig nearly ae good or us fists game a polo. The 
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Turkis and Kinghiz, in spite of the fact that they are nearly alwayr 
in the saddle, are very poor horsemen; the ridiculonsly short stirrups 
they use, the heel boing doubled up under the thigh, prevents them from 
having any grip, and they como off with exceedingly little provocation. 
But they are wonderful hands at sitting still on w pony at a walk or 
geutle amble. On the longest march, even in the coldest weather, from 
sunrise to ganaet, they will sit still like a bundle on the horse's back, 
without dismounting for a minute. 

When Captain Younghushand joined us, which he did on the third 
day of our halt, riding in on & camel, having come 45 miles that 
morning, we halted another day to talk over our experiences, and then 
parted on onr different roads, he going routh towards the Kanjerat, anil 
we north towards the Chichitik paws, This pass is easy enough, but on 
the castern side there is avery bad bit of row It seems ridioulons to 
apply the term “ road " to it; but it is a road insomnch as itis the ordinary 
ruute from ‘Tashkiiurgan to Yarkand, It rans down tho bed of a stream, 
and it ix # case of continunlly wading through the half-frozen stream, 
or climbing over boulders. At one time a roadwey ran over the bed of 
the »treur, supported on beams let into the cliffs on each side, but now 
the only signs of what has been are the holes in which the beams 
rested, 

Refore reaching Yarkand wo bad two irying days. Having done a 
fair march one day, we reached a place where the only water to be 
obtained was enlt, and we were told that it was at least 49 miles to 
fresh water, So we took the loads off the ponies and rested them till 
midnight, when we started again. The going, fortunately, was easy 
and all Wovenhill, but it took as 14 hours to reach water, which we did 
at Yokir ak Kurgan, a small spot situated in the plains amidst 
cultivation. As onr larder was empty on getting in, I started with my 
gun in search of dinner, and, coming on some wild duck swimming in o 
eunal, bagged three. Copper-smolting is carried on here, the ove being: 
bronght from a place in the hills. 

On November 1% we reached Yarkand, the last part of the road having 
been through a rich level country ont up by ifmnmorable irrigation 
canals, bordered by willow and poplar trees. 

One of our first duties on arrival was to pay a Visit to the amban. 
Tt won market day, and the whole city was crowded with people in their 
lest clothes, many of whom had conie in frum the nolghbouring villages. 
On every side melons, peaches, and grapes were exhibited, and, from the 
amount of beef and mutton displayed, I judged the people to be great 
meat-eaters, On arrival af the yamen, or official resilence, we dis- 
mounted, three big doors resembling carriage entrances were thrown 
oped, and we walked In, The umban seated us on high straight-bucked 
chairs, and weak tea of a decidedly aromatic favour was Produced. He 
then asked na all sorts of questions, and his ignorance of geography 
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rather took mo aback; but it. was my first experience of the Chinese 
literati, and 1 did not know how iguerant it was possible for a man 
artived at years of divoretion to be. Since then T have had moro 
experience of them, and can listen with equanimity to a question that 
would mike: the most stolid earavan-driver smile. Thore iz one 
qttestion that always much puzzled me; at least » dozen times have 1 
been asked it, and always with a feeling of uncertainty as to whether 
it was intended as chaff or not. It was, “Is England tributary to 
China?” Aa we loft the yamon the amban saw ws out, o great deal 
of bowing and hesitation taking place at each door as to who was to go 
first, He certainly treated us with beth courtesy and honour, and 
judged even by an Oriental standard, his mauners were good, Noxt 
day he returned our visit, and drank tea with MH, 

Occasionally in the city we came across men with huge wooden 
collars on, and somotimes with one foot stuck through an enormous 
lump of wood bound with tron hoops; they were said to be convicted 
thieves, and, in anewer to our inquiries, we were told that such a thing 
ae ove of them freeing himself and bolting was practically unknown, 
No doubt, the fact that if they did so and werv recaptured they wonld 
be exeonted, acts as a deterrent. 

One day when riding throngh the city 1 thought 1 saw # face 
amongst the crowd that I recognized. The owner caught my eye, snd 
coming alongside my hors, sald he had # letter for me which must be 
given in weeret. I told him to follow me to our quarters; he did #0, 
and thon gave tne a Jetter, in which I was reqnested to endeavour 
to apprehend or secure the apprehension of Dad Mahomed, the 
murderer of Mr. Dalgleish, Nothing was known of the wardeter’s 
whereabouts, except that he war believed to have gone: east from 
Kashger, 

For the benofit of the reader, who may not have hoard the story of the 
murder, 1 will briefly recapitulate the particulars. Mr. Daigleish was « 
merchant, who for »ome years had traded between Yarkand and Leh. 
Hoe was extremely popular amongst the natives, and had a perfect 
mastery of their language. The-merchants especially loved him, as 
they found in him a just and impartial arbitrateur in-all their differences. 
The held he lind on the affections of the Turkis wes wonderfal, and 
many of them cannot speak of his death without shedding tears, Dud 
Mahomed wan a Kukar Pathan from the neighbourhuod of Quetta, At 
one time be bad been a-trader, but had become a bankrupt, aud was 
mush harassed by creditors According to native accounts, he was 
mito feared and dreaded all over Torkistan, and was accountable for 
the deaths of many men. Hoe wus over six fort in height, and power- 
fully built; whereas Mr. Dalgleish, though hanty aud wiry, was'very 
short and slight, 

At the end of March, 1888, Dalgleish, accampanivd by some 
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Andyani” pilgrims and Butit servants, left Leh for Yurkand. Some 
distance ont they were joined by Dad Mahomed, and on the fifth day 
after he had joined them, viz. April 5, 1288, they crossed the Karakoram 
pass. Dalgleish, who wax ahead of the others, crossed first, and jmst 
under the crest of the pass trod down @ place in the sow and pitched 
his tent after which he had his tea. Just ax he had finished, the reat 
arrived, and linving taken hia udvice as to.a snitably place, pitehed 
theirs, and then got their toy ready. Whilo they were drinking it, 
Daigleish went to their tent, They rose up, and asked him to sit down 
and. have some. He excused himanif from drinking any tea, snying ha 
had already had his, but sat down amongst them, and said be wonld 
take a little bit of bread to show that there was no ill fooling: ‘The 
conversation then turned on Dad Mahomed's. affairs, and Dalgivish 
advised Lite not to return to India at present, whore he had. many 
creditors, but to dv caravan work between Yarkand and. Shahidulla, 
aud only return when he had saved ynough to pay his debts. * But,” he 
added, “it will be necessary to live quietly, and above all, restrain your 
luve of hospitality,” Dad Mahomed eid, * Yos, but wo havo « aying 
that no man ever rtined himself by kindness to others.” Dalgleish 
dnswored, “Yes, that is true, and kindness to-others ie remembered in 
the next world as welliaw in thie: tut still 1 advise you to restrain 
yourself.” Shortly after thie Dad Mahomed rose, Dalgloish asked him 
Whore ho-wus going. Hy» «aid, “I will be back directly,” aud went cut, 
Te then went and got hin gun, and coming behind tho place where 
Dalgleish was sitting, fired through the tent. Doigtviah, struck through 
the right ahoulder, uttered a ery, staggored forward and endeavoured 
to escape to his tent where his arms wero; but his assailant interposed, 
attacking him with «sword, Dalgleish did all that an unarmed wan 
vould do, endeavouring to close, and even seizing the sword-blade 
betwoan his hands; bat what coald an unarmed do againet an armed 
man? The only thing that deluyed the inevitable restilt was the thick 
clothes Dalgleish had on, and the difficulty of cutting tu effect through 
them. At last Dalgleish foll on hisfavein the snow, and Dad Mahomed, 
wtanding over him, continued hacking till all was still, ‘The Botin 
ant Andyaniy, terrified, stood looking on, and did net come to the 
tesco, Hugh Dalsteish’s dog showed them anu example, and gave then 
au opportunity by seizing the murderer by the log. After. the murder 
Dad Mahomed made: Dalgleish’s servant prepare # meal for him, and 
then, quietly went to sicep on his victim's bed, first making the 
Andyanis ewear, on what purported to be « Koran—though I believe it 
war not one, there not being ove amongst the party—that they would 
not tell what thoy had seen. But aa cne of them told me,“ We swore 
with our lips, but in our hearts we said we would,” ‘The Butis wanted 
+ Ramada tome Tam eee 
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to return to Leh, but the murderer made them go severe} marches 
further on, und then cut off their pigtaile and told them to be off. As 
they retired, hu fired peveral shots at them to quicken their movements. 
Separating neur Killian, Dad Mahomed .and tho Aniyanis mailo their 
way by different routes to Yarkand. There the Hindu and othur 
merchants from British India were yery mnch exuited aboat the murder, 
and going in 4 body to the yamen, requested) that the nitirderer -bo 
arrested: but the Chinese officials would not do anything. excusing 
thetuselves on the plea that neither the :urderer vor bis victim were 
Chinese subject. After passing « few days in Yarkand, the murderer 
qhietly continued his way to Kashgar, and although his presence there 
was well known, he actually baving appeared before a mandarin to 
answer # charge of indebtedness brought against him by « Kashurian 
called Mojhaidin, and although the Russian Qoeaul, Mr. Petrovsicy, 
repeatedly urged them to do wo, the Chinese officials refused to arrest 
him, and he left Kashgar by the Aksu road, after which he disappearei] 
from. view: ; 

When { received inxtrantions to apprehend hias, it secmed tome an 
impossible task. Tfere'T was in a Mohammedan country where the people 
wonld almost to-a man ail the murderer and obstruct me ‘Thyre was 
‘no police tovassist. Being » European and conmajnently conspienous, 
all my movements wonld be known, while. the niarderer could pass 
anywhere unobserved, ‘The whole ideu appeared to nit. impracticable, 
bnt suleeynent evonts showed that Captain Ramesy, with whom the 
idew had originated, was correot in his estimation of ita feasibility. Ov 
recefring the letter, I was quite nonplussed as to low to begin. Et 
seemod to mb absolutely certain that Dad Mabonwd would not give mo 
w chanos uf gutting ‘near him myeelf; so if anything was to bre does 
it hud to bo done throngh well-brited natives of the country. But 
whete were reliable natives to be found? ‘There was not 4-max in the 
country perasnally known to myself, and, for all I knew to the contrary, 
tlie fitat mun to who I said anything would go straight of and tell the 
munterer. Thinliing it over, T determined to consult one of the small 
Hindu trading usmuunity living in the elty; they, I know, wonlil 
have no ayuipathy with » Mohammedan and amurderer. So bsent for one 
that seemed an intelligent man, and asked bis advice. He said at once, 
* Consult Mahomed Yuonns, akskal.of the Badakshis; be is not only u 
straightiorward man, but be hates all Kakars and Dad Mahomed in 
particular." Taking the Hindu'y advice, I sent for Mahomed: Yunnne, 
who, a# thé Hindu had anticipated, turned out to be very keen on 
havitig the niurderer arrested, and alferud to lend me his brother and 
<overa) more men t kid in the search. After consulting him, I started 
for Kashgar to find ont if could get any infurmution there before com-~ 
pleting my plans, while Major Cumberland left by the Marallashi road 
to look for stags. 
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On arrival at Kashgar, I found that Mr. Petrovsky was away on lesve, 
but Mr, Lutach, who was acting for him, gaye me all the information in 
his power. He was, however, unable to form any conjecture as to where 
the murderer was likely to be, #0 there war nothing to do but search. 
One party I sent to Balkh and Mazar i Sharif to watch that country. 
They took with them s letter written in Persian, explaining who they 
wero aud what they were doing; bat it was only to be shown to high 
officials, or in cade of urgent necessity, such as in the event of their being 
arrested-aa spies by the Afghan authorities Another party were to go 
to Samarkand and Bokhara. Mr, Lutsch kindly gave me « passport 
for them, and in addition 1 gave them « letter written in French and 
Kuglish, stating that they were in. search of the murderer, whoni they 
could both identify; and I hoped that, in the event of their applying to 
any Russian officer for assistance, they would receive it, 

Having staried off these parties, I set out towards Aksu by the road 
taken by the murderer when he left Kashgar. What I hoped was that, 
if he was ahead of me, he woold either ge into Mongolia, where an 
Afghan would bo as conspicuous as myself, or north into Siberia, where 
he would, probably fall into the hands of the Kussians, all their ontposts 
having doseriptions of him; or, in the event of his doubling back, hw 
would probably ran up against ory partios at Samurkand, Bokhara, or 
Balkh. 

Travelling along the rowd wus-very casy and pleasant; my baggage 
was carriel in an aruba, or cart with fonr horses, three being harnessed 
wa leaders, and one in the shafts, while 1 rode myself, The weather was 
bright and frosty, and we got over the ground at about five miles un 
hour, just double the pace a caravan in the hills usually goes at. Aksu 
is the only unplessant recollection I have of that journey. There the 
Chinese were a terrible pest, crowding into the serai in which I halted, 
regularly mobbing me. At one time it seemed ae if things were going 
to terminate in a fight; I had determined to be good-natured with them 
an long as possible, but at last my pationce became exhausted. One of 
them endeayoured to bolt with the dinner my servant had brought, and 
puton the table forme Hungry livman nature could not stand that; 
seizing the dish with one hand, I struck him in the mouth with the 
other, the result being a yell from the mob as he Innded outaide, 
Thinking they meant to come on, I seized a varbine and took up 
strategic position in the doorway; but nothing happened—they only 
yelled, and T, getting tired of standing, sat down, Tho Rossian akekal 
of the Andyanis, who had received inatroctions from Mr. Lutech to sid 
me in any way, was vory attentive, and assisted me in making porchuses, 
eto. From Aken J continued my journey east to Kuchar, a town of 
much the same character, and containing the wame olmoxious Chinese 
and pleasant Turkis About this region one alsy begins to meet with 
Tungenis, a race of Mussulmayn Chines. ‘Their physique is mch 
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superior to that of other, Chinese, probably owing to their being less 
dissipated and abstaining from drags. In their manners they show 
@ certain amount of Oriental dignity aud courtesy, and none of the 
childish insolonee of the Chinese, At Kuchar T happened to hear of s 
man answering to the description of Dan Mabomed, who lived further 
east, #9 I sent a ynan to. ene if it really wus he. Word was to be 
brought to me in the jungles south of the road, whence I could have 
dropped dows suddenly and unoxpeotedly at any point on the main 
Toad. 

Having sent this man off, 1 discharged the araba, engaging five 
ponies as transport in its place, and then started for Shahyar, two days’ 
qnuroh distant. But we had not gono five miles before one of the ponies 
dropped dead, presumedly from heart-disoaso ; thia oceasioned a day's 
dolay, us wnother had to be procared fo its stead. Shalhyar, which was 
yoachod by a double march, is a scattered village situated ina belt of 
cultivation running into the jungle country. Here, on arrival, J found 
Major Cumberland, who had come from Aksu by a sonthern ronte, 
keeping close to the river. We spent a couple of duys together, and then 
ported, he going north to Yuldus, while I started west through « 
seemingly endless plain covered with tall feathery grass (Phragmites 
communie) and patches of spreading poplar (Populus Euphration). and cut 
up by winding rivers. The inhabitants are extremely few in namber, 
and consist of shepherds living in isolated huts soattered along the banks 
of the rivers, and having in their charge enormous herds of sheep. At 
one station there werv said to be ten thonsand sheop ull owned by one 
man. ‘These shopherds are an extremely nice, simple, hospitable 
people: On my arrival at their huts, they would run out and take my 
Lore: then usher mo in, and, spreading « felt in front of tho fire, invite 
mo to be sented while they got tes ready. At night Thad diffionlty in 
preventing them from giving up their hits entirely to we and sleoping 
in the upon, a sacrifice that, considering that the thermometer went 
boluw zero, one would hardly expect them to wish to make. 

In summer the inhabitants of the Kuchar and Bugur districts take 
their flocks up into the mountains lying to the north, firing the grasa 
Lefore leaving, but the people in the Lob district remain down all 
the year round. These Lob peoplo appear to bo in a mitch more back- 
ward atate than their neighbours; their houses are simply rough shelters 
nade from long grass, and they live almost entirely on fish canglit in 
‘the rivers and amall lakes with which the district abounds, The 
Chines never visit the country, bot I heard » ramour that they 
intended to establish « station there for the collection of taxes. 

As regards the game to be found in the district, tigers ary fairly 
uamorons, but [ never aaw the tracks of a leopard, nor could the in- 
habitants give me wny information as to their being suck: an animal. 
Stags are found, but are extremely hard to shoot, owing to the thick 
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jungle. Ax a rule, when travelling through the thick tall grass, all 
one wes is the tops of their antlers as they gallop off when disturbed, 
wad getting one must always be a pure matter of chance, This 
sting has been often called the maral atag, but the word ix mia- 
applied, maral being simply the Turki for “hind.” Tho stag ia called 
bogha, ‘Fravolling esst, tho teran, or gavelle, becomes soarcer, evidently 
preferring « more open conntry. At tho southern edge of this strip of 
jongle-covered country wild camels aro found; they have two hamps, 
aud are ematlor than tame ones At all times thoy are hard to bring 
to book, as they wander about a great deal, and the heat chanoc is to 
wateh a place where they come to drink; but when snow is on the 
ground they don’t require to drink, but simply elake their thirst by 
eating it. At that time it is almost a hopeless task looking for thom. 
Wild pig are met with, but I only ninember seeing one sounder, xo they 
cannot be very numerons. Of smaller animals hayes, foxes, and wild 
cats seem to be the chief representatives. The commonest game bird 
is the pheasant (Shouei/), but. to shoot it it i+ necessary to have a dog; 
without one it might be possible to trayel for weeks und nevor discover 
that there was a pleasant in the country, The partridge ( Pordeix 
barbutus) is found reand the edges of any seuttered patches of cultivation, 
ond is a noble bird rising freely, quite unlike hie Indian cousin, ibn 
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grey partridge, 
On the north of the Charan river « blight seems to have fallen on 


the country. ‘The greater part of the land is absolutely without grass; 
dead trees Jay strown about, and some are standing perfectly dry and 
withered up, but perfect even to the smallest twig. A weird bit of 
comntry with one redeeming point about it—tho dead trees make grand 
camp fires, and one bas not even the trouble of ontting them down. 
The two lakes Shari Kamosh and Rabs Kul, that are marked on all 
our maps, puztled mie completely, No one in the conntry had ever 
heard of them, anil my route went right across the place where one of 
them was marked, but no lake did 1 see Thu Yangi Darya, or New 
River, is said only t have exinted for ten years. 

As aothing had been heani of the man answering to the description 
of Dad Mahomed from Bugur, I returned to Kuchar hy the main oud 
tinning at the foot of the Tian Shan mountains, whoss snowy peaks 
could be seen rising up above the haze that seems ever present in 
Purkistan. At Kuchar, where I halted for several days, a Turki who 
had been. in: Indie need to come and sit with me in iny room in the 
strai. One day in conversation he told me abont an ancient vity he 
know of built indergronnd in the desert. 1 thought at first that he 
tueant ono of the ordinary buried cities of the Gobi Desert: but he in- 
sisted that it was something quite different, and explained that it was 
umlorground by the wish of the people that made it, not by reason of « 
saudstorm. He: told me, also, that he-and one of bis friends had gone 
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there and dug Yor buried treasure, bat had found nothing except a book. 
T asked to soe itjanid, going away, he roturned jn about an hour, bringing 
some shoots of birch bark covered with writing in a Sanseritic character 
and held together by two boards. I bought them frou him, aud it was 
fortunate I did eo, as they have sinew excited 4 considerable amount of 
interest-in the learned world; they aro believed, by those best qualified 
to judge, to be the-most anciont Asiatio mannscripts in existence. When 
T asked him to take me to this interesting place, he demnrred a good deal 
on the ground that the people would Kill him if he took a Earopean 
there; but at last he consented on condition that we went at night, so as 
not to be seen. ‘This I readily agreed to do, ond, starting ut midnight, 
wo marched steadily forward in a westerly direction. When daylight 
broke we had left cultivation far bebind, and were on the shouldors of a 
range of low gravelly hillajand away to the south a narrow strip of green 
with houses at intervals marked tite course of a canal. 

Keeping on, we came to the carious old erection from under which 
the mantscript lad been unearthed. Similar erections are found im 
differont parts of (hiness Turkistan, several in the Kuchar district, and 
ond on the porth hank of the river at Kashgar. They wre solid and buiit 
of sun-dtied bricks and wooden beams, now crumbling away. In shape 
they roughly neemble a gigantic cottage loaf about 50 feet high. 
Judging from the weather-beaten appearance they present, and taking 
into consideration the fact that the snow and rainfall in these parts is 
alavost nominal, it is very evident that they must bo of great antiquity. 
The natives attribute them to King Afrasiab, but as 4 general rule 
everything ancient is attributed by the Turkis to that monarch, who 
Hourished shout 580 nc. Close by on the banks of a river wore the 
remains of the ancient underground city of Mingoi, to which my guide 
had promised to take ine, Crodsing the river on the ico, I was able to 
have a gvod view of the hills that had been tunnelled to tanks the city. 
These hills appear te have been munch worn away by the action of the 
river, High upon the face of the cliffs overlooking the water the musts 
of what lave been habitations are to be sees, portions of the tunnelled 
bills haying been worn away in anch & maunoras to show sections. 

Hetnrning across the river, Denterad one of the tunnels. [t was shaped 


AB represents « tuonel 60 yarls long by 4 lirond through a tongue- 
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wwped hill Cand D are the entrarices, the Lill beitg almost per- 
pendicular at A and B. 1, 2, 3, 4,6, are oolls. The walls have been 
flustered, and what appears to be the remains of geometrical patterns 
could be made out. According te the natives, many similar dwellings 
are found in the neighbourhood. 

From thix place we went to Faizalad, and, having spont the night 
there, next day marched down the banks of # canal to Charshataba ; 
tho whole way it was like one continued farm, As the canal wan free of 
ice, numbers of wild duck were collected in if, and I shot thirteen, 
mostly pintails ; had Leared to do so, there would have been no diffigulty 
in shooting very many more. 

On my reture to Shabyar T heard that a native had killed » tiger in 
w pitfall, and I osked if I might see the akin; hut the owner refused, 
fearing that I might take it from him hy force, in which ease be wonld 
be ponished hy the amban at Kuchar, who expected to receive all 
valuable skins of animals killed in the district. Tho Turki are quite 
childish in their timidity. 

Leaving Shabyar on Maroh (i, I crossed the river on tho joa, H 
was rather dangurons work, ae the ice wus beginning to break up, and 
the day previons a man and « bullock had been drowned. However, we 
got safely over, tat next day it would have been too late, and tho only 
thing to do would have heen to wait for a week, and then crossin = boat. 
It is only about 100 yards wido, but very deep, 

The country on the south bank is of mmoh the same character oy 
eant. of Shahyar—forest and tall grass with sheplords' stations scaitered 
ubout,. South of one of these stations are the remains of the ancient 
city of Shahr-i-Khuttuk, now buried in the sands of the desert. ‘Tho 
neighbourhood ia considered » good place to find wild camels. The 
natives have ail sorts of extraordinary stories about tho desert. In it 
there are. supposed to be honses with golden doors, guarded by spirits, 
who would punish any ono bold enongh to approach. <A daring man 
from Khoton, whose cupidity wae excited, gathering some kindred spirits 
together, undeterred Ly warnings, resolved to ponctrate; but after 
gving » certain distance, all the party, with the oxception of one who 
guided them back, were struck with blindness. Since then no ene has 
endeavoured to penetrate the mysteries of that unknown land. 

At the forry of Khoten-Khemer we reorossed the river, which js 
100 yards wide, 12 feet deep, and has a current of 26 amiles an honr. 
The conntry on the roud to Matin, near whick there ars more buried 
ruins, is of a much poorer character than south of tho river; the tall 
grass jungle, interspersed with forcast, being replaced by « poor serub, 

At Matan we crossed the Aksu river by a ferry, ond entered the 
wall-cultivated district of Anat, much out up by irrigation canals. 
Thence through « forest country, with Iut little grasy, to Yaka Kuduk 
on the main road. und back to Kashgar, which was reached on April 1, 
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when signs of spring were to be scon on every. sido. Tho coldest 
tompernture that had been registerdd at the consulate wae zero; the 
steatent cold Thad experienced was in the neighbourhood of Aksu, where 
the thermometer went down to —104" Fabr. Shortly after my arrival 
at Kashgar, 2 messenger artived from Saniarkand with nows of the 
apprebension Gf the murderer, He had been seen in the bazaar by the 
two men I had sent there, Ono remained to watch him, while the other 
went off with my letter to the governor, who on reading it promptly 
sunt Out a party to secre the sourderer, T feol much indebted to the 
governur fur the kind and prompt way in which he acceded to the 
Tertiest contained in my letter, 

Possibly no country in the world has « bistory which i# mich a long 
aniocession of stories of invaslons and stragglés for the mastery between. 
different peoples as Kashgaria Thess peoples or nations, from the 
Scythians down to the Chinese, haye in many caves differed enorinously 
in race, the result being that at the present day, in the bazaar at 
Kashgar, amongst the natives every type of fave may be seen, from the 
typical Mongol to the typical Aryan. 

While I had teen following Dad Mahoted’s tracks, I received 
intimation that Amir Mahomed, brother of Dad Mahomed, had come 
from India, and was following me; so I pot a man on to follow him. 
Thus the whole thing tured into # sort of procession, Now that 
Dad Mahomed had besn caught, Amir Mahomed felt it incumbent on 
him to do somothing to avenge his brother, My servants got terribly 
frightened, ay whenever they went into the bazaar they wore threatened 
by the murderer's compatriota. On ono occasion my Kashmiri cook 
returned much agitated, and said » Pathan had told him in the town, 
“You and your master are very proud. of yourselves just now; but it 
ix « long way back to India, and you are not safe there yet." On ono 
oseasion, happening to be awake in the night, I saw a man is the 
moonlight dimb over the wall into the garden I was glesping in. I 
jumped up, and seizing a carbine, tried to get a sight on him; but he 
alnnk back inte the shade, and I could not make him out. After I had 
waited for what scemod an age in hopes that he would show himself, 
he suddenly muds « rush, jumped a wall, and disappeared from view, 

A fow days Inter Amir Mahomed had his throat cut, a matter of 
great satisfaction to me, After that I felt no anxiety, belioving as 1 
did that he was the only man in the country who would probably 
attempt to assassinate any of my servants or myself. 

On. June 18 1 received information from Mr. Lutech that the 
murderer whose extradition Thad been awaiting had committed suicide, 
#0 there was nothing fur me to do but to return to India, which I did 
at once, reaohing Simla on August 16. 


No. IH. —Manen, 1895.) ‘ 
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THE FALLS OF THE TSANG-PO (SAN-PU), AND IDENTITY OF 
THAT RIVER WITH THE BRAHMAPUTRA. 
By Surgeon-Major L. A- WADDELL. 

Noxs of the trained Indian surveyors, 40 far as I remember, have yet 
penetented to the falis of the great Tsang-po river, in the lower part of 
ite course through Tibet; but by hearsay reports these falls have been 
placed about 29° 90’ N. lat. and 94° 171' E, long., between the districts of 
Kong-bu and Pema-koi.* Under such cizcumatances the attache sketch 
by « Lama artist, who is a native of the last-named district, and who 
knows the place well, may be interesting ; especially aa all those Tibetans 
who have visited the fall, to whom I showed the sketch, recognized the 
genoral correctness of its leading featurss. 

For several miles above the falls, the river rans, a¢ already known, 
in « narrow precipitous defile along which no path is practicable. The 
falls can only be approached from below the gorge, where, ax they form 
ws places of pilgrimage, a rude monustery is located. Their height is 
catimated at about 7) fest, and they sre enveloped, as shown in the 
picture, by clouds of mist and spray, and the cliffy ara covered by ml+ 
tropical vegetation, and tiger lurk in the neighbourhood. 

The Joonl Lamas relate to the awestruck pilgrims that amid the 
thundering water stands a king-levil of the T’ag-po type, as described 
ani figured by me in my recent book on ‘The Buddhism of Tibet,’ and 
henes the place is called *‘I"ag-po.” This devil is placed there under 
a spell by the Lamas, and when the river is low, the faithful can see his 
figure louming dimly through the falling waters, as indicated in the 
picture. 

Aa regards the still unsettled question of the identity of the ‘Tibetan 
Teang-po with the Bralmaputra, J have seen no reference, in the bulky 
publications on the subject, to the evidence afforded by etymology. 
Now, it is interesting to note that the Tibetan word Twang-pu ie the 
literal equivalent of the Sanskrit Hrahmaputra, and means “the son of 
Brahms.” And » curious Tibetan fegend associates Krahmaputra with 
the Tsang-po river nosr Lubasa. ‘The legend relates how the son of 
Thi-erong-don-tsan,t who reigned about 750 a.p., wae drowned in the 
river, and the king ordered that the river at that spot should receive 
a cortain number of lashes daily, aa a punishmont for tts crime. After 
» time the spirit of the riyer, unable to endure any longer auch an 
nnjust punishment, appeared before the king in the form of Brahmaputra, 
and besonght the king to cast a piece of wood into the river. On this 
being done, the wood was immediately carried off down stream. In 
this way the river-spirit showed that the water which drowned the 


* See General Heport, Survey of ladis Department for 1898-47, Appendix, p xxix. 
Tome-kot ) ia strictly a Maca} subdivision of Kong-bn district 
+ Bpalt Khri-srong-lets-tenn. 
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prince had lung since passed on, and that the water now at the spot 
was wholly innocent of the offence for which it was being whipped. 
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But ae Hindn mythological names, such as Brahma, were unknown 
to the Tibetans before the reign of Srong-tsan-gam-po in the seventh 
century, at, it is practically certain that this interpretation of the 
Tibetan word, as synonymous with the Indian god Bratuma, is of much 
more modern date, und is, T think, due to the Tamas, like the Brahmans 
in regard to many of the vernacular river-names of India, baving twisted 
the tiative namo #0 as to give it a mythological meaning. 

For the common Tibetan pame for the river is Teang-po,* not 
Trang-po, and it means" the pure one,” which is a common title of 
rivera in general, and evidently denoting the well-known character of all 
gteat rivers to purify themselves quickly from organic contamination. 
And this river, a8 tho largest river of Central Tibet, is called *« The Taany- 
po" par ercellence ; just aa the Ganges and many other great rivers are 
known to the natives simply as “the river.” The upper course is called 
Yaru-Tang-po, which merely means “ Upper Tsang-po,” and the pro- 
vince through whioh it here flows is called ‘Txang.t 

Still, it is remarkable to find that the etymdlogy of this river is so 
near to that of Brahmaputra, and that its root is certainly cognate with 
that of Brahma. 

And in an indigenous work on the geography of Tibst,t written 
abont two hundred years ago, the author writes, § that “the rivers of 
U-Taang (i, Contral and Western Tibet), on uniting, discharge into the 
Lohita or the Sita river." The Lehita ix, of course, a classic Indian name 
for the Brahmaputra river, The Sita possibly is iniended for Sadiya, 
as the Lamas often employ notoriously corrupt forms when dealing with 
hearsay foreign names, for the Lamaist author is unlikely to have con- 
fnsed it with the Sita river, ane'of the four great rivera of Hindu myth. 
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Tne explorations of the Russian gevlogist, M. Obrucheff, in Eastern, Central, and 
South-Kastern Mongolia, throw #o much new light on the orogmplhical and geological 
structure of this region, including the Nan-shan highlands and parts of the Chinese 
provinces of Han-su and Shen-el, that they well deserve 9 special notive. 

M. Obracheff started for his journey from Kyakhta, and followed first the usual 


* gTeuii-po. 

+ Ou the other hawl, it inof coarm powible that this river te named after the 
province; Imt improbable, as the word La, es noted, a general title of rivors. 

3 beTon-pohisbyin-bdag-byung-ti'ub, by glong-rdol Lama, an author who is 
entitled by some with the fit Dalal Lama Ngag-eang LA-rang-Gyet'vo—tho fifth of 
tho so-called Grund Lamas of Lhasa. ; 

§ eTeung tine guyls kyi ehha ‘dree-pe tu Lokitn chhu-po Sita yang zer (extracted 
from chaptor lL page 5, of above-icted Look). 

| Azveetin of tho East Siberian Bronch of the Russian Geographical Society, vol 
xxiv, part S-4 (Irkutsk 1893); the Eepert of the Russian Geographical Society for the 
Year TS, pp. 12 ey. und Tivertia of the Russian Geographical Society, yol, sxx. 1-4 
(Bi Petersburg, 1604), 
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route to Pekin: Thonoe he raplily crossed the distance to Thil-yitan-fu, atrendy 
explored by Richthofen, and therefrom bo began his most loteresting: 

Prom this Chinese ety, situated in about 87° 66° N. lat andl 82° 14" BE. lomg., he 
wat weitwanls, crossing South Ondde to Nin-aya, vn the luft bank of the Yellaw 
river at the foot of the Ala-sian mountains, Prom Nin-sya he jocriieyed bouth- 
west, on the loft bank of the river, to Lan-clus-fu, at the south-custern extremity 
of the Nan-shan highlands These highlands were crowed in several directions, 
and Su-chay, at the olhur (aorth-westeru) extremity uf the highliivls, way reached; 
the result being an crographical map of the whole system of these highland’, which 
finally brings some order into the bewildering chaor of mountains wanally repre- 
sented them on our map) ‘From Si-chas, the traveller’s intention was to proceed 
eastwards, across the Ala-shan und Ordos plateaus; but he bail the chance, if «e 
are permitted to say a0, to find no guides for that journey, and he was comjuilled to 
proceed north-csst, down the Edzin-gol, aud. further till, as for an the Gurban- 
saik et teonntalin (the south-eastern extranity of the axtern Altaf), and thus th 
explora very little-known part of Central Mongolia’ After Wayiny gone 40 fur 
north (45° N. jat.), he bad evidently to return sonth-sonth-cast in onder to rendli 
prs. cae ext ae rag baperngdier a Sate ebeehritem pwn? ie 
poses ty start for the exploration of the central Nan-slian, the Easterti Tinn-shan, 
and the Tolan depression, 

‘The importance of these Journeys ts self-evident. As to the general characters 
of the regions he has visited, M. Obrocheff describes them ux follows, after Luving 
subdivided the fiult of his explorations {nto Fast Mangolis, Central Mongolia, the 
Po ew fo the pinteats of Eastern Han-an and Northern 

“tl, 

The region between Kyakhta and Urge is desctibed ax an intermediite region 
between the periphery parts of Axia which have an outflow inty the ocean, snd 
Central Asin propor, which hay po such ontiow. Having simerged from beneath the 
sea muoh sooner than the latter, it hes had time to undergo fora long time denada- 
tion by the rivers, and therefore tho platenn has been divided {nto hills and 
which have been excavated befnre the setting in of the present dry period, during 
which the valleys (farther south have beet filled with loess. We lave, threfore, in 
the north of Urga, a highland with a dominating type of what the Germans desoribo 
as Rumpfgebirge [lt may be added to that charscteristlo that, it fact, the high- 
lands in the north of Urga belong to what the writer of these lines has descrited as 
the High Terrace of tho Great Plateau of East Asia. The plateau character of thin 
region ia only masked to the traveller by the deop excavations of the valinys, but it 
becomes spparent when the altitudes east ahd west of the higt,-read are coteultet. 
The usual carvan route followa here a sort of deep unl broad trunch, which Jdads 
gradnally from the level of thé Selenga to the water-parting of the Gabyn-da Can; 
this chain, continued further north-caat by the steep alopes of the Yablonovol ridge, 
constitutes the south-eastern border-ridge of thi: High Terrace." The High Terrace, 
in all probability, hax not been under the sea since the Carboniferuua or the 
Devoning period, and It conaists of crystalline nusttatified rocks in the north, and 
Cryetalline slates in its southern part.] 

Beyond Urgs begins the lower terrace of the plateau, which bas an altitude of 
from: 2000 to 3300 feet, aud is fringed, ix the néighbourhood of Kalgan, by the south- 
eastern bordertidge. The wholo represents, in Obracheff’s opinion, a plateau of 

marine denadation, and is covered with rough sand ani gravel, but nowhere with 
the loess deposits which Richthofen hay seen in North China, The rocks ootuist 


© * Ganeral Skvtch of the Orogmphy of Kast Siberia,” iu Memoirs of the Googra- 
phical Soviety, Generl Geography, rol. ¥- 
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chieily of crystalline schists aud slates, probably older than the Sinian formation, 
and partly of unstratified crystalline rocks, Sheets of lmsalts, which probably have 
flown after the disappearance of the sea, cover tham In some places. As to more 
recent formations, they are found at Baga-ude, and seem to belong to the Cretaceous; 
while still more recent. deposits, vot older than Tertiary, cover the tat heights 
whore they have resisted denudation. After the dissypearanoe of the interior Khan- 
khal sea, the preseut dry period began, aud the finer loam of the euperficial deposits 
has been carried away by the wind, while the heavier pebbles remain and now cover 
the surface of the steppe. Sandy spaces are vory limited, 

‘The casters Gobi is offen supposed to be a desert, but M. Obruchell shows that 
thie te not true, Eastern Mongalle has ita rains, which sometimes last in the 
wumtmer for two and three days in succession, and it has poms snow in the winter. 
Therolore it iy covered after the ming with patches of grace which dries up as the 
summer nvances, but provides the eamels and even the horses of the numerous 
tes-curavans with ueeessary food. Only the central depreasion ls bare, while the 
remainder deserves the name-of a steppe, but certainly now that of a desert. It ia 
widely different from the dusts of the Tarim or of the Alaxhan. 

Going now over to the Nan-shan highlands we must abandon the idea of follow- 
jog M. Obrncheff in the desetiption of his journeys In this mountain region, during 
which journeys he mot with Mr. and Mrs. Litgledain, who had erosacd the’ western 
part of the highlands, Sufficient to way that the Russian geclogiat hay croesed 
the whole system three times at its zouth-evtern end, and once at its nurth-weatera 
end. As to the middle parts, they have been crossed in parts by Potanin and by the 
brothers Giram-Grjimailo.. Ona small sketch-map minde at Sa-chau, sod printed in 
tho Jenestia (1824), M. Obrachielf gives the positions and the directions of the 
Aifteront mages, which all run roughly panillel to exch other, north-weat to south- 
euit, attaining heights up to 20,000 feet, and aro anow-clad in parts, while high 
valleys separate them from esch other, (nu this map an attempt in being made to 
counset the chief ranges of the north-western Nan-sban with those crossed in the 
south-east; bat,on account af a want of explotution of the middle parte of the high- 
Janda, much remains hypotietical in. this attempt. It may be hoped, however, 
that, on the grotrnd of his detailed explorations, which he intends to continue In the 
sentral highlands as well, M. Obruchelf, helping himself with Potanin's, Grum- 
Gejimailow’, and Littledale’s surveys, will be able to give es on his return a full 
erographical aketch of the whole region. 

In the mann time, | is well to notice his remarks relative to its leading features. 
Ay regards the name of Nan-shan (“Southern Mountains” of the Chinese), he very 
justly proposes to maintain it for the whole system, and to designate euch of the 
separate ridges by a special name, Following Prjevaleky, who already huz named 
two of the ridges of the north-western part by the nsmes of Humboldt and Rister, 
he proposes the name of Richthofen's Range for the outer north-eastern ridge of the 
highlands which hea at ite north-east foot the series of onses runing from Su 
chou to Han-chau aod Lyan-chau (uot to be confyuuded with Lan-chau, situated 
150 miles suuth-south-east ou the Yellow river)... ‘Ihe seound great range would be 
Humbolit's; it le cuntinued south-eastwards either in the Maling-shan, vr in the 
Taing-shi-tin. The thini range would be Ritter’s; and for the fourth and the fifth 
the names of Mushketos and Semenoil'’s Hidges are propowed. The south-eastern 
continumtions are eriden: by the Yellow fiver, when it 

' : oy pres through by : takes 

‘Without trauslating the wholo of the paper of M. Obruchelf on the Nau-Shan, 
#¢ would set the peesible to give hero hie many remake telative to thy characters 
aul heights of the inany seporste ridges and the lovgitudinal valleys which separate 
them. Stil) Jers wonld it be possible to reproduce liere the maas of information 
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relative to the geology of the Nan-shan system, which the explorer had wach splendid 
oppartauities to stuly during hie four journeys ncroes its whole width, aad which 
le gives with many dotaiie. | 

‘Tho fossils found in a widely eprend series of coal-bearing deposits will permit 
geologists to determine their age with exactitude, aml uo doubt the geological 
history of the region, now sketched in that paper, will appear with more complete- 
nese in Jater roparta. 

As to the other regions described by M.Obrachelf ina subsequent communication 
written at Hol-eyan in dansnary last yoar,* we may begin with Centril Mongolia. 
‘This region (whieh consprites the apace covered in the journcy from Sa-ehau north- 
wanls, and back to the Yellow rivor) is intersected by many ebains of mountains and 
hilla, always having the direction of either west-worth-west or north-east, They are 
sepurated from each other by broad depressions, having the charsctere of either 
lovgitudinal valleys or Hat depressions, enclosed ov all sides by mountalus. ‘The 
altitudes of the depressions vary from $400 and 3700 fect tn the south, and attain 
neuriy 5500 fect towards the South Altai, while the mountain rauges ocldom rise 
mors than £700 to 3800 feet abore the depressions, thua resching altitades of not 
more than 8200 feet. Wo thus have in Qeotral Mongolia a charactoristio plates 
from SOO) to 4000 feat high in the south, and 5000 feet in the north, with moun- 
tains rising about 3000 fest above its surface. 

A characteriatio feature of the ridges of Contral Mongolia (also of Kast Mongolia 
and North-Western Nan-shan) ia, that they all stand on broad pedeutale which 
sometimes reach one-half or two-thirds of their-relative beights sbore the depres 
sions. Thies pedextals have soft, smooth outlines, while what rises above them 
is alwaye rocky and divided into broken, ragged peaks. This feature (whatever its 
canse thay be) is general, but in some ridges it is especially wall pronounced. 

Like Kaatern Mongolia; Central Mongolia, sven in Ite worst part, the Golbin Gobi, 
hay not the characters of w desert; I$ te & steppe covered with grass and bushes, 
spd both camel and absep find food everywhere; very often, too, the hore. Only 


“Contral Mongolia,” M, Obracholf writes, “completely deowivad my 


hi 


tiom, Just as was the case last year with East Mongolia. Tnetead of the sand 
dexerte of our mapa, I foand broad ridges and rocky: hills, mostly, very low and 
much disintegrated, but certainly not sandy plains, There ia very little sand 
indeed, and the Joes, contrary to Richthofen's oplaion, is wanting here a# well. 
Broad valleys atl shallow depressions occupy the spaces between the ridges, and 
everywhore thar is vegetation. It is not a desert, but a steppe, and the pooreat 
parts of the Gulbin Gobt are oases in comparison with the tras deserts of the left 
banks of the Fidsin-gol, ‘lhe Mangols of the Southern Altai told me that my two 
liveses would not be able to cross the Golbin Gobi, as there is no grass at all, and 
they wilvised me to leave the borses with them—probably expecting to have them 


for themselves. Bat my horse have broaght na quite well to Sau-to-kho, aod 
though for the last comple of miles it was 1 who dragged the horse, anil not the 
horse which carried me, this fault of It was not with the Golbia Gobi, but with the 
lung Journey with very fow daye of rest, and the long marches upon, very little 
food; and then, the horses were not first rate creatures, and had been overworked 
in the Nan-shan.” 

The Ordos has o quite different character, In its western division, which has 
been visited by M. Obrucheff, a northern und & soathera part must be distingulshed, 
In the former, the platesa is covered with fist bille going in different directions, 





* Trcestin of tho Russian Croogmpliical Society, 184, 2 
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und riding but from.600 to.4300.feet ubore its surface, They consist of soft enti- 
stones, mostly horizontal, which are covered, especially Iu the neighbourhood wf the 
Yellow river, by low hills and turkhane (low deacs) of sand. The southern part, 
own to the southern frontier of tho Ordos, consists chietly of sandy darkians, with 
more or less wide flat depressions between them, which the Mongels name 
cheicame, ‘These are often bottoms of dried-up salt or frou water lakes. Similar 
sands cover the low left hunk of the Yellow river as far north we the Khans- 
naryn-ula ridge, which already belangs to Central Mongolia. 

In the south of the sandy:regions of South Ordos the country rises higher, and 
there begins the lowes platern of the Kastern Han-su and Northern Shen-e. On 
Weak epon it from the plainn of the Ordos, it hae tho aspect of « flat awellitig, 
1000 to 1500 feet of relative beight, divided by ravines into separste parts, named 
“mountains” by the natives. Even on our mapa, » range, Ta-guan-lin, ot Bo-yni- 
shan, is marked; but tn reality it does not exist, While crossing the region from ast 
to-wést, and agxin from north to youth, M. Obruchelf saw no ange, and only found 
+ loess. plateau, divided by a labyrinth of ravines into a number of table-topped 
hills, all of pearly equal height. ‘The slopes of the ravines show Jiest, “which 
covers the sate soft sandstones ax in the Ordos, This ravined plateau hes « 
width of about 180 miles, from the Ordog plains to the neighbourhoods of Tein-van-fu. 
Ite northern part is vory diffoult to travel pen, on acooant of the ravines which 
ote has continually to croee. ip ite middle, from Tkin-yan-fa to about Lin-tal, the 
plateau |e less ravined, ami is divided into table-like masses 7 to 27 milee wide, 
The read crossee for hours & plain covered with cornfields and villages, atid then, 
all on »auddon, ons sees a wide river-valley, ent in 1900 to 1300 foot deep into thi 
WMatesn. Tho innense amphithestres thus formed have thelr slopes in. namerons 
wmalt loos terranes, each of which is aout 15 to 20 fest high. 

Tho passage [rom the northera to the tmiddle part of thie plateau ie gradiial ; 
but not so from the middle to the southern part, which may have a width of about 


scen in their orientation from north-west to south-east, Two ranges, separated by 
the valley of the Tsin-yal-shin river, omy be distinguished, anid from beneath thy 
looss one nees the rocks fn sifu, which rise to the height of the platenn, and are 
sovered on their tope with but a thin sheet of loess. 

The altitudes above thu sen-level are—SL80 feet at Sen-to-kho, wherefrom the 
level gradually rises from the Yellow river to 4900 to 6000 feet, for the flat heights 
of North Ordos, and 4300 to 4000 feet for South Ordos (Borobalgasnn, 4340 feet). 


As to the geological remarks of M. Obracheff relative to the above three regions, 
they are in substance the following, The plateau of Central Mongolia comeduty 
ol crystalline non-stretilied rocks (granites, diorites, etc.), in the distribution af 
‘which the directions west-north-west to eaxt-sonth-east, and west-sonth-west ty 
sast-north-rast, prevail, pattly also north-north-west and hotth-north-cast, Orys- 
talline shiste (gneleses, mica-shiste, quartzites, ete.) and balf-oryatalline deposits 
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extend over Wort Ordos, which must have etood above ite level in the shapo of a 
wide istand or peninwila. in the explored parts of the Hansa and Shen-si pro- 
vinces, limestones, probably Silurian, are sees, and they are covered with pust- 
Carboniferous horizontal deposits. These Iutter are covered In their turn with a 
theet of unstratified clay, attaining the thickness of fron: 240 to 400 feet, which fs 
covered In ite turn with loess, 

The above gives, however, bat 4 tury faint ides of the extremely valuable 
observations of which M. Obrucheils reports arp full. If we do not aum them 
up with more fulness, it is only because we expect the explorer will give ux a still 
LGR ee ee eee ee ee 
w 

Ta-a letter dated Lau-~thau, March 29, 1894, and publishod in the Mist tee of the 
St. Petorsturg Zevestia (tHO4, by.), M. Obruchei¥ gives a sbort account of bin 
journey actess the Tuing-ling-shan, or Baster Kuen-lun, to the basin of the Se- 
chuan river, Aithongh the journay was sccomplished during the beet part uf the 
year—that is, towanis the end of the winter and at the beginning df the spring— 
the Russian explorer doscribes it ps the most unpleasant part of ail his travels. 
ier potthonanet sree breRn Feu sn wbashipe nike vite he 
tion of fan-palme, bamboes, and other aul-tropleal plants can sufficiently reward 
the traveller for the bail tous, the clouded why, and the discomfort of nights apent 
in dirty Chinese hotels amblet an pleequious population, Ho was happy to returu 
onde more to the lest brilliant, cold, and dusty nature of the north. 

On hie way from Lan~hau to Guan-yuan, eff Vin-syan, Kbol-yan, and Lu- 
yan, M. Obrnebeff partly followed the route of Richthofer ; bat on bis back jourusy 
to Lan-chaw be erosmed the Eastern Kaon-lun farther west, passing through the 
towns of Teechan and Minchau, and thus touching In some places the route 
followed by Potanin. The géological date obliected ditring the south wand joumnar 
fully confirm Richthofen's generalizations ; M, Obrachoff only remarks that he found, 
amidst the older deposits, in the neighbourhood of the towns Khoi-syan and Lyan- 
dan, wide, nearly Horizontal depesite of Mesozoic and, perhaps als, Kalnozole age, 
very similar to the Khan-khai Sea deposite, which show that the sca dedply pene- 
trated at that time Into the valleys of the Eastern Kuen-lun. The Ta-tyang-sher 
ridge, in the south of Khol-syan, reproventy the sonthern limit of the Loess. 

As to the part of the Kuen-iun which was visited during the back journey eid 
Tae-chau, ite orographical structure te similar to what Richthofen saw farther 
sat. Tho chains and valleys are due to a mighty: crovion; there are no * tec- 
tonic” Jongitudinal valleys, amd the tivere fiow in transversal valisys, eroded acres 
the ridges. The Archmnn granites and gucises and themighty U-tal formation are: 
missing; bat Cambrian or Lower Silurian depoeits ure widely developed. So also 
representatives of nearly all subsequent formations, up to the Tertiary deposits of 
the Khan-khai Ses und the Loess, ‘The latter appears sporadically in the north of 
Pi-shan; bat the Ling-yang-shen ridge may be taken as the southern Imit of the 
minst deposits of the Loess 

Great dislocations in the directions W.N.W. to E.S.E. in the northern part of 
the region, and W.S.W. to BLNLE. in ite southern part, have bullt wp this eystem of 
highlands, id the dislocations have lasted, grmdually diminishing im intensity, 
since the formation of tho coal-bearing parts of the Carboniferous system till after 
the retreat of the Khan-khai Sea, 

Binee the aboww letter was written, M. Obrucheff haa returned, wid Kuljn, 
to St. Potersburg, and he has delivered before the Rassias Geographical Society 
a lecture on hia journeys. Only a very brief report of this interesting communica- 
tion has hitherto been published in the papers. 
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As already mentioned in the Monthly Record, the geographival section of the 
Science Congress at Vienna last September was, during part of its sittings, divided 
into-% number of subsections, one of which concerned itself exclusively with 
phytical geography and coonnography, Special eflorte were male by Professor 
Penck to obtain a progranune for this latter which should be thoroughly representa- 
tive of recent work in all departments of the subject, Ata sitting devoted to the 
now science of limnology, the work of Dr. H.R. Mill in the Clyde dou-area and. in 
the English lakes was dinoussed, and M. A. Delebecque's atlas of the Franch lakes 
exhibited. Dr. J, Milllner (Gratz) described the atlas of the Austrian Jakes, of 
which the first part, including the lakes of the Salakammergut, ia ready for pabli- 
cation. The secoorl part is in preparation, under the editorship of Profeswor Penok 
and Dr, E Richter, and will deal exlisustively with the Csrinthian lakes and the 
northern part of the Lake of Garda. In this connection, Dr. Ricliter read w com- 
manleation on {iit coundings and temperature observations in the Austrian part of 
Lake Gania. Over 120 soundings have been made, 4 relatively much larger 
Humber than has been made by the Italiana, who lave coly 400 in an ares twenty 
Shute as great, The greatest depth in the Austrian section is 170 fathoms againat 
189 fathoms in the Italian; the rellef of the tasin is extremely simple, the banks 
sloping steeply down to a point where the bottam farms a comparatively level 
Plain, Tne. chaune} of tho Sarce ia only Indicated by « sublacustrine bar, in 
strong eoptrast to the well-marked cours: of the Rhine through the Lake of Con- 
stance, and of the Rhone through the Lake ofGeaera, Tho distribution of tempera- 
ture is rexnarkable, as appears from the following— 


Depth (fathoms)... > « 0 IL 30° 27 'B5' 149406170 
Temperature (Fabr.) .. .. 662 G51 S68 300 480 409 


which discloses the presence of a “transition layer* (Sprungechicht) between 11 
and 18 fathoms, with « sudden drop ls. temperature of 3" Fabr. The $5? Fahr. 
reading iu the highest bottom temperature yet obacrved in a European lake. 

An interesting account was given of Mr. L. ron Lodzy’s (Budapest) work for 
the Hungarian Geographioal Society in the Balaton lake, which has taken the form 
of ‘= complete hydrographié eurvey, including soundings and mensurement of 
surface levels. So:far-ns the work has gone, the resulta slow that the southern 
Fart of the lake is very phaliow; the banks go down steeply toa depth of about 
Sifeet close to the shore, ani) in the middle of the lako the depth iu barely 2 
foet greater. The maximum depth—45 foet—is found near the ‘Ithany peninsula 
00 the worth-western aide, in the narrowest part of the luke, and Je thin strait 
the wind produces # curmmt which sometimes attains o velocity of 12 to 
3 miles an hour, Kvidence of the occurrence of “seiches "— waves dua 
to differonces of barometric presiure at the two ends of the lake—hna aleo 
heen obtainel, and their period has been estimated at 43 minutes A network of 
meteorological stations round the Balaton lake provides data for investigating, in 
the first place, the nature and amount of jis water-supply, and both in the wide 
Moppe region to the south and the hilly country to the north phenological observa- 
Hans are beitrs made with the viow of ascertaining what influence the lake hus on 
the districts surrounding it, The geological investigation of the basin by borings 
haa.sliown that to thé south tho bottam is aand ; to the north, mud 8) foot thick in 
places; and auderneath, » stiff tenacious clay. Some 18 feet below the surface of 
the water a bed of pest was bared through, showing that at ove tinw the level of 
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the lake was mich blow St* present position: and there are marks of water as 
much as 100 feet above the present level, indicating a wide range within compara- 
tively recent times. High levels are recorded in 1776, 1820-22, 1857, and 1879. 
In 1865 the surlace of the lake was 7 feet lower than in 1879, the volume of 
water thite doubling itself in fifteen years, ‘Ibe physical resulte obtalned so far are 
to the effect that the waters of the jake are grey in colour, and that the winter 
covering of Ice attains a thickness of 18 inches, Biological investigations have 
disclosed the presence of 460 animal specias and a varied microscopic fora, 
Special attention ie being directed to the Plankton. 

Among the more strictly meteorological communications, those of Dr. Woeelk of 
(St. Potersburg) were of special intorest. From recent observations, Dr, Woeikof has 
been confirmed in the balief that the intense winter ool of North-eastern Siberia Le a 
very local phenumeaon. 15 January, 1803, the air temperature recorded at a valley 
station in the province of Yeniseisk was 30° Pahr. colder than at a neighbouring 
atation 1000 feet xbove it, and further to the north-east intense vold in the ralloys 
inmet be of froyuont occurrence. If alevation I+ taken inte account in discussing 
the records of Siberian stations, x great pole of cold is not revoguined In the north- 
enatern part of that ares, but it & found that a stratunof ait having o lower mean: 
temperature lies over Greenland (Nansen's observations) and the North American 
archipelago, aa woll az over the Antarctic contingut. lu another paper Dr. 
Woeikof discussed the day temperatures of the lower layers of alr, as observed: by 
the Assmann aspiration paychrometer. The observations showed that with bare 
voll in full sanahine the air resting immediately on the ground was 22° to 36° 
Pahr, wurmer than that three-quarters of an inch above it, and that this layer 
again was 45° to 4°5° Pakr. warmer than the alr 20 toches from the ground. At 
20 inches the temperature was etlil 16° Pabr. warmer than in a Wild's shelter 
10 feet ftom the surface. The rate of fall of temperature clow to the ground ts 
oortainly remarkable, 

Dr. Briickner (Berns) discussed further researches an the effects of variations of 
climate on farming, pointing out that in oceanic and insular climates a bad harvest 
was usunily caused by excessive rain, while in continental climates droughts were 
mom frequently responsible for damage ta crops. 

On the motion of Dr, Noumayver (Hamburg), the combined sections represent- 
ing geography, geodesy, meteorulogy, and physics, paasad the following resolution. 
expreesing their sense of the immense importance of Antarctic exploration to all 
branches of gclonce: ‘That the Association of German Scientista and Physicians 
desires to urge upon the German Geographantag the advisability of directing its 

Attention 10 tie question of penetrating and exploring the Antarctic 
continent, at ite meeting at Broun In April, 1895, and of ensuring that the views 
of German specialists shall be adequately expressed at the International Geographical 
Congress in ly~midon in 1806. In support of these efforts, ik is proposed that a report 
should be drawn up embodying scientific opinion geuerally on the subject, the rupart 
to be presented at the next meeting of the Aseciation in Litbeck. 

Daring the sittings of the Association an exbibition of objects bearing on 
goography and geology was held in the rooms of the University. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL WORK BY THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF 
CANADA IN 1894. 
By Dr. G. M. DAWSON, OMG, FRE 
Some geographical results of importance have again been obtained in 
connection with the operations of the Geological Sarvey of Oanads 
during the year 1894, although but two parties have been at work in 
what may be called the unexplored regions of the Dominion, These 
were conducted by Mr. J.B. ‘lyrrell and Mr. A. P. Low. 

In the Geeyraphical Jowrnal for Maroh, 1804, it was stated that Mr. 
Jaw, after having completed the first part of his exploration in the 
Labrador penitisula, proceeded to Hamilton inlet, on the Atlantic const of 
Labrador, for the purpose of passing the winter there, ani in prepars- 
tion for farther work in the spring, by carrying inland aa far aa posible 
the necessary apply of provisions for the season's operations, With 
this object soveral men were sent up the Hamilton river with Joaded 
canoes lite in October, They succeeded in ascending the river about 
100 milos, when they were stopped by ive. Caching the supplies here, 
they subsequently returned to the inlet on foot when the ice became 
strong enough for travel. A second party, under Mr, Low's assistant, 
Mr. Eaton, ascended the river for some distanos, in January, hanling 
Provisions in sleds, and early in March, o sufficient quantity of snow 
being on the ground to render travel over the rough ice possible, the 
main party started for the interior. ‘The efforts of the party were then 
directed to moving forward the provisions from the eiches already 
established, and by dint of much hard work and repested trips to and 
fro, the supplies and canoes were carried inland aw far as the vicinity of 
the Great Fulls before the icg became unsafe. ‘The Great Palle, it will 
be remembered, mark the furthest point reached by the Bowdoin College 
expedition in 1891. 

At the end of May it was found practicable to launch the cunode 
and to proceed with the exploration by water. Sandy lake, into which 
the two main branohes of the river flow, was made a bass of operations. 
The south-west or Ashovanipi branch, with its lakes, wns first examined : 
after which the survey was carried northward to Luke Michikamow, 
which proved to be some 80 miles long by over 30 miles in greatest width. 
The waters of this lake reach Hamilton inlet by the north-west river. 

Having again retraced his route to Sandy lake, Mr. Low finally left 
that place on Anguat 1, following up the south-east or Attikonak branch 
of the Hamilton southwant to the height of land separating its waters 
from those of rivern flowing to the gulf of St. Lawrence. By means of 
tho Romaine and St, John rivers the shores of the gulf were eventually 
reached near Minvan on August 22, 

The explorations and surveys of 1594, taken together with those of 
the preceding year, give very important information on the 


and physical character of the interior of Labrador, including its saclay: 
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Further particulars relating to this work will be given by Mr, Low in 
& paper to be presented to the Royal Geographical Society. 

To the west of Hudsen bay another line of exploration and aurvey 
was carried through the region of the Barren Lands by Mr. J. B. Tyrrell, 
who was accompanied by Mr. 2. Munro Ferguson. This lay to the east 
of that followed by him in 1893, of whioh am account has already 
appesred in this Jowraal.* The ronte chosen was by way of Reindeer 
lake, situated in the northern part of the drainage basin of the Oburchill. 
‘The journey from Grand rapids, near the moath of the Saskatchewan, 
to the Da Brochet post of the Hudson's Bay Company, at the north end 
of Reindeer lake, involved « canoe voyage of about 600 miles by rivers 
and Jakes already more or lese completely surveyod.t 

At Du Brochot post two Chippewyan Indians wore secured as gitifes 
for the new country lying beyond. A stream named Ice river was first 
ascunded for xine distance to a partage route which led by Thanont and 
Theltaga Inkes ty Kawba lake, at the head of the Kazan ur White Part- 
ridge rivor, in latitnde GL" 10, at a distance of 221 miles from Reindeer 
Inke. ‘Thanont and Theitaya lakes discharge their waters by the 
Thiowinea river to Haden bay. 

The Karan river was followed down to Ennaida lake, which Ties at 
the northern edge of the wooded country, and here the Indian guides 
turned back. Some days later, and further to the north, the first camp 
of Eskimo wae met with, and two of these people were enlivted as guides, 
Yuth-kyod lake was subsequently reached, and the whole Jength of its 
west shoro was examined. Wher in latitude 63° 7, it was definitely 
ascertained that the Kazan discharged into Baker take at the head of 
Chesterfield inlet, and, in consequence of information obtained from the 
Eskimo, it was determined tu make a series of long portages to the east- 
ward, by meena of which another river was reached, ‘hia, being 
descended, was found to discharge into Hudson bay about latitude 62°, 
and the shore of the bay was attained on September 18. Fort Churchill 
was reached on October 1, and after waiting fomo time for the complete 
freezing over of the rivers and lakes, the return joarncy was begun with 
dog-sledyea, by way of Split lake on tho Nelson river, to which » track 
survey 275 miles in length was made on snow-shoes. 

The route followed from Reindeer lake to the shore of the bay was 
abont 815 miles in fength, and by moans of this survey and that of the 
provious summer it will now be possible to place most of the large lakes 
atdl rivers to the west of Hudson bay upon the map with some nocuracy, 
The yooks met with along the entire route are almost exclusively rofer- 
able to the Laurentian and Huronion systems, fhe area of Animikie rocks 
found in 1893 not extending so far to the east aml south as the Kazan 
river, 


* November, ISM. ft Roport of Progress, Geol. Survey of Canada, 1579-90, pari C, 
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The History of the Development of the Danube. Dr. Roman 
Hodl.°—Tho transverse pasesge of the Danube across tho . end of the 
Bohemian mountain system, Ce broadly sponking, between Passun amt Vienna, 
takes pluck, more attictly, Jo eoveral distinct passes, since the southern end of the 
primitive rock-syatem senidy a series of distinct limba southwards, between which 
the Tertiary deposits from tho south are interposed. The course of fhe Danube 
ents acruds the southern end of the Bohemian gystem without Tegant to detaila of 
geclogical boundaries, taking u course from west t east now across the primitive, 
and now scros9 tho more recent formations, while only in places does jte atreany 
follow « line coinciding with the limite between. the two. ‘Thera jx thus an alter= 
nation between narrow, deeply cut, rocky valleys, and tore level expanges open 
towards the south, The passage of the Danube through this region le but rarely 
touched ispon in literature, though the opinion has been occasionally expressed, but 
uly a4 « cotijeoture, that its valley {x pre-diluvial. A special. treatise on the subject 
has not yet, to my knowledge, appeared, One smal! essay only deals with» tributary 
valley, that of the Inn, which empties itself Into the rocky yalley of the Danube 
near Passau. ‘This omay, by Frans Bayberger (Kempten, 1888), le entitled, +The 
Tranaverso Valley of the Inn from Schiniing to Passau,’ and in it the opinion Is 
expressed that this tranaverss valley, which kaaa depth af from 800 to 650 feet, is 
interglacial, from which the necessary conclusion would fulluw, that the formation 
of the Danube valley aleo took place during the Ico Age, A detailed examination 
of the seeiion from Line to Krema bas now shown that all the threo terraces of the 
Alpina borderiand—vix. the diluvial deposit, the high terrace, and the low teerace, oan 
be traced throughout this part of the Danube valley. The dilnvial Hat sinks gradually 
from the Alpe to the Danube, anid fa atifl cat through by that river at the presunt 


Lastly, thn lower terrace i4 to be found on the valley floors, and hero the loves is 
wanting. Occasionally the southern flat appears higher then the northern, aa, «.y., 
at the month of the Treun. We have here a large oone of detritus brought down 
by the Traun, which has been cut through by the Danube. This cond of detritus 
from south to north, and, Inaomuch as the Danube valley is to 4 tiles 
the routhern escarpment (230-300 feet) le considerably higher than the 
northern (190-160 feet), in « motion, @ line drawn in the direction of fall of the 
cone of detritum exactly strikes the nurthern terrace, ‘Thees terraces continue at 
the present day through the rocky narrows, and allow the conclnuion that the 
paseage th the range te pre-giasial and has been devpenad since tha first 
glaciaklon to the extent of, in round nnmbers, 150 fact, Th this process un aniouns 
of maserial of abont 3% cubic miles muat have been tromoved between Ling and 
Kreme. Ons wor extended excursion from Pusan to Linz, which is to be 
followed by 2 mote detailed utudy, attoguther analogons conditions wery observed, 
and we ean have no hesitation (1 putting down the whole passes of the Danube 
through the Bohemian mountain ayatem aa prediluviil or pre-ylacial, Besidca the 
abovementioned terrsees, an adiitional one is met with at « height of about $25 


"* Canumunleated by Dt. Poncher. 
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feet, which ts purticoniarly wall tuarked between Ybbi atid Melk, and, as {t displays 
nothing but quartz, must owe its origin to a fertiany stream. Now, alnce a deposiz 
of tertiary annd alas is found twar Melk beneath this bod of shingle, we see from 
this that we bave jx thiv locality a valley which was formed before the Neogene, and 
thus during the Torliary epock, Purther, a valley with Tertiary deperite can be 
followed from the Danube behind the Ostrong and Jauerling until it reaches the 
Daimbe agaiy, atid allows int to lay down « pre-neogen valley gystom, Thus, 23 a 
reault of the recent investigations, we arrive at the following concluniows : (15 The 
deposits left bohind by the thrice-repeated glaciation of the Alps, can be traced in 
the Danube valley from Passau to Kroma, (2) Tho transverse pascage of the 
Dunube through the Bohemian motntainvaystem te yre- Glacial, and in many parts 
pre- Neogene. 
ASIA. 


The Baluch-Afghan Boundary Commission —The work of this Com- 
miaalon, whieh t ty deal with the whole extant of the Afghan frontier from the 
Gomul to Porsia, i¢ making good progress, “During 1994, Captain BR. . HL 1, 
Mackenzie accomplished a large out-turu of survey in connection with the Com- 
mission, the amount of actaal new work being extended ovor-a littl: more than 
4000 square miles of country, while triatgulation was cartied on from sixteen pew 
stations. ‘The nuiber of milew of boundary actually demarceted in the sac 
period (nine months, March to December} waa 1100 miles, a most creditable plece of 
work, Captain Mackenzie also joined in with the Waziristan sarvey on the one 
side, and the Kandahar aurvey on the other, while he alex contintied hie labours 
with the Twklt-+-Suliman and “hob surveys. Most of the plane-tabliag was dove 
by Gopal Singh, eub-surveyor, under difficulties of no wrdinary charicter. Lieut, 
Renn, of the Sind Horse and Bombay Staif Corps, haw been diligontly collecting mili- 
tery information for the Lotelligence Branch, respecting the country from Damani on 
the Gomul to New Chaman, while new routes throagh Southern Afghanistan have 
been examine and joined up with those already visited: Various nuknown tricta 
have heen reported: on, incloding the province of Tirwa, which has hitherto been 
almost a terra incognita. Captain MeMahon, assieted by Kha Bahhdur Hay Nawan 
Khan, hae been engaged on the above-mentioned domarcation, and has thus completed 
the first section of his long tank. Tho misaion is now expected to move southwards, 
defining the toundury between Shararud and Shorawak to Nowhk), wheooe it will 
enter a waterless tract avd run southwards of the Helmand river, across the Lut 
desert, to the Persian frontier. It iv hoped that the borders of Porsia inay be 
reached before the hot season. vote in, Another sectional party of the Commindon tx 
engaged in the valley of the Ketnar river, whine, umler the supertision of Mr. Uday, 
it will lay down tho boundaries of Afghanistan and Chitral, with special referenes to 
the claims of Umra Khan; of Chandawul, on the one sido, and the Kaffirs on the 
Other, both. theee parties cecupying intermediate tmote ka the valley. Ls ie thene 
contlicting jurisdictions that hare prevented. this direct and valuable ronte between 
the Indus und the Oxus from: being hitherto used as fully a2 it ahould bard been. 


Dr. Sven Hedin’s Explorations in Central Asis. We hare received 
letter from Dr. Sven Hedin (eee Journal, vol. iy. p 467), dated at Kashgar, Janunry 
12 last, in which; while promising the early despateh of an article descriptive of his 
four ascents of Mount Mostagh-ats, for pablication in the Jowrnal, ho also gives 
some detalles ae to hls plane for foture yperatlone, He was intending te start fn 
another ten days for Maaltmshi en rene for the Maxar-tagh (discovered by 
Prjovalsky between the Yarkand and Khotan rivers), Es next proposes to explore 
the Interior of the Tatim dorert, and then to attempt to reach the monntains of 
Northern ‘Tibet, perhupe visiting Lob Nor on the way. At Kashgar Dr, Hedin 
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had met Mr. and Mrs. Littledale, and speaks of the great pleacure which he derived 
from. thilr society, They had, after seme uncertaluty ae to their future route, 

Gevided on that wid Khotan, intending to attempt the ascent of the 
Tibetan pliteau by way of Cherchen. Dr. Hedin expresses hia doubts as to their 
ancesss, with only camels and donkeys, in view of the expariennes of Plevteov and 
Grombeborsky, whet making the same attempt, He considers that yaks alone 
ean cram the plates. Mr, Littledale, if unsuccessful In the attempt to teach 
Lhasa, would return to India eid Leh. 


AFRIOA. 


Visit by Consal Churchill to Table Mountain, Mozambique—tn « 
despatch kindly forwarded to the Suciaty from the Foreign Office, dated November 
16 loxt, Consul Churchill encloses an account of a visit to Table mountain (Mexa 
i Portuguese), which line midway between the head of tho Nakaia tnlet of 
Feroio Velloso hay and that of Conducta hay, a little north of Moxambiquo, It 
was by this Isteer tay, and the river Sinyudi, which empties into |t, that the base 
of the mountain was approached. Thore ia desp water throughout the contre of 
the bay, and above Bar point isa deep and alieltered bain. A boat may navigate 
the river for about 8 miles in three houre during spring tides. ‘The lower part is 
wumounded by mangroves, but higher up the hanks become steep and show signs 
of receiving a fair volume of water, but there waa no fresh water at the time of 
the visit (the end of the dry season). Au advance being mude.on foot, the dry 
bed of the rivor wae cromed higher up. About 2 sutlee frog: the bace of ibs 
mountain are umeraus deep gullies filled with luxuriant tropical vegetation—the 
first seen by the writer in the vicinity of Mozambique, Attempts to find a 
practical route for the ascent having failed on tha sooth and west sides, owing to 
the almout perpendicular walle of rock, a native guide was at last found who led 
the. party te the summit by the usual path at the north-aast end, ‘The summit, 
which issearly level—the aneroid showing 990 feet ss the greatest,” and 700 feet 
aa the jenat clevation—was covered with thick forest, so that \t was difficult to 
obtain. a view; but where this was achieved, the surrounding country wae seen. ty 
be very flat and monotonsus, consisting of forest of a prevailing light browa coluur, 
The mountain is composed of sandstone, covered on the top and near the hase 
with rich dark mould. Ite summit measures about 1} by } of a mile, ‘The 
district round the mountain (Matibani) is rich in timber, the principal kinds being 
African teak, ebony, and mahoyany, Little game woe seen, but ft is asid to be 
plentiful in the rains, Aided by the forest, tho inhabitante of the neighbouring 
dijetrict of Nakushs, though probably not over 1000, are able to hold their own 
against intruders, and their bead chief occupies a perfectly independent position, 

British Central Africa —By tho agreements sigard on November 24 tat, 
between the Right Hun, Cecil Rhodes aud the British Governmant, the 

ta under which the Imperial Commissioner for territories under British 
influence north of the Zambezi exercised « geveral supervision over the territories of 
the South Africa Comyany north of the Zambesl, will came toan end mot later than 
Juno 80,1885. While the Britleh Central Africa Protectoraty will remain, as hitherto, 
under tre control of the commissioner, the rest of the territory within the Britieh 
sphere ap to Lake Tanganyika will be under thecontrol of the company’sadministraior 
at Sallsbery, We may expect, as @ result, a apeody increase in our knowledge 
of the wide districts north of the Zambezi (including « hirge part of the Darutee 
country) for which we hare hitherto depended on the accounts of a few travellers, 
soch a4 Holub, Selous, Uspelle and Ieens, and Thomson, A paper by the last-named 


* ‘Tha tras beivht ia given ae 1085 feet, 


is to be found in the Geographical Journal, voli, (1895), . 97, while for the north- 
eastern purts of the territory, which are rapidly becoming better known, we may 
rofer (in addition to the works of Livingstone anil Giraud) to the accounts of the 
journeya of Mr, Alfred Sharpe, publiibed in the R.GS. Proceedings, 1892, p,. 36, 
and Jowrnal, vol, 1, (1893), p. 524, aml to the interesting reports appearing from 
time to time in the British Central .tfrioa Gazette. In tho territory of the Bouth 
Africa Company south of the Zambeel, the question of 

possessions on the east ta otill pending. The accurate determination 
of positious necessary to the delimitation of the boundary was carried out by the 
English ami Portugnose Commissions, but the matter at present in dispute is one 
of the interpretation of the agreement of 1891, which & ws the line to 
followed,“ the upper part of the eastern slope of the Manika plateau,” and 
appears to be a point at issue whether the word “plateau ahould include the 
hilly borderlands, or only the more level country further west. The quostion is 
under arbitration, 

Map of the Neighbourhood of Timbuktu—A map is published im the 
Comptes Hondus of the Paris Guographical Society (1894, Nos 18,19), which pre- 
‘enta sccoe new details respecting the coantry on the luft bank of the Upjer Niger 
south-west of Timbuktu, Compiled by Lieut. Bluzet, embodies both the personal 
observations of this officer and other {nformation collected by the Freuch military 
wuthority In those parts, In particular, the north-western limit of the inundations 
of the Niger is carefully laid down, together with the varions lakes and back waters 
which connect with the stream. An extensive swampy depression duo west of 
Timbuktu, known as the Lake of Fagnibine, is aleo shown. 'This ie connected with 
the Niger by the channel which passes the tows of Gundam, ons af the French 
aduninistrative centres, the neighbourhood of which is shown with greater accuracy 
than in previdas maps, 

Export of Ivory and Caoutchouo from Afriog—Pfrom the Mouvement 
Géographigue (1895, No, 1) we gather the following dutaily respecting the recent 
exports of thee articles. While the total amount of ivory received in Landen in 
1894 waa cousiderably less than the average for the former thre ynarg, that re- 
ceived at Antwerp, though lee than in 1893, wus far above the same average. A 
certain aructint which formerly found ite way from Orutra! Africa to ansibat has 
lutely heen exported wid the Wongo, by which route also some of that exported 
from the Central Sudan has reached the coast. From the samo parta o large 
(quantity haa been carried across the Sahara to Bengaal, on tha ' ao 
that Egypt ls no longer the acle recipient of this eupply. Although the amount 
from Enat Africa has fallen bat little short of the mean for the former five years, 
te inferior quality points to = great dimination in the future, While the qualitios 
received from the Niger, Cameroon, aud Gabun have fallen considerably of late 
youra, the increase from Central Africa hax maintained the total export from the 
West Coast. The quantities of caoutchouc received in Antwerp have steadily 
tnorememd frou 443 toma in LSA to 270 tone in 1894, and the quality has also 
improved, through greater eazy in ite collection. Antwerp appesty destined to 
become the principal éntrepét on the Continent for this article 

Portuguese West Africa —Tle Mourwment Géugraphique (180%, p. 112) 
gives figures showing the progress made in the commercial develupmeut of Portu- 
guese West Africa since the beginning of the railway from St. Pant de Loanda to 
Amtecs. Ou July 30, 1894, thie linw had bean opened for « distance of 175 miles. 
Since 1836, the year in which work was begun, the customs receipts at Loanda have 
been more than quadrupled. ‘The gross receipta of tho line have also risen from 
1147 francs por kilometre i 1890-11 to 2178 in 1898-24, 

No, 11.—Manen, 1895.3 tT 
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Glacial Phenomena of Newfoundland, Labrador, and Southern Green: 
land —Mr. G. J. Wright, in an article in the February uumber of the Amerioats 
Journal of Science, gives the resulta of hls observations, made fn connection with 
Dr. B. A. Cook's expedition to the Arotic regions in the summer of last year, upon 
the glacial phenomena of Newfoundland, Labrador, and Southorn Greenland, The 
most Important inferences deduced from the facts he observed aro; that the Ice- 
sheet of Southern Greenland formerly sent glaciers down through all the fords, 
filling them to = hoizht of about 2000 feet, and pushing even to the thargin of the 
eoutinest Greenland ‘has therefore had its toe age, which lias already partially 
Passed away, During the maximum of the joo extension. the mountains 
bordering the seain ‘Southeru Greenland formed innunwrable nunataks, Tho 
tee wes not thick enough to cover them in solid mass, and thure is no probability 
that the joo extended far ut into Davis Straita, On the other hand, it is pretty 
evident thet in Labrador aud Newfoundland all the imuntaines were completaly 
crvered with -gincinl’ ice, which: extended far out over the bordering - continents! 
plateau. But this was at that time protably elevated above the sea-level, ao that 
it ts doubtful if the joe ever extended far into the sea. Tho facte paint to Gon- 
siderable pre-zlacial clevations of land followed, in Labrador at least, by ® period‘o! 
extensive depression below the prosetit level, and subsequent partial elevation. The 
freshuese of the glacial stim 1h exposed places, and the xmall amount of miodifieation 
which has taken place in the topography sinoe the retreat of the ioe, sustains the 
abundant evidence elsewhere found of the recent date of the glacial period; while 
the Indications of recent changes of level point to terrestrial rather thas xxtroneinics) 
Causes to nccount fur the vickmitids of the glacial period, 

Alaska—The Position of Mount Logan.—!n the note mtitied “ Geographical 
Work on the North-American Pacific Coast in 1894," which appeared in tho 
‘Pebruary number of this Journal (p- 172), Mount Logan is stated to be sitanted 
“ubout 27 miles north-eastwani of St, Elias.” Taking the positions assigned by 
tha recent trlangulaties: to thass two peaks, and given in the note an being oorreet, 
thiv-cannot be the-onse, and the true distance te found to be we6 Eeeg. miles (or 
tee a Milles while the bearinys of Mount Logan from Mount St. Bliss is N.4ge 


AUSTRALASIA. 
Mecker Island —tn the iast number of th Journal of the Polynesian Society, 
& brief description ix given of Necker Isiand. This little pot, proposed as one 


about 260 feet high. Au interesting discovery of idols and stone walls, resembling 
meniumients, has recently bean made, slowing thas the island wo formeriy 
Inhabited, probably by people resembling the cyclopean bulldere of ao many 
other Polynesian Lalande. 


in the collection and arrangement of the material required. Ho then gives 
outline scheme of the yarinus headings under which euch material should be 
arranged, and tha particular puints which should be kept in view its Glling them in ; 
cuneluding with some remarks on the practical application of the system, and the 
results likely to ensuv from ita use, Dr. Lehmann purposes to give from time to 
time s series of svch discussions on the methods of geographical education, which 
ee a mnmaniny $0 bia large week pit vhe webfoed in Onkeds 


geography of France for Engier aud Drude’s Feyntation-der Erde During the 
past two years be haa spent all his epare timein botanizing in the south, and has 
prepared a map of the distribution of planta for an urea equal to one-tenth of the 
whole country, This ja now inthe press. In the meus thu, Professor Flahault 
has contributed a note to the Paris Academy of Sciences (Comptes Rendus, exix: 
Pp. 1236), in which he: disoustes somo of the difficnities to be overconia in euch 
work, While it is a siarple enough matter to map the distribution: of a single 
species, it is necessary to-eliminate much detail in peepering @ map of natural 
regions of vegetation. He finds that be is ablo to arrive at satisfactory results by 
mapping the distribution of a jndicious selection of plants, which characteris a 
floral region a2 precieely ax typical fossile do certain geological strata, Ono other 
practical difficulty je to eliminate human action in s given regiot so as to arrive at 
the natural distribution of spontaneous species. By direst observation, and « know- 
ledge of forestry experiments during the past century, supplemented by archmo- 
logical atid philologioal evidence, a walficiently eatiafactory solution fs attained; the 
result of which jx to persuade Profesor Flahanlt that these spontaneous apevies are 
the likeliest to survive, if they have fair chance. This ia w faot of enpreme 
importance in forestry, where it in difficult to decide which species is the best fora 
given elivationand expownro; and to foresters the new map should be of economic 
a wel! as aclentifc utility. 

The Proposed Map of the World on the Scale of One-Millionth.— 
The Technical Commision of the Geographical Society of the East of France has 
insued from it* head-quarters at Nancy detailed report on the project of securing 
the compilation of 4 complete map of the world on the scale of 1 = 1,000,000, or 16 
tmiiles to an inch. After discuscing the advantages of the scheme and various 


objections which have been taken to it, especially with regard to the choico of an 
tT 2 
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initial meridian and the use of the metric systum, the genera! conclusions come to are 
approval of the scheme as a whole, subject to a formal agreemunt of ull the Puwers 
concerned, that ‘the mutric system he employed for beishts and that the initial 
meridian be an oceanic one, preferably that of 26° W. from Greonwich: The 
polyconic or tronconic projection is recommended, and » sea-level datum, and 
intervals for contouring are suggested. ‘T'wo vditions of the map are proposed, ona 
showing only phyvical features, and the other complote with ocean routes and Tens 
of communivation. The official orthography of all names in languages oxpressed in 
the Latin alphabet to be retained, and lunguages in other alphabete to be trans 
literated by definite rules, without the tuse of ascents ur diactitical snarks. 
Changes in Geographical Publications. —With 1895 the Stalian Geograph- 
ical Soclety hae changed the character of ita Lolletino, and, following thw example 
of the Paris and Berlin Geographical Societies, has commenced to issue two distinst 
publications: The Boléetino will now contain merely the procesdings of thu Society, 
notes, and bibliography, and will be published monthly, The original papers comm- 
nicated to the Socinty will be pabliehed in the Memorie, which will form an annual 
volume of about 500 pases, and take the place of the oxtes volumes formerly pub- 
lished, The popular French weekly, the Tour ua Monde, has alto azanmed a pew 
form by incorporating its former «upplument, Nounelles G&yraphiques, and greatly 
lnoremsing the vatiety of ite contents. Space is given to queries on geographical 
ta, anil a practical guide to touriste wishing to visit the scenes described in 
tie principal articles ia made # special feature, 





OBITUARY. 
Reginald Thistlethwayte Cocks. 
we reoord. the death of Mr. Reginald 'l, Cooks, who 
as the Society's Treasuror. He was born in 1816, 
and educated at Westminater School snd Christchucch, Oxford, After « 
some time in (fermany, he eutere) the tank in 1889, in which he subseyaontly 
became. 4 partner. Mr. Cocks became a Fellow of the Society in 1841, and in 1863 
succecded Mr. B, Biddalph as Treasurer. Mr, Cocks 's services, which Were purly 
honorary, were of the greatess benefit to the Society, in whose welfare be touk = 
genuice and active interest. Mr. Cocks retired from the firm of Mesars, Cocks, 
Biddulph & Co. in 1892; he died on January 13 last. He married Miss Stuart, 
daughter af W, Stuart, Esq, of Aldeaham Abbey, Herts, elu predeceased him, 
and leaves surviving an only duughtor, 


The Kev. Alexander Mackay, mn. author of ‘A Manual of Modern Geo- 
graphy’ snd other text-books, died at Veutnor on Jannury Si, In the elghtieth 
year of Lis age, Dr, Mackay was a native of Caithness, and a minister of the Pree 
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As it j suggested by Mr. Seebobm in tho February number of the Journal that 
Memrs. Battye, Powys, and Hyland were probably the first Englishmen to visit 
Kolguutf, it is only fair to give credit to the old navigators, and recall the visita of 
Richard Finch and William Gourdoo, two hunilred and eighty odd years since, 
An long-ago aa 1613, Hichard Finck, ina lotter to Sir Thomas Smith, Governor of 
the “ Worshipful! Companies of Englieh Merchants trading into Russia,” wrote aa 
follows; “ The seventh of August, William Gourden and I with our shallop want 
on shoare. ‘This Colgolene ie a very long and broad Mand with many vallies in it, 
On the mme aro many Geese, which tho Russes use to take with Nete in the 
time of the yeero, before they bee ouer fledge, In this [land seemeth to bed store 
of Hawkes, Here William Gourdon and wur cooper canght two Hawkes, whereof 
one was spoyled in the taking, the other remayneth allue.” 

And William Gourdon hinielf writes in the same year that “ the third [August] 
at noone we had sight of Colgniene Land and tookn the Intitmio, being on the 
North sido of the laland, which was 69 degrees 20 minutes: and at sight I went on 
shoaro to seo the Land, which was high clay ground: und I came where there was 
an airio of Slight-faloons: but thoy did. flie all away sace one, which I tooke 
and brought aboord: ‘This Ile of Colgoiens is bot thirtle leagues from the Barre of 
Peehora,” 

Thete may be other instances, but thime ooottr to me at ance. 

Anrucn. Mowrariong, Fa. 





MEETINGS OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
SESSION 1894-95. 
Fifth Ordi: Meeting, 28, 1895.—Cixunsrs R. Manxuau, Beg, 
ye Sas? on paces Piasidents tu tha Chats 

Exxcrioxs—JMiajor George Newton Barlow, IA. ; Thomas Bland > Willian 
Thomas Brand ; Rupert Fiteroy Lromicy ; Alexander Jno. Currie, M.D.; Colonat 
W. 7. Elen (Iadiaa Sta Corps); Neweriham A. EB. Graydon ; Reginald Edward 
Guise; Ident, Win, Albert Harrison, 2. ; Wiliam Howat ; Rev. Honey Walford 
Hussey ; George TTudsou; Captain F. H. Lyell ; Dr, Anatotina Markoff ; Coptain 
the Hou. H. D. Napier (Indian Stag Corps); Johan Pemberthy ; Riskard Phillippe ; 
Ldeut-Uoloned Willian W. Bowes, HA. Retived); Boy. Frederick Charles Rogers ; 
HJ. Show ; Bev. Harry de Trevelec; William Francia Wallenstein; John Henry 
Whadeout, 


‘The Pursypxwr said ; Before I speak on the mbject of the meeting, the Follows 
will be glad to hear what progress we bave made with the enbseriptions for the 
Geographical Congress, £620 have slready been subscribed by the Follows, making, 
with the amount already subscribed by tho Geographical Society, 21420, which wa 
have to make up to £2500; so we must still work hard In getting anbseriptions, 
On the 22nd we had « technical meeting In the map-roons of the Society, when an 
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aildress wad given us by Prof Riicker on: terrestrial magnetiam, which was moat 
suocesaful and moat interesting, and led to an equally interesting discussion ; and I 
think we may now consider that these scientific technica] mootings have bean wall 
tetablished. Both the Fellows present and the whole body of Fellows, Lam dure, 
will thank Prof. Ricker for his great kindness in consenting to give us 40 Interast~ 
ing on address, { find that a great many Fellows make inquiries about the times 
when there will be meetings, and other questions, If they will.refer to page iv. of 
the wivertisements in the Joursial each month, they will fiud all particulars both 
respecting the meetings and everything olen relating to the Society. 

The Payer read was :— 

“ Journoys in South-Western Siam." By H. Warington Smyth. 


Sizth Ordinary Meeting, February 11, 1895.—Cremexts RK, Marxnan, Esq, 
0.3, ¥.1.8,, President, in the Chair. 


Etsortows.—Lient. Henry Butlerworth, RNR; Edward North Boston; 
Lieut, Joim Ramsay Craigen, It. NR. ; David Hepburn ; Rev. Soha Magill; Major 
Ht, @, Mainwaring ; Theodore E. Maerogordate; Captain Henry Robert #. Plater ; 
Captain John Sparks; Charles Bernard Ward. 

The Papers read were :— 

L. “Journeys in North-West British Guiana,” By G. G. Dixon, 

2. “A Journey in German Now Guines.” By Captain Cayley Webster. 
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Additions to the Library. 
By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.So., Libraries, 2.G.8. 
Yar following abbreviations of nouna and the ves derived from thum are 


yApen: aptaandor sowed - yee publications, Geograp' 
Dames are in cach case written in a ae 





Austria—Croatia. —_Dreuteche Hundéchaw @. 17 (1805): 200-025. Praais. 
Orometrie des Like-Cackn oder Oberkroatiachen sae thal wnil dessen 
wreursphische Bestawhihelle, Von Profesor Karl F; in Kesey. 

Austris-—Lake Balaton. —— 
Berieht Qher dio eit der Piattonsece.-Commission dur Ung. ; 
Govelisehaft in tee eases ee Soparatiruck aus. «der py etm ic 


der Bull. de ta Soc. de Geograplia Annéy XXL Buda: 
ISM: Size Df 3G}. pp. 44 Mop, ete. 2m 
The results will by referret to in the Monthly Recon!, 
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J. Geologioat & BL (1865): 93-48. Marr. 
Tha Turns of Lakeland, By J, & Marr, With Maye 
This paper was briefly noticul the Journal for Janunzy, p 77. 
Dovteche Rundsduiw G17 (1595) + 228-229. ‘Wobdersik. 
Die Yextitindustrio Huropas. Von (iottlioh Webersik, Wilh Map. 
The map), on the seule of 3 appa ee, nga Akt ar sheep agar rial 


mannfacturoe of linen, wool, cotton, and hee | of the relative magul- 
tode of the industries in each town or district. : 
= fottt timi cartografis nei wari Stati 
al dalle ned oe eens 
pil epecialwen einsione del Tes Colonna dl goa 
Botta. Atti del Prime Congresses G Italiano teuuto in Geuova, 
189%. Volk ti, parti. Genoa, 1994, 195-267. 
Lakes. CLR, 120 (1895): 54-34. 


Bor gealiees ues Lane dos Alpes, do l'Aubrac et des Pyrendes, Note de M.A, 
‘This will bo referred to in the Monthly Reoont. 


Witte 
Das Dontenhe 8 Lothringous and seine Wandelangen von der 
Posting doe grouze bis zum dee 16 Jahehumdorts. You. 
Dr; Haus Witte Stuttgurt: J. Engelliorn, , Size OF x 69, pp 13a 


Thie wemule part vi. of vol. vill. of Kirothais* Yormbungen sur sur deatechen 
Lanilee- nud Volke-kande” Ih is nee See of the variations in the Gorman- 
arma in Lorraine, and the may shows the Haguistic boundary for the dates 

1 Luk, 1000, aaa the present time, 


Ttaly—Earthquakes. 


Rullu distribuxiome topograticn del terremoti in Talia durante tl re] 
uonnio 1687-02. Pore el, ramen i Marin Baratta, A’ 
Peitee tenuto 9 Genova, 1892 Past |. 


Genoa, 1895. Pp. 180-189. With Mops. 


Region. Corti. 
Lo Provineie d'Italia setts laspette we orien deseritty da Siro 
Corti. No. 60, Regione incia di Parma, pp. 58. No 61, 
Provincia di arvana HH, No 62, Pre Previa a aeien eae 2e oe 
: G. B, Paravin & Co,, 1894, Simo 8 x 5. Maps and Ilustrations, 

Fri of ch No 50 «, 

re Sal te mage Tacebini. 

Palurzo 


t 


Sulle osservacion! marcografiche tx Italia © epeciaimen 
ad Inchia, Memoria di Ginlto Grablovite Attl del Primo Congreso 


Grogrsfice Italisno tonuto i Genova, 1892. Vol. ii. part iL. Geta, 1524. 
Pp. 7-00. With Plates, 
Globus 87 (3895): 111-118. Haseert 
Der Name Montenegro. Von Dr. Kurt Haswert 
A ak Sho: vasyene tee ‘ack rei dene oe fate oe 
being country —whother moka, deme forest 
vanis in ck of the inhabi the namo of a ruler, the bad 


the tants, from 
eapetation of (he mounteinests, & from, “ Crel Bog" —the binek god, or devil, whoee 
honie was reputed to be there. 


BRussia—Northern Lakes Globus 68 (18H): 383-385, Krabmer. 
Kuliioweki map eget das Zuwecheen und dus avitweilige 
Verschwinden der Seen in Gebiote von Onegn. Von Generalmajor 


2. D. Krabmer, Wernlgerode, 
On the variations of level of the North Russian lakes in the neighbourhood of 


Lake Onegu 
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Rusla—Novorosaizk. BSG. Com, Paris 17 (1895): 24-43. Bourge. 
Novoruuisk (Georges Bourges), With Maps. 


Bes to he Sas of Ai which as wm Woe rv € teh at 


way communiostion 
with the centre of Russia, anil by a line north of the Petrovsik, on the 
Oaapian. 
ute-Engutine #t io Brogeglia is travers tes aidelva. et 
‘ 
Bibliographic par W. A. B. Cool Estralt do Le Massif do la Bernina 
Angust Lorris +t B.A. Martel, avec In collaboration de Rev. W. A. B, 
Uoctides ot J. Cavierel Zurich, 1804. Size 12x 9, pp. 68. Tiluatra- 
Presented by the Author. 
Wo understand that this extract is published in advance of the splondidly fltus- 
teated quarto of which it will form « part 
ASIA. 

Asia-Minor, Globus OT (4895): 101-107, 120-125. Kannenberg 
Die“ aoe aca cata Folsongrater, Vou Kannenberg, With Iliue- 
<aiiaee Holdich. 
Notes nm the Antiquities, Sr: con Ee eee 
etal of Geraganent Petatin bce Bio 13 apes 

of ting, x Sh 2. 
Phite. Presested by the Author, iy "Pe 
Bhutan aod Sikkim Tonia. 
The Gates of Thibet, A. bird's-eye view of t British 
Bhootan abd the Doosre as = Dourge Poojal P 3, AOEL Lona 
¢ the Catholia Or; Pross, 1304, Size 10 x 6}, pp, ISi. Map 
hy the Author. 
Mr, Lomis has enriched the copy of this moet in selaeeekie hich 
ted to the society, with o er of alitioal pe poole iihtstrations oben 
fo not appear in the published. od edition. Wo b Teather yt) umes maee 
notice to this enterprising trip through the little-known borderlands of 
Central Avia. MR eer tayadstuaay a 6-18. =e 
Die Expedition Raleess vunaleaieoe: Cheyer: Ganallochatt Mittel- 
fasion. Voo Krahmer, Gevaralamajor z, —= 
Central Axia, om: ot ee | Hoyfelder 
O; Hexfelder, Keuntnis der Beviikerung Burharse. Mifgeteilt 
Dr H. Ulug in Leipzig. ae 


Central Asia—Pamira, 8.5.(7. Haliana (3) 7 (1804); €35-070, 788-810. De Rocea. 


Di Roos, With . 
China. 
“Society Jn Chine” (by Prof. Douglas}. P. Moarn 
The Scottish G. Srveetiod Nagavine hse epunaben tien 
Size 10 x 64, pp 0. Presmded by the Author. 
Chins— Peking. TS. Arta 43 (1895): 207-221. Child. 


Peking. By Thomas Uhild, With Plan, 
fall woud Interesting = account of Peking, with o plan of the town, and many i terest- 
ing ¢ regerding the exomination aystou, aod the groat examination hall Of Poking 


‘This learned work considers the of 
the Babylonians and eee etl and pits le eat 
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the-recon of lee interoouree Dotmwen Wa tal Haat us 120 ty san usportant 
author Gols clear inten’: pocnvate ates an important 
instance of the general fact ually ; the es of historical research, 
inate of Oh Ee ae at a herreoult 0¢ am ivoduetlon trom absead, and 
not of a epantanesus dove ” 
Oyprus. JAR Coloinkal IT, 28 (1804-95): 110-125, 
Oypras and its Hesourves. By T. EF. Mayregordate, 
Dateb East indies. ‘Van der Ohijs. 
Nedorlundsoh-Indiach Plakaatbowk, 1602-1811, Door Mr. J. A. Van dor 


il 


Chijz Twaalfile Doel, 1795-1799. » Hage, M. Nijhoi, 1894. Size 
SE Bh, pp. 1154. 
Eastern Asin Cate. 
Problems of the Far East. the Hon. George N, Cures, xf. Japan— 
‘Th Sitios. ; : & Co, 1834. Size 
9x 6, pp. xx- and 42 Maps qa Price 2e. 
This work, although thu watcome of the author's oxteurive travole in Asia, dove 
to be s book of travel, dealing rather with the ve study of the 


= 
x 
$ 
A 
& 


The Portuguese in ng phrenic the Rise and Dvelinn of thelr 
Eastern Rmpiro, By Charles Danvers 2 vols, London: W, 
Hi. Allen & Co, 1894, Size 9 x 6, pp. {vol i) Hik and S72; Cyl, tL) tv. 
and 580, Maps, Plates, ant Portraits. Price (2s. 
Further uotioe will he given of thir work, 
India—Indas Delta. 
The Indus Delta Country: A Memoir chiefly on ite Ancient Geography 
quid. History. By Mojor-Generat M. BR. Haig. Looden: Keeau Paul & 
bo an Size 10) x 6}, pp. Gand 143. Mops Preacnted by the 
An histories momotr, am account of tho past googrmpby of the Indus delta 
oe eR iy cs peceeek eonditions Th will be soparsnaly noticed. 
Duthie. 


Bieconta of the Botinleal Survey of Todia, vol. Ne. Tteport os 6 
Hotanionl ‘Twur in Kashmir, By J. ¥. Duthio, Calontta, 1894. Sive 0) 
x 43, pp {24}, Map. 
The tour described wus maié in 1899 from Rawal Piuill to Srinagar, and on t 
turning north from ther) to the Sind valley and east te Dras, turning then 
to the Sharsur lake 


Haig. 


: JS. Arts 43 (1895): 167-188. Shakespear. 
The Lushals and the land they live in. By Captain J, Shakespear, Muy. 
Malay Archipelago—Celebes. Z. Ges. Brdic. Berlin 29 (1894); 351-401, Sarasin. 
a Vou Paul un! Fritz Sarin. Erster Borichit. 
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- Un Viaggio ad Engnno. Conforenza di Elo Modletluni. Atti del Primo 
Congrene Geografico Tialiano tensié: ta Genova, 1S02. Val. . Genoa, 
189%. Pp. 340-404. With Map. 
Syria snd Arabia. = Pulesting E'zploration, Q. Statement (1895): gT-S%. ‘Wright. 
Syria and Arabia By A. G. Wright. 

A study in historical phy; Including an adeount of the formation of the 
tines Syria xa Acubla by tre anil the districts into which they wer divided; 
anil of bonodary-linss of Syria Arabia, and tho ineeriptions which relate to 


AFRICA, 
BSG, Maliana (8) 7 (804): 341-868; 
It seoondo viaggio in Abisninia del Mashooy (1891-1892). Version» dalts 
lingua rus, del sovi cap. Cttavin Cerrti. 

A traualation of Mashkoi"s description of bis journey in the Nomi Fremia. 
Afsican Hygieus. Murray. 
How t live_in Tropical Africa: « Guide to ‘I'ropies! H: The 
Se eens ten canen, Evarention, und Qure of M, Fovere. 

By J. et en Momorandsa by E. 
Havensteln, 2G. See So Ae Gise 1h Sb. bp. 11, 6a 
352. Mape and [ivstrations. Sa. Preeendecl by Oe : 

Dr. Murray bus stilized bis own experience in Africa, aud the records of moat other 
etndents of tropion) hy iu the com: of this book, whiok should prove. of the 
xteéatest service ty utul reablenieits troplest Afries He dwells ut most length 
Peron pews hide meer oe treatment of malarial fever, which ho believes will cease 
to be « crammon in Afrien us it has ceased to be an ondomin disease in 
lsh fima, and from the anme oause—dratnage and the extension of 
African Native Houses. Globes 68 (1814)+ S417, 360-205, 3TR-E5. Heal. 

Dr. L,, Hisel, Leipxig, Die rechteckigen Schrigdaolihiiten Mittelafrikae 
With Mop and - 

Aw account of the reetan ~roofed houses of Central Afriea, their architec 
ture and distribution. ae 
British East Africa. Gregory. 

Oontribations to tho Mbysieal G by of Britin East Afrion. By J. 
W. Gregory. From the | saphdes! Caarne} for October, Sursankes, 
tad Decersber, 1864. Size 10 x Of, pp. GL. Map, Presented by the 


Company. — 
The Britteh South Africa Company. Directors’ Report anid Accounts, 
March 31, 1894. Size 10} x 84, op da. May. 
British West Africa—Legon. Annales G. 4 (1895): 195-201, 
ee ee Lagos, et lee Annetions récontos de |’Angieterro, Par 


Handbeok of Geography of the Colony of Sierra Lene and 
fe nine enn, als Hiei penal at 
x ‘ 

Preventect by the Author, Me: : a 


A mass of compact geographical information is presented in thiw tile pamphlet, 
tee Uhe wast part in the forta af question snel-neawer rhe tp trees Brahe 3a 


Ne one cat write on Uganda with greatct authority than Mr. Ashe, and his 
peconnt of the history of that country from iis discovery to the present time is of great 
value. It ie writtan, of course, from ihe polnt of riew of the Protustant witssionary 
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anil will be in conjunction with other works, by student who may. wnides your 
ti followin de a exits ie ser wy 


i 
i 


Rate. 


Johne Hopkins University 6 jes, ‘Twelfth Series, XL, XTL—The 


International Mang org By Jesse Siddall 
Reeves, raw. re: The Jouns Prees, 180%. Slee 0} x 0. 
106, Presented by the Jokua Hopkins University. 


2 


Les du Ha With Mo 
extracta from BCG. C. Misrinel's official imnpe of the rapide of 
Yougn, Belby, Elephants, -, wed Coton, one the river. 
East Afrion. BS.Q. Maliane (3) 7% (1894): 816-822. _ Bacchi 
I Fiumi Omo & Baro Secondo nos Oarta Abissina Nota del socio 
Diseusnion of a-map drawn Abyssinian, and in Ceechi"s* Ds Zelln 
aile bontlore del Cnfis: which appears (0 show that tiver Omo bas no relation te 
Lake Rusolf, 
Egypt—Hile. B.S. Kidiliv, G.4 8, (1894): 198-208, Voutre. 


Les Egyptiens cotiatarsicut-ils ta eourée de leur eave? Besa urohéo- 


the Pharaohs along tho river. 
Eritres. BSG. tatiana (3) 7 S04); F74-788, Ciccodicols. 


Fecnrsione dal!’ Asmara 6 Mai Duro attraverso al Doco-Teath. Nota det 
eapitano ¥. Cicoodirola. Map aud Tisstrations. 


Fronch West Africs—Dabomey. Annales 0, 4 (1805): 166-189. #Albéon. 


tioms. 
san getty ith en crop eecennmr ips yor aly as = 
. are 
good i ay nd e 


Liaveniy dz Dahomey. Par M.A. L. d'Albéon With Map asd Ilwstro- 


phutegraphi 
French West Africa—Gaboon. ‘Buleon 
Min. 26 (L894): BG, 807, FLY, 
Excurion at poy dus eo Tr F Deléon: With Map and 
Seidel. 


German East Africa. 


i 


s 
E 


Des Kimkurs. Grammatiche Skizxe nebst Risnkume-Deatarhem nod 
Deutsch-Kisuknma Vokebolarium. Von A. Seidel. Sonderdreck aus: 
Zam Vietorie Neanza +. Promicriientenant W. Werther. Herlin: Ger- 
goune & Co; [rot dated, 18047) Sine Ux 6}, pp. 18. Presented by the 


Author 
Ansuiles G4 (1895)= 202-209. Sas 
La régime tu Niger. Par M. Honzi Busyoa. 


This ie a study of the aieal geography of the Niger, with-regard more partioular! 
agen yee ne ore 7 


bebidas ] 
Candeo. 


Us vingsio elle isola dei Sumall. Couforenan di Giuseppe Oandoa, 
Atti do Pete Conareale Tizliase tenuto in Genora, 1592. 
Voll, Genés, 1806 Pp. 549-087. 


Seath Africa. BSR. Belge @, 18 (1894): 526-351 Leclare. 


La Goloonsde sfrirainn Ter J, Leclere- 
6 forthcoming work, ‘A Travers Afrique Austral, déseriking « 


A iy any frou 
visit to Kimberley anil the diarennd-mines. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


Diseorsry, Dawson, 
The V. of the Cabote in 1497 ami 1498. With an attempt to de 
termine SA Dweoe Tod Gee bimmetine rt ie Rens B 
reaver ye wer pe OTT Yd From the Traussetions of tho pes oe 
Caunda, vol. 


Sik: weet, iL, 184, Motral W. Postar Bowe & 
Sino 12 x 9 pp 72 by the 


Ahi cduraesce 
Newfoundland and Labrador. Americus S. Sofence (8) 49 (1885): 86-94. Wright, 


Observations the Glacial Phonomenn of Nowfyundtanl, Labradog, 
snd Southern Greenland By G. Predorick Wright, 
Tho results of these obearvations will be notiool In the Monthly Record. 
United States—Conet and Geodetic Surrey, 


Report of the Superintendent of the U.S. Coast and Gooilotie Survey for 
the fiseal year endlu Soe Oi Ley le beh parte. neat H— Appice 
Geeyeye  Wachin #, Tiiscuavions, anil tho Const Jeodotio 


sabinglon? Gorertent Peiatag oi eg Sime 9 x 4 


United dtateo—Massachusetts. F 
Goology of the Bowton Basin, 2 et OT Vol, 
Hisghec.. ( Occasional Papore of Prk areap arin pa Sat Hl 
Ty.) Boston, 1800 Sizo 10x 6, (pp. 410) Mapa Presented 
Boston Soeiety uf Naturel History, 
United States— Massachusetts Marindix. 
colina eyes ee pellets of nro mae nthe peg 
" je in core 
anding 1891, A report by Heury L. Marindin, (ens thi 1,8, Conant 
snd Geodatia Surrey Report for 1208. Part ti, pp. 249-202. With plates] 
An important anictr on coast erosion, 


United States—Mimouri. Y' A. Soienne St. Zewle 6 (1594) + 481-5i7, 


Doterminations of the Latitude, Lougitude, and Height ubove sea-level 
of the Lawa meccetinee? fll of the fe Uivnraity of the reqs of Missouri, oon- 
taining 9 i princi tastrumeniz, 

Milter: o With Pate a" - mf 


S0UTH AMERICA. 


Globus 67 (1895): 37-38. 


Gletucherstaien auz der argontiniaghen Korliliorm. Vou Dr. Rudolf 


t Hala, the dine of she geological section of the Lu Plain Museum, bere 
giv ae obnerrations eee on {ile resloeical survey of'@ portion nf 
‘Argentine Gord between’ Fobraary and August, 


O-Ampconss,. Conferennls realieala na Sociodade de G phia de 

Lisboa em & du Novembro do 1804, Palo De. Osedr Leal. Liston, 1894. 
Size 7 & 5], pp. 68. Presented by the Author, 

Brazil—Caari. Globus BF (1895): 88-35, 
Cearé und. die Piine var Watesueie nhac mie Vou De. Huy, 
Ihering. 8&8. Paula, 


AEG. Gee. Whew 37 (1804): 503-544. 


ita tea Repoblikes Chile und — in des Jahren 
Chile, Vea Dr. #2, Palako 


Lon 
Reuader, Deuteche G. Blatter 17 (1B94): 268-260, 
Das KGstenyebiet yun Ecunlor. Vou Daron Ho Eezers, With Map. 


seme shows the 
r) Feat jaothorms, und distinguishes the sid regions from the 
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Guatemala 
tou Guatemala. Von Dr, Cart 
me Beg Wier ape Guba Seria Potie Bize 1!) x 7), ppc iv. 
oun ifn) area Eo sonra sy See i thert ca the nls pee ths, h ieocine te 
Ui leecrsore tel Vm epee Shey 


study of the physical goography of a whole 


Paraguay. Novels GS, Aurtog 5 Sopaes $5-27. + mie 
Reiser keg need Pilcomnyo-Hoten, af Ivituaht 0. J. 8 
With Wop and isarditoes. 

Peru. Deutashe Bundschan G, 27 (1805): 145-105, 203-215, Hibusr. 


Vom Amesanenetent nach der prerusuischen Weatkilsle.. Von Georg 
Hiibuer in Mangoe With Jilustrations mt 


SE are erie ae 
Marakall Islands—Jaluit. “amie Rares. $84); 305-818, Steinbach 
" Diaerhngen her das Klin vo Jal t. hon Steinbach, 
Tho observations on which this report ia founded were made from Dovember 189) 
to June 184. 
New Caledonia. ——<. 
ecm ag tree tak ng PO Emigrant eu 
Nouvelle-Calédonie, Paris; A. Chaliamel, 1894. oie thc on te 
Map, sree bp Bi Tinton Cotealalt Foapeaten 
ee Be ee ee of current of Franch emigration 
Sr eetck Sephtin to ow Colosoala: aes 


eee 
en fiebog err degen come Mer wdhcsorgarg asthe gages Regie 
oe eet Pe sabe Tratnitinis, me 


berg age iat Feber apr to officer who aye mado goal me af bia 


sppateattia ha islands of the New perce gy gives ales @ con- 
neated account of the panty ned ipesanit suntitiocs’ af toe group, 
Hew Zesland—Yonr-Book. Dedelszen. 


The New Zealand Ollicin} Yeat-Book, 1804.. .. By EL J. yor Dadeleten. 
Wellington, 1894. Size $} x 5}, pp. vi. and 507. Maps and Diagrams. 
The preeent eeiltinn, tn adilitin to the usnal officlil statements and statiaiies, oon- 
py ering rsede! artishen ox: the land eystem of the oolony, agtioattars, mining, 
climate, alpine ax: 
Solomon Isiands Globus 67 (1895): 6-12. 
Te eeeeieree eee Sinha Serine c ns Yon H. Seidel, Berlin. 


May ol dptions cma un ok of rl tral of he aro 


sowe of the mombers of the 
POLAR REGIONS. 
Antarctic. Norsie 7.8, Aurbeg $ (1800-1804) < 115-181, 
Nogle ef owl of val Jasons” reine 1 Sydishavet 188% 
og M4, CA. Larsen. Wit 


Kuehn Ouptuin Laron's log with mop of hie antarctic cruien Ie given in 
the Journal for 1804, vol. $¢. Bs 
Btarione Geogrfics I nelle region! 
ov enaieowmang nets tallune 
tate al Italiano in 
Eenore al Tenet raion abla Rix Sav, Gloreoet Boa 
ied Prime Tealiene 


Congress tennte is Gunave, 1892, Vol. i. 
parti; Genoa, 1804, Ip, 123-142 


J. of Geology 2 (1394)! 04-808: Chamberlin.» — 
Glacial Stuifies ia Greenland. By T. OC, Chamberiin. With ITinsirations, 
This ts the first of « eecies of articles on: the glacial canditinns of (eceniand which 
Profesuws Chawburlin ie to contribute me Sen perwas. A Ceemete doseribfag the requlia of 
teks Inst summer’ voyege ty the coust uf Greenland. ei 
Greenland. G. Datelerif 12 (1898-04) > 247-250. Kolm. 
ie faxions+ og ot 
Neva orading Seen tie Wa ee i 
A visit tu the Danieh stations on the oaet const of Greenland. 





By J. Coles, Map Curator, B.G.8. - 
EUROPE. 
Engiand and Wales. Ordnance Survey, 

Publirations lesued since January 3, 1595. ~ 

l-ineh :— / 
Ewouaxy amp gegen vel in outline ; S02, 217, S12, . 
hills engraved in bl may ec iste % s eae? . 
Seortann+—130, ean The chole of eatiand is now complete on thir , 
scale is 11 aheets, wich are, published either hit-shaded or with the ul 
form of the ground delineated by contour-lines. Price 1s, td, eanh, p 

Mape: 

Exanaxp asp Waues>—Yorkshire, Vi 15, S«, : 

Ginck—County Maps -— 
Byarasp amy Wates:—Lancashire, 51 xn, © sn, S7 aw, @ ax. 
G1 sa, 62 aw, OS an 64 we, 65 aw. 69 oe. ce, TO Ww en, Tl ew, 
ay., T2 ow, o 2, Ow, 22, TORE, 77 Xe, 2, 78 9, Ee, OW RE, 
£0 we, BA se, SY Xow, a. Ol an, 94 x, OO ela, 100 xr, 108 ¥ 
6, £2,105 aw, t2ew, le etch, Yorkshire, 187 =.2., 183 am, 180 - 
Sx, aw, 1 x0, oR, ew, 202 Sw., 214 x8, ow, a0, 229 an, 290 
x... 231 aw, 244 Sn, AE, 245 wh, 240 Ww, 200 ae 

Town Plans—)5-foet scale -— 
Lanion (Revision), VI. 79, with houses stippled, 2« Gd. wach. 

———_ 10-frat wale :— 
London—Re-survey Parish), IIL 45, 1, 3; [11..55, 3: II. 85; 2, 
% 6d. each. nA . 

(B Stanford, Agent.) 

Germany. Lepsius. 


Weologische Karte des Doutechen Reichs, anf Grood der onter Dr, C 


Vogels Redaktion in Justua Perther G ph. Anstalt wuagefiilirter: 
Karts in 27 Wittern bearbeitet vou Prccsemg 3 wre rg 
1: 500,000 of 7G stat. miles to an finch, aoe SH iit. cate :—24, 

Price 3 marks 


se 27, Mitnchen. Justas Porther, Gotha, 185%. 


on the in 27 aheeta, 
a epicteal pone peg Badin he: I 1890-00. tt ia, ta feo’ 
coleared wnrler the eae mrahathnagiceateans Lepeiux = The 


chadan. sid ragistes edit 
Karts dee Destschen Beielies Seale 1 Le00 , 
I: 10 131 stat, 
inch Sheota>—340, Norden; 172, Haden 188, Siargard L eran 
Mubthauen |. Threa; 437, Gotha; ioe Befort H von der 
' Piet VB mark sock short eS = < 
‘Switeerland Swiss Federal Staff. 
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Ni und von Matakka, 
1: 4,400,000. Boarbeliot und Horrn Professor Dr. Alfred Kirchholf gewid- 
mot you A, Herrich, aoe re 


All pal railways, steamship tracks, eubmarino and overinnd telepcap 
Hines, na le rivers aul ennnis ure clearly ehown on this as well ne 
iiivtetomes consnlar stations, and other useful Inf om. It le petated in 
eerie beens ly den a acces a pital iret 

World. 

a ” en Weltksrton, Vceasaeians erliintert 
von 1 Heft :—Die Weltkarte tes Nepales th; 
Ghr.). “Jou tal couehe’ Verlapahucdiung Stuttgart, soe =) mada 
part, 

This iv the first of & sericea of facsimile coe bree others bill follow = 7 
course. It iy printed in qrloars, 00 ‘socompanied Sie Many 42 Pajaro 
<2 tone Dol a aed acon with thie men the fallow of these 
yot to Appoar :— 


Meh 2—Atlas von 16 Lichtlrooktafeln, ohne Text, enthaltend : 1, Die Pralter- 
Det re ante etait ou Fatie IL: 5, Boatuskarte von Owma; 4, 


bornhom; 5, Beatus 
Madrid; 7, Beatuakarte you London { 8, Beotuakarte vou Gerona; 9, Beatuskarte yon 


* 
Turin: 10, Beatuskurte you Paris IT; 11, (1) Karte dos hi Hidronymus; 18, (2) 
Karte dés hl. fe eanioe Melerich: von Malte; 1 Die & 
15, 16, Karten des alf Hy, i t—Din kleineron Welthartare dow bi, 
Hisronyaus ; dee Heinrich you Cottemians: die Paalterkarte; die Karts 
tls Lambert von St. Omer; des Parisinn; des Raoulf Hygden; des Golds: 
die Sillustkarten und viele kleiners. 4— Rekon- 
stenierte Karten dos 7, bis 1, Jahrhunderts n. Chr I, Die Woltkarte des Ravennatea 
2, Die Waltkarto dee feidor you Serilla; 3, © dee Orosing: 
Julli Honaii; 5, Die F; 


ine; 4, Bphsere 
i dea Romanus yon Ammianns Marcallinus; 6, Tins 1 
Castorius-Karte; 7, EN ena Divnysii; 3, Die Weltkorte dee Pom- 


v 
pte, Chase Will Aoubdlens forks osbd temp Ant sertan ef productions, 
repecially interesting to students of historical geography. ” 
Chile. 


CHARTS 

Oficina Hidrogrifica, Chila 
No, 48) Plancs de lu Costa le Chile: Eneonads Tames, 1:20,000, Caleta 
Lantaro, 1: 10,000, 1894.—No. gf brome er ob es 40,000, 
189) Presented by the Chiliam Hytrographic 

North Parific Ocean. U.S, Hyérographic 
Pilok Chart ofthe North Paciilc Ooesn. Fobruary, 1895. Published at 
Lagioe, DG Chane ie ee en Nery ae beng 
Hydrographer, Preeented by the UX Hydrographte Often ook 
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~ 
THE LUCHU ISLANDS AND INHABITANTS.* 


HALL CHAMBERLAIN, Emeritus Professor of J and 

se | Philology In the Imperial University of Japan pose 

° E Isrnonecrory . 
Most educated: ns ure aware { the Pacific Ocean holds. some 
where or other | ‘island or ey d Luchu, anid tho more elderly 
ay porbups Smon ber to he rd something of s British exploring 
pedition sant there arly inthe century. Bat boing o place which 
ter 6 hot roath with comfort, and which offers to men-of- 
war no fadqoements + in tho way of coal or good harbours, it receives 
ES any visits from Europoana, anil there is probably today no 
of the world equally civilized that ia ao | known. So completely, 
ind , does Luchu lie out of the way, not dtly of travellers, but ee 
book-mnukeirw; that after tho lapse of three-quarters of century Cap 

“Basil Hall's work, entitled, * Account of a Voyage of tothe arise 
of Corea and the Great Loo-choo Island,’ and abel by Marg in 1818, 
still remains the chief authority on tho subject. At the time of my own 









-visit in the spring of last year, the only European in the whole arch!- 


pelago was the Abbé Ferrié, a French Catholic missionary, who, how- 
over, lived in the northern island of Oubima, which does not form part 
of Lucho in the narrower sense of the word; and the only occasional 
visitor (also to Oshima) was Mr. Alfred Unger, of the “of Boehmer 
f Oo,, Horisty, of Yokohama My own opportunities, th nnfortu- 
nately not permitting of a visit to the smaller outlying isles, were 
excellent for seeing both land and people in Great Luchn, as the tine 
of year favonred travel in that warm region, and letters ini introduction 





* Papor rend at the Royal Goographical Society, Januury 7, 1894 “Map, p. 408, 
No. 1V:—Aprait, 1895.] 0 
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from the Japauese Foreign Office threw open ull official sources of 
information, while nothing could exceed the hospitality of the native 
aristocracy a soon ne they lenrnt that their strange visitor wan neither 
‘missionary nor werchant, and that he could speak Japanese, which is 
the French of those parts, These circumstances may perhaps justify o 
somewhat minute aqcount of what Isaw and heard. Muny items have 
never been described before for European readers—the marriage 
curtoms, for instance, and the two syatems of ileographs. ‘The present 
paper will fulfil its object if it sncceeds in showing that the Lachus are 
‘no more. barbarous islands, but that, on the contrary, they possess 4 
complex civilization, an ancient and checkered history, and « language 
capable of throwing welcome light on Far-Bastern philology; that, in 
fact, these minute specks on the map expand when properly studied, 
and become as full of varied interest as a drop of water or an abt’s 
brain when ploced under the natnralist’s microsoope. 

My special thanks are due to Mr. Narabara, Governor of the archi- 
pelago; to Mr. Takeshita, lato Chief Inspector of Police there; to Mr. 
Nishi, Mayor of Shuri; to the learned botanist, Mr, Tashiro, who has 
devoted years to a scientific exploration of the Further Isles; to Mr. 
Tamura, 6 Japaneso planter resident in the island of Ishigaki; and to 
Mr. Alfred Unger, who has favoured me with several photographs. 
Mr. H. 0. Litchfield, barrister, of Yokohama, placed in my hands the 
inanuecript of an account of » visit to Luchu by the late Mr. H. 
Pryer; but unfortunately it was in too fragmentary. a condition to 
make much use of, and ‘contained scarcely”. anything: on Mr. Pryer’s 
special subject—lopidoptersa—beyoud an expression of disappointinent 
with the specimens obtained. 


Ti, Grognaruy ann Natvean Crapacrenisrics, 


Taken in its widest scveptation, Loony is the name of the whole 
chain of islands stretching from the south-western extremity of Japan 
tonear the north-eastern extremity of Formosa, Taken in ils narrowest 
sense, it denotes.only the central island, Great Luchu, or thia island 
with its smallest immediate neighbours, While other names are applied 
to the other snb-groups of the archipelago. Histericsl considerations 
partly wxplain this ill-dofined usage of the term, tho limits of the 
recently extinguished Luochuan kingdom and the nature of the Japanese 
claims to some of the islande having:varied from time tu timo, as will 
be seen in Section IML. A further eauss of confusion has been the habit 
pommnon to Earopean navigators of naming and re-naming islands and 
groupe of islands more or Jess at pleasure, and of mixing up their own 
nomenctature with the native siames imperfoetly understood. If we 
are to take early history as onr standard, the Luchu islands begin at 
the very mouth of the Gulf of Kagoshima, in southern Jopan. Are 
popular customs and physical. features to be our guides? Then Tnchu 
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hegine only at Amami-Oshima, Shall we follow moder. Japanese 
adininistrative parlance? Then the northern half of the archipelago 
must be omitted altogethur, because incorporated venturies ago with 
Japan proper, and there remain only Great Luchu and the Parther 
Isles. So arbitrary a question can never be antisfactorily settled, for it 
depends on a definition of terms which every ona is free to define as he 
seen fit. Another moot point is, which of the islands shall be enumerated 
by name, and which omitted as too insignificant? Vhirty-six ie the 
tuntkber always given by Luchuans and Japanese alike, and it cdrre- 
sponds very fairly well with fact if the entire archipelago be included, 
When, however, the northern part of the archipelago is omitted, the 
orthodox number has to be made up by adding some of the very worl! 
islands to the list. 

Taking the name“ Luchn" in its widest sense for the purposes of 
this paper, and adopting the subdivisionn familiar to Japanese geo- 
gTaphers, we find that there are altogether thirty-six principal islands, 
which fall into «ix groups, as follows ;— 

1, Tha North-Eastern Group, wooounted an belonging to the Japanese 
province of Osumi. It ineludes— 

1, Tane-ca-surwa (Tanga sima of British Admiralty Chart, No; 3,432), 
tong in shape—seume 32 miles by 5—comparatively low (highest polit 
1,200 feet), and admirably cultivated with rice and other crops. This 
island is noted in history a4 the first point of Japanese, or quasi- 
Japanese, soil trodden by Europeans, the Portuguese adventurer Mendex 
Pinto having landed hore in the year 1542, and! astonivhed the outives 
so greatly by his firearms, that a pistol is still sometimes called & fane- 
yo-thima in eolloquial Japanese. The population unmbors over 23,000 
(conana of 1890). , 

2, Maxxsiua (Mago no Sima of the chart), a mere islet, used for 
raising « few cattle, and also resorted to by fishermen, ‘ 

3. Vaxo-so-saimma (Yakeno sims of the chart), a circular idland of 
some 15 miles dintoeter, covered with luxuriant forests, whery grow the 
colobrated yuku-egi, the variaty of oryptomeria most prized for its 
timber. The knot of motintuins forming this fine island attains 4 
hoight of over 6000 feet, thus surpassing any peak on the mainland of 
southern Japan. Whether its origin be volcanic or not, like ite tain. 
Iand neighbours, has not yet been determined. The inhabitants, who 
number some §,800, enjoy the reputation of an almost idylio simplicity, 
Doors need neither looks nor bolte dn this happy island, where theft is 
unkuown ; and aman hanging up his coat on a bush-will be sure to find 
it untouched when next ho paswes by that wy. 

4 Kvcu-so-Enasc-soma (Nagarobe or Ferabu of the chart), 6 miles 
long by 5 broad, is an active volcano over 2,200 feet high, 

Il. The North-Westera Group. 'This group, which is accounted part of 
the Japanese province of Satsuma, consists of three small islands, cs !led— 


y 2 
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5. 'Taxe-saiwa ( Toke Sima of the chart), 740 feet high. 

6. Iwo-ca-smina (Toga Sima of the chart), lit.“ Sulphur Island.” * 
‘The burnt red and yollow aspect of this island cone, rising over 2,300 
foot aheer out of the ses, is moxt desolate; but the sulphur, which gives 


it its name, forme « valuable source of income. 


7, Kuno-sums (Kure Sima of the chart), 3 miles long by 2) wide, 
and over 2,000 feat hich. 

TI. The Shichi-to, lit, “ Seven Isles” ¢ (“ Liinschoten Islands" of the 
ebart), These too are all very small, though mostly high, and some 
are pctive volcanoes, A few poor families manage to pick ap a living 
even under ciroumatances so unfavourable; but this group, like the 
Jant, lacks all practical importance. Lts chief interest ix the danger it 
offers to navigation, The names of the islands are— 

8. Kuom-xo-surts (Knuteino-sima or Yerabout t of the chart), 2,28 feet 
high. 

at Gara-suima or Hew-surta (Iebi-sima or Dandas Island of the chart), 
1,687 feat. 

10, Nawa-yo-sutua (Naka-sima or Pinnacte of the chart), 3,400 feet. 
11. Hms-suta (Fira-sima or Disaster of the chart), 812 feet. 

12, Sows-no-aesima (Staca-sima or Archimedes of the chart), an notive 
volcano, 2,706 feet high. 

13, Axyrut-muma ( Abnisi-cima or Samarang of the chart), 1,078 feet, 

14. Tokaxs-suima (Tobara-siwa or Pennell of the chart), 880 feet, 

15. Yoxo-suima ( Yoko-sima or Ogle of the chart), 1,700 feat, 

TY. The Oshima. Groop, originally subject to the Kings of Duelo, 
hut conquered anid incorporated with his domaine hy the Prince of 
Sateama in 1610, and now under the jurisdiction of the Japaneses Pre- 
feotnre of Kagoshima. This group, sometimes alk called Shi-Rytkyi, 
that is, Small Luchu, consists of — 

16. Oshima,§ or more fully Amami-Oshima (Anami O8 Sime or 
Harbour Island of the chart |). ‘Thia, the second Jargest member of the 


* The* China Sea. Directory’ gives it iho alternative nase of Volesno Island,” 
reserving the name of “Sulphur Island" for onw further to the eouth. 

+ Thor are really viht, lint Seven Lelee" fs a favourite number with the Japanese ; 
take, for instanoo, the Jeu Shiché-to, or “Seven Lies of Tau," to the seuth of Yokohanm, 
Witu regan tu the dorm “ Limehoton Teluniis,” the ‘Chins Sea Directory’ inelidve under 
it Tano-gu-shima, Muke-jima, and Yaku-noshima: tut the chart writes tho name 60 ou 
bo exrrer thy Sovon Isles (Shicki-t3) only, 

3 Evidently by confusion with Krubn- (alec written Yermine-) aiima. But wheney 


the final ¢? Perhaps row some French muisines, Wie might natutlly write the sound 
abu ws «dent, ’ 


(Vries laland), off the cows of the Poovinee of Tee, ete 


P| Chart No, 874 spells Amami pro nil bo does tli ‘Chine See Diretors.* But 
all have Oo Sime for Oshinus, i - 
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entire Luchvan archipelago, is some 30 miles long by 17 wide at the 
south-western end, which is the brondest part. It is « maze of hills, 
which rise in the south to over 2,000 feet; but none of them are 
voleanoes, ani Oshima is said to be entirely free fron earthquake 
shocks. Lying, as the island does, directly in the way of the Kurcahiio, 
or Japanese Gulf Stream, the climate is excessively humid. Few days 
pass entirely without rain; and even when it is not actually raining, 
clouds and mist often ubscure the sun, This state of things, disestrous 
in auch « Istitude (28° 20") to European health, favours, as a hothonse 
might do, the growth of « Inxuriant vegetation, amongst which cycads 
and tree-ferns moat strike the eye. It likewise favours the propagation 
of many lower forms of animal life, expecially the dreaded Trimere- 
surns snake, of which wore later on, Naze, the chief port of Oshima, 
lies on the north-western side of the island. It is a very dull little 
Place, built in Japancee atyle and boasting s Japanese inn. Tho native 
dialect, essentially Lnchuan in character, has been overlaid by the 
Satsuma dialect of Japanese, and forma « patois in various stages of 
degradation and hybridism according as the speaker belongs to town or 
country. The population is 51,000, 

17. Kanenoma-suista (Kageroma Sima of the chart) isa very Darrow 
island some 12 miles Jong, plastered up, if one may so say, against the 
southern coast of Oshima, from which it is separated by a narrow 
channel known to English murinera as Oo-sima, or Porpoise Strait. It 
boasts several small ports of export, and its coasts are much resorted 
to by fishermen from Great Luchu, To its south lio the small but high 
islands of — 

18, Youo-sunta (Toro Sima of the chart), 1,000 feet; and 

19. Uxe-suoa ( Uke Sima of the chart), 1,353 feet. 

20, Kixat-ca-saimta or Kisat-siaa (Kikai-ga-sima or Bungalow Laland 
of the chart) is nearly 7 miles long by 24 wide, and 864 feet high, It 
is almost timberless, so that the inhabitants, who number over 15,000, 
are driven to the use of horse and cow-dnng for fuel. It is noted as 
producing the best «ugar and the best mats (known as Ryikyd-omote) 
in the whole archipelago. Popalar superstition represents it as having 
anciently been the abode of demona, whence its name, which means 
literally * Demon World.” 

21. Toxe-xo-sinua (Kakirowma,* Tok-rima, or Crown Inland of the 
ohart), 15 miles long by 9 broad, and 2,200 feet high. This island and 
the two to le noxt mentioned are well-wooded, and produce considerable 
quantities of sugar. ; 

22. Oxreno-Eeasc-suma (Yerobu Sima or Oukiat of the chart), % 
miles long, from 2 to 5 miles wide, and 687 feet high, 


* Apparently by confusion with Kakeroma-ehima, 
+ Apparently » corruption of the firat thioe syllables of the real name, 
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23. Yorox-srua ( Yori-eima or Furu Seland of the chart) is « roundish 
island about 3. miles in diamoter, and over 400 feet high. 

Tt has ntready been stated that Group I. forma part of the Japanese 
province of Osumi, and Group If. of the province of Satsuma. ‘These 
ancient provinces are now united for administrative purposes in the 
single profeoture of Kagoshima, in which Groups IIL and TV. are aleo 
included, The Central and Southern Groups (V. and VL) about to be 
enumerated, that is, Luchu Proper and the Further Isles, ave been 
“erected into a separate prefecture called the Okinawa Ken, 

V. The Central Group, or Luchn Proper, tho chief member of which is— 

24, Oxisawa or Gugar Lucav. This, the largest und by far the 
most important island in the whole archipelage, hos a length of 56 
miles, with a breadth varying from 2 to 14 miles, It has, from the 
moat ancient times, heen divided into three parts called Kunchan, 
Nakagami, and Shimajiri The first or northernmost of thew (also 
popularly known by the name of Yambara) is rongh and moun- 
tainons, rising to u height of «ome 1,500 feet, wooded in parts, in 
parts barren, and everywhere but sparsely inhabited, such inhabitants 
as there ore being despised for their poverty and rough specech and 
tantors by the natives of the central and southern provinces. ‘Those 
provinces—Nakagami and Shimuajiri—oonsiat of open rolling country 
with low lille in the centre, are admirably cultivated, and thickly 
populated. The streams here, as on the other islands, though numerous, 
ure nocesaarily vory shurt, the longest attaining to & length of only 
about 6 mile. ‘There is « curious stalactitic cave at Futemina, 10 miles 
from Nafa. The three provinces of Great Lucha are subdivided into 
Histricts termod magiri, of which there are nine in Kunchan, cleven in 
Nakagami, anil fifteen in Shimajiri, the highly civilized central and 
southern provinces being thus much more minutely subdivided than 
the lurren northern moor and forest land, A like division into magiri 
obtains in wll the ialands formerly subject to the Lachuan kings. The 
term, though now nnkvown in Japan, is said to have been carrent in 
Satsums in ancient days. ‘The best harbour in Groat Lochu js Unten 
(Port Melcille of tho British charts), on the north-west coast; bit it 
ia, #0 to say, wasted, because situated ina hilly district remote frum 
the centres of population and trade. For this reason the Japanese 
steamers and most junks repair to Nafa (or Naha or Naba, ax the 
Japanese sometimes pronounce it), in Shimajiri, near the southern 
extremity of the island, which is much less guol, the inner harbour 
being only accessible at high tide. Close to Naf, and indeed practically 
forming one with it, are the towns of Tomari and Kume-mura, Shuri, 
the capital (called Shui by the modern Luchuans, why habitually drop 
the r in the middle of words), crowns a hill sonie 400 feat high standing 
w little over threo miles inland from Nafa. No other place in the 
archipelago approaches Shuri or Nafa in sive, and tho two form: 2 
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striking contrast, Nafa being a busy. port, tho seat of the Japanese 
administration, and altogether much Japonized im appearance and ip 
tie manners of its inhabitants, whereas Shuri remains quite old-world. 
The castle of Shuri is a delightfully picturesque relic of carly days. 

The other members of the Central Group, except Kume-jima, are 
small and quite unimportant. ‘They are as follows :— 

25. Tont-anmta or Iwo-can * (Ivo sima or Sulphur Istand of the chart). 
This is a voloanio cone some 540 feet high, and still active. Tt is the 
southernmost volcanic member of the Luchuan archipelago. 

26. Tarrasia (Yoboya sima of the chart), 7 miles long by nearly 
2 wide, and 965-feet high. 

27. Txnxa-suima (Jeena sma of the churt),a moro islet 403 feet high. 
Tho British naval authorities unite these last two islands under thr 
common name of Moutgomery Group. - 

28 Ts-sura (ye Island or Sugarloaf of the chart), 4} milos loug by 
14 broad, and 575 feet high. 

29, Axonimts (Agunyeh of the ohart), 3'milées long by 2 broad, anil 
800 feet high, 

80. Toxaxtsima (Tunashoe of the chart), o mere islet 603 feet high 

Si. Kevasta-sus js & group, whose small detached eastern members 
are called Mae-jima (Maikirima of the chart) and Kuro-shima (Korw- 
slow or Saddle Inland of the chart), The white cliffs of Macjima form 
4 striking feature in the view seaward from Nafa and south-eastern 
Luchu generally. Uhe large central island is culled Tokashiki-jima, 
whilo the swaller western members are collectively known by the name 
of Nishi-Kerama, their individual names being respectively Zamami- 
jima, Yagahi-jims, Akashima, Kuba-shima, and Koruma-jima. The 
chart writes Yegahi as Yakeny, Kuba an Xupa, und does not name 
Kerums atall. The island between Kerums on the south and Aka on 
the north asems to have no name even in Japanese, the three islands 
being in some mysterious way considered as only two. ‘I'he * China Sea 
Directory‘ includes all three under the general namo of tka elma. The 
principal village and anchorage of the Kerams Group is Ago-no-ura, in 
the island of Zaman, 

32. Keue-siua (Komisuny of the chart) is some’ 6 milos long, uleo 
6 miles wide in the widest pert, and has two peuks—a southern 
one 1,028 feet high, and » northern 1,108 feet high. It lias a fine 
waterfall visible from the sea. This outlying but thickly popalated 
little island is one of the most noted in the archipelsgo, owing to the 
Byskyn-temugi, a silk fatrrio which i# exported to Japan and mach 
prized in that country. The principal village, called Kana-gusuku- 
hatna, is situated on the south-western coast. 

© Thoogh lying eo far north as to sem more naturally tnctaded in the Oshima 


Group, this Wand i always eccounted a forming one of the Central Geoop, beeatwe it 
belonged politioally. to Groat Locku 
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VIL The Saki-shima Group, or “Further Islen” In the British 
Admiralty. Charts 2,412 and 2,106 it is styled Meiaco-vima or Yuyeyama 
Group; but both these designations are founded in misapprehension, 
Miyako-jima being really the individual name of the easternmost large 
island (Taipinsan Island of chart 2,412 *) with its tiny satellites, while 
Yayoyuma (or Yaoyama) is a general name for the two large western 
islands of Ishigaki-jima and Iri-omote-jima (Pa-chung-san and Ku-kiew 
ean or Nishiomote Sima of the chart), with their satellites. Yonakuni- 
jima (Kumi of the chart) stands alone, It may be added that Tai- 
pin-ean, Ps-chumg-ean, and Ku-kien-san are Chinese names for the 
islands, The Sakishima or Further Isles are coumerated as follows :— 

85. Mivaxo-mita, 17 miles long by 5} wide. [1 and its neighbouring 
islets are comparatively low, nowhere much exceeding 300 feet. ‘They 
lack timber, but are thickly populated. Water is often scarce, and in 
the hollows where it is kept it goes up and down with the tide. The 
names of the lalete are Ogami-jima (Hummock Leland of the chart), 
Tkema-jima (Oorema of the chart), (Oku-no-) Erabu-shima ( Ferrata of 
the chart), Shimoji-ahima, Karnma-jima (Kurimah of the chart), und— 
wome way further to the west—Minna-jima (Miteung of tho chart), and 
Tarama-jima (Zwrura of the chart). The British Admiralty chart names, 
as will be noticed, are more than tenally fanlty in the case of this 
sub-group. It will be observed, olso, that the chart gives no name at 
all to Shimoji-shima, but makes the latter form one with Brabu-shima 
by omitting the extremely narrow channel between these twin islands, 
and that it thny canses what are really two to appear as one. The 
Japanese Admiralty chart, on the contrary, which dates from 1888, 
is very carefully executed. Miyako-jima was the first point of Luchuan 
land with which British mariners beoame wequainted, H.MLS. Providence, 
Captain Broughton, having been wrecked abont » century ago on the 
great Yayebise, or Providence Reef, which stretches to the north of it. 
In 1868, the German ship R. J. Robertson also was wrecked on Miyako- 
jima ; and » monument, raised on the spot by onder of the Emperor 
William, commemorates the kindness with which the German mariners 
were rescued and then entertained for a whole month by the inhabj- 
tants. The name of the chief village is Karimata-Minato, 

$4, Isnigaxi~ttma,—As already stated, this island and the next, Iri- 
emote-jima, ure together known under the collective desi of 
Yayeyama, Ashigaki, » very irregularly shaped island, might be defined 
ssa clump from 6 to 7 miles in diameter, plus two narrow peninsulas, 
one 11 miles long running north-east, and another 4 miles long to the 
west. It has many hills and mountains, of which the highest is 1,880 
foot high. The chiof village, also called Ishiguki, stands on the south- 

* This and some of tho other sumes aro differuntly apelt tn the other chart. 


¢ Probably & mutilution of the seoond half of the name (huni), which siguifies 
“nountry,” 
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west coast. Tho south in general, which is comparatively levol, is 
highly cultivated with engar, indigo, and other crops. 

85. Int-ouors-stta, 154 miles Jong by 12 wide, is very mountainous, 
home points close to the coast reaching » height of 1000 and even 
1,300 feet, while the interior, for the most part covered with a dense 
growth of tangled forest, is still imperfectly explored. The chief 
village is called Sonai; but Iri-omote is loss well peopled than its 
neighbours. ‘I'he odious climate—with its constant downpours and 
violent alternations of temperature—and the rotting of timber in 
sluggish streams and morasses doubtless contribute to this resalt by 
producing dreadful malarial fevers, which the Luchuane call fuchi. The 
mountain recesses arg for this reason viewed with well-founded dread, 
fow that have spent a night in them escaping the scourge. The work- 
ing of coal, which, though of poor quality, promised to become & pro- 
fitable industry in Japanese hands, and was for a short time exported to 
Hongkong, bas had to be practically abandoned in consequence of the 
alarming mortality among the miners. Tho difficult nature of the 
interior causes communication between the various villages to take 
place chiefly by boat along the coast. Horses, however, are also in 
constant use. Wild boars exist in great numbers, also pigeons, fowls, 
and pigs; and what with rive and fish of various kinds, the bill of fare 
in these Further Isles leaves even less to be desired than in Great 
Lucha, 

Besides tho large islands of Ishigaki-jima and Ivi-omote-jima, the 
Yayeyama subgroup includes the islets of ‘Taketom{-jima (Roberton of 
the chart), Kobama-jima (Koubah of the chart), Kurushima (Raugh of 
the chart, Baugh of the ‘China Ses Directory”), Kami-batiare-jima, or 
Kami-jima for short (Inglejield of the chart), Shimo-banare-jima or 

imo-jima (Loney of the chart), Haderuma-jima (Sandy Islaad or Hasyo- 
kan of the chart), which is the most southern of all the Tuchna, and 
Hatoma-jima (Teaue of the chart), None of these islets attain to any 
height. All are inhabited. 

36. Separate and westernmost of all the Luchu islands i4 Yowaxuxt- 
ta (Kumi of the chart), 6 miles lang by 2 broad, about 700 feet high, 
and well populated: The chief village is called Sonai (same name as 
that of the principal village on Tri-omote-jima). This island produces 
sandal-wood, mulberry, persimmon, and other valuable timber-trees. It 
ix eaid that from here, on n clear night, lights are sometimes visible on 
the Formosan coast, Perhaps, howover, only lights aff the coast, such 
ws those of fiehing-boats that have come unusually far out from shore, 
are meant, Nene of the Further Teles have any decent harbours. 

Such, in ite widest extent, is the Luchuan Archipelago. The follow- 
ing is the official census of the various islands," taken on December 31, 
1891 :— 

* Le of such as are included in the Oxitawa Prefecture 
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MWivinéarca. Sram her of Neereees. Population 

2 (Nala anil weighbourhood ae ee DIS i , 30,627 
(Sint asf egies ve “S208 ces EBSD 
= Slimajiti = .-. ssf $a we TBARS... 1 98,988 
g | Nekacemi 5, gE Re Snes 118,698 
= \ Kuvchan We Tin OM ross 3 JATOR ce «+ 80,271 
Knmejima sis os > S275. ~. 5438 
Mipakejima ... = xe I AT. Ao es 4088 
Yooyaiue jin and Youstam ad ws DDO oe o- 15,001 
Total 1 fe vis! BATT ss ves 410,881 


Nore. — Nath propor contutiiw 7.726 hones, with » population of 26,896. 


Sraretics or Oras 
December B1, 1891. 


Prtpure. Nobiiity enc gentry. Commun poop le Tidal. 


Tuneehobiere = Paaaily. | Momerbeiiders, Faarlly. | Towenbotanre, Family. | Hoossbotders, Fanztiy. 
2 ity 2,507 al S705) 235,218 SH550 860,400 


Nore. —Beslides ties, there wee one fuundling not included In any clase. 


‘Tho large propurtion of the nobility and gentry as compared with 
the lower clueses furms a curious feature in these statistics; but there is, 
I beliove, no doubt of the exactness of the calculation. 








With regard to the geological formation of the various islands of the 
chain, it has already been stated incidentally that many are of volcanio 
origin—eome, indeed, still active volianoes belching. forth smoke and 
producing anlphur, These may be regarded as outlying membors of the 
Kynalm jine of voloanoes in southern Japan. Tane-ga-shima is not of 
yoleanic origin, and Yaku-noshima not certainly #0, Oshima is stated 
by Mr. Kada Tei-ichi, who examined its geology, to be composed ohiotly 
of metamorphic rock ; bntin the emaller islota to the south of Oshima, 
voleanic agencies still display themaclves sporadically. Great Lueba 
and ite sutellites show na a totally diferent formation—coral reefs 
everywhere on the seaboard, and coralline limestone toyether with 
metamorphic rocks. Marble is fuand in the neighbourhood of Untens. 
The Further Isles to the south-west are different again, the coral 
along the coasts being succeeded in the interior by granite and other 
rocks not yet determined, except so far as that some of them have been 
found to be of volcanic origin. Coal likewise, as already stated, ocour 
in Iri-omopte-jima—a thing utterly unknown in the northern members of 
the group, Tho coral reefs round the Farther Inlvs, especially to the 
north of Miyuko-jims, and again between Ishiguki and Iri-omote, are of 
great extent, and make navigation in those waters nnvaually perilous, 

‘Turning now to the animal life of the archipelago, we find horses, 
cows, pigs. gonts, dogs, and pate everywhere in a state of domestication, 
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and small wild boar and small wild deer on the principal islands. The 
cattle too aré small, and the borses—or rather ponies—remarkably eo, 
the majority heing only from 10} to 11 handa high, and some as little as 
10 hands; Wnt thoy are wiry and extraordinarily sure-footed. Two 
species of rats exist—tho house rat and another amulling strongly of 
musk—and two or three species of bat, including the largo frnit-bat, 
Ptoropus dasywullus, which has been ascertained to he peculiar to these 
islands.* The mawmal most cotiepicvous in Loohu by its abeenoo is the 
monkey, ‘This fact strikes one the more on account of the wide distri- 
Imtion of the munkey in Japan, where it ranges an far north as the 
extreme north of the main island, despite months of snow und ice. 
Lucha also has no foxte or hadgere—a luoky deliverance in the opinion 
of Far-Eastern Asiatios, by whum these animuls are universally credited 
with supernatural powers for evil. 

OF birds some fifty species are known, inclnding the Brithacus koma- 
dori (called aka-hiye by the Japanese), ascertained by Mr. Pryar to be 
peenliar to these islands.t The reptilia include at least three species 
of frogs, one of which is a very large green tree-frog, and o salamander 
tesnbling the common Japaneie species, except that it ie yellow on 
the belly instead of red, A pretty green lacertula is common on Okinawa, 
as ia also a chameleon, There are some harmless anskes, besides the 
poisanous Trimeresurus. Tlie latter, called habe by the natives, is 4 or 
5 feet long by 2 inches in diameter, and it an object of universal fear 
and hatred, In Okinawa, indeed, one rarely meets with it except in 
the forests of the north, and the islands of Keranm, Oki-no-Ermbu-shima, 
and Kikai-ga-shima ato said to be quite free of it; but in Oshima and 
Toku-no-shima it is nbiquitous. Not unly does this dreaded reptile 
spring out at passers-by from the hedges, where its habits lead it tu 
lie in wait for birds; it actually enters houses, making it perilons 
during the warm season to walk about the house at night except with « 
lantern. A letter from the Abbé Ferrid, dated June 1, 1805, informs 


* The late Mr. Pryet, in the insunecript referred toon page 200, aeys, “ Wallace, 
in his * Island Lilo! gives this bat xe-ono of the auimale poouliax t Jepan ; batit must 
bo exasod from thy iat, an iPouthut be eid to be fonnd aerthof Lucha” (Mr, Wallace 
ulves it ae a native of Kydshi, the suuthernmust of the Iarge leland# forming Japan 


proper.) 

+ He says, in the mmateeripit alresdy quoted, * Thie bint war originally dusoribed 
from Japae upon specimens obtained by Von Sicbold, who unfurtuontely trauepmed 
the native name, whieh should be ahahige giving this name to the Lorendert, and palling 
the howadiet ebabigi .. . It lea ground bird, and ite sung wiry sweet. TEhave oflan 
oon specimens in the shopy of Yokohama and Tokio, and, in answer to my inquiries, 
have been: told that thoy came from Kote, whieh is very improbable, ae 4 lung price 
was alwoys asked fur them, and they are vory susceptible to eatd, and very ousuited to 
stand euch.an inclement elimate as Keres, 1 ts now definitely ascertained that they 
are tatives of Lucku, where they am moxt probably reeidents, and do not etten! further 
north; aa Mr. Namie, of the Kduentional Mneenm, found them in March.” 
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me that since my visit to him at the end of March five persons hal 
already been bitten that season, of whom threo had died. No antidote 
is kuown. The general result of such cases as do not ond in death is 
lifelong crippling. Peeuniary rewards ure offered by the authorities 
for the bodies of these snakes, dead or alive, and the villagers go out 
into the woods to secure them. Even so the number of the halw does 
not seem to diminish perceptibly, and there ia at least one ease within 
recent years of « village having been abandoned by its inhabitants 
beoanse they conld not cope with their dire reptilian foes. The species 
has been narod Trimeresurue ryukyaanus by Mr. Pryer, ani is, 1 believe, 
peculiar to the Luchnan archipelago, Several of the Lachn islands 
also produce sea-anakes, lucally known as Erabwunagi, lit. “ Erabu 
eels,” and which, though all lumped together by the natives, really 
belong to at least three distinct species. Most are harmless, but of one 
species the bite is poisonous. Of the corimonest species the females 
ure about 4 feet long and 9 or 10 inches round, the males about 2) feet 
long; the females having a white belly and rings on the back, while the 
males have reddish bellies, A second and less common sort is somewhat 
larger, sometimes as much aa 5 feet long; the belly reddish, with 
white, gree, and black bands. All these can be easily caught in o 
depth of abont 7 fathoms. The poisonous species is still larger, ranning 
to as much as 8 feet. Like vipers in some of the rural districts of 
Japan, these Luchuan sew-snakea are highly prized, being consumed 
us food by the rich, and in smaller qnantities as medicine hy the 
poor, They are emoked alive by being tird round and round a» stiok 
and placed at a suitable distance above u fire. They become nearly 
black in the process of smoking, and ut first sight look like short 
black sticks to one viewing them in the Nafa market, where they are 
commonly exposed for sale. 

Land-shelis are abundant, and the waves cast up on the sea-heach « 
varied and beautiful assortmont of marine shells, The coast waters 
swarm with fish, most of which, however, make but poor eating—at 
least, to one fresh from Japan, 

The late Mr, Pryer, who visited Okinawa chiefly in quest of Lepi- 
doptera, oxpresses disappointment at the results obtained, as all the 
specimens were either of world-wide distribution, or #t least common in 
Japan or in Malaysia. THe seems, however, to have examined only the 
butterflies, and oven these but during a short visit in the month of May. 
Tho moths, I believe, have never been worked at all, though 1 was told 
of a monster bombyx peculiar to the furthormost isle of Yonakuni-jima. 
The paucity of insect life during my own visit early in the spring was 
rematkable. No mosquitoes had yet ventured ont. Perhaps the open 
uatare of the country in Southern Okinawa and the constant sea- 
ie prove as adverse to inseot life as they are beneficial to human 

gn. 
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"Unlike the fauna, the flora diverges very widely from that of 
Japan, over half the species being different, About thirty per cent. of 
the whole are subtropical species, recalling Formosa and the Faehat: 
provines; about twenty per cet, are tropical, including waifa and 
strays from such distant regions as Australian, Several kinds of live 
oak and pine grow in the forests of the north of Great Luchi; but 
though these trees aro also’ common in Japan, the species diffor. 
Bamboos are much rarer than in Japan, and sich a occur are chiefly 
of w different species—probsbly Bamburt yelgaris, A banyan (Ficus 
retusa) impresses a pooulinrly Indian character on the scene, and the 
Heriticra Kittoralis und Towrnefortia argentea, which attain Inrge dimen- 
sions all along the coaat, lend an equally southern aspect. Ono feature 
which at once strikes the eye, in the enormous quantity of oycads 
growing everywhere wn the hills and in wuste pluces. Thoy are pressed 
into service ax an article of food, on account of the sort of sago to be 
got from the tree's pith. The pandanns and » large cactus (called 
bora by the natives) are used ay hedges, the latter being planted on 
the walls ronud the houses, Thero are several palms, many forns, and 
tree-ferns, The hird’s-nest fern grows to a large size both on the 
ground and in the trees, and there are several kinds of orchids. ‘The 
white lily (Liliam longifloram) grows wild, A ginger with fino yellow 
flowers is common, as are agaves, both of the striped and plain forms, 
and a immense species of arnm. ‘Two species of banana grow on the 
islands, one (Muse Chinensis)—the odible specios—being comparatively 
scarce, while the Musa textilis, which is used to wenve cloth out of, ix 
very abundant. Among other cultivated plants may be mentioned 
sugarcane, which is the great island staple of commerce, sweet potatoes, 
tobacco, indigo of excellent quality, pumpkins and many others of the 
gourd family, Indian corn, beans, monster radishes, and varions corealic 
The marvellous industry of the inhabitants makes them lay out in rice- 
fields every tiniest nook of land capable of irrigation, even down to the 
very brink of the saa, Troe rice-crope are gonerally harvested overy 
two years, the plan being to let the ground lie fallow during the fourth 
half-yearly period. Of the sweet potato, as many us five crops are 
raised in two years. This invaluable plant, now tho staple food of the 
people, was only introduced here from Southern Chine in the year 
1606, for which reason it in called Aara-amu, that is, “the Chinese 
potato.” From Lucha it wue carried north to the Japanose province 
of Sateuma, where it is accordingly known as the “ Luchuan potato ;" 
wnd thence it spread’ to Central and Eastern Japan, where the people 
oul it Sateuma-imo, from a mistaken impression of ita being indigenous 


* Much of the information contained in this parngraph came to ow fro Me. ¥- 
Tashiro, whe bes compiled a catalogue of Luchu plants, bot intends visiting the 
archipelage née more before publishing Ht. He was « pupil of the celebrated Professor 
Masimowicz 
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to that provinew. Native historians inform ux that it was avclimatized 
in Lachu and passed into common use within the short period of four 
years aftor its first introdaction. 

Meteorological otwervations are quite 4 recent inatitution in Luohu, 
having been started by the Japanese authorities at Nafx in the latter 
hulf of 1800, and being still confined to that single station. I invert an 
abstract of the statistios for 1801, the last published at the time of my 
visit: Statistios fora single year do not perhaps count for much, even if 
no doubt existe as to their accuracy, and the following table is given 
only for what it may be-worth. [2 will be seen that the maxitoum in 
August ie 33° 7’ Contigrads (92-66° Fahr.); and the minimum in January, 
7 £ Centigrade (45-32° Fahr.). 


Nara Onemvarour, 1801, Lar, 26" LYN, Lose. 127" 41" BE. 
(Gontignacle td millimetres) 
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As in Eastern Asia generally, so here aleo, speaking broadly, the 
winter is the dry ecason, while the late spring and summer form the 
wottest season; but the distinction is less marked than on the mainland 
of Chins or even in Japan, Speaking broadly, too, the climate of Great 
Lucho is a pleasant and salubrious one notwithstanding its moistness, 
the insular character of the place softening down all extremes of heat 
acd ool. During March, 1893, the daily variation of the thermometer 
at Nofa was singularly small, never more than 7° Fahr., sometimes 
barely 1°; and the differences from day to day were likewise slight, 
varying in a whole month only betwoen 56° und 72°. Also there. was 
aluost always an invigorating breeze. Captain Basil Hall and Dr. 
MeLeod, whu were there in September and October, and Commodore 
Perry, who was there off and on during the summer, speak equally 
highly of the ploasant climate and uir of this fortunate isle. 

Some of the other members of the arvhipélago, as already men- 
tioned incidentally, are less favoured in this respect, notably Oshima 
and Triomote-jima, with their dampness prevalent throughout the year. 


a” 
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Things aro so bad in Iri-omote in thie respect as to have. given rise to 
& local proverb to the effect that it ruine fhirly-fiee daye a month? The 
deplorablo unbealthiness of this island, an onhealthiness which partly 
extends to its eastern neighbour Tehigaki-jima, has been already dwelt 
on. Javnary and February are the rainiest months in all the Forther 
Tales Ootober, November, and Docember the driest and least unhwalthy ; 
June and July those in which malarial fever ia most prevalent. All 
the Tuchus suffer scverely from these typhoons which, brewing in the 
neighbourhood of Formosa or the Philippines, sweep up with such 
destructive fury towards the south-eastern coast of Japan. 

My rides about the southern half of Great Luchu wore extremely 
pleasant. The openness of the country, which in many places allows 
the oceun to be seen on either side, with colours deliciously varying 
according to the depth of the water above the coral reefs; the freak 
pea-breezes ; the alternation of hill and dais ; the marvellous cultivation 
the picturesque blocks of coral, standing up like ruined oaatles soarcely 
distinguishable from the real ruined castles that bear witness to a 
former less settled state of society; the happy-looking groups of 
labourers in the flelds, all diligent and all most courteous when 
addressed ;—these things made up a scene which it would be hard to 
match for quiet charm. 

Tt is « curious fact. which I do not remember to have seon anywhure 
noted, that in the Japanese archipelsgo the vegetation diminishes, 
instead of increasing, in rankness ae one tmvels south. Ride about 
Yero during the summer months, and the grasses and tall coarse weeds 
are higher than your head as you ait on horsvback, Contral Japan 
floes not carry things to such an extreme, the gras on the hills in 
sammer being rarely much taller than @ man an foot. In Great Luchu 
everything is muck Jower still, There are no tall grasses, compara- 
tively fow bamboos, few thickets of any sort, The country ia park- 
like; and the hills, too, being lower than those of Japan and comprising 
no volennio cones, but being rather gentle slopes carpeted with turf, 
the general effect is something cloxely approaching to typical English 
scenery. The early naval visitors to Luehn all remarked this, and 
went into rmptores over it, For my own pari, while granting the 
tranquil and, so to say, civilized charm of the scenery of Lnchu, I do 
not think that it will hear comparison for a moment with the grander, 
more soul-stirring beauty of Japan—Japan yolcano-guarded, snow- 
crowned, avd flower-strewn, where cones, as graceful us they are 
treacherous, alternate with rich smiling plsina and mgged granite 
peaks never trodden bat by the foot of the hardy hunter in pursuit of 
the antelupo or tho wild bosr. Luchn has none of these strong 
contrasts, It ie all dimpled and pretty and on « small scale; there 
is no excitement in it, When I had left Nafa and was steaming up 
the Galf of Kagoshima, at whoer entrance the magnificent cone called 
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the Fuji of Satsuma keeps guard, while another voleano amokes lnzily 
abead, I felt a» if I had said good-bye to some pretty dairymaid, and 
wore now te-wntering the presence of an empresa. 


Til. Hisrony axp Mactan Cuanacrentsrios. 


Luchnan histotians, nothing daunted, carry back the annals of their 
country over & period of more than eighteen thousand years; but as the 
books containing this «o-called ancient history are barely two conturics 
old, Chinese ami Japanese writers still remain our earlivst sources of 
information regarding the little archipelago, As soon as the obviously 
mythological period is left behind, all three sources agree protty well 
together, though allowance mnst be made for the tendency of both 
Chinese and Japanese so to interpret ancient events as to justify thoir 
later claims to over-lordship, Even the Japanese investigators of the 
present day, though wore or less scientifically trained in Western 
mothods, have not succeeded in shaking themselves free from patriotic 
dine. 
According, then, to the orthodox account, heaven, earth, and man 
wore wll originally in a state of chaos and confusion. At length, how- 
ever, Luchu emerged, and through the beneficent activity of « god and 
goddess named respectively Shinirikn and Amamikn, the rocke and 
soil wore formed, trees and herbs planted, and bounds set to the ocean, 
30 that mankind, who had hitherto Jarked in caves or forests and had 
herded with wild beasts, were able to come forth and multiply, This 
god and goddess had three sone and two daughters, The oldest son, 
Tinsuushi, that is literally; the Heavenly Grandson.” became the 
first king of Luchu ; the second, called Anshi, became the firet nobleman, 
his linge ; while the third was the first hosbandman. Thus these three 
celestial brothers originated the three classes of society. Of the two 
daugliters, one is the patron goddess of all females of noble birth, the 
other of all peasant-women. At this time there were no books, for 
writing had not yot been invented. Daya were counted only by 
observing the phases of the moan, atid seasons determined by the 
budding and withering of the leaves, Rice even had hitherto been 
anknown, the people feeding on berries and the flesh of birds and beasts 
But Tinsunshi taught tham both how to grow rico and how to cook it, 
He likewise divided the island into three parts, called Kunchan, Naka 
gami, and Shimajiri, and these three parts each into districts (magiri), 
* which divisions have remained ever since unaltered. Moreover, he built 
the royal castle at Shuri. His dynasty lasted 17,800 years, coming to 
an ond at last in the twelfth century of the Christian era, as we shall 
see later on. 

The earliest foreign mention of Luchu (the historian doew not state 
which of the islands he means) is contained in the Chinese annals of the 
year 605 of the Christian ers, where we tesd of an attempt to find ont 
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something about the land and its inhabitants, which failed through want 
of interpreters. Bt soon ufter, an interpreter having. been obtained 
by courtesy of the Japaneas, an emboasy was despatched to demand 
peremptorily the submission of the king to the Chinewe emperor. Such 
submission being refused, an army waa next sent in 611, the king's 
castle was lurnt, and many thousands of men and women were curried 
away captive. This Cliinese account, as will be noticed, is both cir- 
cumstantial and plansible, and is probably a true one. of some attack on 
some island in the Eastern sea, But which island? That is the 
questim. A thousand years later, when Luachuan history was first put 
into writing, when Great Luchu had risen into paramount importance, 
and the same “Lunch” had become more or less confined’ to it, peonte 
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em to have assamed without further inquiry that Great Lucho was 
the place meant, In my opinion this assumption should not be so easily 
accepted without clear proof. Japan knew nothing of Great Loolu in the 
seventh century; yet wo hear of the Japanese Court supplying in- 
terpreters. It is, therefore, at least possilie: that one of the northorn 
islands, which were then called Luohu by the Japanese, was intended, or 
(if we give up the Japanese interpreter detail) that Formvea is intendod - 
for portion of that island, much nearer to China and far more likely to 
be uttacked by the Chinese, was also anciontty known to the latter 
under the name of Luchn, The former hypothesis does least violunee 
to the text of the Chinese historian. Indeed, it docs it no violence at 
all; but in the absenoo of further evidence, the question remains an 
No. TV.—Arun, 1815.) x 
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obsoure one. Th any case, be the incident of the Chinese raid on Luchu 
true or false, it Jed to nothing; for many ceuturics passed before intor- 
course—at least official intercourse, whether warlike or diplomatic— 
was Tenewed, thongh some slight mutiul knowledge seems to have been 
slowly developed during the Middle Ages, thanks to a trade which 
gradually sprang up between Luobn and the Chinese of the neighbonr- 
hood of Foochow, aa the junk sailors becauw bolder and ventured further 
afield. 

Intercourse between Luchn and Japan followed an altogether 
different course. All throngh the early Japanes: annals, from the 
seventh century onwards, we find scattered mentions of the little 
archipelago—first of the northernmost islands, and then gredually of 
those further south. Sometimes the precise name of the island is given, 
sometimes the term Ryukyn (Luchy) is wed rather vaguely, leaving ua 
in doubt as to which island is intended, The first opening up of mter- 
course, we are told, was in 4:p, 617, when throe men of Yoku-no-shima 
came with gifts to the Japanses empress Suiko, This was a few yours 
after Japan had begun to civilize and centralize herself on Chinese 
models. The people of Tane-ga-shima followed suit in a.n. 678; and 
in the following year a Japanese envoy returned the visit, and conferred 
Japanese rank on the native chieftain, reaching home in 680 with a 
map of this *Luchuan Island,” and an account of the wonderful 
tiewnial rie-crops for which it is still famous. Not only Yakn-no- 
ahima and Tane-ga-shima, but Anmni-Oshima, bocame fief of Japan 
by the beginning of the eighth century; and we hear of tribute from 
Kume-jima, which omy vaguely mean any of the southern jalands, « 
little later, No notive of Kikai-ga-shimna appears till the year 1001, 
when we are told that there waa war with “ Western barbarians” (?), 
whom the Kiksi officials received orders from the Japanese to repel. 
We also learn during the next contury (about 4.). 1170) of Shimazn, 
Prince of Satsuma, being charged by the Mikado’s government with the 
superintendence of Luchuan affairs—that is, the affairs of Tane-ga- 
shima, Yaku-no-shima, and Oshima. This, being interpreted, means 
that he had managed to obtaix a hold on those islands for hie own 
advantage, and, in order to legalize it, sought the Imperial sanction, 
which was then « parely nominal und ornamental thing. There also 
exist notices of & Japanese re-conquest of Oshima by warriors of the 
Taira clan after their expulsion from Japan proper ot the end of the 
twelfth century. 

And now we wake » jump southwards across the long and stormy 
stretch of water separating Oshima from Great Luchu. The Japanese 
hero, Tamototo, & scion of the great howae of Minamoto, descended 
from: emperprs, and famed for his personal prowess with the bow, 
having been exiled by his enemies of the rival Taira clan, passed down 
the worthern members of the Lachuaw group, conquering each island! 
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as ho-went, Having encountered » great storm, his sailors wero sorely 
affrighted. But Tametomo said, “Our fate is in the hands of Heaven ; 
fear not for your lives!” wherefore the port at which they soon after 
landed was named Un-ten, that is, “fate heaven "——the Port Melville 
of our English charte. Tametomo was hospitably entertained by. the 
local chieftain, whose sigter made him father of a boy named Shunten ; 
but as he was ever anxious to return homo to Japan, he, with his 
Liichuan wife, twice tssayed the voyage, being on wich occasion driven 
back by droadful tempests. The sailors suggested that the sua-gods 
disapproved of a woman being in the same ship with mon, So Tame- 
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tomo bade his wifo remain behind and bring up their boy, whereupon 
he sniled back to Japan, and was seen no more in Great Loch. 
Shunten, the son of ‘I'ametomo and of his noble Luchuan wife, is 
represented as the Napoleon of Luchu. Seventeen thousand eiyit 
hundred years had clapsed since the time of Tineunshi, eon of tho god 
Shinirikn and the goddess Amamiku, during which period twonty-five 
immensely long-lived monarchs had successively filled the throne. Thix 
very ancien régime had at last become offete; the government of the 
twenty-fifth king was as woak in effeot as it was tyrannical in intention; 
rebellion, confasion, and usurpation were rife ou every side. Shunten 
found himeelf compolled gradually to assame the dirootion of affairs if 
only to restore arder—first as chief of Urazow (which, lw the way, fs 
rather suspiciously far from Unten), afterwards of all Central Luchu, 
and lastly of the whole island (a. Ft87), which he ruled in sneh 


roe 
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fashion that peace and prosperity prevailed. Among the other civilizing 
agencies which he introduced, the Japanese syllabary is specially anon- 
tioned. From him, according to the received account, the dynusty which 
has éver xince claimed the throne of Tiuchu as its heritage is lineally 
descended, though I cannot make out from the history-books thut this 
dynasty actually governed the island in undisputed and confinnous 
succession. On the contrary, there seem to have been frequent troubles, 
sometimes accompanied by the election of a monarch from among the 
people, These troubles began already in the time of Shunten’s grandson, 
—famines, pestilence, and other calamities showing clearly the wrath 
of the gods, and producing popular discontent which eaused lim to 
abdicate; ard as this abdication was in favour of a noble of the ancient 
royal family, we may premme it to have been Jess voluntary than the 
native annaliata would have us believe, In other words, the intruding 
Japanese kings were set naide, und the legitimate Luchuan dynasty 
was restored. But again, in the third genoration, rebellion broke out, 
and the Luehuan realin, with which Oshima had been formally incor- 
porated about 4.b, 1270, was rent in pieces. This period, which is known 
as the Period of the Three Kingdoms, lasted from 4.p, 1314 to 1429, 
from which latter time forward Locha formed one realm, enlarged by 
the annexation of the Further Isles, whose loss of independence seems 
attributable to internal feuds among the varivua local chiéftaina, Till 
then the very existence of these islands had been unknown, or at least 
unheeded, by the Luchuans proper, though the population wonld seem 
to have been formed of waife and strays from Luchn and from Japan, 
Graves ary still pointed out on Ishigaki-jima of warriors whom local 
tradition represents aw clad in what we know to have been medieval 
Japanese costume, Yonakoni-jims ix mid to have bad living on it, 
previous to its annexation by Inchn, seventeen families who traced 
their descent to the great but unfortimate Japanese Taira clan, and 
graves on several of the Further Isles have yielded finds of magatama, 
the comma-shuped ornament characteristic of proto-historio Japan. 

Thus by the beginning of the fifteenth century the Lachnan 
kingdom had attained its widest extent, und ranked as an imperial 
power, ot least in its own eyes. Governors were charged with the 
administration of each conquered island, Imchuan institutions and 
custome were established there, heavy tribute was levied, and the 
conquered were not allowed to resort to the metropolis, the only excep- 
tion to this rule being that, if » Luohuan official had no other male heir 
than one born to him by a native woman doring his term of service 
beyond seas, such child—bot nut ite brothers and sieters, and never in 
any case the mother—might accompany him back to Luchu. Even 
under this restriction, several of the proudest Luchuan families are said 
to owe their origin to despised colonials. Neverthuless, discontents 
continued to arise both in the north and in the south; nor was the real 
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social and political unification of the whole archipelago under Luchian 
rule established till abont the year 1520, under King Shoshin, 
Meantime forsign troubles were brewing. China, which under 
Kublai Khan had recently failed in an attempt to conquer Japan, 
determined to add at least Luohu toherempire. Accordingly, in 1.0. 1372 
an envoy was sent to demand the submission of the legitimate Luchuas 
king, which was granted—an example followed almost immediately by 
the two smaller rebel states, with the result that Chinese ideas, hitherto 
sparingly received, poured into the country wholeanle. Noble Luoluan 
youths were sent to study in China, and numbers of Chinese families 
were transplanted to Luchu. To Chinese diplomatic pressure may | 
perhaps bo traced the reunion of the threo Luchuan kingdoms under 
one head, the great king Sho Hasshi. This monarch’s tuleranes of 
Chinese dictation was rewarded by many favours, pecuniary and othor, 
inoluding the grant of the surname Sho ( {ff ), ie. Venerable,” which his 
royal line still bears. The castle of Omono-Gusuku, on au island in 
Nafa harbour, was set apart as uw “concession” or factory” for 
Chinese traders, just as the Japanese set Deshima ppart at Nagasaki 
for the Dutch at o later date; and in the wake of trade, therm followed a 
notably development of the resources of the archipelago. The hnilding 
of temples, fortresses, and royal pleasnre-houses, the coming and going 
of smbessadors with numerous retinues, negotiations reganling com- 
morcial facilities, voyages ne far ag Canton and even Malacca—ench, 
together with an occasional rebellion in one or other of the smaller 
subject islands, are the matters which the ustive annaly now record, 
The good offices of the Luchuan kings were sometimes even called in 
to negotiate between China and Japan—a somewhat perilons honnur. 
Meanwhile Japan liad not been blind to the growing prosperity of 
Luchu, and more than one prominent Japaneee clan had. endeayoured 
to aoquire a share in that monopoly of Luchuan trade which old custom 
and Imperial sanction had vested in the Prince of Satsnma, But the 
latter was determined not only to keep what he had, but to get more, 
The refoeal of the Luchnan king to help in the Japanese conquest of 
Korea by Hideyoshi (4.0. 1592-8) was made the exouse for picking « 
quarrel. I¢ smoulderod for some years; but at last in 1609, Shimazn, 
Prince of Satsuma, sent his general, Rabayama Hisataka, with » hondred 
warshipw and over three thousand soldiers, who first subdued Oxhimea, 
Toku-no-Shima, and Erabu-shima, and then landed at Unten, a Tame- 
tomo had done four and « half centuries before. Grest Luchu was 
conytered after o resivtance of forty daya, the palace sacked, and the 
king earried off to Kagoshima, where, however, he was treated with 
great respect—rather as an unwilling guest, to arouse whoin all sorte 
of entertainments wore provided, than as-a prisoner of war. Thance 
he was conducted to Yedo to do homage to the Stogun, who treated 
him right royally, aw did the Daimyos of all the provinces through 
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which he passed on his way back. But the interval of two yearn 
which tlius elapsed was cunningly availed of by the Prince of Satsuma 
to reorganize the administration of the northern islands and to explore 
the southern ones by ameans of emivearies, who assessed the tribute 
there at rates which have lasted to our own day, The arrangement 
finally agreed on, after much talk and much jndicions flattery of the 
captive monarch, wes that Oshima and the other northern members of 
the archipelago should remain the exclusive property of Satsama, but 
that the rest should be given back to the Luchuan king on condition 
of his paying « waitablo yearly tribmte and admitting at his court « 

. Japanese political agent, who waa to exercise anpervision over the 
foreign affairs of the kingdom, ‘This Japanese official or his subgrdi- 
nates, disguised iu Iuchnuan dress, tock part, unknown to the foreigners 
themeelves, in all the interviews whioh, at a later period, the repre 
sentatives of western nativne had with the rnlers of Luchn, Nererthe- 
leas, the payment of tribnte to China was not vetoed, thongh all goings 
and comings between Chinn and Luchu were jealously watched. We 
even firid it recorded that in a.p. 1031 the Prince of Satsuma, happening 
to need money, caused a retainer of his, tiamed Ijichi, to travel to 
Poochow with the Luchtan traders, disguised as one of them, and that, 
tho profit thus earned having been very considerable, the practice was 
afterwards repoatod every year. 

By this time the Luchnan polity had crystallized into the form 
which it ever after continued to wear, Next to the king, who bore the 
title af Uan-yaunshi-mt, came the Off or royal kindred, the Anes, and 
Paxzukman,—these together forming the higher nobility entiiléd to wear 
gold bair-pins in their topknet, ‘To them encoveded the Wekata (Oyakata 
in the Japanese pronunciation), wearing silver hair-pins ornamented 
with gold flowers, and ranking as a lesser nobility. The gentry, who 
were distinguished by the use of silver hair-pius, were divided inte three 
elasses, called Pechin, Satunushi, and Chikuduag, The commonors, called 
Nye, wore hair-pine of brass. Hereditary titles and official rank were 
kept distinct, thongh, as was but natural, the nobility and gentry 
formed the governing class, the prime minister being always selected 
from amoug the king’s near relatives, In some most important respects 
the country really deserved the title bestowed upon it by a Chinese 
emperor in 1579, and still proudly inscribed on the gate of its capital 
city, the title of “The Land of Propriety.” Thera were no lethal 
weapons in Luchu, no feudal factions, few if any crimes of violence. 
Ondor was strictly preserved, and authority duly reverenced. Nomminally 
severe (being base on Chinese precedent), the penal laws were mild in 
practic. Class and family considerations entered, however, largely into 
their execution, For instance, an assanlt on an elder relative was more 
heavily punished than one on a younger; and similarly when the rank 
of weaulter and assaulted differed, Not only were offences punished, 
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but conspicuous virtue and gnocessfal efforts for the public weal were 
rewarded. (Confneina’ ileal was carried out—a governinent purely civil, 
at once absolute and patriarchal, resting not on any armed force, but on 
the theory that anbjeets owe ongualified obedience to their rulers, the 
monarchy surrounded by «large cultured class of men of birth, and the 
whole supported by an industricus peasantry. Trades vooupied « very 
anbordinate place; indeed, it scarcely m6 above barter, 

To Enropean #yes, avoustened as they are to seeing things done on a 
large seule, Lachusn politioal arrangements would doubtless have seemed 
to partake of an opére comigue character, ‘The numberof the nobles was 
out ofall proportion large, and the list of public offices and officers fairly 
takes away one's breath, A Cownoil of State, Departments Financial, 
Foreign, and Ceremonial, Emergency Departments, Boarde of Agricnl- 
ture, af Tribate, of Woods ani Forests, (ifices for the Control of the 
Royal Pantry and the Royal Stables, a Cunsor’e Office, a Herald's Oflice, 
Offices. for the Control of Tritmte to China and Japan, an Office for 
Famine Prevention by the Planting of Cyoads, an Office for the Control 
of the Mannfacture of ‘Tiles for the Roofs of Houses, Offices for the 
Control of Laoqaar, of Vegetable Wax, of Sugar, in fact of svery 
important article of export;—all these existed, and crowds of others, 
besides governors and subordinate officiala of varions minutely graded 
ranks for the outlying islands, In reading of it and thinking of the 
number of officials necessary for the manning of departments, boards, 
and oilices so namerous, one almost begins to wonder whothor there 
could have been any population left to govern, On the contra side, too, 
it muatbe remembered that the agricultural class had nothing of what 
we call liberty, and few rights save that to live and work for their 
superiors. Still, taking all in all, the land wus prosperous, and the 
items montioned by the aundlists ehow that even progress, though alow, 
was teal; for tho general assertion way safely bo hozarded that Oriental 
stagnation existe only in Occidental fancy, Wo read of new planta, new 
manufactures (¢.y. that of porcelain from Japan), and new medical 
inethods being introdueed aa time went on. Some slight knowledge 
wae likewise gained of tho existence of foreign countries other than 
China and Japan, by the visits of European vessels which began at the 
end of the eighteenth century. Father Gaubil, a French Jesuit resident 
iu China, had translated and published in vol. xxiii. of tho Lettres 
Edifiantes (4.»..1731), » Chinese account of Great Lucha-and its Inhubi- 
tants; ond sucn afterwards British ships began to appear in these 
waters. The ahipwreck of FLM.S: Providence, Captain Broughton, op 
the lurgu reef to the north of Miyako-jima, and the kind treatment whieh 
the alipwreeked mariners experienced both on Miyako-jima itwelf and at 
Nath, whither thoy managed to make their way, drew the sttention of 
the British nayal authorities to this remote cornar of the world. Aceurd- 
ingly, at the conulusion of the Napolvonio wars, it was doterminéd to fit 
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out an expedition to explore and roughly survey thie and other little- 
known portions of the East Asiatic seaboard. HUMS. Lyra, commanded 
by Captain Murray Maxwell, and ELMS. Alceate, commanded by Captain 
Basil Hall, reached Nafa in September, 1516, and remained there and in 
the neighbourhood for six weeks. The British navigutors established 
the most friendly persmal relations with the natives, and worked away 
to right good purpose, net only in surveying and chart-making, but in 
questioning, observing, and investiguting generally. Captain Basil 
Hall's account of this visit 
wae the first Enropean book 
on Lucha by an eye-witness 
of its oustoms. One of the 
British seamen having died, 
he was buried in a tomb 
supplied by the Luvhuan 
Government at Amikadera, 
a shudy spot on the seasiile 
about two-thirds of «a mile 
from Nafa. Iwas taken to 
see it,and found still legible 
the inscription in which the 
British commander recoriod 
iis sense of the favours re 
ceived from “the king and 
inhabitants of this imost hox- 
pituble island.” By a curianas 
irony of fhte, the only part 
of the inscription ne longer 
to bo read i& the name of the 
poor fellow whose memory 
it was intended to perpet- 
uate, Since then, several 
other Ruropean seamen have 

ri, A comes rrdeee oF Sara been Iaid to rest in the same 

spot, 

From that time forward the archipelago was visited occasionally by 
ships of various uations; for instance, in 1826 by Captain Beechey 
commanding H.MS. Blossom, in 1344 by » Freoch vessel which vainly 
endearonred to open up a trade, and in 1845 by the British captain, 
Sir Edwart Belcher, ns., who surveyed some of the Further Isles. 
No diplomatic intercourse, however, was established, as the Luchuans, 
following their model Chins, always wished to avoid permanent relations 
with foreigners, though willing to treat with humanity and courtesy 
these whom accident brought a# ovcusional visitors to their shores. 
They disupproved altogether of certain persons whn came to stay. 
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These unwelcome guests were somo French Catholic missionaries, of 
whom the earliest landed af Nafu in 1844, and a converted Anglo- 
German Jow named Bettelheim, who arrived a4 Protestant missionary 
in 3848, The Luchuans housed the foreign intruders, who persisted 
in remaining despite frequent entreaties to depart, but heeded their 
preaching so little that at last, after several years, both Catholics and 
Protestant, having convinced themselves of the uselessness of further 
‘persistence, left the island of their own accord. Meantime, far more 
redoubtable intraders than s few unprotected preachers of the gospel 
had arrived. One fine day in 1853 the American. sqnadron under 
Commodore Perry, which was on its way to force open Japan, arrived 
at Naf with the object of first forcing open Luohu. The weaker party 
of course went to the wall, the Americans established « coaling-station 
at Nafa, paraded tho island, insisted on being received by the king, 
and terrified the inhabitants govuerally. The gain to knowledge was, 
however, considerable, and the Jornal of the expedition is highly 
entertaining reading. Though a treaty wes concluded, providing for 
the good treatment of Amerioan ships—a treaty which the French 
copied in 1855, and the Dutch in 1859—no permanent political reault 
followed on Perry's expedition so far as Lachu was concerned, and the 
little island kingdom rolapsed into its former seclusion, The interest 
of the place, to missionaries and diplomats alike, had centred in its 
Position as a stepping-stone to Japan. With Japan itself open, all 
raison @dire for troubling about Luchu came to an end. 

Leaving Luchn's relations with Europe and America, we must now 
go back a little to take up the more important thread of her relations 
with her nearer Asiatic neighbours, Politically speaking, Lnchuan 
history for several centuries cousisted-in au attempt to sit on both sides 
of the fence, and-from tiis attempt has arisen in| our own day the so- 
ealled *Luchuan Question,” which has caused many heart-burnigs to 
Far-Hastern diplomats, With China on the one hand and Japan on the 
other, the kinglet of Lachu was-driven into beg a sart of Mr, Facing- 
Both-Wuys; and the whole nation more or less, or at amy mto tho 
higher official class, came to have a double set of manners—ono for use 
vis-d-vis the first of its moonveniently big neighbours, the other eie-a-ris 
the seoond. Thus. the Japanese copper “cash,” with which of late 
sonie of the commercial transactions of life had been carried on in tho 
absence of any native money,” were always carefully kept out of sight 
whon the Chinese officiale were by to see. On the other hand, tho 
Chinese year-names commoniy current in Luchu wore ignored as far 
n& possible in diplomatic interoourse with Japan. Even in matters ot 
food, the poor little Luchuans tried to make themselves all things to alt 
men. It is, however. easy to see that of the two patrons China was 


* The Luchuan Gorerument more than once moved fw the ettabliahment of s native 
coinage, bat the Japanese would avt consent 1 this, 
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their favourite, notwithstanding the fact that Japan was more nearly 
allied by race. Their system of government, as has already been 
noticed, followed the Chinese civil, not the Japaness military type 
and they ulways, among themyelves, employed the Chinese calendar, 
which to Far-Easternt is p matter-of the deepest import. Humiliating: 
memories of the Japanese conquest in 1009, and the nnweleome. pre- 
sence since then of Japanese politicnl agents doubtless contributed ty 
this result, The Chinese over-lordship, an the other hand, wie rather 
nominal than real, aud the so-called tribute-shipe despatched annually 
to-Fuchaw did such good strokes of business under the row, that the 
Lauchuans actually requested to be allowed to send more tribute to China 
than the amount originally stipulated | 

‘Thus, for over two centuries and a half, did Lochn continue to own 
a donble allegiance—an orrangoment which, in the then state of things, 
with scanty communication and hazy notions of international law, worked 
fairly to the extisfaction of all three parties concerned, A sudden change 
waa bronght-about by the opening of Japan in 1353. Japan, forced by 
the Western powers from her long seclusion, adopted, with singularly 
clover foresight, the Darwinian tactics of * protection by mimicry.” 
Shy herself became a Western power, crat any rate an excellent imitation 
of one; and, as we all know, one of the ways in which Western powers 
display their superior civilization is by annexing territory and tolerating: 
nothing but complete, muilivided sulimission on the part of the annexed. 
Acsardingly, i 1872, the Luchtian atnhsssadiors who had come to con- 
gratulate the Mikado on his resumption of the functions of government, 
found changes more far-reaching than they had expected. They were 
informed that Louch should henceforth be cared for by tho Japanese 
Foreign Office, and thet the Inohnan king was to account himeelf a 
member of the Japanuse nobility. When, « fow months later, it was 
farther announced that the Imperial Government took over the respon- 
sibility of the tresties previously concluded by Luohu with the United 
States, France, and Holland; wheu, in 1874, Luchu was placed under 
the control of the Japanes: Home Office; when finally, in addition to 
these ndre cor less sentioental grivvances, the Luchuans learnt that an 
eilict ised at Tokio strictly forbade their sending any more tribute 
ships—in other words, trading-ships—to Fuchau, it is uo matter for 
surprise that the littl: court of Shuri was thrown into paroxyamis of fear 
and impotent rage. A now embassy, which bad taken up its residence 
at Tokio in 1873, exhausted itself in wfforts to obtain Japanese sanction 
to the double suzerainty theretofore existing. Japan, so they pleaded, 
was their father, but China was their mother; and how could so tender 
an infant as Luchn enrvive without the foutering «are of both parents? 
I believe that they even endesvoured to persuaie the represeutatives of 
some of the foreign powers resident in Tokio to take up their canse. 
But De minimis aon envat diplomatia; Lachu was too insignificant to be 
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worth listening ta "he ond of it all waa that the ex-king was brought 
as & guest, or in other words « state prisoner, to Tokio, whore he still 
resides at the Ryukyu Fashiti, or “Luchu Mansion,” no longer as a 
majesty or royal highness, but as 4 Japanese duke, Lis former domains 
have boon annexed to the Japanese empire—anuesed politically, and 
alto partially assituilated bureanvratically under the nawe of the Pre- 
fecture of Okinawa, which is administered by Japanese officials, the pro- 
visions of Japancas law being carried out subject to various prudent 
exceptions which local needls aod the circumstances attending « state of 
transition dictate. For instance, the Lucluans are exempted from the 
conscription, They are alvo exempted from the franchise, which should 
perhaps be to them « still livelier cause for gratitude, seeing the discord 
which that gift has fomented in Japan proper. He. this as it may, one 
thing is oertain—no other nation to whom. the Luchuans could possibly 
be subject would have granted the franchise to tem, and equally certain 
that they would nover have granted it to themselves. 

‘faking all things into consideration, mor: especially the gentle, 
yielding disposition of the islanders, it is probable that a few generations 
will suffice to obliterate all salient distinotion between anhexery and 
annexed. For wy own part, and withont pretending to any kill in 
political science, { view such a consummation as most desirmabls. Not 
that I would adopt that shallow argument for annexation whioh is 
reiterated as commonly in Japan as it is in Europe—the argument based 
on kinship of race and language. According to suck a method of 
reasoning, England ought to be annexed to the United States, which (ns 
the geometers say) is absurd. Indeed, does not all history teach us—to 
say nothing of private exporience—that the bitterest quarrels ure those 
between poopls of the same kith and kin? and is not the chiof advantage 
of & common Ianguege the facility which it affords for wounding and 
exasperating back other's fevlings? Nationality consists in the possession 
uf a common past, utd the desire for s common future. It is, therefore, 
not on uny such doetrinaire grounds as that of racial and lingnistic kin- 
ship that the hope to see Lucht form an integral and contented part of 
the Japanese empire Gan be forded. This hope is founded simply on 
the gradtial revoguition of expediency on the part of the islanders. At 
present there is still « conservative or nationalist party, which looks 
tiack fondly to the old daya of independence. T believe. however, that, 
as its inembers ‘die off, they will not be replaced by younger ones hold- 
ing the same views, but that, on the contrary, all classes in Lucha will 
reulize for their future guidance a fact which the Luchtan rulers them- 
relves constantly harped on in their dealings with foreign powers—the 
helplesmess and insignificanve of their country. Luohu ie very amall and 
very weak. In these days of ubiquitous men-of-war, it is impossible for 
a very small and weak state to continue independent. The sole cheice 
lies between masters. Now, Japan is surely a better mistress than China, 
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and must be a more sympathetic cue than any European power could 
possibly be. She gives roads, schools, « couvenient currency, sure protec- 
tion to life and property, Tho aspect of the streets of Nafa to-day, 
compared with Mr, Gobbhins's description written but thirteen years 
ago," shows that Japanese influence has greatly increased trade—the 
very point concerning which the Luchnans were most fearful. Japan. 
enforces no religious or social crotchets, and permits no foreign com- 
mercial taterconrse, so that the people of Luchn need fear neither any 
violent attenypt to subyert their habite of life and thought, nor any 
unequal contest with race strouger and craftier than themselves. On 
the other land, such Luchuans as cure to enter the lists, to learn 
Japanese and dros like the Japanese, may obtain official employment 
on equal terms with the Japanese, there being no prejudice of race or 
colour to relegate them permanently to a subordinate position. In 
short, from eyery point of view, frank acceptance of incorporation with 
Japan appears to be the method by which the Luchuans may best 
secure comfort and relitive importance in the fature; 


To turti back » moment before quitting the aubject of Luchuan 
history, it may be useful to remark that from the fourteenth century 
onwards, the Luohuan annals are evidently authentic, All before that— 
sven the conquest by Tametomo—I hesitate to accept without better 
confirmation than seems to be furthooming; but interesting evidence of 
genuineness of another kind comes before usin the general similarity 
of spirit that subsists between the Luchuan fabalous carly history and 
that of Japan. The legend of the Croator and Crostress, and the 
immensely long divins dynasty that preceded the rule of purely human 
kings, have quite « Japanese ring. 

My own conjectural restoration of the illegible pages of the early 
history of thie remote region would be somewhat to the following 
effect —that the common ancestors of the present Japanese and Luchuan 
nations entered Japan from the south-west, crossing the Korean 
Channel with the island of Tenshima sa a stepping-stone, and landing 
in Kyushu, the southernmost great island of Japan. This is rendered 
probable alike by geography, by the trend of legend, and by the 
grammatical affinities connecting Japanese and Lachuan with Korean 
and Mongol. We know from history and from the testimony of place- 
names? that thie race gradually spread esstward and northward, 
apparently pena with somo ni ain civilized native 


* Sor un exutliat paper, eutitled * Notes Rewarding the ‘Priooipality of Laehu,” by 
JO. Gubbin, of FTO. Legation, Tokio, printed In the Jowrnul af the Society of 
Arte, Tone 8, 1881. 

Bee a monogmph by tho present writer on “The Languoge, Mrthology, and 
fiedgraphioa! Norwenclatum of Japan tiewed lo the Light af Alno Studies,” published 
mee L. of tho Afemarre of tho Literature College of the Inporial University of Fapan, 
T 1857, 
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tribes as to whose aifinities nothing can now he ascertained, but driving 
before it and killing off an carlicr savage race, of whom the modern 
Aines are the last remnant. A glance nt » map will show why, as 
Kynahu filled np, the bulk of the invaders pressed east and north ;— 
there was most land in that direction. There was also, however, some 
little land to the south, namely, the Lachn Islands, dotted like stopping- 
stones, visible one from the other, the whole way from the Gulf of 
Kagoshima to Great Lucha. The extremely close relationship snbsist- 
ing between the Japanese and Luchyans, both as regards language and 
a8 regards racial type, fornes one to the conclusion that a fraction of 
the intrading race took the southern route, perhape from choice, more 
probably as a refuge from defeat in internecine strife. 1 should 
imagine furthor that there was not originally any thonght of the sub- 
jection of the Luchnan archipelago as 9 whole to tho Japanese empire, 
the very ides of such oxtended units being imposible before the days 
of centralization, and there being no trace of such « claim in the official 
Japaneso annals when interpreted in their obvious sense; that wave 
succeeded wayo at varying intervals, each snccessive wave of zouth- 
ward-bound emigrants subduing anil partly incorporating those that 
had preceded it, because the men from the larger and more turbulent 
land to the north, where resources and all the olements of civilization 
were mor: abundant, would naturally overcome the weak, isolated 
islanders; that the logendary conquest by Tametomo preswrves for up 
nuoder a single name the vague native recollections of many such 
oecurrences in the distant past; and that the historical conquent of part 
of the group by the Prince of Satsuma in the seventeenth century, snd 
the recent formal annexation of the while archipelago by the Imperial 
Japanuse Government, show us the modus operandi of thir svuthward 
movement ander modern conditions, when iiuproved communication 
and greater political power facilitate Action on « larger scale, We thus 
see, too, why it is difficult to define Tachu exactly: the reason is that 
the degree of “ Japonization” of the archipelago haw varied from: time 
to time, and that if we ere te take Janguayge and custome as yur guides, 
it is by no means vaxy to way in cach case whether similarity between 
Luchy ant Japan arises from original identity or from borrowing, or 
whether, on the other hand, differences shonlt be ascribed to original 
unlikeness, or to the fact of one or other country having preserved 
intact features of the common past which the other has let drop. 
Whether the predecessors of the Japano-Luchuan race in Lach were 
Aino or not, it is impossible te say, Two place-names have been 
adduced by a Japanese savant, Mr. Kada Tei-ichi, in support of wich a 
theory; bnt that seems very litth: ty Imild on Par more important 


* ‘The names ere Sonat aml Biwalom the farstiatant bland af Yonakunt, Nad, 
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is the discovery by Dr. Doederiein in Oshima of numerous buairy indi- 
vidnals among the amooth general masa of the population. I noticed none 
stich myself, even among the fiahormen But Dr. Doederloin expressly 
says that be saw muny quite as hirsute on the body and limbs as the 
hairiest Europeans; and his stay on that Island having been longer 
than tine, and ata time of year (August) when s preater proportion 
of the labunring men would go naked, he is prokubly correct, Should 
the fact be really established, it would lend some countenance to the 
idea that a little Aino blood 
may yet survive in thiis out- 
lying place, for we know of 
nd iutermixture with Bure 
peans that might have pro- 
duced « like reenit, 

With these sporadic ¢x- 
ceptions, the physics! type 
of the Luchuans resembles 
that of the Japanese almost 
to identity, a# ix universally 
admitted by the Japanese 
themselves, who onght surely 
to possess a keener eye for 
minor differences botween 
Mongolian and Mongotion 
tlian any foreigner can hope 
| to have, and wio do possess, 

us & matter of fact, a very 

keen eye indeed for detect- 

ing the inferiority of other 

Asiatic to themselves. My- 

#solfand my highly intelligent 

Japanese travelling com- 

Wm, 4—A LC AY GENTLE MAS ranion were im pressed in the 

same way, and IT would ven- 

ture to Kuygest that the peculiaritive noticed by Dr, Guillemurd * arcee 
principally from differences of dress, coiffure, and shaving, 

The Japanese type haying been described ones for all in Dr. Bf, 
Baelz’s adiwirable monograph, entitled “Die Kérperlichen Kigenschafien 
der Japaner,” printed in Parte 25 and 32 of the Mittheilunyen der 
Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Nater- and Valkerkunde Ostasiens, nothing more 
need be aaid about it here, Tlie most prominent race-charactoristic of 
the Luchtans is tots physical, bot a moralone, Tt iy their gentleness 
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of spirit and manner, their yielding and submissive disposition, their 
hospitality and kindness, their aversion to violence and crime. Every 
visitor has come away with the same favourable impression—Captain 
Broughton, whom they treated so. hoxpitably on the occasion of his ship- 
wreck in 1797; Captain Basil Hall, Dr. MoLeod, Dr. Guillemard—oven 
the missionaries, poor as wag their success, and all the Japanese. For 
myself, T met with nothing but kindness from high and low alike. The 
solitary exception to this chorns of praise is Commodore Perry; bat 
then the accouut he bimself givee of his hanghty and masterful conduct, 
of his -violont threats, and contemptuous disregard of all international 
law and courtesy, renders it scant matter for surprise that even Luchuan 
patience shotld have been exhausted, and that the islanders shontd have 
resorted to doceit, which ix the only weapon the weak have at their tisposal 
against the strong. ‘The blustering Commodore's virtuous indignation at 
the employment of this weapon against no less angnst = personage than 
himself, makes most amusing reading by reason of ite unconscions satire, 

Though the Luchuane do not impress one 95 4 vigorous race, I 
noticed no eripples among them, nor yet any blind people. The only 
deformity that scomod somewhat common waa hare-lip. Obesity was 


extremely rare, = 
(Tv. be continnndt,) - 





Tie. map of the Luchu Islands ie a redaction from. Japanese Admiralty Chart. 
The names have bees tranvlated from. the Japanese by Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain. 





A JOURNEY TO TAFILET.* 
By WALTER 3. HARRIS. 

Oy Wednesday, November 1, 1893, I left Morocco City with » small band 
of Moors, myself in native clothing, although my identity was kuown 
to the five mon who accompanied me. We cauped for the night about 
4 miles from the city, to the south-east, at one of the small *nzalas.” 
marely « few thatoh huts enclosed in a “zareba” of thorn hedge, which 
give security frum horse-atealers, otc. at night. These “ nzalas” are 
erected at intervals all along the roads of Morocco, or rather the tracks. 
for roads, properly speaking, do not exist. The natives in change are 
responsible for any theft that may take place, and in return for this 
responsibility are permitted by the native government to levy a small 
tax on any who may use the “ zareba.” 

The following morning, November 2, we were off before daylight. 
our road proceeding i an east by south direction over the plain of 
Misfiwa, ono of the large Bashalike of Southern Morocco. During the 
morning two rivers were forded, the Wad Urika and the Wad ol-Melhu 


* Paper ronil at the Royal Geographicn! Sovleiy, Motley, December 10, Jkt), 
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{ealt river), Both rise in the Atlas monntaing, the former issuing from 
the large valley of Akbliz, tho second more to the east. The water of 
both is largely used for irrigating the plain, although the Wad el Melba 
is brackish. Some 10 miles north of the foothills of the Atlas they unite, 
in the province of Uidun, and, after running together some way as one 
river, flow into the Tensift near the Zaouia of Sidi Abdullah ben Sessi. 

Some 15 miles from the city our road entered the Atlas mountains, at 
a spot where the large Wad Misfiwa emerges to the plains, The Berber 
name for the locality—for the inhabitants are one and all Berbers here 
—is Imin-zat, Imin being the Shelha word for mouth, corresponding to 
the Arabic “fim,” used so commonly for the same purpose, ie. the 
opening of a valley on to the level. Here * decided change takes place 
in the formation of the dwellings of the natives, for instead of the 
“ ghiem,” or tents, and “ nuail,” or thatch hnte, houses built of “ tabia,” 
native cement without lime, are found—a vastly superior type of 
dwelling, and peanliar to the Berbers in this part of the country. 

Crossing the Wad Mistiwa bya diffionlt and rocky ford at Imin--at, 
we turned more to the south, and, continuing along the east bank of the 
river for some 3 miles, we camped for the night at « miscrable “ nezala,” 
where dirt and squalor reigned supreme Tha valley of the Wad Mis- 
fiwa is at this part well onltivated, the land on both banks being neatly 
terraced for some distance up the hillaides. Grain, grapes, and olives seem 
to be the chief prodnots, but almond and walnut trees are also plentiful. 
Near above the village is a large “s6k,” or country market, hell overy 
Thureday, and thus known as “sik el khamis.” Above this spot 
the road takes an casterly direction, leaving the valley and ascending 
tho tuttress of the mountains between the valloys of the rivers Alisfiwa 
anil the Ghadat, This slope of the Atlas takes the form of a small 
plateau, with an average elovation of $000 feetabove the sea-level. The 
district is known as Tugina, and is under the jurisdiction of the Kaid 
of Misfiwa. But very few villages or habitations are to be seen, and the 
country ia bare and desolate, being overgrown with brushwood, Con- 
tinuing over the platean for some 10 miles, wo descended by an exe- 
erable path tothe bed of the Wad Ghadat, near a rained or uncompleted 
bridge. The river is swift, the hed boulder-strewn, and the passage, 
exoopt at dry seasons, diffienlt, and often impossible. 

During our passage on the plateau of Tugina we had to ford a small 
stream, the Wad Musin, whence « choice of roads lay before us, to the 
Glawi pass over the Atlas, namely, that we took, and another, steeper and 
less need, eid Gailartiz and Tizi Alt Imicor. The latter is seldom fotiowed 
except by men on foot, ur by the small caravans of sturdy mountain 
wiles, From the bridge on tho Ghadat wo poshed on to the large village 
of Zatkten, some'10 miles as the crow flies, but o march of some four hours, 
for the track sigzags in and out of the steep mountains, on the right 
bank of the river The direction of the valley is north and eouth. At 
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all places it is narrow, slint in by high mountsins covered with dense 
brushwood, the arbutus, lanrustinus, evergreen oak, gam cistus, and a 
variety of pine being the tiost common, together with the “ palmoto,” 
or “azif” At places the river-bed is wide and stony, at others shat in 
by high walls of rock. he sconery is very fine during the entire way. 
Zarkten (olovation $710 fout above the sea-level) is the residence of u 
deputy governor of the district of Glawa, and his residence forme the 
most important building in the place. It was the first example of « 
atyle of architecture which obtains amongst the Berbors of the sonthern 
slopes of the Atlas—a big square castle with high towers at evory 
corner, gradually tapering toward their summits, and crowned with 
battlements. A garden of olive and walnut surrounds the castle, which 
is w large and imposing building. 

Inst above Zarkten the Wad Ghailot is joined by the Wad Totsula, 
the latter continuing the general direction of the valley—/e. north and 
south —whilo the Ghadat, rismg in the snows of Jibel Glawi, or 'Tidili, 
flows down from the south-west. The Tetsula takes its name from a 
village higher up ite course, but it is also known to tho uatives by the 
term Adrar n’ Ir. At Zarkten is a “ mollal” of native mountain 
Jews, whoed tall stature and manly appearance compare very favourably 
with their co-religioniat# of the towns. Many carry arma, flint-lock 
guns aaa rule. 

Early on November 4 we left Zarkten, awl after provesling for a 
short distance up the valley of the Ghadat, ascawled, by u rocky path to 
the south, s spur of the inain chain of the Atlas, This district is called 
Ait Robas, thongh, with the exception of » poor hamlet or two in the 
Ghwlat valley, it seems to contain very frw inhabitants. Five miles on 
the round descends streply to the valley of the Tetsnla, which river is 
at the village Agurgir (* walnuts"). The highest portion of the road 
between this ford and Zarkten is at a spot called Telettin Nuadil, 
where an elevation of 5600 feet abave the sea-level is reached. We were 
now leaving wooded country and entering » district of bare rock and 
snow. Scartely a blade of anything green was to be seen, the rocks and 
precipices presenting a forbidding surface of grey and black shales, 
and, higher ap, beds of quartzite, Here andl there, however, as at 
Agurgér, and further on at Ait Akharait, both on the right bank of the 
Asif Adrar n' Iti, or Tetsula, « few gardens, small and poor enough, 
enlivened the scene; but, with the exception of these and a fiw wind- 
torn evergreen onke, little cleo was to be seen in the way of vegetation. 

At a village, or rather « straggling house of loose boulders perched 
on atock, and called Afiden Nugelud, we spont the night, finding shelter 
from the bitier cold in a dirty stable. It is close above this that the 
small village of Tetsula is situated, # little oasis atuongst the rocks, for 
here the natives have scraped together a couple of acres or so of soil, and 
plant tnrnips, while a fow walnnt trees are also to be found. 

No. [V.—Arat, 1895,] ¥ 
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Ati0«m, on November 4 we reached the summit of the Atlas, at 
Tizi n’ Glawi, 8150 foct above the sea-level. The stratum of quartzite 
overlying the shales extends here from peak to peak, forming, as it 
were, & wall between the mountains of Adrar n’ [ri and Adrurn’ Glawi, 
ouly a few yards wide, so that thore is 00 pase, properly so called. 
Although we wore at an elevation of over 8000 fest, the surrounding 
peaks appeared to be at least 3000 feat highor. 

Tho pase of Glawa ia the one most used by caravans proceeding to 
the Saharan regions of Draa and Tafilot, and thore is a second rovd foue- 
times pursued, further to the cast, ¢ié Demmat and Ait bu Gemmes, 
which leads out in the upper valley of the Dads river. 

From tho summit of the Tizi n' Glawi we descended some 200) feet 
to the plain of Telust, in which is situated the Kasha or castle of the 
Kaid of Glawa, the governor of the district, 1 had hoped from this 
spot to be able to pursue a roud eid Warsazat, where there are raid to 
be sume rtins, but, unfortunately, we found this impossible. A returning 
earayan, Which had attempted it, but been obliged to retrace their steps, 
informed us that the tribes in that district were in revolt, and that the 
Kaid of Glawa bad gone himeelf with troops to assert lis authority. So 
we turned more to the east, and, carefully avoiding the governor's castle, 
forded the Wad Marghun, or Wail el Melha, as it is nleo called, some 2 
or 3 miles further mp, Crossing » watershed of some altitude, we 
descended some few miles further ou to the valley of the Wad Unila, 
just above the large district of Tidrassin, The nila is « deop stream 
of fast clear water, Here it waa for tle first time that we eaw the 
strange buildings in vogue umonget the Borbers of the south slopes of 
the Atins, for, altbongh the sheikh’s house at Zarkten had given mo 
wome idea, the specimens here were fur handsomer and larger, and as 
wo approached the village, or rather wollection of castles, the effect was 
very fine, their size and solidity being enhanced by the decorated towers 
at cach corner of the houser. 

The river Unilo rises in the slopes of the peaked mountain of the 
gaino name, its source being « circnlar lake much venerated by the 
natives, and « place to which pilgrimages are annually pail. From all 
accounts, it seems that this lake occupies the crater of an extinct 
yolcana, 

The Wad Unils, after lowing throngh the districts of (1) Unila, 
(2) Assnka, (3) Tisgi, andi (4) Ait Zaineb, flows into the Idermi, 
eventually joining the Wad Dads at Kheneg et-Tauria, and forming 
with it tho Wad Draa, 

The only European who had preceded mo to Tinrassin was De 
Foucauld, 'homson’s furthest in this direction being the kasha of the 
Kaid of Glawa at Teluet, whence he was turned back. From here my 
road diverged from that of De Foncauld, though meeting again. a week's 
journey farther on, between Dads and Ferkla. A» for ss it is known, 
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my road had never been previously travelled or described by any 
European, 


At the village of Ait Ali-u-Yahia, in Tinrassin, we «pent the night 
of Novamber 5 at au altitade of $480 feet above the sea-level. 

Leaving the river-bed tho next morning, onr roed ascended by « 
steop course of u dry torrent to an altitude of 6800 feet above the sea. 
level, The mountains hereabouta are covered with scrnb and stunted 
trees, the predommant being the “arar” (calitris) and the evergreen 
oak. A magnificent view of the extended peaks of the Atlas was 
obtainable from this spot, the first panorama we had een from the 
south wide. 

A ruined fort, Tehernmt, is passed, and two emall rivers forded, one 
of whieh is known ae Igurian; the name of the second, only a «mall 
atreani, I was unable to disoover. 

We spent the night of November 6 at Aguraga, « large pollection of 
towered villages perched in » most romantic fashion on the pinnacles 
of high rocks. The tittle district is completely enclosed by precipices, 
through « narrow gorge in which the river of the carve name find ingress 
into the valley from the main chain of the Atlas, and another through 
which it pursues its course to the plain, eventually t join with the 
Wad Ghresat, and empty their united stream into the Idermi, I-ho 
elevation of Agurzgn I found to be 4850 feet above the sea-level. 

Early on the morning of November 7 [left Agurzya, and, crossing 
a stony watershed, descended a couple of hours later to tho river-hed of 
the Wail Ghresat, Tho summit of the spur which forme the watershed 
is exactly 1000 feet above the level of Agurzga, The Wad (jhresat 
possesses all. throngh the year a good supply of water, clear and faat 
flowing. A few gardens of almond and walnut trees line its banks, 
while maize and turnips seem to form the staple food of the people. 
The villages forming the district of tho same name as the river are, 
one and all, situated on the left (east) bank, and consist of tho nsual 
square “ksor" with high towers. The inhabitants, like those of 
Agurzga, are of the Imerghan tribe of Barbers. 

It was bere we emerged from the mountains on to the wido plain 
which stretches between the Atlas and the Anti-Atlas, or Jibel Saghru. 
This plain, for the most part of gravel and stone-strewn sand, slopes 
gently to the south, and is crossed from north to sonth by the various 
rivers flowing from the main chain of the Atlas toward the Wad Drua, 
of whioh river it forms, ‘in fiwt, the basin. 

The whole aspect of the country changes at this spot, for the barren 
precipices of limestone are left behind, and the open country entered. 
However, the lattor ix almost as barren as the former, and, with the 
exception of a few stunted thorny aecacias and clusters of wild thyme, 
no vegetation was to be seen. ‘I'o the south the northern slopes of the 
Anti-Atlas were clearly visible, us barren in sppearance as are the 

y2 
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southern slopes of the greater range. For almost 15 miles after Joaving 
Ghresat one crosses desert, which, from ite seven undulations, is called 
the “Sehas Shaalat,.” 

Near sunset we reached the large oasia of Askara (elevation 4200 
feet above the sea-level). The oasis is aplit up into two portions, the 
westernmost situated upon the Wad Mdri, while the larger and eastern 
part is watered by two rivers, thé Bu Jila (“a father of madness,” eo 
called from its floods) and the Wad Askura. 

The inhabitants of Asakura are Arals, and with Tafilet are tho only 
oases in this part of the Sahara inhabited by Arabe instead of Berbers. 
Althongh constantly attacked by the latter, their position in the centre 
of desert, and the fuct that they are « hardy tribe and a«kilful horsemen, 
renders them safe from actual destruction, No more plundering thieves 
exist than these people of Askura, whoss depredutions on a passing 
caravan I myself witnessed: 

The casia contains many gardens, in fact it may bo said to consist 
of gardens, one and all walled with *tabia” walls, over the tops of 
which tho feathery heads of the thousands of palm-trees can be seen, 
and here und there apples, pears, pomegranates, and vines, aud fine 

of the Tamarix scnogalensix. Although Arabs, the Berber 
style of Imilding is in vogue, and many of the houses are excellent 
specimens of Southern Atlas architecture, The soil ix extremely rich, 
and, owing to the excellent system of irrigation, large crops of grain, 
frnit, and dates are prooured. The district is under the jurisdiction of 
the Kaid of Glawa, but his power over the turbulent people is little 
more than nominal. 

It is in crossing the Wad Mdri that one notices for the first time » 
peculiarity that one is constantly coming across on the road to Tafilet— 
namely, the snnken river-beds, nearly all of whioh lie some 60 to 150 
feet below the level of the plain. Usually a low range of hills skirts 
eath hank of the river, about a mile to tho east and west of its actual 
course, und there fiat-topped hills, formed, no doubt, by water, form 
strange lines across the plain, rmmming as they do at right angles to the 
Atlas and the Anti-Atlas, and connecting these two ranges. 

The oasis of Askura is divided into four “kabylas,” or tribee—(1) 
Kabyla ol Ostia (“centre tribv,” 20 called from its position); (2) Kabyla 
Mauru ; (3) Ulad Yukub; and (4) Ulead Magil Each is governed by 
Sheikh, It is itmpossible to give any tolerably correct estimate of the 
number of the inhabitants of the district, but the local boast that they 
ean put twenty thousand armed men into the field, probably means that 
about eight to twelve thousand males, capable of earrying arma, are to 
be found there. 

Just as 15 miles of desert divided Askura from Ghresat on the west, 
#0 do somt 12 miles separate it from Imasin om the ¢ast. We did not 
etop at the district of Imasin, where are 4 few poor “ kyor” inhabited 
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by Shereefs (* descendants of the Prophet"), but pushed on same 14 
miles iors until thé valley of the Wad Dads was reached at Ait Yahia, 
and there we spent the night of November 8. Ait Yahia is a settlement 
of the powerful tribo of Seddrat, other divisions of which are to be found 
scattered about the anrrounding country, It is here wt Ait Yahia that 
the Wad Imguna flows into the Wad Dads, which farther down its 
course, on its junction with the Wad Idermi, forms the Wad Draa. 
The Imgmna flows from the Atlas, rising near the perpotually snow- 
covered peak of Trekeddit, At Ait Ahmed it leaves the mountains, 
and for some 26 miles of its course, until in fact it joins the Dads at Ait 
Yahia, its banks are inhabited by the powerful tribe of Imguna. 

We wpent the night of November 6 at Ait Yahia, ot the village of 
Idu Tizi, at un elevation of 4700 feet above the sea-level. 

Many natives visited our humbie little tent, for a Duds Sharcef, well 
known in the district, accompanied mea; but as they spoke the Shelha 
langouge, and only one or two knew any Arabic at all, and that of the 
very slightest, I did not enter much into theconversation. My disguise 
waa never fora moment suspected, for Europeans are unknown in thes 
parts; nor would the natives look to find an “infidel” in the garb of the 
servant of a Shereef. 

We had now approuched quite close to Jibel Saghru, the Anti-Atlas, 
under the northern slopes of which this portion of the Wad Dads flows, 
for it is a few miles above Ait Yahia that the river abandons its southern 
course and turns more to the east. 

The range of Jibel Saghra bears no reeemblance-to the main chain 
of the Atlas, which presents on its south side, as far aa the eye can reach, 
an unbroken line of limestone peaka, tipped in anow, and varying very 
little in altitude. Tho Anti-Atias, on tho contrary, ix voleanic in ap- 
pearance, red, black, and purple in colonr, and torn into all manner of 
strange forms and shapes. The only resemblance between the two 
ranges is their common sterility, for the slopes of neither—exospt in the 
actual valleys, and there only on the river-banks—bear any vegetation 
worth speaking of 

On November ? we crossed a «mall plateau on the right bank of the 
Dads, and descended toward midday to the Zauia Ait bn Haddu, the 
village in which the Shereef whom I accompanied residud. 

Dada certainly is the most important strategic position between 
Morocoo City and Tufilet, for its powerful tribe inhabit both hanks of 
the river of that name from where it emerges from the main chain of 
the Atlas to Ait Yahia, whore, secking a more westerly course, it Hows 
almost immediately below the slopes of Jibel Saghru, the Anti-Atlas. 
Bvery caravan proceeding to and from Tafilet has to pass through the 
diatrict, and it is therefore easy for the inhabitants to keep up an 
alliance with the surromuding tribes much to their own benefit, for they 
allow all caravans to pass their country in safety in return for eqnal 
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privileges elsewhere, Should a Dads caravan be plundered by any 
other tribe, woe betide the next batch of baggage animals that passes 


‘A word must bo said as to safe-conducts amongst the Berbers. The 
two words in use are “zitat” and “ mzareg,” the latter of which means 
“spear.” This name is derived from the fact that in the old days it 
was the custom for a stranger passing through Berber tribes to be lent 
the spear of a member of the tribe in question, which, being recognized, 
rendered the bearer fres from molestation. Spears have long ago dis- 
appeared, but often some well-known badge is carried in its place, and 
«till more often © momber of the tribe accompanies the stranger until 
the limits of their territory is reacbed. 

The Jews exist in this part of the Sahara under much tho same 
system, only in their case the name * debsha” (“ sacrifice”) is apphed, 
from the fact that the protection of an influential Berber is obtained by 
the sucrificing by the Jow of a shoep or a goat. However, nowadays 
mist of the Jewish families have hereditary protectors, the vassalage 
descending in both families from father to won. Any injury to the Jows 
is avetiged by the Berber, n# if it had been offered to a momber of his 
own family. In return for these privileges, the Berber manages to 
sqtieezs @ small sinount of ¢ribute out of his vassal, Tho Jows inhabit 
separate villages, but mix freely with the nutive inhabitants. Although 

there ssems to be little or no persecution, aud the hard life led 
by Jew and Berber alike tends to make far finer mon of thom than are 
found in other parte of Moroces. 

The tribe of Dads is divided into six * kabylas,” or districts: to take 
them from the south—(1) Arbaa Miya (“the four hundred"); (2) Tute- 
gin; (3) Aitm Allol; (4) Ait Hammu; (5) Ait Tunir; and lastly, Ait 
Yamuted. Of these the first named ia the strongest and most powerful, 
possessing xm forty strongly defended “ kor,” or castles. 

Unfortunutely, space does not allow of my narrating many particulars 
of my stay of five days at Dads, where I resided as » native amonget 
the Berbers, and had many opportunities of examining their manners 
and ‘customs, Suffice it te say, their domestic life is moral, simple, and 
pescefal. ‘There seams far more fraternity amongst the people than 
amongst the Arabs. The women mix freely with the mon, and do not 
cover their faces. The inhabitants ure fair-skinned, with dark eyes and 
eyelashes. The men shuve the entire face, except for » small pointed 
beard on the chin, and a fine line of short hair joining it an either side 
to the ear. Fierce in war, and brave to » degree, their home lifo is 
pleasant and cheerful, and many happy hours I spent wandering in 
the gardens by tho river-banks, or talking of an evening over our 
supper. Noarly all the better clase speak more or less Arabic. 

‘The houses contam large high rooms, with scarcely any windows, 
tho smoke of the fires passing out throngh apertures in the wall on the 
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ground floor, and in the upper storeys throught holes in the flat roof. 
A“minzah,” «rom from which a view can be obtained, ie erected on 
the roof, and forms the umaal rendezvous of the men. Cleanliness. is 
apparent everywhere, and the pouplo are noat and tidy. 

Tho women decorate, or rather disfigure, their faces with “henna,” 
«red stain; and *kohl” (antimony) is largely ased for prolonging the 
oyor, ete. 

- Allulong the cliffa that bound the river Dads large excavated caves 
are to be fonnd, the historical origin of which ia lost. A few are still 
inhabited by a portion of the tribe known still as Ait Iferi, the sons 
of the caves. Some of these caves arp looked upon with 
reverence, and in one the Jews expose their dead for a night before 
burial. 

The flat banks of the river extend from its actual bed to an average 
of from » quarter to half a milo east and west, whero steep oliffs bring 
one to the iovel of the surrounding desert, ‘The valley is interspersed 
with irrigating canals, whioh carry water to.ovory part. Rain seldom falla, 
sometimes never in the course of the year, and upon the watersapply 
from the river tho natives are depoudent for their entire stock of food. 
Fed by the eternal snows of the Atlas, happily the stream never fails, 
‘Turnips, maize, aud figs seem to be the staple food of the people. The 
latter aro dried on the housetops, and stored for winter use. Thwy are 
extremely hard and nasty. Mest is but seldom tasted, and fowls are 
scares. There being no grazing land, cows are stall-feil, * fea," a kind 
of lucerne, being grown for the purpose, ‘The fifth dey after my 
arrival at Dads, having proceeded the afternoon before some 20 miles 
up the river, wo set out to cross the desert of Anbod, come 15 miles 
neross. I had now only three mon and a donkey with me, having left 
all my scanty baggage and my mule at the village I had ateyed in at 
Dads, ‘This was on scooant of the precerious state of the roads abead 
of us, which abounded in robbers. It was detection that I feared more 
than robbery, though the latter might easily lead to the former, so 1 
left everything bebind and set out on foot. 

Descending from the plain of Anbed, we reached tho small and 
dreary settlement of Imiteghr, crossing the river of. that namo, which 
further an, joining the larger Wad Todghri, takes tho latter nomenclu- 
ture. One “ksar” alone at Imiteghr seemed in tolerable repair, and, 
oven that was a poor-enough place. Its namo was Ighir, and it is 
mentioned on De Foucauld’s map, From Dads to Initeghr, and again 
from beyond to Todghra to Ferkla, my road was identical with the 
French explorer'a, that is to say, for a distance of some 35 miles. 

Leaving the route usually pursned by caravans and the natives, we 
turned more to the south, and, keeping parallel with the Wad Imiteghr, 
reached at aundown « small “zsonia" of shervefs of Mulai Brahim, who 
received ns kindly and housed ua in the mosque, where a aupper of 
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boiled turnips was brought to us later on, I could not help thinking 
how disastrous would be the consequences if the fact that 1 wns an 
“infidel” ehonld be discovered while I was using the mosque, for even 
in civilized Tangier uo Christian is allowed to enter them, Leaving 
before dawn on November 14, we entered a gorge in which the river 
flows, through which we paswed for about » mile and a half. It is 
known as Imin Erkilim, the mouth of Hercules (7); but I was unable 
to discover any tradition why it was so called. One emerges close to 
the “ksor” of Ait bu Kanifen, celebrated eut-throats. A fow handred 
yards of plain and the oasis of Tiluin, or Ait Muin, is reached, and 
under the luxuriant growth of palm trees we hreakfasted, 

Thence a couple of miles of desert brings one to the lower end of 
the oasis of Todghri, situated on both banks of the river of that name, 
The palm groves could be traced for many miles, following the course 
of the river ubove ns, On returning from Tafilet, we proceeded by 
another route.at thie part, following the course of the river as far as 
‘Taurirt, where we spent the night,, This latter is the usual course 

by tho native caravans, etc. Palms, which are here #o 
plentiful, as at Askura, are not to be found between the two districts; 
Teaw none at Dads or elsewhere on the road, thongh as.we proceeded 
eastward they became general, until the climax is reached in the 
unparalléled groves of Tafilet itself. The Wad Imiteghr joms the 
Todghri at an cievation of 4250 feet above the sea-level. Tho rivers 
now flow east, the plain of Anbed forming the watershed letween the 
basin of the Wad Gherfs and the Wad Drans. The Todghré eventually 
enters the former, and, after joining the Wad Zix at Taillet, is absorbed 
by tho sandy desert near the marsh of Dayct ed-Daura, 

Having crossed the Todghré, wo passed the svlitary settlement of 
Tabibast, and entered the desert cnee more, and for some 16. miles 
travelled over o stony plain known as Seddat, our road running perallel 
with the Todghra, which lay equi-distant between us and the Anti 
Atlas, « couple of miles perhaps from ench. 

Forkla was reached at «unset, and tired and weary we were after 
some 40 miles’ walk, when, in the very thick of the oasis, we put up for 
the night in the large fortified village of Asrir—alimost a little town, 
with fine tall honses and tunnelled roads, ax in the cities of Morocoo 
proper. ‘The large oasis of Ferkla is inhabited by portions of several 
of the large Berber tribes, namely, Ait Merghad, Ait Isdeg, Ait 
¥afalman, and the Arab tribe of Ah] Ferkla. ‘There aro also: several 
“mellake” of Jews, I found the elevation of Asrir to be $260 feet 
above the sea-level. 

We left Forkla before dawn on November 15, and, crossing the 
winding river twice, emerged an honr later from the groves of palin. 
Ten miles from Ferkla the road, which from Ghresat to this spot bad 
been almowt dine east and wost, takes a sudden turn to the aunth, 
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entering by a gorge a valley of the Anti-Atlus, throngh which tho Wad 
Todghni flows to emerge again south of Tl Turuy, near where ite 
junction with the Gheris ie situated. 

A picturesque fortified village, on the summit of » high rock, oom- 
Plotely dominates the valley, standing equidistant from the hills on 
either side, by name Igli; while a mile further on, where the road turns 
again for » time to the east, are situated the luxuriant palm groves and 
villages of Milaab. The road, having crossed the Todghra again at this 
spot, bisects the palm groves, and the scene as we passed through was a 
charming one, the soil well cultivated with “fe” and maizs, while 
above waved the foathory heads of the palms. Water in tiny channels 
flowe in every direction. The inhabitants belong to the Berber trihe of 
Ait Iazzer. This portion of tho valley of the Todghra is almost circular 
in form, the river leaving it at the south-asst corner by a narrow gorge, 
while the road proceeds mors directly east, and cross « range of low, 

» barren, stony hilla Dosoending from the summit of these, one 
Teaches the northern end of the large ousis of U1 Turng, quite near the 
enormous “ kesar,” the largest walled village we saw anywhere in the 
Sahara. Space has not allowed of my describing any details of the 
other "Kaar" wo had passed through, but the size and importance of — 
UI Turng justifies some few words, 

Tho upper portion lies on the steep slopes of the eastern extremity 
of Jibel Saghru, known at this point as Jibel el Kebir, while the lower 
portion extends over the Jevel. The entire “kear” is surrounded by 
high walls of “tabia” of great thiokiess, abors which appear the flat 
roofs of such houses—and they are many—as possess two stories. One 
gate alone gives entrance and exit, and this gate, as is the custom all 
through the country, is closed from sunet to dawn. 

Within, on passing through the gate, one enters a groat pquare, 
surrounded on two sides by high houses,and on the other two by the 
outer walls and towers of the fortifications, Streets brauch off from 
this square to various parts of the “ksar,” Under the walle au the 
south side an arcade runs for some distance, facing the square, and serv- 
ing ox « store and stable for passing caravans, where goods can be piled 
up away from sun or rain, In using the wonl “ caravans,” it must uot be 
understood that merchandise ix taken by thia route to Tufilot to any 
extent. Such caravans as do travel consist merely of tho «mall males 
of the Berbers laden with dates, or returning with pig-iron, wheat, or 
sometines manufactured goods, Ul Turng is the principal stronghold 
of the powerful Berber tribe of Ait Atta, whose territory extends from 
several oases to the north, throughout Jitel Saghra as far as the Wad 
Dra, the inhabitanta of which acknowledge the suzerainty of the 
Attani chiefs, and pay tribute in return for their gnarantecing their 
tumunity frou other plumierers. 

Patsing the night of November 15 at Ul Turng we left the followiny 
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tuorning as soon as the gate wae opened, Iseuing soot after-sunrise 
from the palm groves, we entered npon 12 miles of dreary desert, called 
Maghra, on the edge of which we foried the Wad Todghri, near 
where it flows into the Gheris. (ur road now lay almost due south, 
parallel with the eastern front of Jibel Saghru, 

An extraordinary example of the labour employed in carrying water 
from place to place is here yisiblo, for the desert of Maghra is threaded 
by uo lees than eleven rows of subterranean oquoducts, ‘I'hese channels 
are formedtin the following manner; Pitw somo 30 fost deep by 10 in 
diameter am mk some 20 tv 25 yards apart and joined by a 
tunnel, through which the water flows. A rough estimate gives the 
result that, in onder to bring water from the Wad Todghré to Tiluin, 
the next oasis, 11 qiles distant, no Jess than some nine thousand of 
these pits must have been sunk, and the intervening spaces tunnelled— 
® vast and stupendous piece of labour. 

The inhabitants of Tiluin are a branch of thoee of the same name 
inhabiting « small oasis near the eastern end of the Imin Erkilim, whom 
Lhaye mentioned already. The principal home of the tribe of Ait Iiuin 
is near the oasis of Gheris; thoy are a subdivision of the powerful tribe 
of Ait Merghad, Almost contiguous with Tiluim, and separated only 
by a narrow-strip of desert, is the larger and more flourishing oasis of 
Fezna, « division of the tribe of Ait Yufalman. It is curions to note 
the extraordinary manner in which all the tribes and subdivisions of 
the tribes inhabit different parts of the country; but such must be the 
case in any land where warfare, conquest, and reoonqnest are ae common 
as in thix corner of the Sahara desert. 

Again, only a strip of desort divides Feena from Jer!, the next oasis, 
This large settlement of Berbers takes ita name from « prominent eliff 
which juts out from Jibel Saghru into the plain terminating above the 
oasia, The buildings of Jerf are the usual “ ksor,” thoogh from Ferkla 
on they had gradually been losing their highly desorated appearance, 
and becoming larger and stronger instead. So fertile are these large 
cases of palm that a much greater number of lives can be supported by 
the preduve of the soil than is the case on the river-bed of Dads, for 
instance, and the result js apparent in the large population of the * keor.” 

From Jerf the road, proceeding almost due south, leads one through 
« long string of small oases situated on the right (western) bank of the 
Wad Gheris. The firet of these is Bania, and a mile or two further on 
Kasha ¢l-Hati, and tut little further Ulad Hanabu. 

Here we forded the large bed of tho Wad Gheris, the waters of which 
are salt, and, ascending the east hank, spent the night at the large 
“ ksor" of El Meharzs, the capital of Se-Sifs, one of the provinces of 
Tafilet, 

I had left Moroceo City on November 1, and arrived in Tafilet on 
the evening of the 16th of the same month. 
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Tafilet, Tafilelt, or Tafilalet, as it ix variously called, is said to derive 
its name from Filal, @ district in Arabia, and to hinve obtained ite present 
form: from the addition of the Berber prefix Ta, or Ait, “the sons af.” 
The final ¢ is again o Berber addition, being no doubt the feminine 
termination. It is from the fact that the root of the name owes its 
origin to Arabia that oue comes to the conclusion that before the Arab 
invasion it iuust have borne some other title, and one is naturally led 
t fall back upon Sijilmassa, the ruins of the city of which are still 
visible, and there is every probability that this was its original name. 

Tho district of Tafilet may be said to consist of a long strip of irrigated 
land extending along the parallel beds of the Wad Ziz and Wad Gheris. 
Although two districts lying farther to the north, Ertib (Reteb) and 
Medaghra, aro often included in Tafilet, they seem in the eyes of the 
natives to form separate provinces, and as such I shall treat them, or 
rathor ignore them, as my travels in the oasis did not take me as far north. 

The Wad Gheris we had already seon, but the day after my arrival 
in Tafilet, proceeding from Muharza to Dar el-Baida, on the east of the 
oasis, I eroased the Wad Ziz, the river from which the principal supply 
of water for irrigating purposes is drawn. The channel is deeply sunk 
between high banks of clay, sand, and alluvial soil, the actual stream at 
the time of my visit occupying perhaps one-third of the river-bed, and 
averaging fram. 60 to 100 feet in breadth at the ford where we ervased 
it. The water is clear and very fast-fowing, 

Tafilet boasts seven provinces— 

(1) On tho north, Tizimi. 

(2) On the west, Es-Sifa, 

(3) On the south-west, Wad El-Melba. 

(4) In the centre, Wad Tai. 

(5) On the south, ExSefalat. 

(8) On the east, El-Ghorfa. 

(7) On the north-cast, Tanijind. 

To attempt correctly to estimate the extent of ground which these 
districts cover, and which is undor cultivation, would be too haxardous 
to be of much valoe, for tho casix varies so much in widih from plane 
to place, according es the irrigating canals are taken far afield or not, 
that nothing short of a caroful aurvey would give u satiafiotory result. 
Aguin, it is equally impossible to state the southern limita of the oasis, 
for much of the land situated south of the junction of the Wad Zix and 
Gheris is only capable of cultivation after exoosdingly heavy rains in 
the Atlas mountains, where the rivers rise, in which case the natives 
of the Ait Atta tribe onltivate the banks aa far at the Dayot ed-Daura, 
However, to make a rough estimate, it is probable that somu 451) aquare 
miles are under palm oultivation. 

To take the provinoes in the order I have given :— 

(1), Tisimi, Ait Tximi, in a large district extending along the west 
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bank of the Wad Tizimi, as the main channel of tho Wad Zis is called 
at this part. The inhabitants are Arabs of the Abl Souba tribe, anil 
kre constantly at war with the Berbers of Medaghra and Ertib, whose 
commtry lies higher up the same river. The principal “ksor” are 
Kasha ol-Baranis, Kasba ben Ali, and Ksar tiel Haasen. 

Separating Tizimi from its two nearest neighbouring districts, 
ESifa and Tanijind, it is a strip of desert varying in width from 2 
to & miles, through which the river flows, the only vegetation being 
a few oleanders aud reods on its bauke. 

(2) E»Sifa forma tho western province of this oasis. It lice 
between the Wad Gheria and tho Wad Ziz, which are here some 5 
miles apart, their oonrses being almost parallel. Tho land is, however, 
irriguted almost entirely from the Wad Ziz, on account of the saltness 
of the water of the Ghuris, The country is poor, the gardens only half 
cultivated, and many of the garden walls entirely destroyed. El- 
Meliarza in the capital of tho province, situated high above tho left 
(east) bank of the Wad Gheris, 

(3) Wed BLMelha, the next province, lies directly to the south of 
Es-Sifs, and forms the south-western corner of the oasis. As its name 
implies (“ salt river”), it takes its title from the Wad Gheris, which flows 
through it, Taghranjiut, situated in Beled er-Riad (+ garden-land "), is 
the principal “ kear.” 

(4) EeSefalat formu the southern province of Tufilet proper, its 
boundary on the west being the Wad Gheris, while on tho oast it extends 
some way across the Wad Ziz, This district possemes the largest * kaar dy 
of Tafilot—Tabn Asamt (Ait abu Aseamt); but, in spite of its size, it 
plays no important part in the trade or welfare of the oasis. 

(5) EL-Ghorfa is bounded on the east near the desert, and lies 
entirely on the enstern side of the Wad Ziz. Near its southern bonn- 
dary is the Sobkhat Samer, a large sult lake, the produce of which is 
= monopoly of the shereofs of Tafilot, relations of the present reigning 
waltan, for it is from thia remote oasis of the Sahara desert that the 
ancestor of the present dynasty reigning in Morocoo sprung. 

(6) Tanijind is the north-vast province, and, liky El-Ghorfs, is 
hounded on the east by the desert. Its water-supply is brought by 
camels from the Wad Ziz, diverging from the main stream. at Iniyerdi, 
in Medaghra. ‘The cutting off of thie water-eapply above by the 
Berbers ia « constant incentive to warfare. 

(7) The sole remaining province, Wad Ii, is by far the most 
important, and on thie account I have Teft it to the last, for, with the 
exception of Es-Sifa, a small part of EsSefalat and Tizimi, and a 
corner of Tanijiud, I did not travel in the othor districts. Ax Wad Ifi 
is anrronnided on all sidee by the other provinces, it is far more imnrune 
from attack from withont, and has thus become, though not the largest 
district, the centro of religion, learning, aud more especially trade, in 
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the ossia. Here, too, is the tomb of Malai Ali Shereef, the founder of 
the present dynasty, who came, a refugee from Yembo in Arabia, to 
Tafilet in 1620 1.0. The gardens of this province are in far better 
repair than elzewhero, and the irrigation-canals in exoellent working 
order. Tho principal “keor™ are Abn Aam and Rissani; the former 
the seat of trado, the latter of the government, though to all intents 
and purposes thers is none, beyonil the tribal councils and the infly- 
ential shercefs, who are appealed to in cases of dispute. Near these 
two “ksor,” and about equidistant from each, ix hold the great weekly 
market of Tafilot, the arbua of Mulai All Shervef. The market-pluce is 
an open square amonget the palm-groves, A peouliur appearance is 
added to the seene by the hnts in which the natives sell their produce. 
Timber being » valuable import, thess are built of mud-bricks and 
sand, and are in the shape ef beehives, the domes an the summit being 
pointed. The shade is sufficient to keep auch goods as sugar and candles 
from being spoiled by the sun's mys. The inhabitants of Tafilot ure 
nearly cutirely Arabs, ‘The principal divisions or tribes are :— 

(1) The Shereefian families. 

(2) The Ah! Subs Arabs. 

(3) Beni Mohammed. 

(4) Tafilet Arabs 

Such Berbers as there are belong almost entirely to the tribe of Ait 
Atta, whowe stronghold we had visited at Tl Turng. 

Nearly all the manual labour is done by the Haratin—a word 
implying “free men,” in contradiction to slaves—who come from: the 
banks of the Wad Draa, and are largely impregnated with black blood, 
the negro type being shown in their heavy build and thick lips. 
A few words must be said as to the cultivation of the dates, which, 
with leathur-work, forms the sole industry of Tafilet. he water for 
irrigating purposes is brought by many canals from the Wad Ziz to the 
palm groves. Tho soil under the trees is carofully dug, and divided 
by low raised banks into squares some 10 to 20 yards in extent. 
Into theese, vy removing a small part of the bank in which the water 
fiowe—for the canals are raised above the general lovel of tho soil—a 
connection is formed with the canal and the land flooded, the water 
being allowed to proceed from square to square by removing portions 
of the dykes. ‘Tho object of this irrigating of the patches separately 
is that there may be no waste, only the portion which actually requires 
water receiving it. ‘These squares are cultivated with * fn” (Incerne) ; 
some wheat and bariey, where the shade of tho palms ix not excessive; 
and maixe and turnips, the latter of which are not so common as in 
other parts of the desert, the dates taking their place a» the staple 
article of food of the people. Not only, however, does the palm supply 
the human being with provision, but the coarser species of dates are 
employed for fodder, euch cattle aa thoro are and horses anil donkeys 
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being fed almost entirely upon them. ‘Tho finer kinds are exported to 
Fee and Morocco City by caravan, the empty pack-animals bringing in 
retury whest and European manufactures, and rongh iron for weapons 
and agricultural purposes, etc. It is a curious fact that some 00 per 
cont, of the export of Tafilet dates from Morocco go to London, and 
some yoatt, 1 believe, England has received the entire supply. The 
export trade is mostly carried om by tho native morcbants of Fez, and 
‘is, Of coutse, by no means a large ons. 

The “keor” of Tufilet are large and strongly fortified, one and all 
possessing only one gate, on entering which the stranger is scrutinized 
and often questioned by the “boab,” or gatekeeper. It iv in the 
istrict of Wad Ili that the ruine of the city of Sijilmassa are situated, 
and in crossing the oasiv from El-Mchurza to Dar el-Baida, I took 
the opportanity of visiting them, for they lie almost upon the 
road. ‘The place must at one time have been a very large city, though 
but little remains now but crombting ruins, with a mosque and minaret 
in tolerable repair, and  half-rnined bridge over the Wad Ziz, “Tobia” 
seems to have heen almost entirely used in the construction of the 
huildings, though there were here and there signe of stone ruins, In 
any cate, any stone employed must have been bronght from a long 
diwturice, probably from the slopes of Jibel Saghru to the west, 
Although the name of Sij is still remembered and used, the 
commoner term for the ruins is *Medinat el-Aamra.” Situated on the 
very banks of the Wad Ziz, the bed of the river ia ao low that it would 
bo no easy task to carry the water up for the supply of the town, ap » 
eanal was made connecting thé river mach higher up with the town, 
and it «peaks well for the workmanship to say that the water ia still 
flowing fast and clear between its well-formed banks Several small 
bridges, also to-day in good repair, cross this canal, The date of the 
founding of Sijilmanss is diffionlt to gather, for, probably long before 
the town was built, there was a Berber colony there; but the period of 
its destraction is better known, and was shortly before the end of the 
last century, when, after yoars of internal strife und jealousy amongst 
the native princes, it was moked by one more successful than the rest, 
It ix atill mach reverenced, however, and on the Eid el-Kebir, and Eid 
es-Soreir, the two great feasts of the Moslem year, a large concourse of 
people gather together to pray at the “msala” near the mosque, 

A word or two must be said, in conclusion, with regard to the caravan 
road from Fez, the most direst and most commonly travelled route to 
Tafilet—that is to say, by natives, of course, for, as far as is known, only 
two travellers had reached the oasis previous to my visit, René Caillis 
in 1628, and Gerhard Rohife in 1562. leven days is the time usually 
ocenpied by caravans in accomplishing the journey from Fez, The 
stoppages are usually as follows: (1) From Fez to Sufru, a small town 
some 3 miles south of the capital; (2) Tagharzut, in the Beni 
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Mgild country; (3) Njil, in Ait Yussi; (4) El-Kaaabi, after which the 
Atlas are crossed at Tizi Tolrempt; on the east of Jibel Ayashi, whenes 
the basin of the Wud Guir and Wad Ziz is reached ; the (5) station being 
a “neala” near the junction of these two rivers; thenes (8) to Gers, 
and from Gers Tafilet is: reached in four or five days, gouerally ourly ou 
the fifth, the caravaus atopping at any of the “ksor” they choose in 
the valley of the Wad Ziz, for the road for this latter part of the 
journey rons parallel with the river: 1 spent nine days at Tafilet, in 
the camp of the sultan, whore f made my identity known, having s#ug- 
veeded in pushing so far without my disguise boing discovered, 

Returning by almost the eame route, only two or three slight variations 
Were made in my road. At Todghri I verged ty the north and spent a 
night at Taurirt, instead of prooseding wid Imin Eekilim and Ait Mulai 
Brahim, and, after crossing the Wad Murghen at Telust, we turned to the 
west and spont a night at the great stone castle, ur Kaaba, of the Kaid 
of Glawa, an extraordinary fortified building of atone, situated at an 
altitude of 6900 feet above the sea-level. It was hore that Mer. Joseph 
Thomson had unfortunately been turned back by the gavernur on his 
attempt to push through the Atlas mountains in 1891, On reaching the 
ruined bridge at Tugdua, I continued down the river course, and spent 
A night at the zaonia of Sidi Rehil. Although it wus raining fast the 
descent from the Atlus to a warm olimate was most pleasant, for ever 
since my arrival in Tafilet thers had not boon a night in which the frost 
was not extreme, and onoo or twice the puddles on the road neyer 
thawed at all during the day, though the sun was ustally hot, 1 
reached Morocco City towards the middle of Devember, and was once 
again in Tsnpior on January 9 

Want of space has forced me much to curtail the notes of wy journey 
and to give only its outline here, but I trast before long to be able to 
make public the detaila of my entire journey, together with the sketches 
and photographs | was sble to obtain. 





Before the reading of the paper, tho Paraipmrr said: We are favoured this even- 
lng by the presence of Mr, Walter Harris, Known to many of us from two or thiee 
interesting papers alrealy comunininated to ux for our Journal, who made a very 
adventurous y last year acrows the Atlas mountalus as far as the oasis of 
Tafilet. He has gone overa country most of which had not been traversed befory 
by any Europeas, and as he fs nos only au iutrepid traveller, bat a. good artist, he 
Will be wbls to ndd to hie description ly some iiterestine iMlustrations, T now call 
spon Mr. Harris to have the kindness to read his paper to tia 

After the reading of the paper, the following disonssion took place >— 

The Pursynunr: I don't think there are many people present who can discuss 
Mr. Harris's paper from personal knowledge, and Lan sorry to eee thei the only 
Fellow of this Society, upon whom I had my eye and who has some knowledge uf 
Morsceo, has just left the room, Sir Francis do Winton, In the meanwhile, if any 
one present bay avy remarks ty take on Mr. Hacris's paper I whall be very gind. 

Admiral Sir Exasw0s Oumaxxny: My experience of Morceey is corifined to 
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the coasts Often fre Gibmiltar T have looked spon the Atias monutaine and 
lunged to know » great deal moro about them, ani have never yout heard wy muck 
about them as dnring thla erening. I think we are very much indebted to our 
felund, Mr, Harris, who is the Girt to bring to the Royal Goographical Society such 
« latge kuowledye of this country and its inhabitants. The question of Morocco is 
one for the futuro, as we know that the fanaticism of the Mohammedans hus hitherto 
prevented apy sort of innovation or improvement, I know that the lecturer will 
agree with me that the country bas wonderful tracts of land that, if properly 
fortilized and cultivated, might become tho granaries of Hurope almost. I hope thas 
Moroceo, which at the present time ix only a port of Africa, will not fall to be 
divided by Europs, but that some enlightenment will arise which will tend to the 

of so valnable a portion of the world 20 closely connected with Furope- 
Teatnot sufficiently express my gratitude to the locturer thie evuning for the in- 
formation ho has given on this part of Marceso, 

The Passrpexr: Mr, Harris’e paper, T fevl sure, has given an immense amount 
of jileasuro and interest to the meeting. 1 think, as far as Econ make out, that he 
le the first Englichman who has crosved the Atlan mountains In the first volume 
of the Soctety's Jonrnal we had au adinirable acoannt of Moroveo from our: late 
secretary, Admiral Washington, and that wax the paper we locked to es the bighest 
authority on the subject for thirty years, until we received the scoount given by 
Mr. Rohlf, who taraed the fiank of the Atlas, He Jundéed at Azhadir, south of 
the menntains, and made hia way to ‘Tafiet along the sonthern slopes. I think 
the Visomte de Foucatild also crossed the Atlas. We bad interesting letters from 
Bir Ji Hooker. Sir Roderick Murchison gave na an admirable picture of the 
part of the Atlas he explored, Mr, Moore, I believe, ascended to a height af 12,000 
The wext traveller wit our friend Mfr. Thomson, who tock the same’ toute 
. Harris, but was turned back by that old ogre the Khaid of Glawa, whow 
eo aimirably depicted on tho wheet. Mr. Harrie has given us an 
the whole of this land such ae we have never received in this 
Hu has described to us the chief peaks of the Atlas and the 
ue valleys und gorges, Ho told us before be came here that the scenery 
ugly; T must say it will be the opinion of this meeting that the pletures 
‘that description. More magnificent and picturesque scenery I never saw. 
Harrie explained to us the toost interesting method of irrigation adopted by 
this people, which has rendered fertile such vast tracts of country that would other 
wiko be desert, inoluding Tafilet, That same sytem, many of us will remember, 
ju aldo used in Eastern Persia and Afghanistan, us it was by the Incas of Peru in 
the coast valleys, It le extremely Interesting to seo how such different peoples 
adopt tha tame system for their requirements. We have many other things to 
thank bim for. Wo have to thank him for having been the first Englishman to 
cross the Atlas mountains and resch thin mysterious oasis of Talllet. ‘We have 
to thanks itn for this most Interewting paper and the fine Mluatrations, the best I 
have seen since T have had the honour of presiding here; and I hope Mr. Charles 
Ingram, who, I believe, ja prevent, will allaw ma, on the part of this meeting, to 
render to him our very hearty thanks for the exerptlonal fayone of allowing these 
pictures to be shown. We als have to thank Mr. Harris forthe admirable delivery, 
and tlie way, Tim quite certain, in which he made every word he spoke clearly 
heard in every part of theserooms, For all these favours U propose rote of thanks, 
anal T atm eure tlist it will be carried by you with avclatuation, 
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Me. Hauum Mar.—This map bas been reduced from a rough roote survey 
made by Mr, W. B. Harris. 
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FOUR MONTHS OF TRAVEL IN BRITISH GUIANA.” 
By GEORGE G. DIXON. 


‘Tux object of the paper which Iam about to read ia to place before you 
the result of & journey Intely undertaken by me in that portion of 
British Guiana known wu» the North-West District. I started from 
Arawatta, an Indian settlement above the first falls on the Barimo 
river, cverland, to near the head of the Akuribissi creek, and following 
the oourse of this creek to its junction with the Kuyuni river, then up 
the Koyuni to the Government frontier station at Yuruan; secondly, 
from Yuruan down the Kuyuni to the uronuth of the Takutu creek, anit 
from thence overland to my original starting-point on the Barima; 
thirdly, up that river ty its source in the Imatake mountains. 

As circumstances obliged mo to limit my travelling paraphernatin 
to the barest necessities, I was only able to take with me a compass, & 
level, and an ansroid; therefore my observations were necessarily of « 
very limited nature. 

T sot ont from Georgetown on April 19 last, with provisions for four 
and a half months, and stx Indien carriers, who, being of varidue tribes, 
would also aot as interpreters when required. 

Tho steamship, Penwortham landod ne at daybreak on the 20th at 
Mormwhanna, the saat of government of the North-West District, a 
well-arranged and healthy town, surrounded by cultivated lands, 
standing where only six years ago all wus swamp and desolation. From 
here, thanks to the kindness of Mr. im Thurn, the Government agent, 
ny journey to the foot of the first falls in the Burima river was greatly 
facilitated. Two yeare ago the course of the Barima, from the mouth 
of the Anobissi crovk, was rendered dangerous even for small boats 
by the quantities of sunken timber, which impeded navigation at every 
turn. Now, thanks to the energy of the Governmont, matters are 
greatly improved, and its course has heen sufficiently cleared to admit 
of the passage of steam-launchos to the foot of the firet falls, 

For about 100 miles the river winds botwoon low-lying banks, thickly 
coveréd with tropical growth, the first indication of high ground on the 
right bank being an isolated hill called Mouut Everard, which is the » 
highest point reached at present by the coastingteamer from George- 
town. Prom its summit, which has been ocloared, an extensive view 
ean be had to the north-west, the country, as farns the eye can reach, 
presenting a level appearance, broken only occasionally by insignitioant 
hillocks, and overy where clothod with thick forest. Twelve miles shove 
Mount Everard is the Government station of Koriabbo, built ona slight 
dlevation on the right bask, At the back of this,southwarde, «mall 
hille and ridges rise out of swamp. On neuring the falls tho nature of 


* Papur readsat the Royal Geegmphioul Secinty, February 11, 1595, Map, p. dibs. 
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the groand begins to change, assuming a bolder character; and at the 
junotion of the Maniakuara creek with the Barima, spurs of the Intake 
range come down almost to the water's elge, having an elevation of 
some 400 feet ubove sei-lovel, rising gradually from the flats, their 
summits rarely exceeding a few fect in width, 

From Koriabbo my journey was made in a tent-boat, propelled by 
paddlers up the winding Barima, whose course is so tortuous that few 
of its reaches excecd 500 yards in length. Fonr days of coustant 
paddling brought us to the foot of the falls, and here the hout bad 
to be unloaded and hauled over them, the stores being carried over- 
land. 

On the evening of the following day, after passing more smaller 
rapids (over all of which the boat had to be dragged, the river being 
very low), we arrivol at the Indian village of Arawatta, It tukes its 
name from 4 local superstition that some rocks in the river hard by are 
inhabited ‘by howling monkeys (called *Arawatta” by tho Indians), 
whose weird cries may occasionally be heard (according to the legend) 
when RBarime is in food. Ths head man of the settlement, a semi- 
civilized aboriginal with whom I had had previous dealings, allowed 
we to leave the stores we did not require for our journoy tothe Kuyuni 
at his houses. Wo started on May 1, following an old Indian trail, which 
lead us sonthwarda over au undulating country traversed by innumer- 
able creeks; -we wern, in fact, travelling over tho divide between the 
Arakaka Para and Whanna ctecks, tributaries of the Barima. Nearly 
every fat showed signs of having been prospected for gold im a par- 
fnnetionary fashion, several were being worked, whilst others had been 
partially stripped of their top soil and then abandoned. As we travelled 
southwards we left bebind the Mora trees (Mora ezcele), with which up 
tothe falls the banks of the river are covered, their place being taken 
by orab-wood (Carapa guiancasis), cork-wood, cedar, wud locust-gum 
(Hymenwea courbaril), and where the ground is more elevated, the purple 
heart (Copuifera pubifora). After walking for an hour and three 
qquurtera, we came to the placer workings of Messrs. Garnet, the most 
extensive in this locality. Here in many places appeur dolerite rock, 
and quartz croppings can be traced for some distance, 

On leaving this miningcamp, we proceeded due south down an old 
prospocting-trail, which is crowed in many places by outcroppings of 
quarts. After traversing two small ridges of 550 feet above set-lovel, 
we reached the main ridge of the Imataka monutains, which I followed 
in « westerly direction, vntil I gained the sammit of onp of its highest 
points, 840 feet above the sea-level. Here I opened a clearing to the 
porth-cust, so as to get # view of the camp we had left the day before. 
1 was amply repaid for the trouble aud delay, by the magnificent 
pancrams the Indiana’ axes disclosed to view—everywhere undulating 
country clotlied With dense tropical forest. ‘There were occasional 
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amall ridges, generally not more than 300 feet above sea-level, with 
bere and there higher point having an altitude of perhaps 800 foet. 

Having thus obtained » good view of the country to the north of 
us, 1 had a clearing mado southwarda to overlook our line of travel, 
and thia disclosed several high hills to tho sonth-east, and a branch 
ridgo of the Imatakas running sonth-west. 

Early on tho morning of the 11th we broke up our camp, and, 
returning to the south line, followed it to ite termination, and then 
commenced cutting a due south compass-trail, When descending the 
southern slope of the Imatakas, we were on the wator-parting of the 
Barima river, and crossed creeka having a ewifter current than any wa 
had yet met with. Other beds were full of amall boulders, which the 
force of the current had heaped one upon another. Hven in the very 
heads of these creeks the boulders were rounded by the action of water, 
and in the soil itself stones of a similar water-worn charsoter might 
be traced. 

On several oocksions I came upon leaps of water-worn rocks, 
weighing from a few pounds to several tons, piled in great masses 
tpon the tape of some of the smaller ridges, lending to the supposition 
that at ono poriod the whole of this region was sulimerged. Another 
amall stream, whose course we followed for some distance, flowed over 
a bed of hard doleritic rock. Late in the afternvon of the 14th wo 
arrived at a new Caribisi settlement on the Waiari ereck, a tributary 
of the Baran river, Here -wo obtained provisions and carriers, who 
took us to their principal village on. the same creek—which settlement 
consisted of some six houses, surrounded by « fine clearing abundantly 
stocked with ‘cassava, yams, sugarcane, pineapples, guavas, waler- 
melons, lime-trees, cotton, ote. ‘The means of communication between 
the Indian villages overland is by traile through the forest, which are, 
in mony cases, #0 indistinctly defined that only the practined oye of an 
sboriginal could detect and follow them, Often the bnah iv not even 
ont, only a twig being bent down hore and there to indicate the track. 

In compatty with the head man of the sottlomont, we re-crossed the 
Waiari creck and the Wakenamo creek, and at midday stopped at 
settlomont on the Kwematta creek, which has three considerable falls, 
Our guide volunteered. the information, that at ite head is « high 
motintain witha lake on ite summit, reported to be the aunt of the 
Di-di (a fabulous creature of Indian superstition), It ix also beliovred 
that the figh inhabiting its waters aro poisonous, f made an tn- 
muccessful attempt to find this hill, but met with very Inkewarm 
support from my coupanions, with whom it had « bad reputation, 

‘rom the Kwematia settlement I followed the creek to its jauction 
with tho Barama, aud, being fortunate enough to obtain two bark 
canoes, went down the Borama river to the settlemont of Arrosiko, on 
the right bank (situated below the junction of Unanw creek with 
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Barama), whioh is the starting-point of the Indisn trail to the Kaytni 
river. Near the month of the Kwematta creek, I met with the mast 
extensive brakes of the small-leafed variety of bambow I had yet seen. 

From Arrosiko our road led us along the banks of the Tuama creek 
(hero about 60 feet wide), until we reached the settlement of Turro- 
tnrro, where we found six men, and the usnal complement of women 
and chiltren. They were all painted ina most extraordinary fashion, 
ene man's face being a study in Roman figures done in red paint, 
while a-wornan lad a patoh of the eame colour encircling her mouth, 
with linés running back to her ears, which gave her the appearance of 
‘wearing o roil respirator. 

‘As we boared Akarabissi creek, the character of the ground again 
changed from flat to undulating, with hills from 100 to 150 feet above 
tho flats, and 400 feet ubove sea-level. Our roads joined the Akaribissi 
oreok where it was abont 20 feet wide, and coming from the north, We 
followed it duwn-streain, our track constantly crossing anid re-crossing 
it over the trunks of fallen trees. TI decided to camp where I was, in 
order ta make my wood-skin canoes. After a delay of two days, we 
lannobed our salfmunufactured boats and started down the creek; but 
we noon discovered! that our jorrruoy waa not to be an caxy one, as the 
water had falleu considerably, and the bed of tho stream was a not- 
work of sunken timber, making it no easy task to navigate tlie canoss 
through the many obstacles which blocked the passage. At last, after 
endless trouble, we arrived at the Kuyuni river. 

Inexpreasibly delightful Indeed it was, after having lived for weeks 
in thé perpetual gloom of the forest, to emerge into the glorious 
pushin, and to see once more the open «ky above us, and tho 
uingnifieunt island-etudded river stretching vast and west le far as 
the sye could reach. Eveu the unemotional Indians with me were 
xtirred to some show of feeling by our change of surroundings. 

After Ionving Akaribise? awath, I proceeded up-atreain to the mouth 
of the Morawan creek. 

After several dayn” delay in search of food, wo sturted up the river. 
Barly on the third day of onr journey we passed the Kuramu river 
coming in on the left bank (called by the Veneznelaus, Botonamo), On 
a tributary of this river is built the Venezuelan town of Tamoremos. 

Near the month of this river it is reported that the Venesuclans had 
a fort, but there is no habitation of any kind to be sect now. Later in 
the day we came to the Kaliaka hills on the right bank. These 
differed in character from any we had yet met with: In place of the 
usual thickly wooded sides terminating in a narrow ridge, they had 
perpendicular fronts scantily covered with bush, and appeared to have a 
level surface on the top. Their faces showed unmistakable signs of the 
aotion of water. Just beyond we passed, on tho same bank, » large 
triangular clearing, which I was informed was the site of a former 
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setiloment of the Venczuelans, On tho upper side of this flat the tur- 
bulent Kaliaku creek enters the Kuyuni, ‘his creek, then in food, 
bore dow upon its surface musses of whito foum brought from ite fall 
just above the junction, whose roar came down to na like Hgtant thunder. 
A short distance further on, the forest on the left bank showed olearly 
that at some former perivd it hud been bumt, Might not this be the 
place referrél te by Humbolit as being the most easterly possession of 
the Spaniards? 

On June 10 we reacheil the foot of the Poragua cataraot, and, the 
river being full, we found great difficulty in handling onr canoes, which 
wore extremely frail. Althoagh we acomnpliahed our passage in gafety, 
we hud some very narrow eseupes. 

On the morning of Jun 13,1 awoke to the unpleasant reflection 
that I had to serves out thy Isst ration, and must therefore reach the 
Yuruan station that day,orgo without food, Lexplained the situation 
to the men, and, with #o powerful an incentive to push forward, all did 
their best. We hi not seen any human beings for several days, 60 
could not tell what distance we were from Yuruan, The men pulled 
well, and tho stillness of the great river was ouly broken by the mono- 
tonona aplash of the paddies; all eyes were strained to catch any sign of 
the presence of human beings, anil sy we joarneyel on in siloneo. Suil- 
denly one of the red men in the leading canoe made a ign forall to be 
quiet. Immediately the paddling cessed, aud faintly from the fur distance 
came to us over the water « succession of sounds rising ani! falling in 
regular cadence, Each man looked ut his neighbour, and, after a moment 
of anxious listening, shouted simultaneously, “ An axe! an’axe!" There 
was no necd then to urgo them on; each man strained at his paddleas if 
his life depended on his exertions, for at the end of that axe was there 
note fellaw-creature? 

On arriving at tho place from whence the welcome sounds had 
coms, we found a Caribisi Indian engaged in gntting ont a patidle. 
The man could speak Spanish, so from him I learnt that we were 
only o few hours distant from Yuruan station, and that the mpids 
ahead of us were insignificent, hie we found to be the case, as. we 
paddled through thom without any diffionlty, and soon after midday 
came in sight of our most westerly station—a plain frame building 
surmounted by the British flag, whore are quartered an inspector and 
six policemen. The Yaruan river and its tributary, the Yoruari creek 
(both of which are a succession of cataracta), enter Kuyuni on the left 
bunk exactly opposite the British station. 

On the Yuruari creck aro situated the Vonezuclan mines of El 
Callao, Peru, While, Panams, and many others, and the discoloured water 
Sowing from their stamp mills paases down the creek to the Kuyuni, 
"The surrounding country ia undulating, and the forest near the settle- 
ments on either bank of the river has evidently been burnt at no very 
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distant date, Outside this area it abounds in balatu (Mimnsops balata) 
and locust trees (Hymenma courbaril), As regards the British station, 
both site and building leave room for improvement. As far as I could 
judge from information obtained from those resident in the district, it 
is & fairly healthy one. 

From here I made several expeditions, and visited the officer in 
charge of the Venezuelan outpost, who received me most courteously, 
Their station consists of three or four thatched addbo houses, surrounded 
by clearings well stocked with provisions and pasture for the cattle, anil 
for the mules and donkeys which aro used for carrying freight and for 
riding. There is a very good mule-track, connecting the station with 
the town of Tumeremos: | about 30 miles distant, from whence thoy draw 
their supplies. This muls-track ia now being oponed ont into a cart 
road, and telegraph communication is being put up to connect the 
station with Caracas, rid Tumeremos. This made me,asan Englishmen, 
feel conviderably mortified to think that it takes our Government from 
five to six wooks to reach their frontier station, whereas the Venezuelan 
outpost was then being put, and by this time probably is, in direct 
communication with their capital by road and wire. Also, whereas it 
costa cur Government an immense annual sam to maintain their small 
number of police at Yuraan on salt and tinned provisions (sent all the 
way from Rartioa Grove, on the Fusejuibo, in paddled boats), within 
200 yards on the other bank of Kuyuni is the Veneeuelan ontpost, 
supplied with all kinds of fresh food from their cattle farms and 

plantations. 

IT found the Venexuelan officials ready to accommodate me in every 
way, and from them I obtained fresh beef for my return journey, on 
which I started on the 19th. Our passage down the rapids was not 
destined to be by any means an easy one. 

After much damage to our canoe, sometimes running the risk of 
total wreek in the rapids, and after much delay through darkness and 
rain, we reached Kaliakn in safety soon after midnight on the 20th. On 
the 22nd we landed at the mouth of a small stream called Kalarapsru, 
on-which is a settlement of Caribisi Indians, from whom we obtained 
® sufficient supply of cassava bread for our return tramp overland. 
The remainder of our journey down the Kuyuni we accomplished with 
little difficulty. 

On June 27 we bade farewell to our dilapiiiated canoes, and started 
on our land journey from Takutu creek. ‘The road fod us at first over 
lat ground, becoming more hilly as we left the river behind us. After 
passing the village of ‘Tukuta, we continued our journey to Simi- 
riundui, at the head of the creck, which rises in a spur of the Tmataka 
mountains, over which we crossed at an elevation of 450 feet above sea- 
level. We followed thix ridge for a short distance to the source of the 
Unama creek, o tributary of the Barama river. (A few hours’ walk from 
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Unans Head brought us to the track cut some months before by the 
Government, from the Barama to the Akaribissi creek. Our road 
followed the banks of the Unama ereek over very brokun country, 
rising from 150 feet to 350 feet above. sea-level, to the village of Tarro- 
turro, From thiv point I returned to the Barima by my original route 
(with the exception of « short walk overland from Arrosiko on the 
Barama to the village of Kwematta), and arrived at Arawatta on the 
Barima, my original starting-point, on July 8, after an abeunce of nine 
weeks and five days, during which I had proved beyond doubt that the 
Yuruan frontier station can be reached in fourteen days from George 
town at tho preeent moment, by steamer to the Barims falls, on foot 
overland, by the route I have opened, to Kuyuni, and in paddle-boats 
up that river. 

If a railway were made to counect the Barima with the Kuyuni, anid 
@ steam-lannoh put upon the latter river, tho frontier could be reached 
in four days from Georgetown, 

On July 9 I loaded my boat with the provisions I had left behind in 
the Indian’s honse, and ut midday started up the Barima river. A-short 
distance above Arawatta the Whanamo-parn Creek comes in on the left 
bank, and the Whanna on the right bank, after whieh the river narrows 
considerably. As it was then in flood, wo had such difficulty in pulling 
against the stream, that I was reluctantly forced to camp sarly on the 
following day and wait for the rush of water to nbate, To my great 
relief next morning, [ found that the river had fallen 4 feet, and we were 
therefore able to resume our journey under more favourable ciroum- 
stances. On the 12th we reached a gronp of falls, where we were com- 
pelled to unloud and haul over the boat; after passing these, the 
riverside storehouses of the firat placer workings camo into sight on 
the right bank, and at nightfall we camped at the foot of more rapids. 
At daybreak the empty boat was dragged over these, relondod, aud 
started afresh. 

We then paddled on with little difficulty until we reached the 
Harrison falla, the most dangerous the gold«liggers’ boats have to pass 
at present, Hore the river is preolpitated over a sheif of rock with a 
drop of 5 fest into a narrow channel running at right angles with tho 
stream, making it most difficult and dangerous to pass the boats over. 
On the right bank opposite these falls aro more storo-houses; and on 
the 14th we arrived at another gronp of these buildings, the last babita- 
tions on the Barima, one hour and » halfs walk below Rocky river. 

After « delay of ten days building wood—kins, wo left on July 24 in 
three esnoes, and, after passing several rapids and tho mouth of the 
Rocky river (the last branch of the Barima marked on Sir Kobert Schom- 
burgh’s map), arrived at the finest falls we had yet encountered, called 
by the Indians Bsramba. ‘The fall is in the form of « horseshoo, with 
an island in the centre; between this aml the left bank there isu drop 
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of some 12 feet, awd on the other side the water rushes over » mass of 
boulders, 

Thix is the highest point reached by the Government expedition 
fent up to meceriaim the truth of a report made by the Inilians, that the 
Venexuolans had passed through here on their way toKuynni. On a tree 
on the right hank are cat the lotters “ V.2." sarmounted by a crown, 
which, until T passed, was supposed by the minors in the district to be 
the mark indicating the boundary, On the 28th we paseed a creek 
called Raliaku on the right bank, which wus very littl smaller than the 
Barima itself, and soon after this camo to the highest point aa yet reached 
by prospectors for gold. 

Three days afterwards we decid to make tho rest of our journey 
overland, as the river had become so small end shallow timt we had 
continually to get out and wade, pulling the canoes after us. As soon 
as our tents wore pitehed on the right bank, and the canoes unloaded, 
Tand two men etarted overland, cutting a due weet compans-trail, After 
abant 4 miles of thie laborious work, still continuing cutting, we followed 
the river, which here flows between high hill, and on Auguat 2 came 
tothe highest falls on the Barima, a lovely spot; where the water shot 
over a ledge of doleritic rook 40 foet in height, fwlling in bewutifal 
cascades into the busin below. Kuowing that if the head of the river 
was not reached that night, there would be no chance of diving so 
next day (as our last ration was expended, and we wero @ long distance 
from our boats and main supply of fool), that same afternoon at three 
o'elock, whilst my companions propared the camp for the night, T can- 
tinued my exploration up the narrow valley, At 4.20 I arrived at my 
journey’s end, und the head of Borin, which rises in a steop gorge, at the 
head of wisich, on the ridge of tho Tmataka mountains, at 040 feet above 
the sea, Tout * V0." and actownon a large trow, marking severul others, 
» and cutting down a few saplings, to leave unmistakable aigns behind 
mo that the spot had been visited by an Englishman. 

So the question as to where the river rises, and what manner of 
country it rises in, is settled, Instead of its sourew being ix savannah 
a6 reported, it isin hesvy forest, und there ix no indication of any living 
being having visited it before. 

On August 4 we re-lowled our canoes and started downstream, 
little thinking what was to befall us on our journey. 

The river had lowered, and the obstructions in the channel had there- 
foreincreased. Early in the day, on turning a sharp bend, ons of the bouts 
struck against « eunken tres, and went to the bottom with all on board, 

After & long delay we regained most of the cargo, and continned 
our journey, passing several creeks in flood, which swelled tho river 
considerably, Suddenly the foremost cande,in which I was, capsizod. 
I just scrambled out on toa tree in time to soo the second canoe carried 
down by the stream on to the top of the sinking one, and both go to the 
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bottom, with five of my companions and all my worldly possessions, 
with the exception of some clothes, » little tea and coffee, some rice, 
and an old kerosine-oil tin, which were in the third vance! After somo 
difficulty we succeeded in regaining our canoes, to one of which was 
attached the tent, The morning after this catastrophe, breakfasting 
hastily on the rice (to which the improvised saucepan imparted it» own 
peculiar flavour), we continued our way back to civilization, keeping » 
sharp look-out for any kind of game, and were Incky enough to shoot a 
water-hass, or river-pig, which we cooked at the first convenient landing- 
place. We pulled on until late in. the evening, and at 6.0 arrived at 
the Baramba falls, over which we paswod our canves, and camped at their 
foot, encouraged by tho thonght that, if anything went wrong, it would 
take only four or five hours’ good walking, and # swim across the Rocky 
river, to put us once more within reach of food and civilization, We 
arrived at Morawhanna ou Angust 12, after an alwence of sixteen woeka. 


At the conclusion of the mecting, the Pueszpesr paid: Mr. Dixon haw done 
some extremely valuable work in helping to settle the fiture boundary to be 
demarcated between British Guiana sad Venbxiels, and hae gate through moch 
greater hardships than he bas described ; and T believe Mrs. Dixon had the heroiem 
to axcompany hilin in his joorney. We have to thank him very much fora most 
interesting paper on ono of thy finest countries for observing tropical vegetation 
that existe. 


My Dixon's Mar.—Tho following maps have been used in the compilation of 
the map of “ Part of British Gulana and Venesuvla :“—Admirlty Chart, No. 1801; 
Sir R. H. Schumburgk"s Map of Britich Guiana; Codszzi's Maps Pisive-Politica ds 
Verezuula: Bianconi's Carte de Venerucla. Tho map of the Barima Rivet has bean 
ecotiatructed front & compass survey by Mr. G. G. Dixoo, in which the distances 
were estituated and checked by time, ‘The lengths of the tributary streumns, with 
thn exception of thoae followed up by Mr, Dixon, must be considered as roughly 
approsimative, The heights of the ridges are from aneraid readings. at 





A JOURNEY ROUND MELVILLE BAY. 
By HIVIND ASTRUP. 

As a member of the second Arctic expedition under the command of 
Lieut. Peary, I had an opportunity last «pring of undertaking « 
sledge jonrney from the winter qnarters of the expedition in Tngle- 
field gulf, on the west coast of Greenland (77° 45’ N. lat.), to the un- 
known shores of Melville bay. This journey, which was the langest 
sledge trip made during the last season in the Arctic regions, remlted 
in « few geographical discoveries, which I will now proceed to explain. 

Before I enter into the description of the journey itself, 1 will 
say « fow words regarding my outfit, which, I am sorry to say, was 
for many reasons somewhat defective. Of instruments, I bad « s0- 
called railroad compass, with which horizontal x well aa vertical 
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could be taken, a thermometer, a watch, o pooket-compass, a 
of fiold-glasses, snow-goggles, charts, tables, etc, Of provisions 
had o amall quantity of tea, engar, pes-soup flour, army bread, 
‘bacon; besides two rifles, fifty cartridges, and a small uative stone 
lamp for a blubber fire, aloohol or kerosene being at that time mn- 
obtamable from the stores of the expedition. Further, I had a few 
deerskins, « hatchet, and finally some extra rabbit-skin stockings aud 
kamiks (sealskin boots). Aa regards my meat-supply, 1 was obliged to 
rely in this respect entirely on the game I might find on my way- 
I therefore seemred before my departure, as my companion, an excep- 
tionally skilied and faithful young native bunter, named Kolotengva. 
Of dogs I had borrowed and bought from the natives a team of eight 
‘strong animals; while our sledge was constructed, shortly before our 
departure, by my companion and myself on the native pattern, with 
ivory shoeing under the narrow wooden runners. 

On the morning of April 6 everything was ready for a start, and, 
althongh the weather was somewhat doubtful with u clondy sky, and 
the air, meteorologically speaking, forebodingly mili (3° Fahr. above 
zero), we got off at about 9.30 am. The bay was fall of heavy white 
fog-baniks, and a-sharp north-east wind swept down over the naked 
hills behind the head-quartere. Tho first week of the journcy was spout 
in rouching the starting-paint of my investigations, namely, the southern- 
mast of the native settlements of North Greenland, situated at the 
western headland of Melville bay, Cape York; it is superiinons here to 
describe this part of our enterprise, On the accompanying map, how- 
ever. cur juurney muy be followed im ite entire length, our route and 
stopping-places being marked, and the dutes during which the different 

were made being given, 

About midnight on April 11 we reached the above-mentioned settle 
ment at Cape York, anil here we remained during the 12th, 18th, and 
14th, partly to give our doge a rest, partly kept there by stormy 
weather, Early in the morning on the Lith we finally continued our 
journey eastward in clear weather, and my plan now was te reach the 
ielamis shown on the map to be situated slong the shores of Melville 
bay. From these islands I hoped to get a good view of the mexplored 
coasts insile of them, in case it should prove impracticable, on account 
of the condition of the ice, to reach the shores themselves, In the fore- 
noon we passed Bushinan island, which is situated about 12 miles (nant.) 
east of Cape York. Before I reached this island, 1 discovered that the 
coast. close to the north of ns did not belong to the mainland itself, 
but to two islands, hitherto unknown, of considerable size; thus they 
made the firstfruits of the compsratively rich geographical harvest 
which the following day's journey yieliled. In the afternoon, az wo 
reached further eastwurls, we soon sighted numerous distant claciere 
of gigantio size, which T always had anticipated would exist along the 
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uurth-eastern sbores of Melvills bay. In fact, all the way from Cape 
York, and eastward as far ax I could seo, 1 found the coast-line con- 
tinnally broken by large and active glaciers, At 6 o'clock in the nfter- 
noon we stopped, after having covered 4 distance of over 40 miles since 
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morning, and built our usual little snow hut for protection during our 
sloop. We were then almost due south of « black anil very conspicuous 
mountain-wall, a little to the eaxt of Cape Melville, aud not over 8 miles 
from the nearest shore. The ioe over which we had travelled this first 
diay from Cape York was very smooth, and quite different from what [ 
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had expected. With the exception of a border of ice about a mile in 
width, the surface of which was composed of broken and irregular ice- 
pieces, often reaching a height of from 6 to 8 feet, all tha rest of the 
way was perfectly lovel and smooth. I noticed, however, that this was 
largely due to Eolotengva’s experience in ine-navigution, as we always 
seemed to have plenty of broken iow on each side of ux, but usually o 
olear road ahead. 

After a night's comfortable rest in our “snow-dome,” we continued 
our journey tho following morning at 8 o'clock, in calm but some- 
what hazy weather, At noon land could be seen indistinctly to the 
north-east, but in the aftornoon everything was again hidden in mist. 
We campod at 5 p.m., after having covered » distance of about 30 
milos; it was then snowing heavily. That day also we had very 
level joe, but the sledge did not run quite us easily over the sand-like 
snowidrifts.and through the Jocss snow we had now come into. When 
we started the next morning, we found thut a few inches of snow had 
fallen during the night. ‘The weather was still hazy, so no land could 
be sighted during the early part of the day; but at noon, just as overy- 
thing looked most gloomy, the fog suddenly cleared away and rovealed 
to us a grend and impressive scene. High dark mountains, gigantio 
glaciers, and lofty, bluish-tinted snow-penks, all illuminated by tho 
brilliant rays of the sun, lay scattered along the horizon in wild disorder, 
forming together the attractive picture of Melville bay. 

By following tho oast-sonth-east course which we had entered on the 
game morning, wo reached, in the afternoon at 6 o'clock, a small lonely 
island, where I decided to stop a day for surveying purposes. This 
fslaud proved to be identical with Thom island on the map, and had 
in-its contre a cone-shaped rock-formation, 300 to 400 feet high, which 
would afford an excellent spot for a series of bearings to the mainland. 
After another comfortable night’s rest in a snow-honuse, we awoke and 
found the day perfect for the purpose we had in view. The air was 
unusually clear, and the moet distant cliffs could be seen with remark- 
able distinctness. I got a good observation of the sun, and also. all 
desirable bearings to different points on the shore, The latitude given 
to this island on the map was 75° 40’, while my observation gave 
nearly the same resolt, or 75° 41' 44". The compass variation I found 
ty be 88)" W. 1 also drew a profile of the shore-line, including several 
now islunds, 

While 1 was occupied ashore in this way, my native companion was 
out seal-hunting, ne we needed both meat for ourselves and the dogs, 
and blabber for our cocking-stove. He succeeded in killing a medium- 
sized specimen in less than an hour's time, Throngh my field-glass 1 
watched him creeping up to the animal, until at last it looked as if 
he conld touch the seal with his hand, from which position he fired 
and killed it, 
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Of the 130 miles of coast-land between Cape Molviile in the north- 
west and Red Head in the south-east, which I could overlook from the 
sumimit of the little island, upwards of 90 miles consisted of large and 
small glaciers, all of which, without exception, I jndged to be very active 
ones, a8 well on account of their broken and irregular #urface as on 
account of the enormous number of icebergs which everywhere were 
vinible along the coast. When to the glaciers which I conld overlook 
from Thom island sre added the glaciers which I found between Cape 
Melville. and Cape York, and, further, the colossal-ice stream the 
northern part of which could ‘be indistinctly seen to the south of Red 
Head, and which probably extends almost unbroken down to the 
regions of Devil's Thumb, this great nomber of ice-rivers make 
together a total moving mass of ice of nearly 160 miles in width. 
They form a tremendous outlet for the great interior ice-cap, and ure, of 
course, of great importance to the economy of this vast ice-shest. The 
glaciers of Melville bay form in reality the largest successive sories of 
ice-rivers hitherto found in Greenland, 

Most of these glaciors are situated exceptionally olose to each other, 
and. as to some of the larger ones—sa, for instance, King Ovcar, Peary, 
and Rink glaciers, or Nansen and Nordenskidld ¢laciers—the land inter- 
ruption# which separate them are so comparatively inconsiderable that 
in reality they might as well bo considered as two immenso giant 


In rogard to the geological character of the coast-land itself, which 
here anil there projected through the icy crust either as imposing capes 
and forelande or a lonely “ nunataks” further back from the coast, 
nothing of unusual interest oould be discovered, althongh there is 
doubtless here, a everywhere in North Greenland, an open and produo- 
tive field for more detailed sviontific investigation. The trap forma- 
tion, with its gloomy colour in sharp contrast with the white anow- 
domes, appeared to be of frequent oconrrende, while the coast in general 
was, as tenul, of arohman structure. The steep bluffs of the coust-land 
nearest to the sea-iow had o regular hoight of a couple of thonsand feat, 
while the land in the background, wherever there was any, rose up to 
4 considerably higher elevation, Thus the dome of Cape Walker had 
without doubt wn altitude of over 3000 feet; while « lofty snow- 
covered dome, at least 15 miles back from the const-line, and which J 
named Mount Haffocr in honour of the President of the Norwegian 
Geographical Society, Uclove! Haffner, had the appearance of being not 
leas than 5000 feet high. At Cape Melville there was quite « large 
ares of low land, but of what nature it was I was unable to make out 
in the distance, 

When I had finished with my observations on the island, I built a 
stnall cairn on the suimmit, and placed in its centre & tin can, containing 
« few nutes regarding my journey. 
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When we looked ont the following morning at 5 o'clock, the weather 
had changed entirely. A strong southerly gale was blowing, filling 
the air with drifting snow. Wo had, therefore, to spend the day 
indoors, which would bave been unpleasant enongh for me but for my 
native companion, who told me many interesting facts illustrating 
the extreme pluck of these people during their hard existence in this 
remote region. Among other things, he told me that the bear-huntors 
of the tribe very frequently went over to the east side of Melville bay, 
and also that the present condition of the ice for pledge-travulling was 
not exceptionally favourable. Judging from my own experience in 
Melville bay, and, further, from the information I have gathered from 
tho natives, but principally from what I have seen myself of the travel- 
ling ability of the Whale Sound natives, which is truly remarkable, I 
believe that there is no reason why they should not be able to com- 
municate every year regularly with the most northern Danish gattle- 
ments, if the necessary inducements were at hand. It would perhaps, 
in certain seasons, necessitate over-land travelling in one or more 
places; but, as their supposed superstitious fear of the inland with ite 
great ico-cup does not exceed that of the average white man, this cir- 
cumatance would he no serions objection to the practicability of the 
journey. It istruv that their hunting and exploring trips have hitherto 
heen limited to the more northern part of Melville bay, but, according 
to their own statements, thie is by no means, as supposed by certain 
previous uuthors, caused by the numotows glaciers or othor imaginary 
hindrances, ut solely by their perfect ignorance of the olose proximity 
of their long-lost southern brethren, 

Next morning, April 20, # strong wind wus still blowing from the 
south. Once more we were almost without meat and blubber, therefore 
we did not consider it advisable to move farther away from Cape York, 
which we might have done had tho weather boon more favourable. 
Inatead of this, we now directed our course towards the north-castern, 
and wholly unknown corner of the bay, where 1 expected to find 
much of interest, and alex hoped to meet with good hunting luck. 
We started at 7 o'clock iu the morning, with the course directly for 
Cape Murdock, that is the distant bluffs, which, acdording to the map, 
I considered to be this cape. Aa I gut near, however, I discovered that 
these steep cliff’ were nothing but # lonely nimatak, situated far in 
the broken, irregular surface of an imposing glacier. At 1.30 p.m. we 
reached » little island, which om the inside almost touched the glacier 
face. As tho place commanded « good view of the surrounding country, 
and as the fog which we had encountered in the morsing had mostly 
clearod away, 1 told Kolotengva to build our uaual little anow-huase 
near the beach, while I took the instrument and ascended the 300 to 400 
feot high summit of the island, to get » few compass bourings. After 
a whily T was visited by Kolotengra, why alse wanted to get a good 
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view of this desolate corner of the great ign-fields of Melville hay ¢ but 
even to the modest native this place seemed to offer no attraction, He 
shook his head dubiously, and said with the fulness of conviction, 
* Pujungitokaua nana manni” (“This land is no good"), The rocky 
grotnd wae everywhere covered with large snowdrifts, swept down 
by the frequent winds from the near glaciers. Here and there, where 
the rocks projected through the snow, the old markings of farmer glacial 
netivity could be obeerved. The sights I got were not many, on account 
of the returning mist; therefore I soon returned to the igloo, marking 
the summit with « small mound of the few stones that oonld be found. 
The following morning, sooo sfter our start, we sucocoded in killing 
large bear, the meat of which was received with equal gratitude by 
ourselves and our dogs. Our course now wont directly for an island 
abont 10 miles west-south-weet of yesterday's camp, where I stopped 
«couple of hours to get an observation of latitude, and also a get of 
bearings, 48 the weather now had bocome perfoctly clear, At 6.30 in 
the afternoon wo made camp, after an interesting but very toilsome day. 
‘We covered « shorter distance during this march than usual, or about 
25 miles, as the enow had bein deep and soft, and the going heavy. 
The following days, April 22 and 23, during which wo enjoyed the 
host of weather, bronght a» wmafely to Cape York. Here wo remained 
the next two dsys, ss the weather wna stormy and the dogs needed 
some revt. (n the 26th, at 6 am., we resumed onr journey, no longer 
alone, but in company with thirty-five natives, with eight ledges pulled 
by forty-five dogs. In other words, it was the whole Cape York colony 
oh the road, each family with their complete outfit of skins, harpoons, 
stoves, children, and meat. Before night, however, many of them had 
loft us, pitching their tents wt different places along the coast. Woe 
spent the night at the hoad of a little bay running in to the west of 
Conical Rock, Here ww also roumined the following day, starting Inte 
in the afternoon to take aitvantage of the night for travelling, We 
advanced very rapidly, reaching the western end of Sanders idland at 
four o'clock in the morning, where we made camp. On tho south side 
of the island we passed that night an Eskimo settlement named 
which was, however, deserted at the time. Yet I mention the pluce, as 
there are bere, aa well as on the mainland right Opposite, on the sonth 
side of Wolstenholm Sound, old stone huts, which long sind have been 
alusdoned by tho uatives on account of the intruding sea-water, while 
afterwards now hute have been built further in on thy beich and ats 
higher elovation, Similar signa ‘of a sinking coast-line were noticed 
wmewhat further to the south by Dr. Kane, who euppesed the axis of 
tho movement of oscillation to which the whole Greenland mass is 
genorally belicved to be mbject to be situnted somewhere to the south 
of the 77th parallel. According to the fact just stated from Saunders 
inland, and judging «leo fram reports contirmed by # preat number of 
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reliable natives, many of whom were old men, that the land is slowly 
sinking, or, as they expressed it, the water rising, both along the south 
side of Whale Sound and on Northumberland island (lat. 77° 15’), there 
seems to be reason to beticve that the axis of this somewhat imperfectly 
demonstrated oscillating movement may be situated somewhat further 
to the north than hitherto 

At 9 o'clook in the evening on April 28 we left Saunders island in 
magnificent weather, and two days later, on April 30, we aguin sighted 
the winter quarters of the expedition with its familiar surroundings, 
and onr little journey was at an end. 

Before I close my report, I will add a few words with reference to the 
accumpanying map of Melville bay. As can be scen from the report, it 
is the result of a necessarily hurried and rough survey, and can hardly 
be called more than a sketch-map, ‘The position of its main points 
around the north-eastern corner of Melville bay ure largely determined 
by sights taken from the three points of a large triangle. The dimen- 
sions of this were obtained by latitude observations in connection with 
compass sights. As already shown, I had no chronometer in my 
equipment, and I was obliged, therefore, to maintain the old longitudinal 
positions for Thom island and Cape York: Tho latter point, however, 
it can hardly be. donbted is correctly placed on the map, as it has 
been repeatedly visited and its geographical position determined by 
Arotic expeditions and whaling-ships. 

T hope that the above report, in spite of its limited resalts, will 
be of some benefit to certain branches of science, aud ospecially to the 
practical study of glaciology, which at present seems to be rapidly 
moving towards the Arctio zone. Tor, outside of the fact that it may 
perbsps have added a trifle to our knowledge of the extensive drainage 
of the great Greenland ice-cap, which, according to Lieut. Peary's and 
my own observations in 1892, extends even to its most northern limit 
at the 820d parallel, it ulso plainly shows the way, so to speak, to one 
of the most favourable localitive on the surface of our planet, for de- 
tailed studies of giant glaciers, their laws of motion, and the many 
additional phenomena which accompany them. 
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Ta expedition was « private nndertaking of Count Gitzen, who was 
accompanied by Drs. yon Prittwitz and Kersting, the last-named acting 
ua physician. Thanks to the experience gained on a preliminary 


* Abstract of paper mad by Oonut (Goteen at the Borlin Geographical Soviety, 
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expedition te Mount Kilimanjaro, such excellent arrangements were 
mads that the whole journey from the Bast Coast to the Congo lasted 
not longer than nine months, Owing to strict temperance and « 
regular mode of living, and especially to the precaution to drink only 
boiled water, the health of all the Europeans who took part in the 
expedition was from beginning to end an excellent one. The expedi- 
tion, which consisted of six hundred porters and two Indian elephants, 
started from Pangani on December 21, 1893. The elephants, however, 
had to be left behind shortly afterwards, as they could not be indneed 
to cross the Pangani river; but it is possible that this was a manonyre 
on the part of the leaders of the animals, who were afraid of the un- 
known interior. Two hundred of the portere were Wasnkuma, who 
were engaged as far ne Lake Victoria. 

The expedition, after having passed throngh Useguha and Trangi, 
reached Mount Gurni. An attempt was made to ascend this mountain, 
the altitude of which was estimated at 10,500 feet; but owing to bad 
weather thosummit could not be climbed, and the highest altitude reathed 
was 9500 feet. The crest of this peculiar mountain has a length of 2 
to 3 miles; it is narrow, roof-like, and covered with orion, cyclamen, 
and long gras, It was remarkable to find, in w high altitude like 
thie, a multitude of elephant and rhinoceros foot-marks, From the 
mountain a hitherto imknown luke was discovered, ealled Uniburre by 
the yuides, and in the vicinity of the monntain five small crater-lakes 
were found. 

The country consists of undulating plains covered by grass and trees, 
and abounding with game, whilst in the countries more to the west, eg. 
on the high plateaux between the great lakes and in the Congo territories, 
game was found to be very sterce. Between Ugogo and Lake Victoria, 
Count Gétzen avoided as much a# possible the routes of previous 
travellers, and succeeded in obtaining much new topographical inform- 
ation. After « difficult ascent to the central plateau, the southern éni 
of the recently discovered Lake Eiasi ur Nyarasa wan reached. West 
of it extend high plateaux, uninhabited and bleak (temp. 52° to 40° Pahr. 
at sunrise), Nomadic Wandorobbo are the only natives who vccasion- 
ally camp in this inhospitable wilderness, where only the rhinoceros is 
frequent. The expedition stayed for three weeks at the missionary 
station of the“ White Fathore” at Ushirombo, south of Lake Victoria, 
te cugsge new porters Ushirombo is « small but independent state, 
The inhabitants call themsslves Wazumba, and form an ¢thnological 
link between the Wanyamweri and the Bantu tribes inhabiting the 
plateans further west. The migrations of the Hamitie Wahuma trites 
have extended even to these territories, but they have no political 
influence here, and live, engaged in pastoral pursnits, separated from 
the Bantu. The inhabitanis are intelligent, and were well dis- 
posed towarls the expedition, assisting them in every possible way in 
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their march through Ulangwa, Uyovn, and Useambiro, On Ajril 20, 
1894, the expedition reached the country of East Usuvi, whose chief 
Kassusura bas considerable influence. Here the ascent to the plateaux 
which extend between the great lakes commences. Three distinot ter- 
races, formed by the prevailing alate formaticn, have to be ascended. 
The residence of Kassusura, who keeps a regular army of 2000 to S000 
warriors, is situated at the foot of the third terrace, in the middle of « 
large banana grove. Procesding westward, the expedition crossed the: 
Kagera river on May 2, anil entered the ‘hitherto unknown country of 
Ruands. The kingdom of Ruanda extends at present from the Kagera- 
to the western shores of Lake Kivu, and from Uruni to the Virunga 
volcanoes, ILuabugiri ie the name of the present Kigeri of Raunda., 
The plateaux are separated by deep orosion-valleys, mostly running. 
from north to sonth, and covered by luxuriant banana groves. The 
plateaux, which slopo abruptly to the Kagera valley, are without any: 
trees, but overywhere covered with grass. A little south of the spot 
where the expedition crossed the Kagera, the sources of this river, the 
Akenyaru and Ruvuvu, unite. Count Giteen considers it most im- 
probable that the Ravuvu is the principal source-river of the Kagera, 
for the quantity of water above and bolow the mouth of the Ruvavw 
differs very little, and he describes another tributary of the upper 
Kagers, the Nyavarongo, as even more important than the Akenyaru 
abd Ruvuve. Alake seoms to exist at the spot where the Nyavarongo 
«ni! the Akenyarn unite, and Count Gitzen is inclined to rogard it as 
Stanley’s Akenyaru lake, 

Tho plateaux of Ruanda have an average altitude of 5500 to $500 
feet. Ite highest points lie in the western districts, where altitudes 
up to 0800 feet occur, and immediately afterwards the plateaux slope 
abruptly to the gigantio trough in which tho lakes Tanganyika, Kivu, 
and Albert Edward are situated. Tho Kivu lake (alt. 4900 feet), 
which was discovered by the expedition, forms the highest part of this. 
trough, the altitude of the Albert Edward lake being only 3160 feet, 
and that of the Tanganyika 2060 feet, Narth of the Kivu lake rise the 
interesting Virunga mountains, which form an isolated ‘oleanio group, 
without any connection whatever with the walls of the trough. This 
mountain group divides the trough into « northern and « southern 
half, 

Without encountering any difficulties, the expedition entered Kisaka, 
and was well received by the populstioo. This eastern province uf 
Rusnila is # beautiful and very fertile country, well adapted for 
agriculture and cattle-rearing. There are no villages in Ruanda, but 
only single houses and farms. A remarkable feature is the total 
absence of wood, grass being commonly nsed ae fuel. Tho agricnltyral 
population of Ruanda are a Bantu tribe, related to the Warundi; but 
the reiguing race are the Wahuma, or Watusi, who immigrated into the 
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country a long time ago, subjugating the Bantu, but adopting their 
language. ‘The Wahuma are altogether different from the Bantu; they 
are of light colour and of tall stature. The Wahuma exercise their 
power by means of a regular military force, specially acleotad from a 
tribe called Batwa, in the north-west of the country. These Batwa 
have, however, nothing whatever to do with the equatorial Uwarf tribes 
of the aame name. Accompanied by « on of the Kigeri, the expedition 
continued their march to the north-west. On the horizon, far to the 
torth, the summits of the Virunga volcances became visible, and in the 
night of May 26 the bright redness of the horizon indicated the vicinity 
of an active volcano. Lmabugiri, true to the habits of his nomadia race, 
never resides longer than about two months at the same place. IHfis 
residence, at the time when the expedition reached him, consisted only 
of s number of huts inhabited by about two hundred followers of the 
king, It was situated high above the clonds, in an altitude of 
9800 fect. Luabugiri and his followers are described by Count Gitzen 
aa the tallest Africans whom he had ever seen, they being at the same 
time strong and well-proportioned. They were fantastically clothed 
in tanned yoat-sking, richly ornamented with beads of various colours. 
Luabugiri was wesring a wreath of green leaves, and looked liko a 
Roman emperor, 

Under enormous difficulties, the expedition managed to reach the 
plain at the bottom of the great trough. Dense bamboo forests, im- 
penetrable to the rays of the sun, cover the slopes of the eastern wall 
of the trough, the trees reaching heights of 65 feet. With knife and 
axe ® road was cleared with great difficulty, Quite exhausted, they 
reached the fertile plains of Bugoye, south-cast of the Viranga mom- 
tains, and preparations were at once commenced to ascend the volcano, 
called by the natives Kirunga Lchagongo. The ascont was successfully 
carried ont by Count Gétven and Dr. yon Prittwitz, who were accom- 
panied by twenty porters, First « plain, completely covered with lava, 
had to be traversed; then the forest region commenced ut the foot of 
the mountain, and for three and « half days the explorers had to force 
their way step by step through the dense jungle. A further obstacle 
was that no water was found in the forest, so that the necessary supply 
had to be fetched every day from the camp. Finally, the forest region 
terminated, the upper part of the mountain—which consists of black 
lava soil—being covered with a low vegetation of Alpine character. 
After two hours’ climbing the crater was reached, the walis of which 
alope almost perpendionlarly towards the centre, and are formed by 
black rocks with pink veins. The height of the walls is about 1000 
feet. The bottom of the crater, which shows a variety of different 
oolonrs, is quite Hat. In the centre are two enormous wells, of as 
regular shape as if they had been constracted by artificial means, and 
ont of one of them. rose an enormous cloud of watery vapour with o 
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thundering roar. It took the explorers two hours t complete # walk 
round the edge of the orater. 

The soil on the shores of Lake Kiva consists principally of lava, the 
spote being still easily distinguishable where the fused masses came in 
contact with the water of the lake, The Kivu lake is about 5() miles 
long, and from 26 to 25 miles wide, It is studded with picturesque 
islands, and tho shores resemble those of the Italian lakes. Count 
Gotzen cirocumnavigated the northern half of the lake with four cances ; 
but the triangulation of the northern shores, which took up much time, 
prevented him from exploring also the southern half, and from ascertain- 
ing the course of the Ruzizi river, which, owing to tho difference (more 
than 2000 feet) of the altitudes between Jakes Kivu and Tanganyika, 
must be a river of many waterfalls and rapids, conolusion one would 
hardly arrive at, judging only from ite swampy mouth at the northern 
end of Lake Tanganyika: Here Count Gitzon changed his originally 
projected route, and, instead of turning to the south to Lake Tangan- 
yika, determined to penetrate through the primeval forest before him 
to the Upper Congo, After climbing the western wall of the great 
trough, the slopes of which were likewise densely covered with bamboo, 
the expedition reached the grass-covered plains and hills of the country 
of Butembo. Tho names of the Congo and of the Oso lake were com- 
pletely unknown to the natives, who were, however, acquainted with 
the name of the river Lowa. 

The difficulties which the expedition bad to overcome from here to 
the Congo proved almost superhuman, as the country was deserted by 
the inhabitants, and consequently almost no food was obtainable; at 
the same time the expedition had to ascend and descend innumerablo 
hills, interrupted by slopes and valleys, ‘Tho only food obtainable con- 
sisted of cocasional bananas, which were sometimes found near tho 
deserted villages. The vestiges of the slave-raids of the Manyema were 
noticeabls everywhere. The hills of Butembo are covered with long 
grass (10 to 12 feet high), and forests cover the valleys. The soil cou - 
sists of clay-alate, and the same formation prevails in the Great Forest 
and on the upper Congo. The country gradually slopes to the west, 
and in the Buleggs oiuntry, west of Butembo, where the Great Forest 
commences, the rivers sré tributaries of the Congo, Count Gitzen 
refutes the assertion which has frequently been made since Stanley's 
last journey, viz. that the forests of the Arnwimi region arv merely 
gallery forests along the rivers, and folly confirms Stanley's view that 
a large and uninterrupted primeval forest exiata there. Count Gitzen’s 
expedition did not march along the river-courses, and yet the forest was 
found overywhere. ‘The only disillusion was that it proved much les 
picturesque than described by Stanley. 

The march through the forest was terrible, on account of the want of 
food, ani owing to the innumerable swamps which had to be crossed 
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day after day, and to the insecurity what dangers the next day might 
bring, But nowhere the majestic grandeur, and the total absence of 
sunlight, eto., described by Stanley, were noticeable, and Count Gitzen 
is of opinion that it ie very unlikely that tho Aruwimi forest differs in 
any essential point from the Lowa forest. Pygmies were not met’ with. 

It is interesting to note that the Watembo and Waleggs are people 
of Jess than medium height, but the ethnological peculiurities cha- 
ractorizing the dwarfs according to Stanley and Stuhlmann ate wanting, 
and the Watembo and Wulegga are no bunting tribes, spoars and: iron. 
barbed arrows being entirely unknown to them, A peculiar feature of 
the Butembo country are its fortified villages, built on the tops of ateey 
bills, and surronnded by fortifications, from which hago stones and 
blocks of wood arethrown on the heads of the aatsilants. 

Bofore the expedition reavhed the Lowa river, they were surprided to 
find in the’ forest a large Manyoma settlement, named Kaware-ware, 
inhabited by five thousand men, and surrounded by extensive rice planta- 
tions. Tho chief was friendly, which was probably due to the recent 
success of the Belgian arms over the Arabs on the Vongo, ‘The Lowa is 
a mapid river with o rocky bed. After having crossed it, they came to 
Tupalo Kiveke, another Manyema settlement, where they were well 
received and provided with fool. But the worst part of the journey 
was to fillow, viz, between the Oso and the Luvutu rivers. (both 
tributaries of the Lows). The country had been devastated by the 
Arab wary, the Manyema settlements were deserted, and the products 
of the forest were quite insufficient to provide the expedition with food, 
Starvation was imminent, and a number of porters died by cating 
poisonous nuts. Arrived at the Lavnto river, their privations were at 
an end,as bananas plantations are plentiful there; and on September 24, 
1804, the Congo wus reached at Kirunda, where the explarers were well 
received hy the officers of the Congo Free State. ‘Two months and « 
half later they arrived asfely at the mouth of the Congo. 
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Tue Isat instalmont of the Challeager Report hax been published, and 
the record of the work of the greatest scientific voyage ever undertaken 
in now before us in all the completeness of fifty royal quarto. volumes; 
Even ite size commands respect. It is twicesas lange as the last edition 
of the Bueyelopostia: Briteanioa ; it containa 20,500 pages of letterpress, 
illustrated by 300) plates and snaps,and innumerable blocks in the text. 
Whon the variety, originality, and permanence of ite contents arm tuken 
into account, the Challenger Report must be acknowledged to be o 
production worthy of the first maritime nation ; a contribution to acienow 
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a0 magnificent that it is beyond praise, There is u special satisfaction 
in noticing that thy cramped typography, poor paper, and crude itua- 
trations which cast a gloom over so many of the productions of the 
Stationery Office are all absent from this book, which may take its place 
hoside the best momoirs of the Dnited States Gnological Survoy, and fear 
nothing from. the comparison. 

An editorial. note to the last volume opportunély sammarizes the 
history of the expedition and ite publications. In December, 1872, 
TLALS. Challenger left Engiand, charged with the scientific exploration 
of the physical, chemical, geological, and biological conditions of the 
great ocean busing, under the naval command of Captain Ceorge 5S. 
Nares, and the scientific direction of I'rofessor Wyville Thomson. Of 
the civilian sciontific etaff of aix, including the director, only three, 
Dr. John Murray, Mr. J. Y. Buchanan, and Dr. J. J. Wild, survive. 
The conrse-of the voyage led to a very complete study of the Atlantic, 
which was crossed and reosrossed many times in different directions. 
From Cape Town the Challenyor proceeded ‘to Australia by a southerly 
course, and had the honour of being the first steam-vessel to cross the 
Antarotio cielo Turning northward, sbe threaded the island groups 
of the western Pucific to Hong Kong and Japan, crossed to the middle 
of that ocean in 4° N., and came southward nearly on the moridian of 
150° W, to 40° 8. ; then visited Juan Fernandes and Valparaiso, 
through Magellun Straits, and returned slong the central line of the 
Atlantic, reaching England in May,1876, 

Over five hundred deep-sea soundings were made; the deep-ses 
dredge and trw!l were wed each time, and specimens of water 
from different depths, and the deposit on the sea-bed, were obtained 
in addition to the vast collections of marine animals, Tow-nettings 
for the collection of surfsce-living organisus wore taken ountinually, 
magnetic observations whenever it was possible, and meteorological 
observations and surface temperatures every two hours. On her return 
the ship was psid off, and is now, as the tail-piece to the last volume 
shows, a dismantled hulk. But the voysge has made her name fum- 
mortal, and the Challenyer will keep her station with the Hewlution, 
Adventure, Beagle, Brebas, Terror, and all the other exploring ships 
which have earned for the British navy « glory groster than can be 
gained in war, 

The land-collections were sent directly to the British Museum, but 
the specimens of marine life, the samples of sea-water from all the 
oseans, and the deep-sea deposits were stored in the University of 
Kainburgh until the Challenger Office was opened in that city. Under 
Sir Wyville Thoniwon, the general plan of the discissiona was provision- 
ally eketched out, and specimens wore distributed to specialists; and 
when Dr. John Murray succeeded to the directorship in 1852, the work 
was pushed forward with energy and enthusiasm until ite completion. 
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By the enlightened policy of Dr. Murray, the discussions of Challenger 
wotk are extended to include all other available data of the same kind, 
down to the time when the Report is completed; and many foreign 
governments have gladly placed their records and oollections at the 
disposal of the Challenger spocialiats, 

The fifty volumes were published as they were finished, in no 
special order, but they may be classed under six general heads. 

I. The Narrative of tho Cruise, of which vol. i, appeared in 1885, 
bound in two parts, and containing a full account of the voyage. The 
work at sea, and pleagare-trips or scientific excursions on land, were fally 
doseribed, with numerons illustrations; and concise summaries were 
given of the chief results in each department of science, so far as these 
had then been worked ont. A popular edition of tho ‘ Narrative* 
ought to be pnblished ; it would undoubtedly command a large sale. 
The second volume of the ‘Narrative’ was published earlier, in 1882, 
and consisted of the magnetic results and meteorological log, worked 
up by the naval officers, together with the first two papers by specialists, 
Professor Tait describing his experiments on the effect of high pressure 
on thermometer-bulbs, and Professor Renard treating of the petrology 
of St. Paul's rocks. 

Accompanying the * Narrative,’ a large Mercator chart was published 
with all known depths of the ooeans entered upon it, and the configuration 
of the orust of tho Earth under the water shown by contour-lines for thy 
first time with any approximation to accuracy. The concluding volume 
of summaries carrics in ite cover three maps of the world in hemispheres 
on an equivalent-area projection, displaying the configuration of the 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans respectively, taking advantage of 
all deep-cew soundings made up to 1894, and naming the various deep 
areas and shallow plateaux. The allocation of names may give rise to 
differences of opinion; a few of the natnes which have already ap- 
peared on American charts seem at least as appropriate au those by 
which they are displaced. 

Tt is a grand geographioal achievement of the Challenger expedition 
that the relief of three-fifths of the Earth's aurface has been so far 
elucidated aa to allow general maps to be constructed, and the fact that 
extensive additions have heen made to our knowledge since, while vast 
gape still remain, only atterta the magnitude of the pioneer work. 

JTL. Physics und Chemistry ovcupy two volumes, published re- 
spectively in 1885 and 1889, containing seven important momoirs, 
The late Professor Dittmar, of Glasgow, made a very thorough chemical 
study of the water-specimens brought home,and wrote an able monograpli, 
naturally from an exclusively chemical standpoint, The principal facts 
he deduced were, that while his more exhunstive analyses confirmed in 
a general way Forchhammer’s conclusion that the salts of ocean-water 
had everywhere the sume composition, yet at great depths there was a 
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decided increase in the amount of lime salts in solution. Hoe also went 
deeply into the important question of dissolved gases, and arrived at 
several definite conclusions. 

Mr. Buchanan disonaged tho use of the bydrometer for determining 
specific gravity, and published the results of thonsands of determinations 
made on the voyage, embodying the general results in a map. Mach 
controversy has taken place as to the accuracy of the hydrometer for 
work at sea, but it now appears clear that for the purpose of determining 
comparative salinity it is au instrument of high precision, observations 
with which, when carefully taken, are deserving of fall oonfidence. 
Mr. Buchanan's chemical researches on the voyage were most Inborions, 
and he did much to elucidate the formation of sea-ice. 

The decp-ses temperature observations of the naval officers, made 
with the Miller-Casella thermometers at 258 stations, are represented in 
a series of curves, the compilation of which forms the basis of all modern 
knowledge of oceanic ciroulation. As published, these curves simply 
record observed facts without commentary or theorotical discussion. 
Their importance caunot be over-zetimated, but it was one result of their 
success thet improved methods of observation have been arrived at 
through them, so that » new expedition must necessarily prove even 
more fruitful in the collection of data of this class: How much was 
done by the Challenger, and as a direct consequence of the expedition, 
appears from Mr. Buchanan's leeture to the Royal Geographical Society, 
“On thw Similarities in the Physienl Geography of the Great Oceana,” 
published in the Proceedings for 1886 (vol, 8 p. 753). The new 
knowledge obtained formed au epoch in the records of tho physical 
geography of the sea with which to other can be compared. 

Purther magnetic results by Staf-Commander Creak included « dis- 
enssion full of snggevtivenees, and urgently requiring to be aupplomented 
by new observations in fresh regions, the intertst of which was not 
suspected natil the Challenger results were elaborated. 

Professor Renard disouseed with rare lucidity the petrological oallec- 
tions made on oceanic islands, and showed how the relative ages of the 
various volcanic rocks may be ascertained, and a great stride made 
towards # history of the order of appearance of the voleanice islands uf 
the globe. 

Dr, Alexander Buchan has discussed the circulation of air and water 
from a atudy of the Challenger temperature and other observations, 
illustrating his papers by a series of maps, which form a unique physical 
atlus. 


No comment is necessary on Dr. Buchan’s diseusaion of atmospheric 
conditions, as hie paper to the Royal Geographical Society, published 
in. the Proceedings for 180} (vol. 13, p. 187), has made them familiar 
to Fellows\of the Society. The paper on oceanic circulation, howover, 
is newly published as an appendix to the last volume, and it is one 
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of the absolutely new things which the expedition has produced. There 
i+ done for the oovan what is never likely to be done for the air—tho 
plotting of isotherms for planes far removed from tho eurface, Admiral 
Wharton has recently called attention in Nature to the remarkable con- 
stancy of deep-sea temperatures in the same stations at different seasons 
and in different years. In fact, cach. temperatare-reading below 100 
fathoms may be looked on ns a trne annual mean. Dr. Buchan has 
gathered all possible data, and has sapplemented the work of the 
Challenger by the records of surveying-ships, British and foreign cable- 
ships, wnd private exploring-vossele like the yachts of the Princes of 
Monaco; and ho has laid down tho results on charts of the ocean fx 
the form of isotherms for the planes of the surface, 100, 200, 300, 400, 
500), 600, 706, 800, 100, 1000, 1600, 2200 fathoms, and the bottom, sup- 
Plementod by maps of curface and bottom salinity, The map of surface 
salinity would bo more effective if coloured in a more logical gradation 
of tints than that adopted, and the isothermal maps would also have 
been improved by not drawing the isotherms across water shallower 
thay the plano to which they refer. ‘These, however, are trifling points, 
Dr. Buchan hay only earrivd his discussion ay far wa atrict logical dedue~ 
tion from his date Jeads him. Hw bas alloyed the purity of the obser- 
vations with no mixture of hypothesis, and so his treatment of gveanic 
cireulation does not result in the formal statement of « complotely 
worked-ont theory. Hoe contents hinself with giving @ series of atatio 
glimpees without taking the farther step which might show theae fused 
into moving picture. Yot he has demonstrated many facts of great 
novelty and interest. Beneath the surface, for example, the North 
Atlantic turue out to be the warmvet of all the oceans, and the focus 
from which the warmth spreads ia the Mediterranean Sea, the under- 
current of hot ealt water from which sinks by its saperior density 
amongst the ighter Atlantic water, and carries its warmth on the plane 
of BO) fathoms southward to the African coast at the tropic of Cancer, 
westward to the Avoré4,and northward to the British Islanda. Another 
inevitable inference from the mapa ie the predominating influence of 
the trade-winds on the water of the ocean, not on the anrface merely, 
but to considerable depths, 29 that by far. the warmest part of the 
oodau wt DOM? fathoms is the great bight between the Wost Indies and 
North America, in whioh the north-caxt and the south-sast trade-winds 
converge. 

The surface of the ocean varies much in temperature, but this 
variable Isyer is merely » film resting on the cold mass of water below. 
At 100 fathoms, the average mean annual water-temporatare of the whole 
ocean is 60-9"; at 200 fathoms, 50°; at 500 fathoms, 40°; at 1000 
fathoma, 35°; and. at 2200 fathoms (which is the average depth of the 
cea asa whole), 5-2. The temperature in the deeper layers is inde- 
pendent of latitude, and seenw determined mainly by the cold Antarctic 
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water creeping northward into all the land-bordered oceans from the 
great open water-ring of the Southern Ocean, which nnites them all. 

Those maps «ré the basis of all our knowledge, and will be the 
touchatone of all oar theories of oceanic circulation beneath the surfave. 
They could not have been produced even in rough outline but for the 
work of the Challenger ; yet they aré incomplete, and fatally so in the 
vast Southern Ocean appronctiing the Antarctic circle. 

Il]. Deep-Sea Deposits,—This section occupies a single volume, but 
it contains a now science. Dr. Murray had all along been attracted by 
the problem of the geology of the floor of tho ocean, and after the return 
of the expedition he continued to collect specimens of deposits from deep 
and shallow seas, receiving tho collections made by surveying and 
telegraph ships in all oocans. These he exantined himself from the 
point of view of their physical and bislogical character; conjointly with 
Professor Ronard he studied them mineralogically ; while Dr. Gibson, 
Professor Dittmar, and other chemists made exhaustivo analyses of 
different groupe. ‘The result has been to arrive at 4 simple classifi- 
cation of marine deposits on wide general principles, to map ont the 
distribution of these over the ocean floor with approximate complotenbss, 
to discover the moile of origin of the more puzzling classes, and to build 
np a theary of the growth of organic deposits and the formation of 
coral islands. ‘This whole subject is purely a product of the Challeuger 
expedition, and it has as yet scarcely been rated st its true value by 
pbysital geographers, although it is & conspicuous example of the purely 
geographical ends to which a powerful genoraliver can turn the special 
researches of chemists, minoralogists, anid biologists. 

Dr. Murray divides marine deposits into three classes: Hitteral, 
shallow water, and fsep sea. These are of two kinds by origin— 
terrigenous, or land-derived ; and pelagic, or formed in the open voeana 
The former class merely edge the shores, the finest river-inud being 
rarely met with so far as 300) miles froin nnd, and particles so large 
as to be called sand remain close to the shoreline. From this point 
of view, the wholé ocean beyond the 300-mile belt of “ territorial 
waters” possesses a distinct individuality, invaded by to material of 
land-origin except the mud and boulders earried by drifting ice, the 
dust which settles out of the air, and scraps of floating pumice from 
voleanie eruptions. In the few patehes less than 1700 fathoms deep, 
far from land, the remains of relatively large and dolicate shells which 
lived on the surfaco abound at the bottom, mixed with innumerable 
shells of dense, nearly microscopic foraminifera and a little eluyey mutter, 
the whole receiving the genoral name of pteropod ooze, from the charac- 
teristic shells of pteropods which ooour in it In deeper water no 
pteropod or other delicate sholle are found, and the caloarcous meal! of 
foraminifera, closely resembling softened chalk, is called globigerina 
ooze, from the particular genus of surface-living organism which occurs. 
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in largest proportion, At greater depths globigerina ooze ia found in 
which the microscopic shells appear much corredéd; and finally, in the 
deeps or areas more than 3000 fathoms below the surface, the deposit 
is almost free from carbonate of lime, and forme a stiff red clay com- 
posed of decomposed volcanic or atwoapheric dunt, and those constituents 
Of shells which are not readily dissolved by eea-water, 

The process of formation has been clearly shown. Over the whole 
surface the same shell-bearing creatures die in myriada; their bodies 
fall continaouely as « gentle calcareous enow-shower through the water, 
which slowly dissolves them. The large thin shells vanish first, and 
only reach the bottom in shallow water; the dense spheres of the pin- 
head and smaller foraminifera resist longest, and only the insoluble 
residue reaches the greatest depth. Thus. the excess of carbonate of 
lime dissolyed in the deeper layers of the ocean is readily explained. 
The red clay forms so slowly that particles of metallic dust from 
exploded meteorites, which are covered up by the surfwe acoumula- 
tions everywhere else, form an appreciable proportion of its substance. 
In places whore silicious onganieme like sponges and radiolaria are 
numerous on the murface, their glassy spionles form a considerable 
ingredient in the red clay, which, when the proportion reaches a certain 
value, is called radiolarian ooze. Again, in the cool and less saline 
water of the Southern Ovean, und in other seas where the water is 
freshened, the microseopio, silica-sheathed, self-moving plants known as 
diatoms swarm in soch vast numbers that the deposit consists in very 
large degree of their shells, When the proportion reaches one half, it 
is fitly described an diatom ooze. 

The map of distribation of pelagic deposits showa that red clay 
probably covers about 51,000,000 square miles of the ocean floor, 
including the greater part of the Vxcific and the deeps of all the 
oceans ; globigorina ooze is spread ovor about 50,000,000 square miles, 
extending in the Atlantic, Pacific; and Indian Oveans, from the edge 
of the terrigenous coast border to the margin of the red-clay arena; 
while diatom ooze occupies a belt encircling the globe in the Southern 
Ocean, with # total area of abont 10,000,000 square miles, These 
three kinds of deposite are thus believed to spread over « aurface twice 
as extensive as all the land of the earth, The terrigenoun deposits 
ocoupy an area of about 19,000,000 square miles, and one of the 
strongest argumonts for the existence of an Antarctic continent is the 
fact that thoy border the belt of diatom ooze on the southward, 
wherever it bas been crossed, 

IV. Botany consists of two volumes, the first by Mr, W. B. Hetasley, 
dealing with the plants of oceanic islands and their affinities; the second 
describing the diatoms, by Count Castracane degli Antelminelli. The 
importance of these minute marine plants has been referred to in apeak- 
ing of pelagic deposits. 
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V. Zoology bas certainly olitained the lion's share of the Challenger 
Reports, the description of the collections ocoupying forty volumes. It 
would be unsuitable here: to enter into any detailed account of the 
researches oocupying these volumes. They are highly special, and 
eath group is worked out by an acknowledged specialist, forming a 
text-book of permanent value. 

VIL. The Summary of the scientific results, the appearance of which, 
on March 11, forms the occasion of the present article, is bound in two 
volumes, and brings the whole work of the expedition into sight, The 
opening sentence of the preface shows how the unity into which all 
the activities of the expedition have combined is, in the view of the 
director, a geographical achievement, Dr, Murray 

“The literature of the natural seiences during the past few years 
exhibits; in a remarkable way, the profound influence our fuller know- 
ledge of the deep sea has had on all general conceptionn concerning the 
modifications the surface of the Earth is now undergoing and has under- 
gone in past geological times. This could not well be otherwise. 
Whenever science is enriched by a large addition of new fants, a change 
in theoretical viows invariably follows. No complete theory of the 
Earth was possible so long as we were ignorant of the conditions pre- 
vailing over the three-fifths of the globe covered by the waters of the 
ocean. It ty fairly be suid that since the discoveries of Columns, 
Gama, and Magellan in the thirty years from 1492 to 1522, there has 
been no addition to the knowledge of the surface of our planet that 
can in apy way compare with that acquired by the Challenger and other 
deop-sea expeditions during the past quarter of a century," 

In pursuance of tho historical snggestions of the preface, the Sum- 
mary begins with a profound discussion of the history of oceanography 
from the earliest time—when the pressing problem was the extent of 
the oceans—down to the present day, This is illustrated by the repro- 
dnotion of s number of ancient maps, ae well as ssveral large new maps 
showing the routes of the ciroumnavigators, from Magellan's Vicloria 
to Cook, and, in two plates, from Cook to the Challenger. 

The Summary which follows takes the form of » concise statement 
of the observations made, and lists of the fauna, at each of the great 
observing-stations of the cruise, numbered conseoutively from L to VIL, 
and from Ito 354. It is enoceeded by a discussion of the bathymetrical 
and jgevgraphical distribution of animal-life, in which several far- 
reaching generalizations are arrived at, 

When droiging at great depths, it was found that fow individuals 
of each species were captured compared with the results in shallow 
water; but, although life was less abundant, no cases were found when 
even highly organized animals were entirely absent at the greatest dopth. 
Dr. Murray is inclined to dispute the theory that there is a universal 
fauna of high antiquity spread over the floor of the ocean in all latitudes, 
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even although the physical conditions are exactly the samo. He 
finds traces of a universal fauna rather ut the *mnd-line,” or zone of 
depth where the shore-derived sands give place to the finer muis, 
usually about the depth of 100 fathoms. One of the few hypothetical 
statements in the Report sums up Dr. Murray's viow of the history of 
deep-sea life— 

“Tam rather inclined tw think,” he says,“ that in Paleozoic times 
the ooean-basins were not so deep as at the present time; that the 
ocean then had throughout # nearly uniform high temperature; and 
that life was then either absent or represented only by bacteria and 
other low forms in great depths, as appears to be the case at present 
in the Black Sea As in the Black Sea now, so aleo was there, in all 
likelihood, in Palmozcio times, insufficient oxygen in desp water to 
support » deep-sea fauna From many considerations, one is lod to 
anggest thut cooling st the poles commenced in carly Mesozoic times; 
that cold water, escending then in polar areas, slowly filled the grouter 
depths, and, by carrying down » more sbendant supply of oxygen, life 
in water deeper than the mud-line became possible. Submoquontly 
migrations gradually took place from the mud-line into deep regions of 
the ocean basins.” 

Finally, De. Murray records the conclusion he has come to as to 
the permanence of the great ocean basins, and of the continental areas 
ot which land has been again and aguin elevated, and again and again 
submerged, 

An index of about 16,000 names of species, and» very copions general 
index, complote the work, and practically form a key to the whole set of 
volumes, greatly facilitating reference. 

This notice does not pretend to describo the Challenger expedition 
or ite work as a whole, but morely to direct attention to the grand 
avcessions to physical goography in which it has resulted. The publioa- 
tions, however, do not represent all the results of the expedition. Dr. 
Murray and Mr. J. Y, Buohanon have, during the last twenty years, 
carried «at many incidental researches in physical goography suggested 
by the Challenger work, and they have by their example and oncourage- 
ment led many others in this country to take up researches which, if 
little spoken of at home, have been fully recognized by foreign googra- 
phors. Dr. Murray hss reosived bigh honours from the Berlin Geo- 
grtaphioul Soviety and the Paris Academy of Sciences, and he has acquired 
for himself abroad o reputation as the founder of a distinctively British. 


school of physical goography. 
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Ar the fifth mocting of the International Geographical Congress at 
Berne in 1891, the Royal Geographical Society accepted the responsi- 
bility of orguniziug the sixth mesting in London. Fuil partionlars of 
the progress of the arrangomonts for carrying out this resolution may 
he obtained at the Society’s house, 1, Savile Row, where ladies anid 
gentlemen are now being enrolled as members of the Congress. 
Before mentioning briefly the plans for the forthooming Congress, it 
will be of interest to glance at the history of this perivdical Inter- 
national Meeting, 

Tn 1869 statues of the great Flemish goographors, Mercator anil 
Ortelius, subscribed for by the people of Belgium, were abont to be 
inaugurated in the towne of Antwerp and Rupelmond, and « general 
feeling that such an occasion deserved to be celubrated with more than 
local honour led to the arrangement of aon international festival 
Antwerp from August 14 to August 22,1871. After some discussion, 
the name given to the meeting was “Congrés des Sciences gdogra- 
phiques, coemographiques, et commerciales,” it being understood that 
the commercial element must be distinotly geographical. The result 
was eminently auccessful, many papers of great scientific importance 
wore read, and tho advantages of a meeting of geographers of all 
nations were felt so keenly that s resolution was passed to cuntinue the 
Congress periodically. At that time, immediately after the Franoo- 
German war, popular interest in geography had revived in a remarkable 
way in all parts of the continent of Europe, Geographical socictics 
came into existence overywhere, uo lesa than thirty-nine societies being 
founded in the ten yearn 1871-80, compared with tweaty-two societies 
existing before that decade, Several University chairs in geography 
were also established, and the effect on the advance of scientific 
geography, and on the applications of geography to education, cum- 
meros, and national policy, appears everywhere. ‘The second Congress 
was held st Paris in 1875, under the anspices of the Paris Geographical 
Society, whose president, M. Ferdinand de Lessops, presided over it: 

The third Congress met at Venice in 1881, and was carried out on « 
large scale with great ceremony, the King snd Queen of Italy being 
present at the opening ceremonial, while the exhibition of geographioal 
objects organized by the Italian Geographical Society was extensive and 
of ional interest, Complaints were indeed made that the exhibi- 
tion rathor starved the Congress, for many of the most eminent geogra- 
phere of all nations were engaged at meetings of jurors adjudicating 
awards, while the sections were listening to and disoussing papers. 

In 1889 » series of international conférences was held in Paria in 
connection with the great exhibition of that year, that of geography 
boing afterwanls adopted by the Paris Geographical Society as the 
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Fourth International Geographical Congress. A special feature of that 
meeting was the presentation of papers epitomizing the geographical 
work done by the principal nations of Europe during the hineteenth 
century, many of them scoompanied by bibliographies of permanent 
value. 

Berne was-the next meeting-placse, and there the fifth Congress was 
hold from August 10 to 14, 1891, the short interval being due to the 
wixh of the Berne Geographical Socicty to combine the Congress with 
the celebration of the seventh centenary of the foundation of the town. 
The exhibition was again a very successful feature of tho meeting, and 
was especially rich in curtographical and educational matorisl, It was 
decided ut that moeting that fature Congresses should be held at 
intervals, not clover than three nor wider than five years, and that 
Lonjon should be the next rendezvous. 

‘At previous Congresses state or municipal aid has been freely given, 
and premises of the most commodious kind havo been placed at the 
disposal of geographers free of charge, No such privileges are obtain- 
able in this country, and everything must depond on private generosity 
to supplement the grants of the Royal Geographical Society and of a few 
enlightened City companies, to provide funds udequate to meet the 
responsibilities of making the Congress worthy of London, of the United 
Kingdom, and of the British Empire. The eubscription of members is 
fixed at 60 amall a sum (£1 sterling), that the income so derived cau 
searcely be expected to do more than cover the necessary expenses 
connected with the rooms for the moetings and exhibition. Accommoda- 
tion as beer obtained in the Imperial Institute, and members of the 

will receive the privileges of Honorary Pellows of the Institute 
during the meeting, as well a= similar privileges from the Royal 
Geographical Society and the Royal Colonial Institute. 

The experience of the five past Congresses has beon useful in showing 
whist features aught to be preserved or developed, as likely to benefit 
geographical science, and what might profitably be altered. There are 
no rules to guide the organization of the meetings, the geographical 
society which undertakes the management being wisely left » free 
hand in the matter. An attempt will be made to bring all important 
communications before the Congress ax e whole, and to minimize, if not 
altogether do away with, sectional meetings. Thus the all-round 
geographer and the eager student will not be sacrificed to the specialist, 

The sixth Congress is numbered in continuity with the five mestings 
referred to above; bat since the fifth Congress met at Berns, there have 
been two great conferences of geographers to celebrate the discovery of 
America by Columbus, one having been held at Genoa in 1892, the 
other at Chicago in 1893. 

German geographers have for many years held an annual gathering, 
the Deutsches Geogrphentag, the twelfth meeting of which takes 
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place at Bremen at Easter, 1895. The French geographical socictios 
also bold an annual reunion. ‘Thes) assemblages have proved of great 
interest. and value, and it is highly to the credit of the German and 
Frenoh geographers that they have heartily promised co-operation in 
the International Congress also. A econd Italian Geographical 
Congress is announced as taking place this year; and the mestings of 
Section E of the British Association form an annual gathering in this 
country thé valne and interest of which a long history attests, 

The Sixth International Congress, which will be held in London 
from July 26 to August 3 this yoar, has received the patronage of the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales, and will be under the honorary 
presidency of the King of the Belgians, the Duke of Connaught, and 
the Dake of York, who has consented to preside at the oponing ceremonial. 
The president is, by the custom of the Congress, the president of the 
Royal Geographical Society for the time being; and # large number 
of eminent public men and geographers, both British and foreign, 
have acoepted the positions of vice-presidents and members of an 
honorary committee. The preliminary work has been carried ont 
by an organizing committee, nominated by the Council of the Royal 
Geographical Society, with ropresentations from the Royal Soottish 
Geographical Society, the Education Department, the Imperial Insti- 
tute, the Koyal Colonial Institute, and the Society of Arts. his 
committee includes Major Leonard Darwin, s.7,, chairman ; Mr, Clements 
R. Markham, cx, y.ns.; Mr. D. W- Freshfield; Mr, H. Seebohm; 
Right Hon. Sir George Bowen; Colonel Sir Charles W. Wilson, vin. ; 
General J. T, Walker, ras.; Dr. R.-N. Cust; Mr, E. Delmar Morgan; 
Mr, H, J. Mackinder; Mr. Cuthbert BL Peek; Mr. J. Y. Buchanan, rus; 
Sir Frederick A. Abel, ¥.y.; Sir Honry Barkly, rn«; Mr. Faithful 
Begg; General Sir J. F. D. Donelly, and Rev, T. W. Sharpe, with Mr. 
J. Scott Keltio and Dr, H. BR, Mill as secretaries, Smaller committees 
are charged with special work in administering finances, promoting the 
exhibition, and organizing the social features of the meeting. In their 
desire to promote a cordial good feeling amongst all their fellow- 
members of the Cougress, the Organizing Committee has consmited the 
leading geographers of the principal countries with reference to many 
of the proposed arrangements, and has received valuable help on 
many points. An international consiltative committes will probably 
be appointed at an early date, 

The work of thé sixth Congress will include the discussion of the 
reports made by committees noiniusted at Berne: one on Professor 
Penck’s proposed map of the world on the soale of 1: 1,000,000; the 
other on the question of an international bibliography of geography, 
Papers will be received for consideration by the Organizing Committes 
nutil the end of April, and in special cases, whore the aubjects and 
authors of papers have been already intimated and approved, the 
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receipt of the papers may be postponed until the end of May, Kaok 
paper must be accompanind by an abstract, not more than 1600 words 
in length, and they may be written in English, French, German, or 
Italian, all four languages being on o footing of absolnte equality iw 

The heads under which contributions may be sent in praotically 
include the whole range of geography. They are: mathematieal yeo- 
graphy; physical geography, including oceanography and geographical 
distribution : cartography; exploration; descriptive geography; his- 
torical geography; applied geography, including anthropo-geography 
and commercial geography; snd, finally, geograpby in education. In 
a later article this progranime will be more fully referred to, and the 
names of those who have promised papers will be published, Mean- 
while, it is sufficient to say that an opportunity, «nch as has never 
occurred before in this country, will be presented of demonstrating 
the importance of geography as a science of high precision and vast 
extant, zich in reaulta of theoretical interest, and of practical valne, 
which affords an unequalled discipline in education when rightly 


Tn all former Congresses the geographical exhibition has been » 
prominent, sometimes an overshadowing feature, This year tho exhi- 
bition will be less éxtensive than usual, but, although small, it will 
probably be more representative of the best geographical work of all 
nations than has ever been the cuse before. The Paris, Berlin, and 
St, Petersburg Geographical Societies have undertaken to organize the 
exhibits of their respective countries, thereby ensuring a good selection 
critically brought together by thoxe hest able to form a judgment. 
Government departments and private individuals from other oonntries 
in Europe, Asia, and America, and from most of the large British 
colonies, have agreed to oxhibit; and onr country, which has never been 
ndequately represented in the exhibition of a geographical congress 
befire, may at last be expected to playa worthy part. Lord Aberdare, who: 
was one of the representatives of the Royal Geographical Society at the 
| Venice Congress, devoted a considerable part of his presidential address, 
at the opening of the session 1841-1882, to a criticism of that Congress 
and exhibition. Hoe deplored the lack of interest taken by the British 
Government—although the Indian Government supplied « splendid 
exhibit—and, after citing the opinion of un Italian writer to the effet 
that, “ If the peoplo of Europe wish to see what treasures aro contained 
in England, they must get up an oxhibition in London itself, where, 
from ber natural hospitality, and her pride of pre-eminence, England 
will take eare that her collections shall appear in all their completeness, 
their originality, and their power,” he ‘added, “I confess I hope that 
time may come.”* ‘The fulfilment-of this hope is dashed with sadness, 
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and the losa of Lord Aberdare, Sir Houry Rawlinain, and Sir Edward 
Bunbury within ten days removes at one sweep three honorary vice- 
presidents of the Congress, all veterans of British geography whom the 
geographers of the world would have delighted to honour, 
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A suorr account of this remarkablo expedition has already beon given in 
the Journal (Muy, 1894), on tho basis of a communication made by Baron 
Toll to the St. Petersburg Academy of Seiences in January of that year. 
Jn a paper read bofore the Russian Goographioal Society, in April, 1894, 
‘but only now published in the last issu of the Jevestia (1804, iv), Baron 
Toll, after having described hiv journey in almost the same term as in 
the prooeding communication, sms up his researches and impressions 
ak follows :— “$ ath 

“In tho middl of the region explored flows the majestie Leua. Ttw 
right bank ix accompanied ty the Vorkhoyansk range, which, with the 
exception of two bends, maintains a nearly moridicnal direetion, up to 
the shores of the Arctic Ovean. Reaching 7000 foot nour the sonroes of 
the Tndighirks, and 5000 feet ab the sourocs of ‘the Vans, it pradually 
lowers towards the north, spreading out to ® greater width, and 
attaining but 3000 feet in the Khara-ulakh range, Further on, it dis- 
appears under the oocan, but some of its spars reapipoor above the 
sarface in 73° to 76° N, lat., forming the New Siberia islands, of which 
the highest spots, in Koteloyi Island, do not rise above 1600 feet. 

“'T'bo geological atrncture of these chains, both on the mainland and 
the islands, is the ame, The same Silurian limestones, and the same 
Triassic distes, stretch inthe same direction, and the ame granites rise 
am the surface, Only about Svyatoi Nos, on the shores of the ocean, do 
we find a younger formation of eruptive basalts, The left bank of the 
Lena ix formed by » platesn, about 500 feet Ligh on the average, which 
is formed, in the upper comme of the Lena, of Paleozoic rovks, and below 
Yakutsk, of Mesezoio and partly Tertiary deposite, identical with the 
coa!-hearing deposits which appear in the New Siberia idlands, ‘Tbe Moso- 
goin deposits had been previously explored, a» far as the mouth of the 
‘Olenek, by Crekanoweki.. Now we have had the opportunity of exploring 
them further north, in the delta of the Lena, aud from the mouth of the 
Olenck to that of the Anabar, a well aa wp this river to the northern 
litsit of the forests, where the Mesozoio deposits are fringed by basalta, 
which also form the water-parting between the Anabar and the Khatanga. 
The Meaczoic formations of the Anabar are of greatinterest, They 
odniuin Jurassic and Cretaceotts deposite (Oxford and Neooomian), all of 
them rich in fossils, and the nearer xtudy of the materialy I have 
collected affords answers to several important questions relative to the 
history of our globe, ‘Thus they give # positive reply to the question 
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zuised by the Inte Nowmayer, as to the existence of several climaterio 
zones during the Jurassic period, and prove that he was right in essum- 
ing the existence of a boreal zone of the Jurnssiv sex round the North 
Pole, Morvover, the fauna which 1] have found in the Neccomian deposite 

ite ta now to determine exactly the age of the interesting Mesozoic 
fossils which had been collected by Ir. Schmidt and Middendorif im 
boulders only, soattared over North Siberia; they belong to deposits which 
are widely spread in the Pechors region, and which Payer fonnd on the 
east const of Greenland. As tothe Jurassic fovsils which I have brought 
back, they settle the exact age of the ooal-hearing deposits of Siberia, 
which contain. considerable amounts of forsil wood. 

“ Post-Tortiary deposits aboand in all the valleys of both the plateau 
and the lowlands. Their moat popular ropresentatire ix the mammoth. 
Tt is well known how widely spread mammoth tusks are over North 
Siberia, and how fabulously numerous thoy are in the New Siberie 
islands, And it is also well known that, besides the tusks and the 
bones of the mammoth, whole skeletons of this aninial and of the 
rhinoceros, ag well.as of tho Bison friscus and the Ovibos movchatas, are 
found, But how are we to explain this fuct, as also the circumstance 
that on the New Siberin islands the bones are found in such incredible: 
quantities, and that they are so well preserved that Now Siberian 
tasks often cannot be distinguished from the best ivory? 

“In onter to answer this question, we must cast » glance on the 
Post-T'ertiary deposits of the Arotic coast; ‘The chief feature of these 
deposits is, the permanently frozen soil and the layers of underground or 
buried ice they contain. The largest masses of such buried ice are found 
on the Great Liakhoff islands, and they have been described some time 
ago by Dr. Bunge and myself. Ax to their origin, after my visit to the 
Liakboff islands in 1886, 1 came to the conclusion that. theso maases, 
which form the chief solid material of the island, originated during 
the Glacial period, and that they represent remains of the old ice-cap, 
But it was asked, Why, if snch was:the case, have no roches montonnées, 
striated surfaces, or moraines, und transported boulders been observed ? 
We have now niado a further step towards answering the yuextion. 
In the Bay of Anabar, on the sen-coast in 73° N. lut., I huve found a 
typical moraine; and the boy itself has the “haps of a trne fjord. More 
over, my studies of the structure of the ice-masses show that they have 
the typical granuleted structure, which fact-removes all doubt aa to their 
origin in the snow-covering of the country, as ageinet any other 
possible aqueous origin. ‘he cliffa of the Great Liakboff inland alec 
proved to be very instructive, as it appeared that the fresh-water sandy 
olay, which covers the midlerground layers of ice, Contains, together with 
shells of moliuacs (Cyclase and Valeata), remains of insects. and bones of 
Post-Tertiary mammals, which prove that this clay telongs to the 
mammoth bed; also whole trees of alder (Alnus fruticcsa), willow, and 
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birch, 15 feet high, and with perfeotly woll-preservel leaves, and even 
cones. This fact proves to a certainty that during the Mammuth period, 
the northern limit of tree-vegetation was situated at loast three degrees 
furthor north than it is now; it was then under the 74th degree, while 
now it is on the mainland onder the 7ist degree. We thus fully umler- 
stand bow the meadows, covered with bashes of birchos, willows, and 
alders, which were then connected with the mainland, could afford suffi- 
gient food for mammoths, rhinocercses, etc. 

4 We also discover a certain law in the distribution of the masses of 
‘huried fox Nono of them are found to the west of the mouth of the 
Yonisei, or to the east of that river as far as the mouth of the Khatangs 
_—that is, in the parts of the coast region which were covered by the 
Post-Pliocene Arctic Ocean. On the contrary, in the regiou which rose 
above this ocean, in the space between Khatanga bay and the New 
Siberia islands, near the mouths of the Lena, the Yana, ots, we find 
these ice-masses—these romainders of former glaciation. As to the 
comparative rarity of moraines, roches moutonndss, und s0 on, we must 
take into account, not only the very rapid disintegration of rocks 
nnder the climate of the north, but also the very powerfal “deflation” 
(activity of wind), andl the special character of the erosion whioh 
takes place in these regions, The rivers of the far North do nut erode 
deep beds, but they continually oscillate in e horizontal direction, and 
thus their erosive action ia spread over a wide surface. This Inst fact 
must also be taken into consideration when we discuss the position of the 
northern limit of foreste, The growth of forests depends not only apon 
latitude and altitude, but also on drainage, which is here as important 
for the growth of trees as moisture is in our latituites.” 

After some interesting remarks on the dependence of animals upon 
surrounding tuiture, and their migrations (the lommings are said by the 
Lamutes to display « three years” period in their migrations to the New 
Siberia islands}, Baron Toll spoke of the inhabitants of tho Tundras ax 
follows :-— ’ 

“They entirely depend for their living upon these migrations of 
auimals, In the summer they come with their reindeer herds to tho 
sea-coost, and when the fish arrive they go to the mouths of the rivers; 
while during the moulting of the binds they assemble around the lakes. 
In the winter they return to the limit of the forests, where they find 
protection from the snow-starms, and hunt the arctic fox, or fish in the 
lakes. Bat part of them rewsins in the Tundra all the year round, and 
these know abont growing trees only from hearsay. The collection of 
mammoth-bones plays sla an important part in their lives. They find 
them everywhere washed oat of the shores by the rivers and little streams, 
or even by the waves of the sea, Every year a party of the more enter- 
prising and daring inbabitauts of the mainland repairs to the Great 
Liakhoff islamd. 
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“The tanner of life of all the inhabitants of the Arctic coast— 
Yakute, Tunguses, Lamuts, and, beginning with the Khatanga bay, 
the Sainoyeds—Jetermines their character, Hunting, and especially 
the search for mammoth-bones, which depends not only on intelligence, 
but very mach on mere chance, give to their charactor a certain levity 
and passion for adventure. Thoir experience that luck depends on mere 
hazard, maintains superstition and shamanism. On the other hand, 
we fim among the aborigines of Siberia a proof that constant contact 
with tintnre maintains in man the primitive and childishly naive good- 
née OF Deart Moreover, tho sternness of the natore which sarrounds 
them corvinces them of the importance of friendly mutual relations; 
aml they have, therefore, a standard of morality which is astonishing to 
ad Europeans, Murder does not exist in their code, and it ie unimagin- 
able ameng them. It must, however, be remerkod that all aborigines, 
although christened, have less than oven a superficial idea of Christianity. 

* It ia impossible not to love the aborigines of the Arctio ousst, and 
we esyecially cannot but remember them with a feeling of gratitude for 
thely hospitality and their universally irreproachable relations with us. 
Therefore, I am bound to mention their unfavourable surroundings, 
Since the annexation of Siberia, they have been accuxtomed to pay the 
tribute without murmur, to pay even for thuee of them who died long 
since, and fo receive from the merchants bad goods and spirite at a very 
high price, It is pitinble to see how brandy ia all they receive from 
those who undertake to teach them higher 'trath.” 

After having toade the remark that the traveller always ancceeds in 
his task when he hos taken forhis motto the Yakut saying, “Bir frais 
atldkh,” i, “To die all together in loyalty to one's comrades and one’s 
task,” and that thie motto, adopted by Nansen, will bring sid and luck 
to his beld undertaking, Harem Toll concluded as follows: “There 
remains much work for the geographer in the North, both on the 
mainland and ov the islands, whether already discovernd, or only seen 
ata distance. When my guide, Jergheli, told me of Sannikolf* Land, 
which I myself have also seen to the north of Kotelnyi Island, and 
which he, who has spent seven summers on the same island, hus seen, 
from year to year, mysteriously rising in the north, and when I asked 
him whether he wonld like to reach that distant goal, he gave me the 
following answer: ‘Only to put my feet upon it, and then to die'!" 





THE MONTHLY RECORD. 
THE sOclery. 
A Franklin Commemoration—The Councll have arranged to hold « 
special meeting of the Society on Monday, May 20, to commemorate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the departure of the Erebus and Terror, under 
Sir Jolin Franklin, on that Arctie expedition from which he and his 
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gallant men nover returned, It ix to be hoped that there will be « large 
gathering of those who huve been connected with, or who are interested 
in, Arctic exploration, HLR-H. the Duke of York haw kindly promised 
to be present, ‘There may be some other special features connocted with 
this commemoration, which will be only announced to the Fellows. 

The Annual Conversazione and Dinner—A conversazione will be 
heli on the evening of the anniversary of the Soviety, Monday, May 27, 
at the Prince's Hall, Piccadilly. ‘Che anniversary dinner will take 
place on Wedneslay, June 12, at the Whitehall Rooms. Detaile will 
be given in the May number of the Journal. 

The Oxford Geographical Studentship.—The examiners have this 
year olected Mr, B. 5, Giinther, of Magdalen College, as the student to 
whom the Society's Scholarship ix to be awarded. Mr. Giother is to 
investigate the volcanic region of the Phiegrwan fields near Naples 
diiring the months of Jnly and August, and of December and January 
next, His work will consist of—1. An investigation of the relation 
between the catchment areas of the ravines cut in the slopes of certain 
of the voloances and the depth te which the ravines lave been eroded. 
2, An attempt st the determination of the relative ages of the voleanic 
slopes by a comparison of the ravines on their flanks, 3. A determina- 
tion of the voleatic energy of the region as exhibited by the mass of 
matter which bas been erupted over the region. 

Mr. Scott Elliot's Expedition to Mount Ruwenzori—Mr. Scott Elliot, 
who has just returned from his expedition to Mount Rnwenzori, will 
give « paper on the results of his journey, at the meeting of the Society, 
on Momiay, April 8. Mr. Scott Elliot from Mount Ruwenzori traversed 
the almost unknown region between Lake Albert Edward and Lake 
Tanganyika, and by the latter lake went on to Lake Nyasa, and home 
by the Zambezi. 

The Society's Prizes to Scotch Training College Students—The 
following candidates for Queen's scholarships, under the Scottish 
Faucation Department, were successful in obtaining the prizes for 
proficiency in geography, offered by the Society. Mates.— Price of £5 + 
Thomas Neilson, Shotts. Prizes of Books: Francie W- Milne, Gamris ; 
William Young, Stirling; William Scott, Leith, Feuates—Price of 
£5- Jeannie A. B. Black, Aberdeen. Prizes of Books: Alice Wateon, 
Aberdeen ; Madge Webster, Aberdeen; Mary Barrowman, Glasgow. 


EUROPE 

Desivcation of the Caucasus—Tie (woeasias Geographical Scolety has 
brought out a volume of mnomoins (Zopiaki, vol, xvi.) of more than umual Interest. 
In describing the country and the flora of Stavropol, M. Akinfieff touches upon the 
nuw muich-diseuased question of the cause of the rapid desiccation of Northern 
Caucasian. ‘The destruction of foresta cannot be of great importance, as they have 
been cut down jong tiuee, especially by the Noguls; but tt has been shown by the 
Kuma-Manyol expedition that the area of the Caspian has decreased during the 
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last one hundred years by at least 6600 square miles, and what was formerly covered 
with water is now covered with dry sand, which driea the winds roming from the 
east. 3. Domentief has himself scen_eoreral times during the last ten years, how 
in two of three days the wind had blown off » isyer 5 inches thick of arable 
soil from the tilled and partially sown cornficlds, on areas covering 800 to 600 
acres; and in 1884 the Rostoii-Viadikavkaz railway had to be protested by special 
woreens from the black-earth dust which was blown by the winds, and in some 
places accumulated to tho thickness of 23 feet on the outer side of the screens. 
Nearly every year the railway bas to be protected in the axme way, The grase 
having been removed from the prairier, the dust transported by the wind finds no 
obstacles to ite transport, ani immense areaa of tiled laod are thus denuded’ of 
thule fertile sol}, 

The Glaciers of the Caucasus.—The Zapiski of the Geographical Society of 
the Caucasus (vol. 16) contain# a detailed description of the glaciore of Svanetia, 
by N. Zhukoff, accompanied by a map on the scale of 1: 64,000, comprising the 
great system of glaciers from (4 -28" to 60° 45' E. long., and from 41° 58° 80" to 
42° 18! 47"-N, lat: the glacier Tvilber, nearly 7 miles long, which creeps down 
to the ultitude of 6664 feet; the two glaciers Tsanner, of which the largest haa a 
length of 7 miles, and attaing the §934-foet level; and thy Adish glacier, which 
has a length of 5 miles, of which the aéef occupies 14 milw, and the ipedall 14 
mille, and the ice reaches to within 7448 fect above sea-level. The le-fall is very 

as it descends in its own Jength from the altitude of 18,504 feet to S785 feet. 
A. V,. Pastukhoff describes bis journeys to the highest inhabited spots of the 
Caucasus and his ascent of the Shub-dagh, sccompanying his descriptions by four 
photographs, ane of which represents Kurush, the Migheot Inhabited epot of Caticasia, 
situated at an altitude of 6176 feet. The viliage Kurush is very interesting. It 
is xituated in 41° 44" G6" N. lat., 65° 30’ E, long., on the southern #ope of the 
Shalbuz-dayh, and has no less than 4460 (uhsbitants. Their chief cecupation is, 
of course, cattle-bréeding, and they spend nearly eight months every year with their 
herds on the winter pasture-grounds; hut they also cultivate the ecil, and their 
fields, which are scattered at heights of from.6440 to 8500 feat, are suificiont to supply 
them with one-half of thecorvala thoy require for food. Hrom Kurush, M. Pastukholf 
visited the glaciers of the Kichen-dagh, and ascended the snowelad Shah-dagh, which 
rises in the north of the main range to tha height of 13,062 feet. K. N, Roasikoii’s 
paper on the conditions of the glaciers and lakes of the central parte of the main ridge 
of the Cancatus contains the data of his meuurements made in 1892, He began, 
in 1882, to make accurate measurements of the changes which take plece in the 
sizes of several giaciers, and the changes of jerel in certain Alpine lakes, specially 
chosen for this purpose, The general result of these investigation: is that all 
claclers chésun for observation on the porthern slope of the so-called Lateral, or 
Bokoval, Caucasus range, from the Adai-khokb to the Diklowmta (Dzana-kort), 
havo been, since 1883-85 till 1692 inclusive, in a phase of decrease. Their lower 
enodg have receded, the thickness of the glaciers has decreased, and the surfaces 
of the snowilelds which feel them hase been gradually lowered. The average 
rocession of the snouts of the glaciers has beew 51 feet per yesr, but It varies for 
diferent glaciers from 29 to 70 feet. At the same time, the thickness of the snow 
tegion hag decreased for four glaciers by from 1 to 4 feet per annum. Tho lakes of 
the Alpine region, ae well 25 those which lic ut the northern foot of the mountains, 
have also heen decreasing during the same period, although In 1892 some of them 
attained = higher level than before, probably in cotusequence of quite local causes. 

Inland Navigation in Germany.—A very fall report by Mr, J, B. White- 
head upor the canals and otber Inland waterways in Germany, has recently beets 
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issued (Foreign Office, 1894, Miseollaneous Series, No. 345). There are threo 
principal divisions of German inluod waterways, vis. the eastern rivera, ivoluding 
the Memel, the Pregel and the Masurian waterways, the Vistula, ami the Etbing- 
Oberland canal; the ceutral rivers, including the Oder, the Klodsits canal, the 

esta}, the North Sea and Boltic ship cans), and the 


: 
i 
F 


Elbe; the western rivers, including the Weser, the Ems, the Rhine, and the Upper 
Danube, The length of these inland waterways is given ax fillows >— 

mM ails. 

Momel ~~ ~~ o- 168 Brought forwunt ye: aD 

w71 ovr - ‘Wat 

Vistula 453 Wener 597 

Oder ... 4 162 | Ems - ; wit 

Hider cunal ., er o «=106 Rhine - 1851 

=> ly Dannbe! OE a7 

Carried forward oun ' = 

Total, ~~ Fase 


Of the above, tho canals or rivers converted into canals amount to about 1549 
tiles. ‘The most Important now canals are : (1) the Oder-Spree canal (completed) ; 
(2) the Ems-Jade canal (nearly comploted); (8) the Dortmund-Emé canal (began 
in 1891); and (4) the Elbe-Trave canal, The object of the Oder-Sproo canal wae 
to supersede the unsatisfactory commmnteatian between the two tivers atfonied by 
the Miillrose (Priedrich Wilhelm) canal, and to allow large barges from the Oder 
to reach Berlin, The canal waa completed in 1891. The new canal leaves the Oder 
at Flrstenberg, 15] miles above Brieskow, which {s the entrance of the Miillrose 
canal. The whole length of the Oder-Spree canal from Furstenberg to Copenick,, 


total length of the canal will be 143 miles The Dortmund-Ems canal forms 
first section of & projected system of waterways which is iutendad to connect 
the Rhing Enw, with the lower and middle Weser, and with 


development of steam navigation. The Report contains a map showing the 
savigable rivers and canals of Northern Germany, on a soale of 1 > 2,000,000. 
ASIA. 


Mr. Theodore Bent’s Journey in Arabia.—The following Jetter, dated 
“ Aden, Pebruary 13," has been received from Mr, Beat: “We have reached here » 


wn, 
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little earlier than we expected, fram circumstances which you will sce-from the follow- 
ing, We spent-« good long time in the Gars country behimd Dofar, doing the moun- 
‘taine where frankincense comes from very thoroughly, and setting to the benders 
of the Nejd desert: We found tlie district exceedingly interesting from several 
paints of view, and as-yet entirely unknown to nny Kuropeans, It is exceedingly 
fertile, ant) alunsle in lakes, stroams, and valleys filled with « rich tropical vegeta- 
tion as different from the Hadromut as anything possibly could be. We found the 
Heduin tribes bere fuirly friendly, and had altogether a very good time. We next 
ressyed to get to the Mahri country, but were driven back on two points, and 1 am 
convinced that thia gurt of Arabla, ander the present state of affairs, is impossible 
‘to enter éxcept for a few miles from the coust. We then went on to Sheher, 
trusting to the promixe of assistancy there which finan Sharif had got from the Sultan 
Nawasjnng, whom he saw at Hyderabad, We told thom ww wished todo the tour 
thoy promised to take us last year, when the season wae too advanced; but to our 
surprise they received ua vary coldly, absolutely refused to lot us go outside their 
town, and told us that for the future no Europeans would be allowed to enter the 
Hadranmt, So 1 am going to India from here to lay the facta before Col, Holdich. 
We shall be home about the middle of April, and though we have tot done all we 
wanted to do, yet we are very well satistlod with the piece of Arabia we have done, 
and the more ] see of it the more T am convineed that this portion of Arabia vay 
only be done piscemeal, aud = regular journey through from Muskat to Aden ie 
perfectly impraczinable.” 

Dr. Sven Hedin on the Death of M. Dutrenil de Rhins.—In a istter 
addressed tothe Turkestan Gaaette,and dated“ Kashgar, December 21," this Swestial; 
axploter gives some distally respecting the death of the French traveller not contained 
in the letter: of his travelling companion, M. Grenurd. On Deonmber 17, a Cosasok 
who belonged to the expedition, named Hazumoff, returned to Kashgar, and as 
several things In-hin possnselon undoubtedly belonged to the French expedition, he 
wae interrogated by thy Rassian representative at that town. His aveount i as 
follows: * We came to 'Tu-Buds ona rainy ilay. M.de Rhins, having been refused 
admittance into the house of one of the inhabitants, ordered wa to break open a door 
Which led to « yard, andin this we pitched our tanta Next day we took our horses 
to 8 grazing-ground, one verst distant,and two were stolen. Thereupon M. de Rhins 
ondered ns tg take two horses by force from the villagers, which we did. When the 
caravan started, on the third dey, it was greeted with threatening shouts, and we had 
proceeded but a fow steps when the inhabitants began firing upon a, M. Dutreail 
owas woundel in the stomach, and, as he fell he said to me *Ca ne marche pas,’ 
M. Grenard ran to find the medicine-chest. We were surrounded by some 60 
Kalmucka We were separated from M. Dutreuil, and forced to fier, and 1 saw him 
uo mor.” Two natives, who came t Kashgar af thy same time, gave different 
versions. Tlie interproter, Mohammed Isa, eid that the Kalmucks were not to be 
ween, na they fired from their houses, He took to bis horse, and ran away to the 
next village (Kegudo),“to eek un interpreter there” When he returned in the 
eraning, be foend no traces of the caravan. ‘Ihe Kalmucks told him that when 
the Frenchman was left alone, they put Lim on @ liorse, carried him seven miles to 
the Yang-tee-Kiang, and threw him in, bound hand and foot, throwing stones at him 
Until he sank, They divided his effects among thempelves, throwing away all the 
looks, manusoripte, and instruments. No less than 4 pombe (about 800 roubles), 
naa well oa dimnond rings, were found in the possession of these two hatives at 
Kashaur, They also had two excellent borses, xo that Isa probably took part In the 
ivision of the epull. ‘The cook of the expedition ulea gave an accoant which 
corroborated the ahive, ‘Tea also anys that M. de Rhine nied to pay for provisions 
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in Kbotan gold, which very much dissatisfied the natives, Dr. Sven Hodin 
considers it bis duty to throw, at tenat, some light on this teagical erent, although 
those accounts ate certainly wot to he relied upon as trie in every particular. 

Pastukhoff's Ascent of Ararat—The new volume of the Zopistt of the 
Caurasian Geographical Sociaty is cuncluded by a paper by A. V, Pastukhoff on bis 
assent of Ararat, accompanied by two small mape of the summits of the Great 
Ararat (scale 1: 25,200), and of the Little Ararat (1:2940). Tho ascent wes 
beyon on August 14, from the Saniar-holegh encampment, and after having slept 
one night on » moraine, st an altitude of 13,000 feet, and another night below the 
summit, at = height of 18,000 feet, MM. Pastakhoff, Ivauoveky, Tamm, and 
Butyrkin, with five cossacks, reached the eastern. summit, having anly experienced 
difficulties In climbing over one rocky ledge, but not without having suilered, some 
of them, from rarefied sir sm! lassitude, Three pigeons were despatched from the 
summit (two of them had, bowever, no desire of leaving the place). The misimam 
thermometer which had been left in 1885 by M. Markeif on the summit, was enuily 
found, but, the spirit-coltumn having been brokew, the conclusions which hat bren 
draven from its inilitations by previnge climbers are of no value whatever. A stoni 
pillar was erected ly the party, and good maximum and minimum thermometers 
were left within it. ‘The whole paper is full of valnable details, 

Navigation on the Vilui—Travelling in Siteris gradually becomts more 
and more easy. Laut summer a steamer, towing « barge, reached the Viluisk, and 
it took 1t only four days and a half to cover the whole distance of 670 miles from 
¥akutsk to Viluisk. Tho return journey down the river was uccomplished in 
foor days. In fact, ax had already bem proved a few years ago, steamers cun 
ply up the grest tributary of the Lena as fhe as Nyuria and Suntar- 

A New Geographical Society—We are giai to learn that the Amur 

. Soolaty, a branch of the Husaian Geogmphical Society recontly foanded 
at Khaberovak, on the Amur, hae formed a branch named tho Transbaikalisn 
Piliation of the Amur Geographical Soolety, which will have its sea} at Obita, in 
‘Transbaikalla. The young suclety, which has the governor af the province, Major- 
Genural Matzievsky, for ite president, already posveases a museum, formed from the 
two nusenma of Nerctinsk and ‘Troitzkossvak, and contaluing over 10,000 varions 
exhibits, and « library containing 1207 works, It hes already published two 
pamphluts, one af which ls « very valuable review of the climate of Weat Transbai- 
kalia, ns lt appeare from observations madeat seven meteorological stations, founded 
and maintained by volunteers. 


AFRICA. 


Means of Transport in East Africa —Beforo lia untimely death at the 
hands of a raiding-party on Mount Kilimanjaro, Ur, Lent, who had already accom- 
plished much selentific work in that region, had sent home « valuable paper on 
the quastion of trassport In the German sphere, which has boen pablished in. the 
Deulshis Kolonialblatt (1804, Noa, 22 and 23), Although referring in particular 
to the epecial requirements of thé region in question, there is 20 much in the essay 
that ts of general application, that it cannot fall to be of use to all who are 
interested in the iuprovement of African communications. [t t* to be noted that, 
Dr. Lent’s obiect being the supply of the immodiste needs of the country In the 
mast practical way, he dows not tovich span the question of railway coustrantion, 
nor has he In view the requirements of exploring expeditions, so much a the 
supply of a regular transport service aa an aid to the eoonomie development of 
German Bast Africa. The audject is dealt with aniler the two malin heals of trans 
port by carta aud pack-animals, The feanibility of the former (which ts, of course. 
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be preferred whure practicable) depends on the chances of success 
r the stag of a dattabls ald paler some doubt might arise 


from the fact of tie cattle plague which haa so recently raged in the country. 
Thore is good reason, however, to holiove that this has now complotely died out, 
anil, with tle checking of the Masa! raids, the danger of its recurrence will be 
nilnimized, Other conditions, of climate and food-supply, are not unfavourable, 
aid certain lovalities (ey, the low ground of the Luengera, which joins the Pangani 
at Korogwe) offer special advantages for breeding purposes. The zebu of India 
would seem to he the likely to prove most servicesble, As royaris the 
construction of roads, where moderate distaucoz with a cousiilerable trafic aro in 
question, a fairly large outlay would probably be repaid, and, in view of the difficulty 
iw the construction of « railway between Korogwe and Bulko, @ good road (follow- 
ing; however, * different line from the present) is especially needed here. Dr. Lent 
differs fromi Other writers ju favouring the employmont of four-wheeled carts, though 
not of the heavy South-African pattern, but rather that of the American farm-oarts, 
which hate of late years been exported to South Americaand Australian. He also de- 
precates thy employment of oxen In pairs, which, he ays, hampers thy freedom of their 
movements. On both these points, however, the geuersl practice in India, where 
tho requirements would eeem to be very similar, is oppoved to his recommendations. 
Beasts of burden ars of special value in that they can disperiee with wor! roads, De. Lent 
dinotisses separately the advantages offered by each of the six kinils which come into 
question in Fast Africa. fle does not take a sanguine view of the prospects of the 
advantageous employment of the elephant, though not on the woore of any difficalty 
in taming the African apecles, He shows that the opinions which have been lately 
expresed In Germany sv to the value of this animal for transport purposes are 
much exaggerated, while ite pownr of thriving in damp forest regions, so detrimental 
to other beasta of bunien, te no advantage in Bast A fries, the predominating steppes 
of which are tather likely to prove adverse, ‘The expense, aa wall as difficulty, of 
providing suitable food, is « point in itv disfavour, thoagh for stationary employment 
in snituble foonlities it might be useful, ‘lhe case is very diiferont with the camel, 
Iie wuncessful introduction into Tuscany and North America shows that it incapable 
of acclimatization, provided that its primary requirements—a dry climate anil level 
ground—are complied with. Such conditions aro admirably fulfilled in niany parts of 
Hast Africa when once the moist coast region is left behind, while the onse with which 
it finds xtitable nourishment gives ite grest advantage, The special use of the ox is 
for draught, and ite employment as s besst of burden can only be recommended 
in the abeauce of reads. ‘The tropice are not a home for the horse, and even for 
riding purpose certain breeds of donkeys, or mules, are preferable. Tho chief 
objection -to the former ix their wlow pace; Wut the fact that a good breed (the 
Wanyainwesi or Muaai donkey) already oxiste in the country, inureases Its im 
portance. They have alriady been used with success for transport purposes, and 
are, at any rate, prefernblo to native porters. The mule, however, possesses 
advantages which would aie its Introduction seem partionlariy desirable. Its 
extensive employment iq countries erhich sult it in point of climate—and althoush, 
like the caind!, it prefers one warm and dry, lt is capable of acclimatization to o 
very high degroe—shows ite value for purposes of transport, due principally to ita 
strongth, patience, and snponess of foot, which layt expecially fite it for mountainous 
Wstricta, ‘There can be no dowbt that it would thrive in Hast Africa, while its 
greater ability to stand variations of climate gives it « higher place than the came} 
even. Dr, Lent considers that by some such measures a9 he suggests, tho derelop- 
ment of the flermat possessions may be furthered with a comparstively small 
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The Sierra Leone Boundary, 1895.—Tle boundary of Sierra Leone has at 
Jength been settled by an Agreement signed at Paris on January 21, 1805. Great 
Britain might have eucceodad at pms time in extending her colony of Sierra Leone 
until it joined that of the Gold Casat, Even the Agreement of August 10, 1969, 
did not shut her ont from the lieck couintry, for, whilst nssigning ‘Tamiss to France, 
end the whole of Talla and Salimania to Great Britain, the boandary terminated at 
the intersection of the 10th parallel with the 13th meridian to the west of Paris 
(10° 40° west of Greenwich), which was at that time belleved to lis to the west of 
the Upper Niger or Tembi-Ko. By an Agreement signed in June, 1891, Great 
Beitain renoanoed all elaltis to that river, for it was arranged that the bouniary should 
rit along the 10th parnilel to within 10 kilometers of the Niger, and thea to take 
a southerly direction to ita terminal peint of Tembt Kunda. Comtissioners wero 
appointed to delimitate the boundary agreed upon on the apot, ‘bat differences 
arose, und thay separated withoat having arrived at any settlement. Negutiations 
were continued at home, whilst in the field the French sought to fortify their claims 








by avtually occupying the country in dispute. Captain Briquotet, in 1893, after 
baving inflicted a serious defeas upon Bilal, one of Samori's lieutenants, established 
three posts on. the upper Niger, namely Perana, Erimankouv, and Mafendi Kabsys, 
avd on hie march to the const be left. small garriaon at Wossu, Iu tho same 
year another post was founded by Captain Dargelos at Mara, in Kissidugu, an the 
Nisdian, a tributary of the Niger. Negotiations were opened at the same time 
with Liberia, and oo August 10, 1804, an Agreentent was signed which recognizes 
the upper Cavally, the whule of the baal of the Niger, and everything lying to 
ihe north of the parallel of Tembt Kunda as being withla tho French yphore, whilst 
xing upon the meridian of 16% west of Puris ox tha western litalt of Liberia.” In 
the face of these established facte, the Tritish commissloners charged with the 
negotiation of a definite agreement, labvured utider considerable disadvantages, and 


* Dy an Auglho- Liberian Agreement ot November 11, 1887, the haundary of Slirra 
Leone is formed by the rivor Mauna, and by 5 line extending frone Ite source im north+ 
exaterly direction, 
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thoy were. consequently constrained to make large concessions to French claims. 
Portions of Talla and. Kukunia, and nearly the whole of Sulimania were surrendered 
40 the French; the buundary i to follow the watershed of the Niger, which re- 
codes as tunch as 32 miles (rom the river, instead of 6 miles as originally agreed 
npon; and the Franco-Liberian arrangement is to be looked upon as binding, On 
the othor hand, certain very doairable arrangements for facilitating intercourse with 
the countries tying at the back of Slerra Leone were agreed upon. Frontier 
customs posta ure to be entabliaherl along the principal caravan routes, and the 
duties domanded are not to exceed those levied at the coust, nor 7 pér cent. ad wal. 
in, the case of exports. Our sketch-map ix reduced from that attached to the 
Agreement, and Nthographed at the Intelligence Division of the War (ffice, The 
new work which jk ewbodies le muinly based upon surveys made by Captain 
Kenney, by whom the positions of thirteen place» were fixed by setruhotnlcal 
observations, 


Herr 0. Neumann's Journey in East Africa. —This German soologist 
(vide ante, p. 79) had returned in December last to Taveta, near Mount Killmanjaro, 
and sorte adilitional detaile reepecting his joarncy are to be found in the: Dontschoe 
Kolonigthlatt (1895, p74). His routes nocth of the Vicsoria Nyanee led him to 
Bulamwezi, s surtbern province of Uganda; while east of the Nile, three days frons 
Wakoll, or Mtanda’s, in an attempt to reach Mount Elgon, he came upoti a broail 
god deep stream, which prevented further progress, as the cattle could not be 

across it. This was ovideutly the upper Mporogomo, which drains the 
wouthern slopes of the Elgon and flows to the Nile ‘The Wakenje live un it, ie 
villages built on piles. On the return to ‘Taveta, the usual roote was followed over 
the Mau plates: (where the traveller saffered mach from the cold), and post Lakes 
Nakuro avd Nafrasha to Machako’s Moch difficulty was experienced from swollen 
streams. Tho additions made by the traveller to our knowludge of the zoology of 
Raat Africa are said to bo romarkable. 


The Country East of the Victoria Nyanza.—dwing to tho death of Dr. 
G. A. Visehor shortly after his retarn from his expedition of 1885-800 for the relief 
of Dr. Junker, the complete geographical results of the journey were not at the 
time published, a preliminary pketch-map only being given in Pefermunn’s 
Mitteilungen lor 1838. ‘The same journal now issues amap on the large scale of 
1: 750,000, embracing the country to the east and north-east of the Victoria Nyanza 
as fares 37°40 E. long, in which the resulta of the travoller’s surveysare lald down, 
acoumpanied by extracts from his journals (1896, Nos. 2 and 2). Fora considerable 
portion of the country to thir eaut of the lake, Dr. Fischer is still our only authority 
(pending the publication of the resulta of Herr Neumann's journey), and as the map 
embxiliow lao the surveys of other travellers within the region, Its publication, 
cannot fail'to be tmefat, Jt is compiled by Dr: Bruno Hrasenstein. 


The Country North of Timbuktu.—Sowe detalis respecting the country 
vorth and north-east of Timbukty, derived from information collected by the French 
military stalf (Comptes Hendus, Paris Goog. Soc, 1896, p. 62), add a Uttle 1 our 
knowledge of the vast onexplored region east of Lenx’a route, On the direct route 
to Atauan, followed by that traveller, the country is entirely devoid of water, the 
only variety being imparted by eand-dunes covered with «touted mimosss A 
little to the nast, however, there are wells at In Alahi and Bu Jeblha, the last o 
olay-built tawny lke Timbuktu, and this route is therefore to be preferred, Mabeuk, 
to the north-east, cun be reached bya slightly circuitous route, Abandantly provided 
with water throughout, and the region traversed ls known as Hessiane, or “the 
wella” Although no European hae yet made use of thie route, the information is 
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cousiderrd reliable, ay it war obtained. direct from nomaile who are constantly 
traversing the diatrivt. 

M. Fonreanu’s Journey in the Sahara —Undeterrel by the difficultive 
encoutttered oa his former journeys (of: Journal, vol. iv. p. 65), this edventurous 
traveller has this winter renswel |ils attempt to penetrate southwards through the 
ooutitry of the Axjer Tuareg (Comptes Reedus, Paris Grog. Soc, 1895, 7,45). The 
furthest point reached (abatit 27° 50° S’) was apparctitly harily an advance au that 
of last year, bat a vonsideralile extint of new ground wad traversed en rowle, and 
the astronomical and magnotio obserrations and geolozical researches are Ijkely to 
yield good resulta The traveller has also brought back numerous photograple, 

The Congo Railway.—The Mouremeat (ographique reproduces (November 
3, 1895) 4 letter written by Pire de Hert, a missionary on the Conyo, deacribiug « 
journey Gn the completed section of tha Congo railway, and giving an idea of the 
further progress mado up to July of last year, He spoake with admiration of the 
difficulties which have been overcome in its constriction, and the engineering 
thecessitated by the satore of the country and the effects of the heayy raina of the 
hot season. At the time of writing trains were running regularly overy two days 
betwoun Matadi aud Konge, the timé ocoupied being from 8 to Sf hours, The 
figures given for tha munth of July, 1894, for this section are: 240 passengwrs, 19: 
tous of merchandise, and 15,041 france receipts, A large-scale map of the tne of 
tho railway os far ae Kiorpesse, and reproductions of photographs showing point» 
of interest on ite route, accompany thé articla, 

Sand-dunes and Winds on the South-West African Const,—A note by 
H. 0. Wilmer, clearly explaining the relation which exiute between the sand-dunes 
on the coast of South-West Africa and the local wind-currents, was read before 
the South African Philosophical Society 20 far back as 1850, but hus only lately 
beey printed in the Tyansactions of tho Society (vol. v. part i}, Having shown 
how the strip of desert along the cosst, due 16 absence of rain, itself promotes the 
conditions whith led to ite formation by generating d. the suinmer months u 
south-west wind, which drives back the rain-clouds ap further to the east, 
the writer explains the formation of the dunes by the rush of air datins the winter 
tnontha from the colder regions of the interios, to fill the vacuum cautied by the rhe 
of heated alr from the surface of the desert. ‘This east wind carries with it enormou» 
quantities of aand resulting from the disintegration of the desert surface, which it 
depasita on the coast fo the form of dunes or sandbanks, when it meets the current 
of colder, danser alr from the sea. Under the combined action of the south-westerly 
anid easterly winds, the dunes gradually advance towards the north. They hever, 
however, pass the mouth of the Swakop river, at hae been lately remarked by Dr. 
Dove, aa the annual rmih of water carries out the accumulating sand into the sm, 
‘The Khuisih does st every year send) down aufllclent water to clear oul its bed, 
and in consequence has, in course of time, ahifted {ta mouth from Sandwich harbour 
to Walfidh bay, « distance of 30 miles, as evinced by the old wilt bod, with roote and 
stoma of reads and footyzints of elephants and rhinoceros, wiilch iy seen beneath 
anid hetween the dines. 


The Geological Antillia—The position ami arrangement of island groupe in 
the was near continental shores have frequently suggested 4 resemblance te 
partially submerged mountain chains, Inno case is this resemblatice more striking 
than in the bold eeuwand curve of the Weet Indies, running in a row of peaks from 
North to South America A recent number of the Geological Magazine (No, B64, 
October, 1894) contains an absitact of @ paper rend by Tir. J. W. Spencer to the 
Ametiran Geological Society, an the restoration of the Antillesn continent. He 
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founded his argument, net on the mountain. peaks, but on the submerged valleye 
which have been revealed by the careful svandings of the United States surveying- 
ships in the Gull of Mexico and Caribbean Sea, ‘The submarine valleys have been 
grouped into systems, which in all cases connect with the existing Jand-valleys of 
the gontinent. ‘These, in Dr. Spencer's opinion, are the lower ends of river-callone 
which crouse the evsstal slopes and terminate in the bays of the continental masa. 
‘These hollows. must have originally been se high above sea-level as they now are 
leop helow it, if the anthor’s theory of their origin is to be acooptes; and he procesds 
to trace gut the steps of the anbsidence which have carried them down to form the 
Hottem. of the Caribbean Sea. The drainage of the anclent Antillean oootinent unt 
have been, on. this theory, almost entirely to the weet, there being only two or 
three long valleys on the eastward side of the Windward mass. The plyeical 
changes correspond to and explain the distribution of mont of the marine fauna of 
the locality ; but the Sea of Honduras appears to be somewhat intractable, forming 
an. exception to the general theory, 





OBITUARY. 
Lord Aberdare. 
By Sir Gixonce Tavasan Gowvrm, xic.a.a. 

Hexuy Averix Bayon was born in 1815, at the commencement of the Jong peace ; 
and, although the latter hulf of hie lifs witnessed repeated outbreaks of the inter- 
Bational joalousies of Europe, ho remained to the end unshsken in the hopes 
prevalent duting his earlier manhood. If fears were expressed before him that 
France would force a war upon. thiy country, he would say that he had heard that 
prophecy for seventy years, and if he were spared till it were verified, he belioved 
bo might attain double that age, Yet be approved of preserving pence by pre- 
paring for war. His strong affection for France dated from his boyhood, when he 
resided thery for six years. It was the period when the Napoloonio legend was at 
ite height; and, encyclopmdic as was Lord Aberdare’s literary knowlodge, 1 doubt 
whether, to tho Inat, any publioationa yielded him more interest than these which 
threw fresh light on the life of Bonaparte, Biography was, indeed, the favourite 
mental recreation of his later years, 

Mr, Bence's career in Parlinsment and the Cabinet is rather a matter for history 
than for this brief notice, But the loss of hiv seat for Merthyr, which be had 
represented from 1852 to 1868, deserves remark. It wae mainly dus to his 
uncompromising opposition to the principle of tha tallot. His frank and coura- 
geour nature was averse from concoalment of soy kind; and, in common with 
many of the hightst minds of that time, ho feared lest « spirit of dooeption might 
be encouraged amongst the electors. In the days of restricted autfrage, the use of 
® vote was generally regarded more asa trust for the community and less aa an 
individaal right, than at yrwesnt. Tt is characteristic of the rare openness of mind 
which distinguished Lord Aberdare throughout his life that, at » later date, he 
became convinced of the necessity—as a protection frou: popular violence—of the 
Very measure which had cust him hin seat, From 1862 {0.1868 he had filled in 
turn the yosts of Uniler-Secretary of State at the Home Office, and Vice-President 
of the Council. Soan after bis defeat at Merthyr he was returned for Renfrew- 
thire,and became Home Secretary until 1873, when he was raised to the peerage, 
andl exchanged his office for that of Prosident of the Council, which he held till the 
cluse of bie political career in 1874- His only serious tninbap, during bis long 
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tenure of the unthaukful office of Home Secretary, wes the failure ty pass his 
Licensing Bill, which not a few political opponents have since regretted. Seven- 
téen years later, an elaborate and remarkable tribute to the meriis of that mvensure: 
was paid by the late Loni Randolph Churchill in the House of Commons, on 
April 29, 1890, and was received with general cheers, 1! can only quote the 
following short jusmees “The sight hon. gentleman, the present Lord Aberdare, 
when he waa Home Secretary as Mr, Bruce, introduced a Bill fur the comprehensive 
reform of the licensing awa, which, L greatly regret to say, Ind to no result, It 
was produced by him in « speech of great power, and, curiously enough, it wae 
received by the House with great approval, I am not old enough &) recollect, au! 
Thave not bees able to asceriain, tho precise enuses which lei to the precipitase 
abandoument of that Bill. Bus it was abandoned owing to the party feeling of 
she time, and considerable unpopularity acceaed to the Government, very anjastiy 
I think, for having introdused thir Bill” 
Lord Aberdare became « Fellow of thn Geographical Society in 1859, At the 
Anniversary Meeting of 1850, the jubilee yesr ef the Society, he was elected 
firat time, and, with the exception of one year, continued to hoki 
that office until 1887. Although he was thim conipellud to retire by the multiplicity 
wf public clalme on hia energies, which advancing age made it every year more 
difficals for him. to meet, his close connection with the Socioty, as-a joint trustee 
with Sir John Lubbock, did not cease untill hie death, on February 25 last, a few 


Scelety, conjointly with the late Sir Henry Layard and Mr. Jolia Ball, at the 
International Geographical Congress at Venice—a congenial duty, apart from the 
service to geomapliy; ax Sir Henry Layard, who had taken up his residence in 
Venice since 1880, waa a close friend of more than forty years’ standing. It will be 
remenmibored that: Lord Aberdare’s latest Hterary work was:a delightful *Tutw- 
dactory Notice” to the new edition published last Christmas of Sir Henry Layard's 
‘Early Adventures in. Persis, Sosians, and Babylonia! Lord Aberdare’s remarks 
im the Internationa! Congress, made at the opening meeting uf the semion of the 
Ttoyal Geographical Society in November, 1881, are especially interesting at thir 
present moment, when the hopes which be: then expressed that the Congress would 
before long meet in Loudon, are on the point of being tealixed. The weighty reasons 
he gaye for this desire would suffer from abridgement, an) T must therefore: refer 
those interested to the /roverdings of the Society. 

Lord Aberdare conaidesed hineself fortunate in having, during the whole term 
of his office, two active coadjutorw as hor. secritaries—the present lresilent amd 
Mr. Preshfiell, His tenure of tho chair covered the ititermiting period of the 
incubation and outbrosk of the European occupation of the Dack Continent, 
which, aa the leust-kmown quarter of the globe, hae perhaps farniuhed the most 
extensive and interesting field for exploration during this century ; while the inter- 
sational struggles involved in the “ scramble for Africa.” aroused a degree of public 
attention which purely scientific research does not always command. His fire 
evening in the chair (November, 1880) was on she occasion of Mr. Jueeph ‘Thomson's 
Paper on the Society's Hast African Expedition, and during thy following seven 
years Africa was continually in the foreground. As a geographer, ho always 
indisted that knowledge has no nationality, and he terminated his annual address 
of May, 1882, with same striking remarks on this point, concluding with the 
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characteristin sutence, * Loug may there be Robif«, Serpa Pintes, and Nachtials 
to dispute the bighest honours we can confer with the Gills, Leigh Suuths, and 
irks of our native land.” 

Bat outside the walls of the Society, ho was not willing that his native lead 
should be qutatripped in the work of civilizing x new continent ; and, on this ground, 
he accepted the chair of the Niger Company, which waa expressly offered to him as 
the Presilent of the Geographical Society. Hin interest in the Niger enterprise did 
hot slacken with advancing yours, but grow with bie strengthening conviction of the 
Gold of usefulnesa that it opened up, The point of view from which he always 
regarded it was expressed In a letter written on November 3 last, in which, after 
speaking of * the truth of Burke's pathetic saying, ‘ What shadows we are and what 

pwe purme!’™ he added,“ and yet wot wholly so, if no amall part of our 
purmuit le the good af millions uf our felluw-craatures, ss I iknow outs to be.” 

Lord Aberdare’s life-long work in conection with questions of education, other 
than geographical, was too extensive for detailed notice here, but a brief reference 
tuust be madé to the foundation of a university for Walesa. ‘To his excessive 
exertions in completing this work, of which he had tees the moving spirit, and to 
bie anxious labours a» Chairman of the Royal Commission on the Aged oor, may 
bo aitribated the sudden breakdown of his health. He was elected unanimously oa 
the first chancellor of the new aniversity, and bis investiture wns fixed for the 
present month. Probsbly no statesman of this century bay taken a leading part in 
many aod diverse public movements for theadvantage and cleration of the human 
mace. Nor was his detestation of injustice aud needless suffering displayed ouly 
within this limit; for he was, during fiftern years, President of the Society for the 
Vtevention of Cruelty to Animals, and unly advancing age compelled him, in 1893, 
to resign in favour of H.RHL the Duke of York. 

Great inteliectcal power and moral excollencies command respect, but do not 
eceseazily invite affection, Lond Aberdare's sympatbetic and gunial nature was 
irresistible to those with whom he wna in frequent contact. He knew oot only how 
to-elicit the contidence and affection of the humblest neighbours of hia Welah home, 
but how to bridge over the wider gulf between age aod youth; for hia own heart 
always temainud young, and thongh this is not the place to touch on the sabject of 
his family relations, 1 may, perhaps, esy that he had in perfection Vart d'étre grand 


pir. With auch « rare combination of gifts, it way only natural that his noble life 


should be crowned with— 


“That which should nocompany old uge, 
Au honour, love, nbedieoce, troops of friends." 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Supposed Discovery of Brazil by the Portuguese in 1447. 
‘Tas aubject interests me doubly, a« an important question of gooxrmphieal hlstury, 
ad # fesciusting one of historical evidence, May I be allownd to say bow it strikes 
rat, on the materiale as yet before us # 

First, if, on his reture from Londun, Biaseu beard at Lisbow that an leland which 
fw had hypothetically inserted in hie map to the west of Spain had been found to 
be anihentic, ¢ f4 very likely that he would make a now to that effect at the 
bottom of the map, Se far I agree with the President, But Pianca would not 
ave accompanied his note by the drawing if an island. He could not have been 
Ulitsd ta the fot that, by ao duing, ha would tempt poop.c to thluk tha. the idand 
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seas Where he had draws it, of at lewst a near to that place as the want of more 
roo in the map to the southwurd and westward permitted. , 

Secondly, Bianco's note appears to tell us that the islacd i» 1500 miles further 
wat than he has drawn it, whichis a littl: to the west of south from Cape Verde, 
and not very far frons thut «ape But it must wot be aeumed that the sote 
excluiles his having believed it te be also further south than he had drawn it. If 
such was his belie!, we should expect that, after “distant to the west 1500 miles," 
he would write, *and tothe south so many milena” Ani {t ia very likely that he 
did #0, In the line which the President suggests has probably been cut off. But if 
Le did not, bis note, though brought to au end by want of space, waa, on Mr. Yule 
Oldham's view, correct as far ad It went. On the other hand, if Bianco meant that 
the inland was 1500 miles wost of tho Strait of Gibraltar, tho note as it #tands would 
he 60 obviously mislesding that he could seurcely have failed to extend it over the 
inap by adding two words, “from Gibraltar," 

When Herreta's statoment, that Cotumbue in 1498 know of an affirrustion by 
King Jobin of Portugal that there was a continent to the southward, tx added to the 
above cunsideraticns on Bianco's map, it appears ty me that the balance of evidence 
is ot present considerably in favour of a Portuganse discovery of Brazil between 
1446 and 3448. (alv&o's story, with its mention of the Strait of Gibraltar as the 
point of departure for thw uowilling voyage, may or may not refer to the ean 
event, I Isy ne stress on it. 


3, Chelios Embankment, March 5, 1595. 


J. Wesvtace 





Lake Mucru- 

In tho Monthiy Record of the Geographical Journal fur November, 18H, 1 
#ee, under the beading, “A Visit to Mwora,” somm notes of a recent journsy te that 
luke by Mr, Crawfard. I¢ is stated by thia geatleman that the Luspola river has 
two mouths into Mweru, aud the votes roferred to remark that in my map only one 
is shown, * although onrlier maps supposed two divided by Kial island." The earlier 
map teferred to is, 1 presame, my own ekotch-msp, which appearnd with the account 
of my firet journey to Mwern {n 1890. No previous map, that I am aware of, 
tuppoeed two mouths to the Luapula. Tho statement that the Luapula had 
possibly two mouths foto Mweru was made by me ic 1390, on the strength of 
uative information. On my sevnd journey, however, in 1802, | thoroughly explored 
the lower course of the Luapula, before ite eutrance into Mweru, and was compelled 
to uhow that my previous enpposition waa wrong. Neodless to aay, 1 should not 
have done this without very careful investigation. 

The south shore of Mweru is meroly beach thrown up by the lake, hacked by 
au eaupmous extent of marshes, through which the Luapala flows in one large 
cloarly defined course. I can state without hesitation that. thie river bas only 
one mouth tuto the laka, as I-not only coasted along the south shore-of the Mweru 
twice, and both stcended and descended the Luapula by boat, bat also explored 
several large inlets from the lake into these marshes, and found each one to be a 
cul-de-sac. From some of them, however, it is possible to rach the river in native 
canoes, by pashing them through the marshes, but ina boat I found this to be 
imponable. Doubtless Mr, Crawfurd bas been informed Wy natives that the inlet 
he speake of communicated with the Luapala, aud very probably it does so, but it 
is ia no way a mont of the river. 

‘The same notes ale tnention * five islands” ay lying east of the Lugpola mouth. 
‘The bench 1 have referred to is brokes in several places by inlota, atid at ite back it 
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has marshes. ‘Io this exient, therefore, one might call theese -ploces of ‘beauls 
“lilands” ‘There ly, however, only one true island (which cau be clroumbavigated} 
is. Mworu—AT/in, 

‘The Kilwa chief spoken of as“ Shimba,” ja Simba (‘a tion”), one of Atdaliuh 
bite Suliman's lleutensuts, 

“Va Shila” is doubtless « mistake for We-Chilwa (the people of Chilwa vr 
Kilwa). No poople bat those of Simba live at the south-west end of Mweru. 

Possibly there may te some Afrioan language in which “Mweru” meane 
“white,” ax stated by Mr, Crawfuni; but this is the universal word in Lundy, 
Tiawa, and the adjacent countries, for “lake.” It takes the place of the word 
“nyapja used furthor eset. 


Zomba, British Veutral Africa, Jouusry 15, 188%. 


Arum» Saaurs. 





MEETINGS OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
SESSION 1894-95. 


Special Meeting, February 18, 1895.—Ciewurnrs R. Maugnas, Esg., 0.0, 
¥.ns,, President, in the Chair. 
‘The Paper rad was -— 
“Joumey to the Pamirs and the Sources of the Oxu."” By the Hon, G.N 
Curxon, xr, 


Afternoon Technical Meetingn Friday, February 22, 1805,—Ciratsys 
KR. Mansuam, Esq, (.8,, v.25. President, in the Chair, 
1. “A New Conmesphere.” By W. B Blaikie. 
2. “An Instrument for showing the apparent Diurnal Motions of Celestiad 
Bodies.” By It. A. Gregory, rina. 
%, “A Graphic Method for showing the Duration of Daylight.” By Lieut. 
Carlyon Bellaire. 


Soventh Ordinary Meeting, February 25, 1895,—Cuxmexts R. Manxnan, Eso , 
ot, 1n8,, President, in the Chair. 

Exsorioss.—Alerunder Dirine; Morgan Igautias Fiancane, MBS; Cuptain 
K. D, faffan, R.E.; Gordon Wl Miller: Dr, John Murray; C. Guy Pym: 
Sunyoon-Captain 7. BR, Roberta, 

The Paper read. was -— 

“British New Guinea.” By Sir William Macgregor, xu 

The Pareiwerr said: 1 am sure the Fellows of this Society will bear with vory 
great regret the ead news I have received from Sir Henry Howorth of the death of 
our old President, Lord Aberdare. He was for five years President of this Society, 
and filled thie chair always with guniality, always with kindness and great ability. 
Yor myself I ean unly asy 1 have tu regrets very old friend, for whom I have had 
a deep regard and estecin. I have to report that the aubeeriptlons are coming in foe 
the International Geographical Congress; that the Mshtnongers Compony have just 
nt a subscription of 100 guiness, and the Salters Company have also subscriber! 
I tako thie opportunity of aunotncing that on May 20 we shall Lave « speciui 
meeting to commemorate the fiftlerh anniversary if the departure of Sir Jotm 
Pranklin’s expedition, which will subsequently be cotumemorated on June 4 by the 
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Senttigh Goographical Society, that boing the day when Sir Jolin left the Orkavye. 
1 would also announce that on the day of the anniversary the Society will huld i: 
wire, A ht heen ee Piccadilly, 


Eighth Ordinary Meeting, March 11, 1895.—O.euents BR. Marcus, 
0.8, ¥.8.S., President, in the Ohbair. sta 


Exrcrioss.—Major C, McGuire Bate, B.E.; George William Capel; Fioe- 
Admiral Philip Colom; Captain Charles Orutelley (Leinster Reyivnent) ; Samuel 
Garman ; Sir Henry Howorth, ROLE, PRS. MP; Joke Grant Langlands; 
Cuptain Frederick Eyre Lawrence (Ride Brigade); Willy Rickmer Rickmers; 
Arthur Ruddiaden ; Samual Wells: AW F, Willoughby. 

The Paper read. was -— 

“Three Years’ ‘Travelling and Fighting on the Upper Congo.” By: S. L. Hinde 
(Oaptaitey in the Belyian Service). 

Decry uy Soi Hexny Rawstrsson, Lau Amenvane, aso Sui BH. Bowntiny. 

The Parsugst sald: This evening Iwast open our proceedings by» reference: 
to the heavy leases that the Society has fust sustained. 

In Sir Honry Rawlinwon ond Lord Aberdare our Society has lost two of the 
best-of onr Presidents, 

Sir Henry received the gold medal fifty-five years ago foruxploring Kiruzistan, 
ind he had deena Pellow for more than fifty years, While atill working in the 
Held of eastern research ho sent home valuable papers to us on Kbuzistan, oo the 
sito of the Atropateniaun Kcbatana, ami on the comparative geography of 
Afghanistan, for even in the midst of bis anxiety as Resident at Kamiahaz, during 
the first Afghan war, be did not forget the interests of our Society. 

Ho retumed to England a ripe geographical acbolar, rauowned for his Assyrian 
researches, and us the discoverer of tho Behisttin Inscription, whioh may be con- 
sidered almost ax much a geographical as a hiatorical inseription. Sir Henry came 
nm our Connell in 1830, and ecatinsed on it almost without intermission until 1893. 
During the long period that Sir Roderick Murchison was President, we received 
several papers from Sir Henry Rawlinson on subjects connested with Persia and 
Central Asis, He was a constant uttetidant at otir nemetings, and « very active 
member of our Council, He frequently jolued in discussions oa the subjects with 
which he was best acquainted, and sometimes bo enchained the attention of his 
wudience by pouring out fresh geographical illustrations from the depths of his great 

clothed in all the charms of 4 clesr voice and 4 gual delivery. 

I remember that during Sir Roderick Murchisun’s loog Ulnese he several tines 
taid to me that Sit Henry Rawlineon should take his place, and that he considered 
him to be the most sultable man for his sacoesanr, and [ aseared him of my cou- 
vietion that all the Pellows of the Scclety wore unanimously of the same opinion. 

As our President, Sir Henry Rawlinson did honour to this chair by his great 
knowledge of eastern geography, and his unequalled acquaintance with the 
historical geography of Persia and Gonten! Asia. He presided with great ability 
and never-falling tact; while hile charming reevptions and the heepitalities of 
Sit Henry and Ledy Bawlinson in Charles Street will never be forgotten by 
those who enjoyed them. 

Of late years advancing age hee obliged hin to absent himeelf from bi- 
accustomed place in this hall. He has been much mised, and more than ance J 
bave publicly expressed my regret at his enforced abeence. Tho very last time [ 
saw bim, however, he told ma that he hoped to beable to. he with ms when the 
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weather was warmer. [hiv can never bt now, He passed away fall of-years and 
uf well-leserved honours, and rexrotted by none more than-by his old geographical 
friends. 


The death of Lord Aberdaro has also been a source of deep regret among Fellows 
of the Society. He was an admirable President, taking a deep interest in thi 
work, and always conrtevus, genial, and warm-hearted. We have to thank my old 
friend. ond master, Lord Northbrook, for having suggested Tord Aberdare to 
preside over ws, and fur having persaaded hin: to accept the nomination, For 
Lond Aberdare felt diffidence respecting bis fitness, although, as all well know, he 
certainly bad no ciuse for any such feeling. I cannot resist reading an extract of 
4 private lorter from lord Aberdare, in which he says, “ My connection with the 
Secioty has been to me one of unmixed pleasure, and overything has been done, by 
40 one mote than yourself, to make tteo, But one anid all have done their best to 
enable mo to perform the duties of tho office as well na ane not o muster of 
gxography could hupo to do.” 

It isu great pleasure sow to be able to reflect that Lord Aberdare retired with 
thin kindly feeling towsrds us ali, He certainly left behind him a very warm 
feeling of gratitude for his good services, and of affection for himsell, 

We ales have to regret the loss of Sic Edward Bunbury. He was not often to 
be sven amonget us of late years; but he was well known to us, amd appreciated aa 
the author of one of the most valuable geographical works that has appeared in 
this country during the contury. 


Technical Mexting, March 16, 1895.—C:awents R. Manga, Esg., 0.11, 
p.2.8., President, in the Chair, 
The Paper cond waa :— 
“The Palmontological Vividenoo aa to the Age of the Atlantic.” By Dr, J. W. 
Gregory. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 
Additiona to the Library. 
By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc. Librarian, R.G.8. 
Tux of noune and the adjectives derived from them are 
the 
cabyel indents the See ae one cationic, Geographioal 
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Austris—Dalmatia, Abinigd B.S. Hongrolee G. 23 (1894): 16-29. 
Arte, Heole dalmate nol Quariero. [By Prof. L Crink.j 


: 
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Bay of Biscay—Currenta. B.S.G. Commerc. Hordeaus 18 (1895): 45-52. 
porate es hy baie le SaintJean-de-Lor Par 8. de 


A continuation of the work carrie on.on the Bay of Biscay by M. Himtroux. 
Brackmann's Guides, — 
Hrqekmann’s Ulustrated Guides. Munich: A. Hruckmann, Loudon: 

Asher Ox Slee 7g x 5. Mayo md Mgstrations 
Nos. 2-4. Venico, of spe seg nha Tranalated by J, Albert Swallow. 


1885. Pp. xiv. and 332 
Now 7-7. Conk and thedsba et Olen Mes bat (iirard. Pp, G4. I’rive Set. 
Pree Fea ae Menennyerias uatrea, By Prof. Dr. Kari Jilg, 


NaI, Varo od ts ueighbouring dati By Just Fischer. Pp. 32, 


oe aa tee Son Heeb maid the svigthouring district, By Prangeix Girard 
Nou 20-37. Nate Satemters Nuremberg: J, P. Baw’sehe Book-Shop. Pp 
No 49. a Be ee eiaboaee fous Wank Pp. 56. Price td. 
Presented by Mewzrs, Asher & Coe. 
‘These gaides aro well ¢xecuted, and should prove attractive to tourivta. 
Alpine J. 17 (1895); 328-251, Preabfivid. 

Corsica Revisited, A Note Uy Douglas W. Freaiifleld. 

Corsica. Richardson. 
Oorsicn, Notes on a recent visit. With a Map of the Forests and Mines 
of Corson. By Ralph Richardson. [Reprinted from the Scottish Geo. 
freien! Mapasien Sx Ouasber, 1x04.) Size 10x Ch, pp. (08), Presented 


Mr. Richardson has supplemented paper ited sethadprrerse tangy 
Cursdianballeds and s:ntesoon of photog rates ofthe poctnat Conte be 5 


France—The Vosges. 
Les Movtagnne de Fra Les Vooges- Fraipont. Paris: HL 
noe wot duterd ; 1895 >} Stselig'c Ko il aed aoe Titustrationas, 
je. 


sang ia Sgn tae eer aaet ofthe Vena. SOE = easeneaeNt 


shina runes Z. ten. Hrdh, hap etoap bee 0-474 
aa a 2 5 Wi A 15h. 
Vou De De Thester G tiopk Skaphos With Map and Plates, ch 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Astronomy. 


Ell Orbita: their distinctive mechanioal elmractoristios and 

bie origin, Dy Menry Larkin Lendon = tides ghey toned 

* 3d. pp. 16, IMbeatrationn Price ln Presented by the Author, 

Carcacmuters. Gantiar. 
Le Serrive Clirononitriq ue & 1'Obsertatolee de Genten o¢ les connoure de 
reéglaco de le Clase d'industrie et dv Commence de le Gooidti dew Arte de 
pc Syst erase: Nr alg wasnt aati Ngee 


pour les chronumities We poche. Gautier. 

Aart Sorachard, 104 Bo Uh x Oh, pp. aii and 173  ilied 
Climate and Biologioal Distribution. National G. Ifvy, 6894): 22-288, ‘Merriam, 
eieh, Sie newt tol of the Geegraphic Distribution of Terrestrial 
Animals Pianta Anunal Addree by Vice-president Dr C. Hart 

Merriam, With Mape 
This will be notived in the Monthly Record, 


Goodssy. 
der Schriff: “Die Erforsch der Intennitae Lan 
Saves tacts a vae waned oy aes 


a 
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Gegonstand gomeimumer Arbeit dee Kulturvalker, von Helmect (Kyl. 
Gea do 5 pal emery oa Gittingen, Jani 184)" Size Th x 4h, PP 
Prewented by the Author. 

Geologioal acer Reyer. 
sae Sater grad nad ars. ag ne? edt ae mit a 


ii 


Tt Hels Expilanse tts TV. Heft. - Methoden und Apparato, Letpal 
Size 9 x 6, pp 22. Plates Presented by the A yt 
Piofeseot Reyor hore studies the rupture of wtrata breaking under strest and yives 
am account of lis experiments, with numerous EHlostrations of the reeulte, He polate 
ont thmt accurate gendetin poarirragd pa Orig ditect tho changes of surface ly fn 
progress whieh rveult from the yielding of strata throuzh acoumulating stresses. 


Indian Ocean. Meinardus 
Beitrage sur Kerintnias der klimatieebon Vorbiltuisse des nordbstlichen 
hells dee Iniiisehen Ovens. I ral-Dissertation zur 
er Doktormiirde von dor Whilesophlschen Fukoltt der 
Willielins- Universitit | in Berlin . .. von Wilhelm Meinardus. 
ap tery res & Lesser, 1804. Sire 11h x 9, pp 4S and xx, Presented by 

" 

This Uewie la esvermwangedvelied ay aah oars of observations collected by German 
ships in the north-eastern part of tho Indian Ovean, but Dr. Meinardus has alec 
; pra tne malas He ha» et & barite ot — showin oe ye 
reyuency 0 teen nts oom pass, is average or 
pire yp Ap odianorbmneypr sent ological generalizations, 

Land Form:. 

Emmige Bemerkungen zo Ponok’s very Yam ver Enloberiliche. Von 
Prof. Dr, Ferdinand Iiwl, (Separat-Abdiuck gus den Verhandlupgen 
der k. &. geolog. Reicheanstalt, 180), Nr. 17 u. 18, When, 1884, Size 
10) &% 7h, pp (20). Presented by the Author. 
af Penck’s work on the of the Barth's surface, 
copasbanignt ths contioms Stating with tectonic aati 
Latitude Changes 
On the variatinn of tatitude at Waikiki, nour ad 0 ty ae 


ternational Geoletic Assoclation, 
[From the U8. Groth hind Csedette Besos Bases wats hg Pat tee. 
58-159.) With DNogrowme. 


Latitnds Changes, BA. Emp, Sei, Bt. Petarstnerg 35 (1804): 245-256. Trancf, 
Sur lee lola dew variations des latitudes tarrestres d's: les olservationx 
tales au grand cercle vertices! de Poulkewo. Par A. rauof, 


Latitude Changes. = 81.4, Imp. Sci, St, Peterelurg 36 (1894); 545-557, Nyréa. 
Variations de la lutitude de Poulkovo chaery «au grand cercle verticale 
dans les années 1882-05, Par ML Nyrén. (Aveo deux planebos) 


Latitude Obauges. 8. A. Imp. Sel. Bt. Peteroburg 35 (1994): 659-G82. Kostinsky. 
Sur les veriations de ta yr soot eat ntrmtioshtre, her an id inatra- 
meut des passages, dtabli duns le premier verti! Par S Kostinaly. 
(Avec une planchs), 

Tho last of these papers deals with observations maile since 1890. 


Latitude Changes, 
1m the variation of latitade at Rockville, Mi., ae determinel from obssr- 
fen le apr tat dpe Be hoe jon with 
{From the US Const and Geodetic Survey 
Reet tec ane Part ti, pp 3-51.) With Diagrams. 
Latitade Determinations. Fowler. 


Determination of latitude by obeervatiine In the Prime Vertical. Ry 
‘Thomes Walker Faviez, Pest President Victorian Institute of Survevors. 


Read before the Inatitute September 28,1804 Size 8. Plate. 
Preeeatad by the Author. Fis Shp 
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Latitude Determinations. Guarduosi. 
Sul progress faith iit Galle Actroscenta nog tcy nella Ooleninesins ir 
apr mad yee Op oe ery remains grt canes Federive 
tuardocel. Attl del Se gy veoh oy ars oy iar Totnes erat in 
femora, 1882 Wels i part 194, Pp, 37-42, 
Febus BF (1895) - Bo-S4, 
Die Furtaohitte: dor Seonforshhung. Von Dr. Robert Sieger. Wion. 
A sduntnary of recent Limmotogion work. 
Buthasan. 


See ee of A) hetie T ong peoiall met 

notin 
Te the i" Prisma e at ey c ci he ing 
Se ter F rag ttn Smerd or Be rae) "Sine 


x Sh, pr (20) hip the Author. 
Temperature of Boil, Water, and Air. Ub copraebag 1h, 
Reseed af « fries of thx Lechaten ou Sbeheheul: in: re! » Hygienn, 
Betivares: Arsh A Tet fom, rt Hl the Jouroal 

av.) Rize BE x 5}, pp. (15). Preeented by the 


Mountain Pulls, Cow From the Cmfemporary Rervime, 
Dreembert, 1894. tle Prete y 

Nautical Almanac. —— 
The American Epbomerix and Nantien! Almanac for thy hi’ 1807, 
Mi pue edad Burean of Equipment, 1894. Sire 10) x 74, pp. vill. and 


Pia ieee — 
The Nauticon] Alzmaoae and Astrovosiieal Ephemeris for the 1898, 
Faw tha) Matidien: of: tha Boral Osersneiy_ at Gren eiek- Alew part t. 
(cotitalning aaoly portions ax aro essontial for Navigatiy mi) Lowlon: Eyre 
and Spettiswoade, rk, torts esataienns af yay wep re ee ak 
Lords Commissioners of 


and B06. 

phy. D'Albertis 
Coron Ve teavigations da diperta poses vulidamente conutribulee alle studio 
ar Geegmtin grr det wari « dol laghi, Meluaiona dol Cap 2 A 
Albertis. Atti del Primo Congress Geogrutlcee Haliaue tenato in 

acs 1802. Vol. ik pert i, Genow, 1894, Sine 10 x 7, pr. 72-02. 

Dickson. 
on ph | juvestigations curried ont on boanl ELMS, Jackal, 
Ee By it N. Deckers, (From the Annual Report of the Fishery 
Sear for Scotland 1900)" Size 1x 6. pp F448) Slope Presented by 


the Author. 
This will be noticed eleowhere, 
ate ryt Debra. 
meszi promiiovern te exploraxiont : 
dalle cooperseione che | p ste Mamita ie aiparia emt 
exnottiori, eec., potrebburo lo studio is, 
» del laghi. “Lveiogt hye ar Dolirn. at Primo on 

Val. vers 


Geran a tecoara tanto in Gumrra, 1892 
Pp. 18-07, 
0 


Eine hydsters ische Studie Swedeuborg’s. You Dr. Robert 
Wien: Se echarat ens Nochrichtan ther Geopbysik, Bd, -) ies 
ox 6, pp. 12 Prennted by the author. 
‘ Menaco. 
Sar Joe promitres cam volentitiquos Wo ta “ Prinotaso-Aiive.”” Note 
‘fu Prince Albert 1% Monaro, (Extenit doe Comptes Renduw ilo 
VAcaddmig doe Sctences, tal, 120, Jarivier, 1505, pyx 20-44.) Size Bt x O, 
yp. &. Presented by the Author. 
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Oceaucgraphy. Bouchetan. 
Sur-la, densité ot Palcalinite des our eT Ais et de Bam! Matiter- 
senée. Por M. J.-¥. Buchanan, (Batrall Rendus de 
VAocadémin dos Sciences.) Paris: even vile wt file [1593), Bize 
Wx 8, pps. 

Oceancgrapk y—Currents, Mathissen 
Lee Courante do la Mer et lear z Par lo Général Mathiosen. 


it de la Revue maritime et lale Octobre, 1894.) Partie: L, 
1895, Size 10 x 84, pp, 27, Presented by the Author, 
Magnaghi 


negli Strott dab Dardapelli # del Bostora 


C.R-119 (1894): 968-870, Thoulst. 
Lea vanes marines ol lour classification. Par M, J. 'Thonlet. 
Tho basis of olussifioation proposed ia the proportion of cluy to aund in the deposits 





Mediterranean. 
Berjohte der Commission fir Erforschang dee d+tlivhon aes 
Dritte Bettie as Jen Denkecbriftes der Kais.  Atadwois der 

Wissetechaften in Wien, Bd. isi.) Sadr podags Sizo 12x U4, 

a A 116, Mapsand Flaten Presented by 
some xoologioal pe pers, de fees tape sre ds a a 
Pela: sroaet- tthe Pola’e ex Rikon in 1808, £93, and a report on physinal observations by 
Profesmrs Lukech aml, Wolf, ittietrated by hatiymetrical odes and temperature 


Temperature. Mil 
Toe Clyde Sea Arca, Part 11L—Distribetion phan een Kekors wren is Bite 3 
Hobest Mill, Trews, H, Soe. Edi fag cae Son, 1 a? 


Tilnstrated by A summary of tho Saire Aa meerur in the Joursal, 
vl: iv, 1894, pp. rire ka se 


Del rileramento fototopogral Relazionn dell’ f PT 1. 

00. Cn 2 2 tin 

Atti del Primo Congresses Geogratico Italiano baer tn Gaerne 190m 
Vol, ii, port’. Genoa, 1894. Pp. 107-128. 


Geography. Aaunles J. 4 (1895) = 129-150, 
Les grandes lignes de la Géographio physique. Par M. A. do Lapparent. 
M. do Lapparent enforces the need of aye sy er ype gs py om 
trae geography on the Ines laid down Me Suess, emgg coy Davia; and 
vapeas yl oer Baan br val wre a consideration af the larger relations of 


River-terracee =P. Bewton nn Natuenl History 26 (1804) = 257-273, Dodge. 
ae ry ac Development of Alluvial Rivor-terraees, By RE. 


ee eisai ALG. Gea, Wien 87 (1894) = 711-725, Lens. 


Ent 
petit avearm ig Non Demat Lae. 
i para cp pod ih 

Mr. Lona treats of the earth-movi moro. Analogotie in its effects to 
the rel of the elion of wars Laat W Pap in hit be preme i have ovo 
loolood Livingatone had termites” tilling of 
pene obndbpesy vessel long befors Darwin's admirable olwers Ered ws 

earthworm had 
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Soils, Shaler, 
The Ovigin and Ni stare of aie nn tad Sita algal ary tu the 
woth Annual oport of te : Seamt tain oO A ag teot 
Size 11} x Spats aS ; 
An axcellent geography deaiing with tho churscter and forma- 
too iret canna tls ft thei logical nature, ae orizinntl sgaoster ns 
tnlite, gianial action, ote, afferied by plant and anienal Hite ‘Cerinin 


~prediraaertse, poplars serge rnp marine marshes, prairies, sun 
iiee-thansol? entedtiactan ‘ofthe @tibaaues Ot the mete gud shaslled of wath Ook Gee 


me 
A Description of the Method of xeouting Rapid or Reronnalssence 
thou, drawn up in the Intelligences vision, War Office By Major 
Tion, SL G. tay eset pec Size} » 4h, pp.s Presented dy 
the Director the Intelligence D. 
Sarveying- BESO. Re oraek 228-202 Caren. 
Tustruetions pour les Voyagenrs, Tar E. Caron, Licutenunt do Vaisseau. 
mpl eetsirosinodimie. Samp oredeny Yon # aétronomiculty, and making a general 
survey of tho route traversed between tho potuts. y 


Time-Standards. 

Noman del Tek, Ghosren Bian Aid, aot tien ogee 

Memoria del Dott Ginseppe Riochierl. Atti del Primo Con 

oy ae ens sth atin oa Vol, ti, part i. Fama Gane 
Underground Temperature. OL, 138 C184) = 1164-1167. Bolland. 

But lacermiseemont Sa Serres Rad counhen terrestres avec 20 prota: 

Peer wy Pet eee Note de M. Georges Rolland. 

many borings for aricaian wella in tho Sakura, the author Hodes 

Slus:honeelas leusuties 02” Gt 9" tae seeker oe ae ene Seas 
trast nt the tate of 1° Fabr. in 5? feet, and somntiaas tance rapidiye 


‘Wiad on Mountains Ln Globe 83 (1894) : 105-433, Chaix. 
Theoriy det Brises de Montagnt. Par M. tw Prof, finite Chaix, 


Professir Chatx siutes the two thtorios of the origin of tie diurnal and noctumal 
winds of mountain slopes slepes: Sy divest nest fa dloent Kenting, aed olnte Ouk the tapeetnnes 
of tore minute observations of a phadcunene in cedar to dacite: 


GENERAL 
Angio-Sexon Unity. 


Milne. 
The Fodaration of the Ragtish-epeaking fe PK ait Os aaa 
Grey. By Jamea Milne. From the Review, August, 


A Native A Folk-lore and . 
egg tog LBs ia, 1804. Sie 3h XS pp Os Pearmed 


ty Frracls Parry, Zeq. 


ete ag an resale 
— eed gegen and *Nahuatl;"" “The Taki, the 

Svaatinn, Sek the Crome Acorica;” “ Churnoteristirs of Amurioun Languages; wali? 

vonabulaly- of the Mentiocbe tioutet and oro reprintedt fam various journala. 


—_, 


Bight Eight Anthropstoria parmphitete (mainly American) Presented by 

deal with vyarione ithve rites, games, and of urt of 
(fm tase arg etelysierph ager Me, Waltor ewkes, Mr. A.M. 
Mr A. E. Douginas, Mee 2. Nattoll, Mr.J, G, Bourke, and Me, Stewart 


un 
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Raeiteaioee 06 vie Tdihi Wiens a. B epee Surgeon-Genera! 
: = ; r ; : 
Willan Gerard Mth Privately Printed, 1 Size Gf x 4S}, 
18h Moscoso: "Prasad sp aeiotien, = 4 § 
Dr, Don wae one of the Sepatce oe weed nied ger toy Topsites 
Fieet in 


855, and afier fort ho has printed an interesting extract from his log, with 
} ¥ an x it 
dilustrations af the Paltle fortress There ie « vivid account of the benbsrdment 


of 

Orisutalische B ie begriiidet vou August Milller, ... Bear- 
beitet von Dr. tees bekeene tem C34 von Dr. Ernst Kahn. 
VIIL Johrgang. Erstes Halbjatraboft. lin: Routher & Reichard, 
1895. Size v x 6, pp. 100. 

A Lee 
Dictionury pf National Biography. Edited hy Sidney Tec. Vol. x1, 
Myllar—Nicholls, London : Path: der & On, 1808. ” eine 1X 7, pp 
vi mm 452, Price 15x. 

Tho following names, more or legs of interest, appear amoug tip 
votives in the i volumes Robert Co apier (Lond Neplor of sagaate), by 
Colonel H.H. Vetch; Walter Neale, by Gordon Goodwin; and Thotnus Join Newbotd, 
by W. A. 8. Hewinn 
Dictionary. Lee. 
Dictionery.of National Biogra Editod Lew. Vol. xit 

Nichols—O'D vetoes A ready Plig . Size 10% 7, 
. wLanl 45 Price ihe 

The wing names of goons! SRN preg re Ray ae aso among the 
ee oe solame : Fraleslek Lewle Norden, by Warwick Wroth ; 

Norris, by the EL Manners Chichester: und Francie Oates, by G, ©. Bouse. 
Denteche Rundichan G. 17 (1894) = 138-139. Wolkenhauer. 
Heinrich Bruzech Von W. Wolkemhauer, With Portratt 


Biography—D'Entrecastencx. 8.5.17. Paris (isi): 208-409. Bulot. 
D'Entrocastenox, 1797-3795, Mar lo taron Hulot With Portraite and Map, 


M.de Hulot hers publishes the first rormplete tlogmphy of the famous Fronch 
navigator d'Entrecsteanx, all ous writers having contonted thomsclves with 
Reaenet tr oetnis oe in seurch of Lupérouss, The meiueolr le 
Wusteated by portraits, wa hay auhort bibjiogrsphy. 
Biography— Frere. Martinesas. 
The Lifo and Correspondene of Bir Burtle Frere, Pert., o.cte, nica, et 
By Ary Ey atrean ni yole ane R yon Murray, iis 8 Size ox a 
ral xt. ani t (vol. IL) wi 400. Maps, trails, amt 
Price 32, Presented by the I we 


ublisher, 
Ancther copy preeeuted by Lady Frere. 
This blography will rovetve spectal natice, 
Deslecha Randelaw G7 (1895); 195-205. Wilks, 
J. W. Ludwig Leichiardt. Von Kurl Wilke 
Mercator. Dinse. 
Zum Uedichtuia Gerhard Mercator’s -Vortrag gehaltex in der Gesall- 
tchalt fiir Erdkuode zu Berlin am 8 December 1804, vou Dr. Paul 
Tinos, = Sonderalkiruck aut don Verhendlongen der Gesellebalt fir 
Entkuude 2 Berlin, 1894. No, 10, Berlin, 1894 Sue 9 x 6, pp IS, 
Presented by the Author. 
Biography—Novara. £. 5. G, Italiana (3) T1808)» 101-121: 825-s4u, Borsati 
ae Maria Novara Muworis peetama lel Prof. Fenimando 


* Geikic. 
Memoir of Sir Andro Uromble Rauway, By Sir Archituld Geikie. 
Lowton: Macmillan & >, 3895, Size Hp x Ape sil and 398, Portraits, 

Price 12s, Git. Prevented by the Publishers. 


» Whioh ia the compass of one short volume presenta 
Miniature the Rio Le weyers hola prnib ae acysy goniread Pre 
well as of sand peocyiny ra hee tg ote pte wicha werk of the 
Survey. An interesting feature of the hook ja the ows of 
portratts of Sly Andrew Rarmaay's ocmtemporaries and sulleagues 
British Association Report. —= 
of the Sixty: Association for the 
src a nf haga 
hy the * 8, Pp 
Colonia! Expansion. J. B. Cotonial I.26 (1894-05): 7-33. Shaw. 
“Colonial Expansion,” By Mise Flore 1. Shaw, 
Columbus, Mational GM. 6 (1894) : 179-102. Bedway. 
The First Landfall of Columbus, By J, W, Redway, With Maps 
Mr, Redway claims to adsdluce niusterial evidence Miak the feet leatfall of Cobamben 


pot Watling Island, but Samané Ho sugzoste that proviows historians ha: 
too Wifle attention tonaly mane —_ 


Doonmanta, 
ore Hi Theumenti e Studi matin rept oa Corunissione Ooloni- 
eg koa esa dalla Scoperta dell’ America Parte ¥.—yoil, 
Ly Parte th—vel. i.: Parte y.—vol. ili, Rome, 1804 Size 18 x 1k 


Commercial Geography. 

The Oerrsing Trail of the World. By peig-ryaarr ‘mina Com- 

temporary Review, December, 1804. Rise 10 Oh, Bp. 1 

Commorcia! 
Commercial, No.7 (1804 Index to. Roporta of Hur M “es Diplomatic 
aod Come Sas Seopcdanobetanee abroad on ‘Crete ana Sekjaste oe emesl 
Interest. Whe Appendix 1886-1834 London: Eyre and 
18064 (Bice 9) xX 8, pp. 46. Price le pd 

Commercial Geography—Tes. J.S. Arte 48 (1895) 189-205. 
Tew By A. G. Stanton With Diseussion, 


7 


tiret interesting chaptor in 
rat fall of th) Ching teu-trady et ot ee See a Sapo te 
swt of the trade Miocatel ty dnceaeae 
Commartial 
Perak Mrewan Notes, No. 1. On the ta} Cultare of Sifiworme 
in Porak, together with rte cathe Melpententones Mien 
and a note on & lighting to Tulping. Also» neve on the Bleck 
atKamuning, yl Wray.jun Taiping, 1809, Siso 9} x 64, 


bana << reno 
Cate London = “Dike Sy TS (TO0H) eae& Size 8 Th ntik ae 
Li x . 
oad Dhwtrations Prasulal by i) eh = WJ 


0 and Interesting ds Sealer to of the journey 
ofertas eet me ‘rane Sriterand, Py, avo te Beensoe pat 
é sogh Aste hal Stet Sake ee ef ed 


valem. Peatee gtk, wr can fiagine uo bettor stitanlant to the seus of pedicel 
mo 


Pi 


if 


wegraphy, 
Meee 


Deliv tinonde @ degli ontinumenti dail" Reo angmeey 
amale oi wage Pear dal ee dul Reeoo, ‘oe del 


need aw: 
el prof. T. Ni Alti Prima Congress 
nearness Voli parti Genoa, 1804, 


Pp. 
No. 1V.— Arun, 1895.) 2p 
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or. 
Sage teat ype y Eiliind by John K, Seas 
etre remy Standanl (pp. 123); Thind rd 
ists Fee Fout mang; ~ehp okra London: WH, Allen & Ce Size 
4g illustrations wely Bei, 10d, Le, Ta ted. 
a lp carefully rach tea eal compares well with other works of the 
samen 


Educational —Mathods. Tobertscn., 
Je the Marth « Plauet? A ig at Phyaleal sud Mathomatiral Goo 
fracky. By By ©, Robertaon, xn. nayyeees bad Printed prude St, Giles’ Print- 

Ce ae ay Slee 7 x 5, pp 68. 72 Proeeated by the Author 


lot in preserved es » curious exemple of the too-vommon Talfure of the 


waste eet eee education to convinen an Intelligent man of the tenth 
of the fn fast tive Barth is « planet, 


BAucationsl—Pistures. 
Biderragen, oa: don re ieee gr any Fs Goevllichaft in Anrau. Etn 
oo, gual rym aus dem Menilleton der "Newey Zircher 
i Maer 15 1864. Von Adolf Frey, Anrau, 1894. Size 
P) % OFT pp. "13: Pireeented 


the Author, 

Accmnt of an ashibition of atceatioeal pictures held in Aarau in Mar, 1804. 
General Geography, Beobel 
Geographisches Handbuch zu Androcs Handatles mit beaonderwr Berfol - 
oehneens der politisshes, komiversiellen wnd statiotlorclet Vertiiltriaes, 

ira geben yon A. Seobel, Zweite... Antings. Bielefeld und 
Dorr & Klasing, 1895 Slee 10 x 6h, pe x anid 302 Mispy. 
A rovined odition of the revently pubtisied companion to Andree! Honilatiaa. 
Geography. Sonttiah G. Mag. 11 (1398): 40-06. Mil 
The Geographical Work of the Future By Hay Robert MULL With 


Aloo ua suparate copy, preasated by the Author. 


Pas Beye ing Teprownta the ares of the nukuown Arctic and Antarctic regions 
Baropo, the other o sehume of the subdivisions of geogmphy, 


Shalor 
The Geological ifeal Sitary_ of (¢ Hathots, By Natheniel Sonihgate Shaler. 
Thirtoenth Annnal rahe stata bameen bi Gesloginal Survey, 189] ~ 
02. Part 1L— Wastingion: Gorernment Printing Office, 189%, 
Abr stag Rabu a [eheetiese. 


dasich tlic, Siece ih tol to impo ot tape nabour, he wouldnt 
Sf the harbours af Noetli Amicioa, tt th upesial reference to thoes of the United States 


Namecow# plata of typical harbours arn given, and the whole work is publishod in the 
fin wytn which bine vento tho mesaite of tho United Staten Geologioal Siarepey tha 


Jee ee ee ibn ty Talia, 1506-8, belay cubeeissawrg red torn 


he contempomry Flemish, 
sith Proteus and Noes be . Hr Cos Lecien ik Stone 
Sise 9 x 6, pp. xxvii und Price 10a, , 


be esp na the Epistota 

Lattera (1505), the St. Die eer Tatroduetio [1007], or auy edition 
the of the decense of Veepacei in 1412" 

Ceitica may, buwevnr, be diyposed to » eisataon the peesihility of Vespnoct having made 


Historical— Ancient Egyptian Ideas. Moktar Pacha 
cause 


Histories} —Discovery of America. 
ia fecperte tell Asnaiet,. sttstiatty $1: Cie Relasione di Lodovieo 
N i Atti del: Prinw Cougresso Goografivco Italiano tonuto In 
Gunova, 189. Vel. ii, part, Genes, 184. Bp, 312-423, 

rOcttistna ot Br 2fcarie! Discovery: of North Amorios,’ by I. Galloix] 

, Ha: . ery of > 

(esl de Ja Boone Rasivetiem, Uses lv,, 1395.) Size’ 10% th, pp, 12 

by the Author, 

Historical Geography. Ponnesi_ 
Giuseppe Pooneal ; Pietro Martine d’Anghicra 6 te eve relozinel sulle 
acopertnnceauiche Rome, Auspion ii Ministero della Pubblios Inetraxions, 
1804, Size 1 x 12, pp. 110. Presented by the Author. : 

Se sooner Seems Tie reat work pablbhen by, lint fatten Govermmectia tre: 


wempration of the fourth contensry of Columbus’ royace. 
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CHITRAL, HUNZA, AND THE HINDU KUSH.* 
By Captain F. E. YOUNGHUSBAND, CLE, Indian Staff Corps 


Ir is with a good deal of compunction that T address You on these states 
of the Hindu Kush which are to form the subject of my lecture tonight, © 
for I feel that the honour of doing go should have fallen on others thai 
myself, I was not the first, by many, to explore and open up these P) 
states. Many had gone before me, aud all that I could do was to follow 

in the steps of these first pioneers, and carry on the work whieh they 

had commenced. Poor Haywand, the first intrepid Bngilehman who i? 
purhed his way into these mountain recesses, never returned to tell the 

tale of what he saw, for he was crnolly murdered in Yasin in 1870. But : 
Biddulph, the first to visit (hitral and tho first to viait Hinea, might "a 
well have borne the privilege which is now falling tome. And Mucnair, . z 
‘Sir William Lockhart and the members of his mission, Mr. Ney Elias, 
Colonel Durand, Mr, Robertson, Captain Tyler, x.2., were all my prede- - 
cessors, nnd could have told a more interesting tale than mine of how — 
thoy found these primitive, picturesque hill-men at their very. first 

touoh with the outside world. 

But while I cannot lay claim to your attention as the first to vials 

this interesting region, I can, at Joast, ask it as tho lost to do eo, It :- 
has been my privilege to represent the British Goverument in both 


Hunza and Chitral, and it is only @ few months ago that I returned from ‘ 
the latter place, after a stay of more than two years among theag litt >. 
states of the Hindu Kush. - 
Before, however, proceeding to any desoription of these, it is nuves- 4 
sary for me to put olearly before you the reasons why these regions 4 


* Paper read at the Royal Geographical Society, Monday, March 25, 1895. May, * <=. 
p. O12. 
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should especially interest you. These are many. There are, first, the 
political und military reasons, Here ia thi point where, as the tithe of 
Ms. Knight's remarkably interesting book runs, ‘Three Emprree 
Meet’ The Indian, the Rossian, and the Chinese empires all “meet 
here, and where three such empires meet the eyes of the people 
who inhabit them must naturally be turned 

To they members Of a scientific society, however, such considerations 
may possibly not have mach weight, Thess wonld require some deeper 
attraction than the more politioal boundaries of different races. To such 
the Hinds Kush affords the highest interest; for we have here monn- 





4 oer SYOSTEAX, HIND ETA. 


(Prem a Drawing be Colom UW, Cn. Tenne 


tain ranges of colossal height and only of recent years explored, and 
race’ of people of a very primitive type, who, shut up for centuries in 
their mountain fhatnesses, have preserved intact much of their original 
type of manners and customs. 

I wes brought up usoldinr, and becamy a “ political,” as we are called 
in India; my interests were therefore more purely military and political 
rather than scientific; but as it wasa part—thr main part, I may say— 
of my duties to study the character and nature beth of the people and the 
oountry, [shall hope that some of the impressions T formed of thom may 
prove interesting to you, 

The countty Tam to describe to you, thon, is that lymg immediately 
north of Keshmir and south of the Pumirs, which is drained hy water 
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flowing into the Indus, and comprises the states of Hunza, Nagar, and 
Chitral. It is an entirely moutitainons country, with never ao stretch 
of plain more than $or-4 miles in length, The valleys are all deeply 
ent, und oven the lowest mountains are 13,000 oF 14,005 feet in height, 
while some rise ty 25,000. The nature of the mountains will best be 
gathorod from tho lautern slides I propose to show you, Except in the 
lower part of Chitral and in occasional seoluded side valleys, they are 
perfectly bare. In some parts ony may travel for march after march 
without seeing a sign of » tree outside the valley bottoms, and the 
barren character of these hills has much to do with their formes and 
with that of the valleys. What we see here are great masses of rocky 
mountains, their sammits in. the Joftier regione clothed im snow and joe, 
but in most parte bure, and their bases always ao, On these rocks the 
sun in summer beats down with « force which makes them so hot it is 
impomible to keep une's hand on them without burning it; and in 
winter come froate reaching below sero Mahronuheit, which freezes the 
draining of the enow and rain in the crevices of the rocks, and breaks them 
off by the namo process as water swollen into ice bursts up our water- 
pipes. Owing to the oxtromes of temperature, the rouks in all this 
region are very loose, so when the snow melts off them at tho close of 
winter, and still more so when a storm of rain ors olond-burst falla mpon 
these mountains, the whole of their sides is washed of their loose dAiris, 
whieh cues pouring down o liquid stream of mud and stones asd 
bonlders inte the gorges, and there piles itvelf up till, by the pressure 
of weight from behind, it ia forced ont into the more open main valley 
and then spreads itself out in one of those alluvial fans, or come de 
défection, which ocenr in all mountainous countries, but which are 
seen in these dry lofty regione of the Hindu Kush in their fullest 
development, ‘These are one of the most characteristic features of this 
country, and it is for this reavon that I direct your attention to then. 
The traveller here sees in the distance some big anowy peak, but the 
zroater part of the scene around him is of bare hillside, and the valley 
bottoms, which to traverse are simply a sncceasion of theese alluvial fans 
separated here and there by some knge rocky blaff, but often running 
one into the other in a sontinnons stretch. , 

The climate of these regions is one of extremes, At Chitral (5000 
fhet) the maximum [ regivtered was 10", and at Gilgit (4800 feet) 
Dr. Roberts recorded a maximum of 110°, These temperatures were 
in the onltivated parts, where the vegetation makes it cooler. In the 
hare open valloy, where the san comes with full force on the rocks, it 
must be certainly greater. As to the mininam, im Chitral in February 
(T have no January records) tho lowent reading was 15°, and in Mastuj 
(7800 foot) 6° below zero, In Gilgit it is not so cold; the thermometer 
there does not appear to fall below 20°. The air over most of the 
region in extromely dry, and the rainfal] very small, Nosrly all the 
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moisture from the monsoons, which break over the plains of India, is 
precipitated on the onter ranges of mountains bofore reaching these 
remote valleys; and, though not so dry as the countries east and north 
—for a certain amount of moisture seems to como up the funnel of the 
Indus valley to Gilgit and Hunza, and over the Bajaur hills to Lower 
Chitral—the rainfall on the whole ia very-slight, and the climate dry 
and healthy, 

The people are all Mohammedans, aud a great number of them 
belong to that Maulai-sect who look to Aga Khan of Bombay as their 
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chief. They all dress alike, and they are very similar in feature and 
appearance, 

My first visit to these Hindu Kush atates was made in 1889, whon [ 
entered Hunza from the north and traversed the length of the conntry 
on iny way to Gilgit. In 1601 | again crossed the Hindu Kush from 
the north, and followed down the Ashkuman valley on my way to Gilyit 
once more. Of these journeys I gave you some account three yearsago. 
fhad been a mers bird of passage through the states, and had had no 
opportunity of renlly wtudying them. But in 1892, after holding the 
appointment of Assistant-Resident in Kashmir for three months, I was 
delighted to find myself appointed to the important and interesting 
little state of Hunza. 


Since my visit to it tires years provionsly, however, a vast change 
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had taken place, ‘That great potentate, Safiler Ali, who had boasted 
and really believed that he wae the equal of his three neighbours the 
Empress of India, the Czar of Russia, and the Emperor of China, had been. 
obliged to flee from his country; which was now riled by his younger 
brother, Mohamed Nazim Khan, an attractive young man who hail 
docompanied me through Hunga on my former visit, and whom I had 
also met in Sarikol. 

Tt might have been expected that now, only seven months after our 
little war with these people of Hunza and Nagar, the country would 
still show signs of disquiet, But anything more quiet and peacefnl 
than these t™ywo little states it would be hurd to find. My predecessor, 
Captain Stewart, had beon in political charge vor since the war, and to 
him snd the instructions ho had received from Colonel Durand at Gilgit 
tanst be due the credit that these poople, who had only a few months 
» previously been wp in open arms aguinst us and fighting us tooth ani 
nail, were now so quiet that British officers could ride anywhere about 
the country without an escort of any description, The fact is that 
the people soan recognized that our presence hnplivd no interference 
with their internal affairs or customs. ‘They were still ruled by their 
vwn chiefs and in their own way. ‘The only difference was that they 
were obliged to have rulers who woold preserve peacoful relations with 
the British Government, and that their incessant raids on Yarkand 
territory and fightings with the Kashmir troops at Gilgit and amongst 
themselves had been stopped once and for ever. Whether this result ie 
really satisfactory for them is a question to which wo have to pay 
attention, and seek to solve by peaceful methods. At any rate, the 
people are now happy and contented, and, with the usual Oriental 
noceptance of the inovitable, pass their lives aa if the sight uf British 
officers in their country was one which they had been accustomed to 
from their childhood, 

The Nagar people are less taking than their neighbours across the 
river, but the Hunza people are a partioularly attractive race. T adhere 
to the opinion I expressed after my first visit to their country in 1889, 
that they are not reslly a fighting people. They do not fight for 
fighting’s sake like 4 Pathan tribe does. When they did fight, and 
certainly when thoy raided, it was amore by command of their chiefs 
than from an impulse of the people themselves. But the fighting and 
the raiding had created in them a strong, hard spirit, noticeable at 
ouce in their faces and in their corringe; and the severity of the 
climate, and the hardship of existence, in a country only able to support 
a very limited number of inhabitants, hod contributed to the formation 
of that power of endurance which is so especially rewarkable in them, 
I found them, too, to be « cheery, companionable lot, who would go 
mad over ® game of polo, delight in dancing, and always be ready for 
a“tamasha” of any deseription. Every British officer who has been 
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in the comntry since the war has spoken well of them, and J thought 
myself very fortunate to have been appointed to superintend «nch an 
interesting, attractive state. 

And besides the people, the country iteelf ia very fascinating. 
T had remembered the grandeur of that great mountain Hakapuahi 
from my former visit. But now seeing it again, I found it to even 
surpass. my remembrance of its gloriea, From Raltit, the capital 
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—if one may apply such a dignified tithe to a small collection of 
huts—of Hunza, you Jook ont over » mass of folings down tho valley 
to the giant monntain masse at the end, « wall of enow of glittering 
hoauty. ‘There were other scones, too, of almost equal erandeur: 
but I -most not detain you by describing all the beauties of Husa 
anil Nogar, for that hns already been dono far more ok oqnently 
-than T could by Mr. Knight, Mr. Conway, and Mr. Carzon, and the 
scenes in Hunza ore now becoming as familiar ne thos in the Alps. I 
will only say, speaking from the point of view of resident in the 
country, that they are such as one can never tire of; that each freak 
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glimpse of Rakapushi's glories, each look across the river to the Golden 
Parri of Nagar, eavh now sight of the rngged peaks that tower above 
the fort at Baltit, cceued td enter deeper into one’s soul than the last. 
They never failed to impress, nover palled on one. As things of beaaty 
they were a joy for ever. 

While 1 was quietly enjoying all thie graudear of scenery wnil 
all the pleasure of the attumn ecason in Hunea, with its glowing 
autumn tinte on the trees and frosty invigorating air, I was rudely 
disturbed one morning from these dream of peace by an urgont letter 
from Colonel Durand, the Britiah egent at Gilgit, telling me that the 
Mehtar of Chitral had been Jeilled, and the throne usurped by an uncle; 
aud that Nieam-ul-Mulk, the older Urotber of the man who had been 
killed, was starting off from Gilgit to make « bid himself for the throne. 
Colonel Durand was going to protect our frontier with «small foroo, and 
he asked me to come down at once to Gilgit with aa many Tunza-Nagar 
men as 1 could collect to join the little force, The note arrived at 
8.36, 1 had a interview with the Mir a# soou os T could. Before 11 
T had packed up my things, and handed over charge to Mr. Gurdon, my 
sucoessor, At 1 that sume night T was in Gilgit, 66 miles off, and by 
10.30 the next night » handred men from Hunga aid Nagar were 
there ton That i# to sy, in wbont thirty-six hours from the time of 
receiving the warning, they had covered on foot 63 mile# of mountain © 
ows country. Nor did they halt at Gilgit, They went stright on by 
donbly marchos—thut ix, 20 to 25 miles & day—towards Ohitral, where 
they rendered very important services in the little scrimmage which 
decided the fate of the nearper, and put Nizam-tl-Malk, on thy throne. 

| quote this ae an instance of the inarching powers af these hill-men, 
and their rvadiness to start off on a long march at a moment’, notice. 
It is an inatanco, also, of how roadily former enemies can be turned into 
nsoful allies. I ought, too, to describe the man who was the moving 
spiritin thiy murol. He was named Humayun, the principal Wazir 
aud right-hand man of the Mir of Hynaa, and the leader of one of the 
moat renowned aud suocessful raids which these Hunza men had ever 
made upon Yarkand territory, A man of extraontinary ability and force 
of character, one of the best polo-playery in the country, full of go and 
dash, and @ born louder of raids. On one occasion in Hunza T asked 
the Mir to allow Humayun to take a hindred men and juat show ime 
how they would attack village, Humayun, with great alacrity, 
collooted his men, took a rapid glance round to grasp the situation, and 
then in clear, quick words he gave his orilers, dividing bis men into two 
parties, each undora leader, and pointing ont to them how the attack 
was to be mute, the objective point of each party, and the general line 
by which timy were to reach it. With wonderful dash oach party then 
set off. ‘They rushed at full speed from rock to rock, seized every point 
-of cover m tho most perfect mannor, and finally joiued in a combined 
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attack om the village. The whole thing was « most interesting 
exhibition, and what struck me most about it was the dash, the 
promptitnde, and the intelligence with which it was carried out, with- 
out ADY preparations, on the spur of the moment. 

As I have said so much about the intelligence of these people in the 
sclonce of war, I feel T onght, bofore changing the scene to Chitral, to 
say something of their aptitude fur the arts of peace. Bebind the fort 
ut Baltit is a cliff beotling over a mountain torrent flowing down from 
the snow-pouk in the background, and right along the face of this 
cliff may be sven 4 watercourse constructed there by the mon of Hunze 
with but fow other instruments than the eurved horns of the ihex. 
Iron tools were until recently almost unknown in the cotntry. Yet, 
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with the simple meaus at their disposal, they had mado u way for thy 
water round the cliff, piling up stones and earth where it was at all 
possible to do #o, and, with props and logs of wood let into the elif, had 
made gallories round the more precipitous parts. In ono portion— 
throngh the old morraine of a glacier—they bad mado a tunnel, scooped 
ont entirely with ibex-horns. The water was then conducted in a wide 
channel for § or 7 miles through the cultivated lands of Hunza. Altus 
gether this water-chaunel was » very good illustration of the ingenuity 
these rough people possess, and of their ability to do much with a very 
little. 

{ must now tum to Chitral 1 fear it ix too much to expect yuu to 
fallow me through thy kaleidoscope of events which his oocurred during 
the last two and » half years in the country, but I will attempt to put 
them: beforw you us clearly as possible: Up to September, 18 Chitral 
wae governed bye atrong vigorous rnler named Aman-ol-Mulk, who 
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had a huge family which included seventeen sons. In Mohammedan 
countries, asa rule, no successor is named for the throne, which naturally 
falla to the son who can first manage to seize it and afterwards hold it. 
Tt was always anticipated, therefore, that on the death of old Aman-nl- 
Mulk there would be a genoral scranible for the throne, This is exactly 
what occurred, The old man died; his seound son Afzul seized the fort 
at Obitral, killed us many of his brothers as he could lay hands on, and 
drove Nizam, the oldest, out of the country. This latter prince fled to 
Gilgit, and his fortunes seemed at the lowest ebb, Suddenly, however, 
like bolt from the bine, appeared an unole, named Sher Afmnl, from 
Afghan territory. Aes I have already mentioned, he surprised Afzal in 
the furt at Chitral, killed him anf one or two of his brothers, and seized 
the throne, Then came Nizam's chance. He started off from Gilgit 
with the support of Colonel Durand, and with that was able to turn out 
Sher Afeul, who fled to Kabul. Nizam-ul-Alulk reigued for alittle over 
two years, and then, on the first day of the present year, was murdered 
by his brother, Amir-ul-Mulk. Now Sher Afgul has appeared on the 
scene again, and » Pathan chief from the south s¢ well, and all is chaos 
ones more. 

You will hayp found it hard to follow me through this series of 
tragic events, but you will at any rate have gathered that thy sticeeseicn 
to the throne in these wild conntries is » matter not ensily wettled, At 
the end of 1892, it appeared, however, to be settled for the moment, 
and Mr, Hobartaon, so well known for his adventurous journeys in 
Kafirietan and for the part he took in the littl Hunva-Nagur campaign, 
wre kent on @ miksion to Chitral with three: other officers, of whom 
Twas one, We had to march the 220 miles from Gilgit in the month 
of January, throngh constant snowstorms, and to cross a pass 12,400 
feet high in the heart of winter, We and our escort of 50 Sikhs 
arrived, however, without any mishap at Chitral by tho end of the 
month, ‘The people wore still panting after the oxcitements they 
had been going through, but, as they saw the Britieh mission quietly 
eettlinge down, they gradually calmed; those who had fled across the 
frontier or up into the mountains returned to their homes, and in a 
week or two everything was going on as sleepily and lazily as over. 

Mr. Robertson, whoso knowledge of the people, gained from his 
former visits to the country, had contributed sy much to thie pacifying 
effect, returned to Gilgit in May, 1893, and I was left, with the escort of 
fifty Sikhs under Lieutenant Gurdon, to remain by the side of the prince, 
who was now acknowledged u# the rightful Mebtar of Chitral. The 
task T had before me was a congenial one, Nizam-ul-Mulk I found to 
be an intelligent, sociable man, and we rapidly formod an attachment 
for one another. Qne conld not help feeling that he was a weak and 
timid prince in many ways. But all hia faults were open and well 
known, and, setting aside these, I fouod in Nizam-ul-Mulk a man 
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devoted to hawking, shooting, and sport of every Kind; « first-rate 
poloplayer; and @ man who took a keen and intelligent interest in 
matters beyond the onlinary ron of life in his own country. He had 
pleity of native ability, and, though unable vither to road or write, 
was well up in everything that concerned his country, and in the 
character wnd history of every man, above the very lowest, in it. As 
he gained confidence, he was able to rule his people well; and he had 
that natural dignity, so contmon, indeed, in Orientals, which helped 
him to fulfil all the coremonial part of his office with eminent success, 

I peon began to see how fortunate T wag to have such a pleasant- 
mannered, amenable prince to deal with, and during the Jong lonely 
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months in Chitral T got to look forward to his almost daily visits to 
oi) a8 one of the chief cheering events in my life there, He would 
talk away ou every imaginable subject, from the manufacture of sodu- 
Water to the meaning of a New Téstament a missionary had sent him, 
or the status of Dr. Leitner. IT used to show ‘him all the illustrated 
papers 1 would receive, and looks with pictures, and these used ta go 
the round of his following os well. Often there would be a long 
general discussion upon some point which had interested thom, and I 
found many of these men could speak extremely forcibly and well, 
The occasions, however, When the orutors were seen at their beat were 


when We hod to dinouss some important political question, Then, in 
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& perfectly natural manner, without any of that iden of “making # 
speech,” one or other of the lesding men of the country would proceed 
to give the durbar his view of the case. With eloquent gestionlation, 
wad with great expression and flow of language, he would put it 
forward in & distinct and very forcible manner, which often mmoh 
impressed me, and which would have done credit to our own House 
of Commons. I wish I could convey to you some idea of « durbar 
ju Chitral, held in the epen, under the shade of some huge plane- 
tree, with the Mohtar and myself seated on chairs; the principal 
men sitting on the ground in a semivirole before us; behind them the 
crowils of attendants and the ever-watehfal guards of the Mehtar; and, 
in the backgronnd of all, the grent mountain and snowy poale above. 

The Mehtar holds a durbar twice dally, once at about eleven in the 
worning, and again at about ten at night. At these durbars all the 
affuins of the country, from the amallest to the highest, and all the gup 
and scandal too, aro discussed, One man comes in, goes up to the 
Mohtar, seizes his band and kisses it, and proceeds to lay forth his ease 
about some land. ‘The Mobtar, after having probably put him off once 
or twice, hears bis cage, consults some of the men in durbar of the village 
he belongs to, and decides the caxe then und there. Another man rushes 
in, kisses the Mohtar’s foot, and says be has killed hin wife whon) ho 
had caught in adultery with another man. “Very well,” sayn the” 
Mehtar: “go away, and don’t come back till you have killed the man 
too.” It is considered in Chitral to save anbsequent fonds. if beth 
parties in au adultery case are killed, and the matter once for all sattied 
in this summary way. 

Of vonres 1 was not myaulf present at these ordinary durtarsof the 
Mehtar’s, but I was interested in hearing what went on, to gain an ideo 
of the system of government in the country, This system is an expe 
cially intoresting one, and in theory, and to a cortain exteut in practice 
also, # very goodone. Once dering the year every leading man in the 
country is expected to come to Chitral to pay his respects to the Mehtar, 
and to remain in attendance on him for a couple of months or so. He has 
to attend these daily durbars and help the Mehtar with advice about the 
affairs of the state, To receives food from the Mehtar—tho meals, by- 
the-by, are eaten during the durbar, and the most weighty matters 
decided at dinuer—and he is often lodged by him alvo, At the end of 
his time the Mehtar gives him leave to return to his home, and presents 
ing with « silk robe or some other sign of favour. Certain numbers of 
the lower classes have also to como to Chitral to serve tha Mehtar or 
forma hie yoard fur two or three montha, In this mannor there is a 
constant ¢bb and flow from the provitices to the onpital ; the provincial 
people get toknow what is going on at bead-quarters, and the Mebtar to 
become acquainted with those he rules. As a matter of faot, Nizam-ul- 
Mulk know neurly every man in the country. As the eldest son of lria 
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father, bo bad sat in durbar all his tife, and so had had ample oppor- 
tunities for doing so. 

Tn an informal manner, these men have, too, a considerable voice in 
the government of the country. Whenever a question is raised, the 
Mehtar refers it to the durbar. “What wonld it be best to do?” he 
would say to those aboat him; and « diseussion would follow, the Mehtar 
would hear all that had tu be said, and would then decide for himself 
what he would du. The more confidential matters were discussed by 
the Mehtar with his leading men in private audience. But in any case 
Ido not think he ever acted withont consulting some of his chiefs, and 
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#0, though ho was in some ways an autocrat of the most pronounced typo, 
and had the power of giving away his subjects and their lands and 
houses entirely at his own will and pleasure, yet practically these subjects 
bad « very large share in the government of the country, and the Mehta: 
had to conform very largely to the customs and will of his peuple, 

Of these people I perhaps saw most during « tour whioh Nizam-ul- 
Mulk and I made together in the autumn of 189%, right up to the northern 
frowtier of his country. We rode together utarly the whole day long 
followed by « hundred or mory of his beadmen aud followers, and wer 
mot at every village by crowds of the people, Even after dark the 
Mehtar and one or two of his brothers and « few chief men who enjoyed 
his favour would come to miny tent and ofter: sit up to thidnight talking 
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with me. On the march much of the formality of tho capital wore off, 
and out hawking by the way; around the big bonfire at night or 
crossing @ pase in the midst of a snowstorm, one could observe these 
hundreds of men a# they really were, and mark all their traits and 
characteristics as they came out one by one. Thoy are remarkably like 
chililren, these Chitralis, impulsive, gay, careless, easily ronsed and 
easily soothed, warm-hearted, I think, and certainly fond of their 
children; a people whom you wonld not care for at first sight, as they 
are, like all other childron, ahy and timid with strangers, but who, as 
you get to know them and they you, develop many likeable qualities, 
They ure capable of becoming very warmly attached to British officers, 
aod General Lockhart is o god among them, How he appears to have 
gained their hearts was by making jokes, They love « joke, It need 
not be a very deep one, but such as it is it will be received with shouts 
of laughter, and repeated for years after. Tho Chitralis are fond, too, 
of sport of all kinds ; shooting and hawking are practised by every man 
who has or can borrow a gun or hawk, And they play polo with great 
dash and spirit, old mon we well as young. I have seen an old fellow 
of sixty galloping about and shouting as hard as any of them. The bad 
points of the Chitralis are the same as those of children, the principal 
one being their avarice and covetousnoss. ‘They are always wanting 
presenta, and the more they are given—and they have been given a 
good muany—the more they want. This is « very pronounced and 
certainly irritating dofect in their character. If a present is given to 
on man, his neighbour wants to know why he too has not received one; 
and if presents of precisely equal valno are not given to men of equal 
rank, endless jealousy and trouble are caused, They lack, too, the firm, 
fixed character of men, and are liable to be carried away by impulse in 
« careless, thoughtless way which may often cause difficulty in desling 
with them, Still, with all their fanits they are a people one likes to live 
amongst, and I hope for many years to come they may be allowed to 
remain in the simple independent state in which I knew them, and 
which they have maintained for so many osnturies in the past. 

1 have spoken much of the people, but little so far of their country, 
T once, with Lieutenant Brace, the companion of Mr. Conway, ascended 
a peak overhanging Chitral, and it was from the aummit of that I 
obtained the best idea of what the country really is. It is just a sea 
of mountains, practically bare except in the lower part of Chitral, and 
it is only in small patches at the vory bottom of the narrow valleys that 
any cultivation at all is to be found. All the remainder ia bare brown 
rock, only relieved by the snowy peake. Of these the great mass of 
Tirich Mir, 25,000 feet, is by far the most important. It ie visible from 
Chitral itself, and though it cannot approach in grandeur to the Rakapushi 
of Huuza, it forms a lovely object aa it is seen acrosa the cultivated 
Jands and archards of Chitral, forming the snowy background to ridge 
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after ridge along the valley. Except for these snowy peaks, however, 
the mountains are bare, and the greater part of the valley bottom is so 
also. But the villages are wonderfally beautiful. At the end of p 
dreary ride by unadorned rock, the traveller suddenly finds himself 
amongst green fields and shady orchurds, with amooth fresh turf under 
the shadow of the mulberry, waluut, apricot, or plane-trees with which 
the villeges abound. A Chitrali has a very good idea of the pleasing 
in ontdoor life. ‘Tho interior of his house is dull and cold, bot his 
gurden is always charming, and he loves to tend his amooth green 
patohos of turf, and lic under the shade of his fruit-trees. These village 
lands are not, however, very extensive. Chitral, the largest, ie only 
about $ miles in length and 1 mile broad, while most of the vilinges are 
not over a mile. The country is, therefore, but a poor one in reality, 
and a bird's-eye view of it would show that only a very small fraction 
of it was cultivated. Yet thie is the country which will every year 
become of more and more importance in our Imperial affairs, and it is 
the very fact of its sterility and inaccessibility which has eaused so 
muoh interest to attach itelf to it. The rich accessible eountries of 
Asio have been overrun again and again: but ronnd these secluded 
little mountain states of the Hindu Kush, the tides of conquest have 
sarged without disturbing them. Ani hence their interest ; and, thongh 
Thave this evening been able to give you only a short and imperfect 
account of these regions, T hope that T whall have said enough to attract 
you to these primitive people and the rigged mountains amongst which 
they dwell, 


Before the reading of the paper, the Puesiwexy sald: There Le us occasion for 
ino to:introduce to-you such « very old friend as Oaptain Younghusband, fron when 
wo linyo already recolved two most interesting communications. I will, therefore, 
merely call upon him tv read his paper, 

After the reading of the paper, the following discuaslon took place -— 

Geteral Lord Rongnrs: Captain Younghusband has given ue a very 
graphic accommt of a part of the world which bas been hitherto almost « rere 
incognita, but that uaknwwy country miat now become wf intense interest to won 
peuple in England, from the fact that it has heen found necessary to organize a 
force for dexpateh to Chitral, for the purpose of expelling Umra Khan from a place 
with which he has no right to interfere, and of rescuing the British Agent, Mr, 
Roberteon, and hia compations, These officers, with some three hundred nntlre 
soldiers, are reported to be surrounded in the fort of Chitral by this esme Ura 
Khan, the chief of Dir, a petty mtave situated about midway between Peatiawur 
wod Chiteal, Captain Yourghushand hae tuld us how precariows it life and how 
uncertain te surcestion In these out-of-the-way Mohammedan states, and be has 
wleo told ua how hile friend Afgul-ul-Mulk wae trescherously murdered by one 
of his own brothers on January 1 of this year. Previous t the murder the 
fratricife had made friends with Umra Khan, and it is probable that the munder 
was afranged betwee these two worthile. At any mate, as soon as it had 
been committed Umra Khan appeared upon tho scene, Mentiwhile Mr, Robert 
son had moved to Chitral to support hie anulutant, Lieutenant Gurion, and 
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interests of the British Government. Shortly aftor 
to in the forts, as the force accompany~ 


through Kushmir and Gilgit, by which all troops and stores bare now to travel, ix 
spore than 600 miled in length, and is closed by soow for nearly six months every 
year, Swat, through whioh the expedition must pass, ts a district we have hitherto 
onrefullyaraided,asit is cortuinly inhabited by «very fanatical race of Mobammedana, 
anil ite physical obstacles are aald to be even grenter chun those of other parte of 
the mountain ranges along which our trans-[ndua frontier tuna. But I fuel con- 
fidont that neither the one nor tthe other of these difficulties wil) prove nnsurmount- 
able to the well-equipped and well-organized force which Sit Robert Low will 
hare under hie command, Even if the difficulties ahould prove to be as grout us 
they are reported, they must be overcome, for we cannot allow our officers and the 
gallant pative soldiers with them to be sacrificod without mnking avery effort to 
save them, and it ls out of the spuestion our continuing to occupy “ilglt and 
Chitral without having 4 route by which we cun communicate with these places 
rapidly and at all seatona of the year. We lave now got control over nearly the 
whole of the frontier eouth of the Kabol river, task which wna belinved to be 
most danverous, if not quite imposible: But tha late Sir Robert Sarideman 
showed that, by discontimilng futile blockades and inconclusive teprisila, and by 
taking tho tribeamen into our confidence, roude—those beet of all civitizers—could 
be made, and the wild bonier tribes themselves turned from enemies into friends 
Without scarcely firing a shot. With the excaption of the Umbeyla expedition in 
1863, British troops hate never entered the hill north of the Kabul river, #o that 
uw apecial interest attaches to the expedition which General Sir Robert Low has 
been selected to command, Some may wonder why moh stress ia laid tipoo Britieh 
influence being extanded over tribes with whose religion and domestic arrangements 
we have ne intention to interforr, and whdse territories wo have no desire to annex. 
Others, again, may think that thoy ought to be left to themselves, to murder and 
plunder to their hearts’ content, as thoy have done for generations past, #0 long ae 
they don’t trouble ws, ‘Tho reason why it is advisable for us to try and gain an 
influence for good over the border tribes (looking at the question from merely « 
selfish point of view) is that they are # great factor in the defence of the north-west 
froutier of lodia, ‘They number more than 200,000 fighting men, und our frontier 
is conterminous with thelrs fir some 1100 mike, Thanks tw the enlighteumeut 
of the preseut ruler of Afghanistan, our relations with that country are becoming 
more satisfactory than they have ever as yet been, but it ie just as essential we 
should be on estisfactory terms with the warlike tribes inhabiting the mountsinous 
district: between Afghanistan and India. We cannot leave them to themselves 
until the tiwe arrives when we shall need their msalktance, or at all ovente their 
nouttality, Befote that time comes they should have fearned to look apon we as 
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their friends, and to appreciate the benefits which elvilized intercourse with us will 
confer upow them. Moreover, we must be able to pase through their territories, 
and make roms to those points which we shall have to ocoupy in the event of India 
helne threatened by a foreign power. 

The Hon. G. N. Ounzoxy, s.r: Tam very glad indeed that Lord Roberts has 
wpoken out with such very great clearness and force, und with the exceptional 
authority which he may be aid almost alone to possess, upon the important 
question now ralaed npom our frontier. I of course shall not intrude upon that 
sphere, with which I have no right to deal; but Inasmuch as,in the course of Inas 
autumn, 1 covered nearly every yard of the country which the lecturer has spoken 
of, for the most part in the agreeable company of himself, I may perhaps be allowed 
to my a word upon the larger question. Captain Younghushand has been unduly 
but characteristically modest in his description of the part he bas played in those 
countries, which bas been very considerable. In the first place, yeara ago, before 
we knew much about them, by his intrepid explorations, he first placed at the 
disposal of the Indian Government the essential and invaluable information upon 
which, when military operations wero found to be necestary, they were glad to act; 
and bis services have since been equally wsefal in the task of administration, From 
my own experience, I can say that Captain Younghusband is eminently gifted 
to win and to retain the confidence of the native peoples and their chiefs with 
whom be ts bronght into contact. A few weeks ago, when T read a paper hore, 
T terminated my reituarks st & point where, having cromed the Baroghil pass, | 
reached the hewil-watera of the Yarkhun river, which is enteequently known x* 
the Kashkar, Chitral, or Kunar river, atid which flowa down hy Mastuj to Chitral 
and Jullalatad. For threo days J followed down the course of that river, through 
a gorge of great depth and corresponding grandeur, I romomber on the first day 
of my Journey, in the beginning of October, 1 had to ford the river no lese than 
twalve times, and passed six glaciers. This valley is characteristic of all the 
Chitral valleys, which sometimes narrow down to a defile through whieh the river 
plunges, sometimes open oat into a wider river-bed with jungle ou wither «ide. 
Captain Younghusband mentioned to-night the atniahle aml sporting proclivities 
of the Chitral people; and I shall never forget a picture that is imprinted on the 
retins of my menwry, viz. the sight of the old governor of the Yarkhun valley, who 
rode with me for two days—a gallant old gentleman of some sixty ar more years 
of age, with @ magnificent beard stained « rich red, and enormous moustachios 
that protruded for several Inches on either side of his face, his hoad wrapped 
round with « splendid gold snd red turban, a velvet choyha or cloak on his shoulders, 
and his iittle boy sitting behind him on the saddle and clinging round his father’s 
waist, This brave old sportsman rode hour after hour the whole day through with 
his hawk on his wrist, and when any quarry arose, whether quail or duck, he let 
fy his hawk, galloping aftor It to take up the bird agalx on to bis hsnd, 

Tn this way | wont down to the fort of Mastuj, where I was joined by Captain 
Younghuatand, Hoe did not my arch about that place, but I mention it for two 
foasons : to illustrate both the discomfort and thu artistic taste of tho Chitralis— 
the discomfort, because in order to get to my room, which was the principal ove in 
the building, I had to craw! along a low tuonel and climb a rickety ladder, though 
this was ina royal residence; on the other hand, tho artistic taste, because the 
woodwork of the room was most cleguntly carved. Prom Mastuj we continued down 
the river by the route which hus been described this evening, and I woll remember 
the spot where Captain Rose and his mon have been killed. Wot that it differs much, 
from any othet spit, for the landscape characteristics are uniform, and BO gross 
variety oceurs in any 10 or 20 milem; but just at that stage Captain Younghusband 
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will remember that he mounted me ona horse which had heen presented to lim 
by the Melitar. Whether it was owing to my walght of ta the severity of the 
ground, thle ushappy animal gave out in tle course uf the mureb, and took tu 
spitting bleed, #0 Thad to dismount and leed him into Reshiun, where he divd In the 
Couree of the night. ‘That will indicate the ateepooss and atiffuess of the ground, 
which aggravated the unfortunste diester to our troop, 

One word about the late Mebtar. Words cannot express my sorrow at the 
\atnentable death of that poor mau. 1 quite concur in what Captain Younghusband 
sald sbout him to-night, He was man not, perhaps, highly endowed with shrongth 
or remilution of character, hut differing from the reat af hie people in having some. 
eonoeption of metoy. Abandoning the Immemorably usage Of his family of killing 
every one of his bathers, be gave a aafe conduct to the younger brother, who hua 
now: killed bim, He ales pardoned an old geotleman who plotted agninat his life, 
the old fellow of whom Captain Younghustand talked in his paper us playing polo. 
Hin solo revenge was to make him captaia of the opposite team to himself whikh 
wae always eure to be honten, it is a melancholy thing that this young prince, 
amiable in character and ablsolately loyal, should have been killed. 

Captain Younghusband hay talked about thu good manners of the Obltralix, 
Thry are also copable of sustaining a serious convereation. Hw will remember the 
morning T spent there, in which for the best part of three hours the Mehtar and 
his leading men came and laid belore ina the alfaire of their state; aod certainly, 
when we beur iu mind the necessary Ignorance as well as the remoteness of these 
tribes, 1t was remarkable to hrar them state thelr oase ani conduct a conversation 
with av much dignity snd good sense as these mon did. 

Colonel H.C, B. 'Tasxent: The most prominent peake of the Hindi Konb wene 
observed and trigouometzioally fixed by myself from pointe Jn Gilgit averaging frm 
17,000 to 17,400 feet in altitude, but anfficiont suitable stations were not available 
ty the small travs of country F was allowed to visit for Gxing all the most lofty moun- 
taina seen. ‘That slide with very dark clonds and white snow represuntes pesk thir 
povition of which ie unfixed, having been observed from one point ouly. I wrote 
to Dr, Robertson mbout ir, bat ubfurtunately he iw ao far away that I hove reveired 
to reply, Tt seumed to me to be on the continuation westwanl of the Hindu Kush 
range in the diresion of Kaffiristan, and in the neighbourhood of Tirach Mir. | 
should say it must be over 24,000 feet high, and suiliciont to give rise tu very large 
glaciers fr. Robertson had no mesa at his dispowal af Axing with accuracy thie 
highest mountain ranges iu Chitral aod in Kalfiristan, but when the cloud haa blown 
over and our forces lave visited Chitral, no doubt aurveyore will follow, and by-and- 
by all the undefined part of the map ow before you will bé clearedup, It is for the 
Geographical Society to continun their efforts to see that accounts of thuse iiterest- 
lng tracts are brought to ue ‘The vast numbers of langunges spoken there mnder 
the coantry one of the must interesting ib the world, and although Dr. Mobertsemn 
has dove a great ileal, and Vaptain Younghnstand iv till at work, It will be very 
tany Jeare before we bave cletrel up all the more interesting pointe yet to bw 
fetermined, 1 trust, therwlore, that oar interest (nm she oountey round Chiral aml 
Raffiristan niay iot oenae hocause a few explorers bave already beuu there, 

Tho Parstwxyr : It is so shorts time sivoe Mr, Robertson charmed an andlesee 
tu this hall by hie moet interesting acconnt of his sojourn in Kafristan, and we 
were all po toneh interested In what he sald, that we cannot but fest Tory au xiuy 


* Fitach Mir, seen fire by Colinal J. Biddulph, is 25,400 feet high ; two other potur 
tw tho eastward, and on the main ridge of the Hindw Kush, are over 24.0000 foot Thy 
wafized peak of Coloncl Tanner may probably bo nesr the Dordlia or Nuksin posson 
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now that he ts in danger, or that, at least, he ts in a atate of isolation. We must 
ail, therefore, have listened with deep interest to what Lond Roberts has told tw of 
tho toarch by tho Swat valley from Peshawur to Chitral, which, I believe, ts only 
134 miles and two-thirds shorter than the route uwually taken. Tehapd it is not 
too late thie evening to ask Geniesl Walker if he will give ue some account of whut 
he knows in a little more detail of that route from Peshawtr to (hitral. 

General J, 1. Watenn: Dam very sorry Tecan give but little Information. It 
\s thirty years since | was employed on the frontier of Poxkawur, aud it is to be 
hoped that our officers there know # little more of the regions beyond now thu 
they did in my days. | sincerely hope that Lord Roberts ls correct in his antlel- 
pation that our army will be able to march from Peshawur to Chitral; but it ia a 
very difficult country to traverse. Iam not aware that any Kuropeaus bat one, 
Mr. MeNair, au officer of the Survey, has heen through it. It ia _ country withiut 
roads and with various difficult passes, asd fam afraid that Gensral Low has a 
very ardaones tadk before him; but I can only bope that he will be sucocaful, and 
will nit unly teliove Dr. Robertson, but that we shall be able to acquire pormmnent 
influence over the whole of the intermediate country. ‘I'ble will be certainly an 
eoormous wivantagy in the management of affairs up iti Chitral, oe it will mpen out 
the dircet route to that country, Which is eo tuuch shorter than the route whicl) las 
at present to be taken. 

‘The Pamewmast: 1 reroember, when Captain Younghusband roml hls first paper 
in this ballin the year 1888, that Sir Henry Rawlinson, our lemeutel president, 
Jolued tn the discussion, and he said that the name of Younglushand would always 
be In the first rank omongst explorers who had found their way over the great 
plateau of Cwntral Asia. Since that time our got medalliat hus worked hard tn 
the sathe geographical fled, and has explored the northern aide of the Karakoram 

anit the Pamirs, aud, as we have heard to-night, Clitml ond Munsee. He 
lint alzeudy consmunicated to us threes papers, and the present ons, like the two 
formur papery, ix valuable froma geographical point of view, is charmingly written, 
aril moat Interesting, When Ipropaw a vote of thinks to Captain Younghusband, 


of Afghanistan,” published by the Indian Sarvey Department, with addition, 
furnished by Uaptain Younghusband. 





THREE YEARS’ TRAVEL IN THE CONGO FREE STATE.* 
By 8. L. HINDE, Captain in the Belgian Service, 
Hayixo been appointed to the Congo Medical Service, I landed at Bows 
in December, 1591, and went up to Stanley Pool. Thence I was sent to 
the district of Lualaba, commanded by the Barun Dhanis, and on arrivi 


wae immediately ordered to join an exploring expedition to Kahiin 
* Paper seul at the Royal Geographieal Bocinty, Maroh 11, 180. May, p. 512. 
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Our force consisted of 35) regulars, one Krupp gun, and porters. 
While on the road to Katanga, information reached us which. sent na 
fall epeed to the Lomami to stop a raid of Arab alavers. It turned out 
that the raid was nothing less than the advanced guard of an invasion 
in force, aimed at the overthrow of the Congo Free State and the 
obliteration of the white mun's influence in Central Africa, So it came 
about that for two years from this time, I acted as combatant officer in 
& war between the state and the federation of Arab slave-tradors on the 
upper Congo and its tributaries, who, since the overthrow of the Falls 
Station in 1886, had established » power which was to all intents and 
porposes an independent rival of the Free State, although not so indicated 
on Our mapa. 

Towards the close uf the campaign | rooeived orders to aurvey the 
Lualaba ond Lukugs from the neighbourhood of Kasongo upwards. ‘Tho 
United States commurcial agent, Mr. Mohun, obtained leave to accompany 
me “his mission wan successfully accomplished as far as M’Bulli’s 
on March 6, 1804. 1t will be remembored that the river below Kasongo 
had been explored by Stanley and by others since his timo, and that the 
Lnkoga from Tanganyike as far as M’Bulli’s bad been made known by 
Thowson and Dolcommmnne. My work, therefore, was to connect the 
surveys of Thomson and Delcommane with those of Stanley and his 
WULCONSSOTE, 

The journey up the river from the coast by Leopoldville to. the 
station of Lusambo on the Sankura hax been frequently deseribed. The 
path from Matadi up to Stanley Pool is now so far a mudw road that 
there are bridges over most of the rivers, and the pathway is cleared of 
trees and all large obstructions, Shelters bave been built at intervals 
of three hours over the whole distance. Tho porters employed for the 
carriage of goods belong to the Manyanga and kindrod tribes, There is 
s marked difference between these people and the carriers used by the 
Arabs in the Manyema district. The latter are slaves, forced to work, 
but fed on a sufficiont meat diet. The former are free men, but indif- 
ferently nonrikhed. The Manyemas are able to carry 80 or 00 Iba, 
without much difficulty, while the Manyanyas are rarely up to a burden 
of more than 1) tbs. 

Leopoldville, on Stanley Pool, I found very short of food. I have 
since heard that this waa duo to the chief Galyema, with whom Stanley 
made tho agreement permitting the state to establish the station. 
About a year and a half ago the commissary of the district drove 
him into’ the French territory, and since that time there has been 
no difficulty, unless it be the prevalence of high prices, in the feed- 
ing of the garrison at Stanley Pool, Sickness ia at all times very 
rife at the Pool, and is due partly to the inexperiineé of the new 
arrivals from Europe on their way up country, and partly to the care- 
lossness of the time-expired whites, who, coming down from the interior 
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at cortain seasons, fail to clothe theniwelves sufficiently, and over- 
drink and over-eat whilst waiting for their caravans to be made up. 
I may mention that while I was at Stanley Pool there were one or 
two disturbances in the neighbourhood. [ was lucky enough to be 
appointed to the expedition which quieted them. The officers of the 
district were very much surprised at the richnoss of the country 
within two or three deys’ march of their station. The fact is that the 
transport service is ao large and #0 undermanned that the commissary 
of the district of Stanley Pool bas never had time to learn his awn 
district. 

_ After three months spent in the district of Stanley Pool, I got my 
instructions to proceed to the district of Luwlaba on the Sankuru. I 
left Stanley Pool in the Stanley, with 500 soldiers and porters, After 
four daye’ steaming we reached the mouth of the Kasai, up which we 
turned. We were now in the land of plenty, Goats could be bought 
for « handful of blue beals, or for cloth or handkerchiefs, Ff blue, 
Wood for the steamer was diffleult to obtain, the edge of the forest 
being usually a mile or so from the river-bank. Sometimes we steanwed 
a whole day without being able to replenish our atock, The marshes 
and graasy plains aluog the river border, and the sanibanke and 
ivlands in its course, literally teewed with game. There were vast 
flocks of ogrets, pelicans, geese, and many other species: On one 
povasion we connted 230 hippopotami in a line, looking like « ridge 
of black rocks, The Kasai natives seem to be dangerous, We had 
several fights with them on account of their stealing the men’s axes 
or attacking the wood-cutters during the night. On several oceasious 
when we wore passing clove to the land, at poiuta where the serub on 
the lanka was snffiviontly thick to hide them, the natives fired into 
the steamer with arrows awl muskets, apperently from pure love of 
mischief; for, at the time of which Iam speaking, there had rot been 
enough trafic on the river for steamers to have given general canse 
of quetrel, 

The crew of the steamer consistel mainly of Bangalay, of whom 
Ward has written much in his ‘Five years among the Congo Canni- 
hale.’ They dress their hair fantastically, allowing ooe or more pigtails 
to grow # foot Jong, and stiffening the plaits with wax, taking them 
stand up, and look like horns; they alec out and reent the skin from the 
root of the nose upwards to the bair, the cicatrix thus formed being 
often au inch high, and resembles « cock’s comb, Their behaviour on 
the steamers i+ «plendid. They are at once hunters, soldiers, and 
sailors, but cannibale, When the steamer approached the bank with tie 
intention of mooring, two or three af them would tumble overboard, 
hanging on to the flukes of the anchor, ran along the bottom in 3 
or 4 fathoms of water, aml, coming up at the bank, hook the 


' anohor 
int the root of a trie, After twenty-two days’ steaming, 


we arrived at 
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Nenabendi, This is the Belgian (’ommeroial Company's station, where 
th: Sankury joins the Kasai, ‘Treg years ago this was the only 
station on the Kasai, At the present minute, I believe, there are 
fourteen belonging to different companies, We now turned from the 
raving Kasai to the placid Sankuru, whose banks, in markod contrast to 
those of the Kasai, ary clothed with forest to the water's edge. At the 
time when we went up tho Sankaru thero were no stations mpon it: 
Thore are now twelve engaged in the collection of enormous quautitios 
of indiarmbber, It seems to me thero is a-variety of hippopotamus in 
the Congo basin which does not grow larger than an Alderney cow, and 
yet the adults ure much larger than the dwarf hippopotami, of which 
there is a specimen in the British Museum. Unfortunately, I have not 
a specimen toshow. In the Sankurn I saw a herd of twenty-three, and 
in the Lualshba below Riba Riba, a herd of eighteen small hippopotami. 

The Sankarn water-people, called Bakaba, are not nomudio; they 
are fine race of traders and farmers, Their housex, about 20 feet high, 
are wall built, bechive-shape, thatohed with grass to the ground. They 
make a very good kind of canoe, tist-bottomed, the sidea about 10 
inches high, tapering toa point fore and aft. Their paddles are about 
? feet long, and well mado; many of their paddles have a amull knob 
at the upper-end, which ix held in the hand. While paddling they 
chant and take a step forward av they catch the begiiming of the «troke, 
and draw the foot back as they pull through. Ton or twonty of them 
paddle the ordinary canvs, and keep the most perfect time, The women 
wear cowries in their hair, which they aleo plaster with reddish paint 
and grease. ‘The men and women wear a strip of palu-fibre cloth from 
the waist to the knees. 

Ten days more of steaming took us to Lusambo, the ospital of the 
Lualaba disirict, situated, according to Lemarine), in 22° eant longitude, 
Jatituile @ south, The station is built on o sandy plain on the right 
bank of the Sankura, opposite the mouth of the Labi, and waa founded 
to check the Arab wlvanoe from the east. It consisted of a garrison of 
18 white men and 400 black soldiers, There having been little fighting, 
the wholo station had been ocoupied for two years iu making large 
plantations of cassava, maize, and rice, which were jn splendid con- 
dition, the station being self-supporting, Here I reported myself to the 
Commandant Dhanis, who had just returned to the station after having 
defeated the Arab slave-raider, Gongo Tutete, ‘The Stanley had 
brought up ondetw for the despatch of an exploring expedition to Ka- 
tanga, and J was at once directed by the commandant to join the caravan, 
whioh consisted of seven officers (white men), 300 soldiers, and 200 
porters, besides camp-fillowers und women. The couunandant himself 
took command, Each of the seven officers had three trained bulls to 
tide, which eventually served for food on the road. 

We started on July 17 for Panis Mutumba's village, three days’ 
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from Lueamibo, Crossing the Sankuru, we marched up its teft 
tlirongh on extensive forest, in every part of which were wild 
iniliarobber, and elephants. Pania Mutumba is a very rich 
of abont 3000 inhabitants, well built in straight lines. The 
are snare, but haye roofs of the ordinary beehive shape. They 
are than usual, being 30 or 40 feet high, and 15 feet square on 
the ground. Crossing the Sankurn, we marched for five days sonth- 
eastwards to Mora Kialo’s, finding practically no food on the road, 
The vacancy of thie district, devoid alike of men and food, had been 
created by slave-raiders in Tippoo ‘Tib’s employ, Every height was 
covered with splendid palm plantations, and with the remains of 
villages, whose precise extent was inilicated by thy bomas or palisade 
fortifications, which had taken root and grown into ring fences, 

Two or three hours beyond Mona Kinlo’s to the eastward, we 
came ou two villages in clearings, freshly constructed, and inhabited 
by Batwas or pigmies from the surrounding forest. In reply to a call 
from the guide Mona Kialo had given us, about 100 of the dwarfs, 
men and women, came round us. Their average height was about 3 feet 
Sinches, Lat not sure that the exixtence of the pigmies in this district 
has been previously mentioned, On this occasion our little friends were 
wninterestingly pencefil, tat at « later time we learned to know thom 
in other moods. It is a onrious fact that they are not afraid of fire- 
arma; they drop when they see tho fissh, then rm in and spear or 
shoot their opponent with arrows, before he hay time to reload. 

Our carsvan did not suffer from hunger, for Cominandant Dhanis had 
allowed every man to take at least one woman and « boy with him as 
transport and commissariat, Immediately beyoud the last dwarf village 
we came to the Lubefa, an extremely rapid stream 200 yards wide, 
which it took the oprmvan two days to cross. The water was at this 
time red, » «mall tribatary higher up, which flows through red clay, 
boing in flood. At this point ambassadors came to ns from (longo 
Lutete, with a message that, as he wished for peace, he would like the 
white man to come and visit kim. Cotmmandant Dhanis decided to do 
20, althongh at a costof a long deviation north-north-east from the direct 
road to Katanga. After four days, we were met by a large present of 
food from Gongo Lutete; and halted at Mulenda’s, on the Emdi. His 
town had « splendid boma, made of trees 50 feet high, moet of thom 
garnished with buman skulle in various stages of decay, Having 
recruited our caravan with a couple of days’ rest, we went on three 
days furthor to Gongo's capital, N’Gandu, 

Among the hills, about four hours’ march from Mulenda, on tho Ludi, 
we found a small ciroular take of about a mile in diameter. hie lake 
is supposed by the natives to be hannwd. Thoy say that it is dangerous 
to sleep near it, drink of it, or bathe init, Thanks to this superstition, 
it ia inhabited iy two of the largest solitary bull-hippopotami T have 
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ever seen, ‘The water of the lake is perfectly pure. On « subsequent 
ocoasion, many of our people drank of it and bathed in it for « coaple of 
days without any ill effects, N'Gandu was a fortified town by the river- 
hank, with four gates, each approuched by a very handsome purement 
of human skulls, the brogma being the only part showing above ground. 
T counted more than 2000 sknlls in the pavement of one gate alone. 
Almost every tree forming the boma was crowned with » human ekull. 
Gongo Lutete hud himself been a slave, bat was now become one of the 
chief slavo-raidera. He had gathered together abont ten thousand 
cannibal brigands, mostly of the Batetela race. 

Through the whole of the Ratetela country, extending from the 
Lubefu to the Luiki, and from the Lurimbi vorthwards for some five 
days’ march, ono sees neither grey bairs, nor halt, nor blind. Even 
parenta are oaten by their childron on tho first sign of wpproaching 
decrepitude. It ix easy to understand that under the circumstances the 
Batetela have the appearance of a splondid race. ‘These cannibals do 
not, as a rule, file their front teeth, nor do they tattoo the face. I ex- 
plored the Lomami for some. six or eight hours above N’Gandu. The 
river is about 200 yards wide, rapid in many places and rocky, and 
navigntion even in & canoe ie vory diffioult, Northwards, eastwards, 
and southwards of N’Gandn extends a vast palm forest, containing great 
patches of indiarubber creepers. 

Wo were regally evtertained for a month at N'Gundao, at the end of 
which period Gongo Lutete snid that he would leave the Arabs anid come 
over to the white man if we would keep faith with him, and, in proof of 
his own fidelity, he gave us 4 large present of ivory. He then told us 
that the Arabs had massacred Hodister’s expedition and the white Pasha 
from the East, whom we euemed to be Emin, He added that they had 
also succeeded in killing Stairs and Deloommuue, but this was, of course, 
incorrect. Leaving a post with two offlcers at N'Gandu, we resumed 
our march towards Katanga, following the fidge of the watershed 
between the Lomami and the Lubefa. We passed the Two Mountains, 
seen. from a distance by Wisamann, Seen from « point a mile away, it 
is almost impossible to believe that one of them is not « castle built by 
human hands, the vast equare blocks of grey rock having all the look 
of old masonry. During thia march wo came across hondreds of human 
skelotone—according to our Batotels guides, the viotime of « amall-pox 
epidemic, But there were bullet-holes in the skullx, and the epidemic 
had probably been & Batetele slave-raid. After six days’ march we 
arrived at Kabinds, Lupungn’s capital. At thie poiut Dhanie was 
obliged to return to Lisambo, 

Lupungn is the great chief of the Balubas, with au inflnence ostending 
to the Liuina,and southwards to the Katangs, The Balubus in this district 
are olive-coloared, with thin lips, and, even from a European point of 
view, are good looking. The Balubas, who all file the upper and lower 
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incisors, were not cannibals a short time ago, but of late years the men 
have Iearned to ¢at the enemies who fall in battle; as yet the women 
have not taken to this revolting practice. Kabinda is in 6° south, and 
24° 4) enst. It is built on a hill, ‘The chief industry is the making 
mitive cloth out of palm fibre. Pieces of this cloth, about 18 inches 
myuare, called Madebas, serve as money at Kosongo, on the Lualaba, 
where there are no palms, Iron is also a source of riches to these 
le; some of their work is beantifal, particularly the axes and arrow- 
We hunted and shot in this neighbourhood, and found that the 
Lukassi, « tributary of the Lomami, discovered by Wissmann, rises in 
& lake about 12 miles south of Kabinda, ‘This lake ie very full of 
hippopotaini, thongh only about 2 miles equare. 

Food being warce at Kabinda, Lieut, Scacrling and I led the men 
slong the course of the Lurimbj eastwards to Kolomowi's: Here we 
reccived a letter from Captain Lippens, the Belgian resident at Kosongo, 
confirming the report of the murder of Emin Pusha and of Hodister, 
wmying that be ond bis assistant, Debroyn, were captives, and that 
Safu (Tippoo Tib's son), although holding a commission from the king 
of the Bilgians as commimary of the district, was marching to murder 
ne with 15,000 guas. We at once decided to try and stop Sefu 
croming the Lomami, and by forced marches arrived at Golintiyaase’s, on 
the Lomami, having heard that it was thore that he waa froing to cross, 
The Lomami at this point is 200 yards wide, and very rapid: The 
oandes.in nae here are simply hollow logs, aud are pushed with « pole, 
tho natives on the Lomami not having learnt the art of paddling, We 
kept Sofa in check for six weeks, until the commandant arrived with 
reinforvements, Curiously enongh, the very day after bis arrival we 
found that Sofe liad crossed the Lomami twelve hours’ march below ns 
at Jigge. Hore we slefeated him, A panic seized the Araba, and the 
whole host jumped iato the river, leaving about 400 dead on the Geld of 
battle, and some 1500 more were drowned. The whole country rése in 
oar favour; Kolomoni and Lupungu joined ne with 2000 guow and 
6000 bowmen and spearmen, and followed the Arabs across the Lomami. 
At the camo time the commandant sent a column from N’Ganidi to 
accompany Gongo Lutete, and join us at Lusnna We marched for 
three weeks over the tibleland of Kabamba. This country is all 
swanpe, and we had « nightly diffioulty to find 4 dry place in which to 
pitch onr tents. When wo started from the Loman we Jeft all baggage 
behind, and trusted to the country to feed us. We were without any- 
thing Europoan, and pubsisted on the goats’ flesh and rise which wo 
took in some skirmishes. The Arabs hall owt down all the limes, 
bananas, and other fruit-trees, and had devastated the country with the 
object of starving us out. 

Tt is a remarkable fact that daring the whole of this march throngh 
ttinking swampe, when we wore repeatedly immersed to the waist and 
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the neck for hours at # time, and this at midday of the hottest season 
of the year, there was not a sinzle case of fever either among blacks or 
whites. May thie not be explained by the fuct that wo were away from 
the forest shade, and that the sun's light could play with full buoteri- 
cidal power on the surface of the murah ? 

Arriving at Lusuna’s.a town iloscribed by Oameron, we joined forces 
with Captain Michaux and Gongo Lutete, who liad already eaptured the 
place. Cameron's Lusuna had died abont ten months befurehund. We 
were told that when he was buried they out the throats of 100 men 
anid placed them inthe grave, laid the chiefs body on the top of them, 
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threw in 160 live women, filled up the hole, ani built splendid house 
upon it, The house was burnt with the rost of the town after Mioheatt's 
attack, Here we counted our forces. Woe found that Gongo Lutete 
had over 2000 guns with him, and Lupungn and hia tribes over 9000, 
Oor regular force consisted of 400 drilled coast-men anid their women. 
Lupungn was afraid to advance, saying that dysentery and small-pox 
wore rife in the Arab cvuntry, so we sent him home with all hia people. 
Hero, too, we heard that Muni Mohara, the chief of Nyangwe, was march- 
ing against us with 12,000 guna. This was an exaygeration, fur when 
we externtinated his band, we took only about 5000 gums, Nowa alae 
came in that Sefu, after his defoat, had murdered hia captives, Lippens 
and Debroyn. From Lusuna we followed Wissmann’s routs towards 
Nyangwe. At Goin Kapopa, at the junction of the Mwoida and Iufubu, 
we fought several battles, in the first of which Mohara was killed. We 
advanced to the Limlaba, and came in sight of Neangwe on January 
28, 180%. 
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All the country between the Lnfubu and the Luslaba is salty, I 
examined some of the salt marshes, and in two of them found the brine 
coming out of the ground, warm, Sections exposed in the banks round 
the marshes showed slate above a kind of marl. In the centre of one 
marsh I found a hot sulphurous spring, with a temperature of about 
120°, The natives boil the brine, and obtain a salt black with mud. 
We encamped for six weeks in the swamps described by Cameron on 
the left bank of the Lualaba, opposite to Nyangwe. The Arabs 
attacked up on several occasions, and we exchanged shots daily across 
the river, At thie time we wero living in the swamps and drinking 
the awamp waters, but (lid not auffer from fever. During the whole 
war we were in constant Communication with the enemy, and even with 
natives of the district whom we never mw, by means of the drum tele- 
graph. Woe had no difficulty at night in talking to the friendly natives 
Sani Gmilos off, There seems to be 4 fairly well-known general code, 
though each tribe, and often each chief, has « special code. On several 
oceasions onr chiefs aignalled to some of their own people, at the time 
Arab. prisoners or wives, telling them when and where to desert to ns, 
which they did snocessfully. 

On February 26 the Arabs attacked ns in foros, and were dofeated. 
This had such an effect on the Waginia, the river peoplo, that they came 
nnd offered us their canoes to attack Nyangwe. With one hundred dng- 
ont canoes, we took Lyangwo ou March 4. It was a finely built Amb 
town of aboitt 25,000 or 0,000 inhabitants, We there fonnd papers 
and clothing which had belonged to Emin Pasha, He had been killed 
at Kibangi, ow or about (october 23, 1802, It is worthy of note as 
proving « premeditated echere, that the details of hie death, with tho 
names of the chiofs who killed him, had been reported at Zanzibar in 
Jane, 1892. 

The third day after the taking of Nyangwe, the Amb soldiers and 
allied chiefs came in in great numbers, offering submiseion, voluntarily 
surrendering their guns, and saying that the Arab power was ended, We 
gave them quarters in the town, believing in their good faith; but two 
days afterwards we found that the whole town was filled with armed 
men. For every gun which had been given up, a dozen had been 
brought in by night and hidden, The plan, as we afterwards learned, 
was that Said-ben-a-Bedi, the chief who conducted Emin from Lado to 
his death, should camp at two hours’ distance from Nyangwe with his 
army, with the object of supporting those in the town who had made 
apparent submission, when they should fire the place and attack us. 
By some lucky chance the attack was made at midday, and not at 
midnight as had been arranged, and Said-ben-a-Hedi failed to bring 
asvistance. As» consequence the revolt was stamped out. Over 108 
men fell. Next day [had the direction of the burying-parties, but only 
found » few hundred heads and bones; the camp-followors, friendly 
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and other natives had carried off all the meat, and in many oases the 
whole boily, for food, As far as I have seen, the African cannibals 
never eat flesh raw; they always boil or roast it, After four hours’ 
street fighting, Nyangwo was burnt, and now there is only one honse 
left, which has become a state station, and around it are springing up 
nativy villages and plantations of ooffec, rice, and cassava. 

At Nyangwo the Ambs sout their sick people into our camp, thereby 
causing an epidemic of smull-pox. At the same time there was raging 
the most virnleot form of influenza that I have ever seen. During the 
many months’ hardship proceding this, we bad had no deaths with the 
exception of one from pneumonia, one from heart-disease, and the killed 
in battle. This, ae I have before observed, was probably dne to the 
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fact that the men were well fed and cared for by the women who 
accompanied theni. 

On April 16 we were joined by tho first reinforcementa On the 
19th we marched on Kasongo. Our way led through » splendidly 
fertile and entirely cultivated pountry. We stormed Kasongo on 
April 23, Kasongo was a newer town than Nyangwe, hotter built, 
and apparently very rich. We took groat numbers of repoating and 
other rifles, and tons of gunpowder, besides sugar, vermioelli, sardines, 
raisins, and other European delicacies, Kasongo seems to have had a 
population of about 1,000. The streets were fuirly straight; there 
were bridges over all the brooks, and wooden conduits for the dmins. 
The whole country round for 5 or 6 miles was one vast cultivated 
field. 1 rode through one rice-field in a nearly straight line for two 
hours, 
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Kabambare was taken on February 13, and Rumaliza, the chiof of 
Ujiji, fied to Tanganyika, and probably acrose it. Thus the last hold 
of the slavers to the west of Tanganyika was destroyed. 

On veturning to Kasongo, the country now being quiet, I got 
instructions to try and find » road from Kasongo, by water, if possible, 
to Lake Tanganyika, the caravan road by Kabambaro presenting so 
many difficulties. The Wnited States commercial agent, Mr. Mohun, 
had requested to accompany me, and I had orders to assist him in any 
way In my power, is be wanted to get throngh to Zanzibar. We started 
im March 10, and strack tho Lualaba, at Ferhagie’s village on a com- 
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manding bluff, just below the first of the Kasongo rapids, Here we 
managed to obtain twelve cunces, We pulled up the rapide, and stopped 
st Luntumba’s, on the left bank, the country we passed being low and rich. 
Tt had Been cultivated by the Arabs, The river was very fine above the 
rapids, running like the tail of o mill-race for several miles. Twenty 
minutes above Tantucile’s village we came to other rapide, through 
which the natives dragged our canoes, Those natives were Waginia, 
already spoken of in connection with the taking of Nyangwe. They 
attached creepers to the canoes, and sixty or seventy men dragged 
them one by one up the rapids, In one place T calanlated the fall to 
be shot 20 feel: Several of the Waginia were carried down, but, as 
they swam like fisk, seemed none the worse for it, These Waginia aro 
& tiommaic race; they never fight, and in fact never carry even a spear 
in their cannes when travelling, an they weed to say themmelyes, “If we 
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have done wrong, kill us; we are only women.” As noy be imagined, 
they are great liars and clover thieves. The Arabs had tanght them to 
work for nothing but their food on the voyage.’ They build little huty 
utout 6 feet high, with nearly flat-roofs of grass or banana leaves, the 
walls either made of grass or wattlos danhed with mud. They live by 
selling an inferior kind of earthen pot, which they make of river mud, 
ale by fish-trapping. The commenvst kind of trap is made like our 
lobster-pots, Sowe of them are very largo; | saw one 8 feet in diameter, 
They do not make their own canoes, bunt boy them from the forest 
people. ‘The rocks in this second series of rapids ure dark in tint, in 
places nearly black, and streaked with deep med. They are very rich 
in iron—so much ¢o, that all this Gay our compasses wore of no usu. 
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In going 20 yarde in a straight line, with no rock visible above tho 
water, the needJe would turn halfway round the box. 

Immudiutely above the second rapids the Lualaha, hore « mile wide, 
is joined on the right bank by the Lulindi. In the upper anglo formed 
by the Lualaba and Lultdi. are fine mountains covered with forest 
called the mountains of Bona Twiti. Wo had been fighting against 
Rumaliza in these mountaing some months beforehand, Some distance 
higher up, the Lualaba is joined by another tributary from the east, 
the Lnawa Between the Luama and the Lulindi the main river 
describes a right anglo, flowing westward to the village of Sekabudi, 
theu northwards to the confluence of the Lulindi, We eamped un the 
loft bank of the Liama, that river at its coufluence with the Laalahe 
being about 250 yards wide, with « very rapid current, On the ‘right 
bank of the Lnama the mountains of Reua Twiti seem to be about 
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10 miles distant, Passing two more small rivers on the right bank, the 
Kasitoa and the Kalambija, we came to the rapids of M'Toka, These 
rupide were formed by « whitish rook, which broke up the river into 
emall streams. ‘he main current was about 100 yards wide, churned 
into « froth, and apparently not very deep. The difficulty of seeing 
the banks and of following the course of tho river made it impossible 
to suy what was here its exact width; but I should think that, from 
the mainland on the one hand to the mainland on the other must be 
about 2 miles, but a great deal must depend on the season. We saw 
large flocks of geese and some hippopotami bere. ‘lhe mountaing on 
each sille of the river up to the next falls are called Simbie; they are 
not very high, and are thickly wooded. They commence sbout a mile 
from the river-bank on either side. After having ascended these rapids 
in the same way ae tho others, we arrived at Mutetele, The Lualaba 
hore narrows, and just above the falls is not more than 100 yards across. 
From here we could see high bine mountains to the south-west, 
apparently about 20 miles off. One of these ia now called Mount 
President. It was of @ curious shape, something like an olephant, the 
head pointing eastwards. Enormous quantities of geese and duck were 
shot, enough to feed the whole caravan. Palm trees were fairly 
common, though the natives refused to give us palm wine, alleging 
as the oxouse that it wae habitually stoion by the olephants. 

At the falle of Simbi the native chief, Tamwe, had a couple of 
hundred men ready when we arrived, to hanl us up. The natives at 
this place were very kind, probably wanting to get rid of us. I have 
always noticed that the natives are generous, hard-working, and 
obliging, wherever they bave been raided by the Araba. Presumably, 
they have found that the simplest way of gotting rid of visitors is to 
help them on their road. The Lualaba here narrowed considerably. 
The riverbanks were thickly wooded, and there seamed to bo large 
numbers of buffalo on the plains. Tho hills were only 200 to 300 foet 
high, and commenced about a mile from the river-side, ‘The river itsolf 
varies from 100 to 200 yards wide, is very rapid, and haa ao rocky 
bottom. When the river is very full, it is ovidently ot least 400 yards 
in width, and deep enongh to cover all the rocks: Palm treee abonnil, 
but natives ure scarce, this country having often been raided in days 

© by. 
are top of the rapids we got to the village of Fambusi, where 
there ix a sort of pool. It is a pool, not a lake—a more broad in the 
river, The mountains are wooded, and are covered with game. Th» 
gramy plains ron for about 2 or 3 miles inland from the river-banks, 
The natives hero are of a new race, the Wanjabillio. They speak » 
dialect of the Batetela langosge, Here, at Fambusi, we saw the elophant- 
like Mount President, abont 20 miles off to the westward. In the next 
thres hours the tiver was not difficult of navigation. Thon we came to 
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frosh rapids, where I saw, for the first time, a lot of grey plover, and also 
large flocks of wild geese, which were very acceptable to the catavan, 
We slept in the villages of the Wanjebillio. ‘hose villages are irregular 
in plan, and composed of honses cach consisting of two rooms—a front 
room about § feet sqaare, and a ciroular room in rear about 8 fost in 
diameter. The walls are of clay, and the roof ie thatched in beehive 
shape. ‘They are infested with vast numbers of remarkably tame rata. 

The whole district from Kasongo to Fambnsi had been more or lose 
devastated by locusts. At Kasongo our Arab prisoners and tho friendly 
nativos said that this was the firat time that they had ever visited the 
country, ‘The locusts were travelling soutl-south-east for about a 
month, while I was at Kasongo, and it is significant that Commissioner 
Johnston mentions in his report that his country was visited by locusts 
about two months later, 

The next rapide were thos of Lukalonga, formed of dark-cdlonrod 
rocks, In the midile of the river there wae a very large island, thickly 
populated by o settloment of a vassal of Sefu's. We arrived here on 
March 23, aud wore told that this was the last point at which the Arabs 
had posts. We went on to Kinaali, and thence to Kufl, The country 
seemed very thickly populated hore, having, I suppose, never been 
raided. ‘The forests came down to the river-banks; There were 
enormons troops of monkeys. ‘To the east, apparently about 10 miles 
off, wete some very fine mountains, This stretch of the river is about 
1 mile wide at high water, not improbably 2 miles if the grass falands 
be included. The next reach of the river came from the westward, with 
very high mountains on the left bank. Thia stream was free from 
rapide, very slow, and apparently very deep. I found no bottom at 
35 foat, 

We passed the mouth of the Mukalli on the right bank. It seemod 
an insignificant tributary. In the angle between the left bank of the 
Mukalli and the nalaba there was 4 high range of hills, and here the 
rapide began again. After working up them for many hours, we came to 
a specially difficult one called Nyangi. ‘The fall here cannot be less than 
15 feet. There is « curious cone-shaped rock in the middle of the river, 
about 40 feet high, apparently of white quarts, and on both sides of the 
river are enornwus blocks of quarts, while on the left bank is a cliff’ of 
quartz abut 90 feet high. Thin bit of scenery is really maguificent, 
We camped on an island, which seemed to be a solid block of quartz, 
with only scrubby grass growing on it, ‘his island is called Katongo, 
after the chief who owns it, and is about 3.miles long, and from half « 
mile to « mile wide. 

We had great trouble with the natives here, After we had worked 
all day to make an advance of three-quarters of a mile, Katonge- refused 
ns food, and was very savage, He wven asked us what our guns wore 
for. Being on an island, we should have starved, but that my mon were 
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fortunate anough to catch a cat-fish weighing 100 Ibs, We had further 
diffionlties when we left, for the chief would find us neither canoes 
nor men. We were now beyood the Arab influence, and tho natives 
had not been educated—hense our rough experience. When at last we 
got. started, we found the country very thickly populated, all the people 
turning out in thousands to see ua olf, Katenge's hoatmen torved over 
one of my boats in a rapid, as I believe, on purpose, 1 was looking 
on, and lost eight men with their whole kit, including cartridges. 
Kongolo, the groat chief in thin region, had apparently given orders 
that we were not to proceed. The paddlers told us that it wae im- 
possible to mount the rapids, but we succeeded in persuading them 
ta do ao, despite the impossibility, We found Kongolo’s village at the 
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head of the rapids, where the river forms « pool, and looks almost like 
wiake, Kongolo was net pleased to see us, and bolted; but my men 
caught hin, and invited him to dinner, which he eventually provided 
for us. “We were told that there were no more mpids; that we eould 
truvel for three weeks or w month up the Lualaba without finding any 
obstruction. I am sorry I could not verify this; but it de probably 
hot tru. 

We now paddled for » couple of days past islands, the stream 
running only about two knots an hour, As far as we could see inte 
the interior, village folluwed village, the river-banke being densely 
coveted with peop's, brought out by curiosity to see the white man, 
They were « finw race called Jombulus, fairly well clad in native cloth, 
the hair of the men being arrange! fantastically in various forms 
Chere were two xpleudid ranges of hills, one on each bank of the 
faalnba; those on the right bank are called Muaibo, and those on 
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the left bank Kaloni. As the poople speak a bastard Batetela, which 
we could not understand, it is possible that these are not the names 
of the monntains at all, but only thos of the chiefs of the districts. 

Tho Jambulns excel apparently in carving. At Katulu we foond 
some very fine carvings, some out from the wart-hog’s teeth, and some 
in ivory. There were an enormous number of fetishes hung round 
the poople’s necks, teeth and ivory. The axe-handles and paddles 
were also very well carved in wood. The people do not seem ever to 
have seen «a gun hero, or to know what it means. When my imen 
were in line on one vebasion, twenty meu armod with bows: and arrows 
ran in on ut, thinking wa were only armed with clubs. All the arrows 
sre poisoned, but the poison docs not seom to be invariably fatal, since 
one of our mon who was shot through the thigh recovered. 

Ou the Sist we came to the mouths of the Lukuga, which form a 
delta, The northern mouth is about 30 yards wide, the southern about 
80 yards, The Intter has a very rapid current, Tho Luslaha at the 
confluence with the Lukuga is abont 400 yurds wide, and about half a 
mile higher must be nearly a milo wide, It runs in the direction north 
20° west for several milos, and there ix no sign whatever of Lake Lanchi, 
which ia marked on so many mapa, The Lualahs rans fron the mouth 
of the Lokngs southward, and is 40 straight that, exceyt for « few palm 
tups, sky and water touch at the horizon. As soon as we got into the 
Lukuga, the natives told ns thie was Tanganyike water. This is 
interesting, as Lave Mr. HL. H. Johnston has said that he has never been 
able (o find any natives who call Tangauyika by ite name, 

The Lukuga above the felts is abot 10 feet deep, and was at this 
season perfectly clear, varying from 1{ mile to 1 mile wide, with the 
same depth right across, A great deal of it had long grass growing ic 
it There was no sign of swamp about its banks. Samo miles op we 
were blocked by grass, but we could follow the coarse of the river by 
going againet the ourrent, though we oould not see the banks. After & 
or 4 miles through tho grass, we got an open stretch of water 40 yards 
wide, ‘The whole expanse of water from bank to bank wae about a 
mile, We stopped at a village called Angoma. The conntry is very 
densely populated, but the people did not seem to know anything aboat 
the Arabs. Thoy speak w kind of patois of the Batetela language, which 
= man from Luswoa, in Malela, whom we had with us, could under- 
stand. Some hours bolow M'Bulli's we paddled through the largest 
flock of birds I have ever seen; the river and river-baunks, the islands 
and plains, ae far as tho eye could see, were literuly covered with spur- 


We reached M’Bulli on the Sth, where [ was taken ill. Opposite 
M'Bulli thero was a high range of hills, which seemed to grow higher 
towards the east. Delcommune bad passed by M'Bulli a year and 
a half previonsly, M’Bulli told me that he sent his ivory to be 
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soli at Tanganyika, « jourasy of siz days. Mr. Mohun here took com- 
mand of the expedition, aed returned down the river to Kesongo. 
Aftor resting at Kasongo for ten days, the alsicoss in my liver getting 
worse, Ldecided-to start down the Congo, After fifteen days T arrived 
at Stanley Falls, aud took » steamer back to Stanley Pool. 

Yo conclusion, 1 would draw your attention to certain general 
observations. 

1, The political geography of the Upper Congo basin has been 
completely changed, a# 4 result of the Belgian campaign among the 
‘Arabs, It used to be # common asying, in thie part of Africa, that all 
roads lead 10 Nyangwe. This town, visited by Livingstone, Sunloy, 
and Cameron, until lately one of the greatest markets in Africa, hus 
consed to exist, and its wite, when I lust saw it, was oceupied by a single 
honse, Kasongo, « more recent though still larger centre, with perhaps 
60,000 inhabitants, hag also been awept away. It ix represented now 
by # stution of the Free State Y tiles away, on the river-bank, 

% In hurmony with this political change, the trade rontes have 
been complotely altered, and the traffic which nsed to follow the well- 
beaten track frum Nyangwe and the Duslaba, across Tanganyika to 
Ujiji, or round tho lake to Zanzibar, now goes down the Congo to 
Stanley Pool and the Atlantic. 

3. Despite their alave-taiding propensitiva during the forty years 
of their domination, the Arale have converted the Manyema and 
“Malela country into one of the moxt prosperous in Ceotral Africa, The 
landscape, ue soon from high hills in the neighbourhood of Nyangwe 
and Kasongo, reminds one strongly of wn ordinary English arable 
country, There i« nothing similar, that I am aware of, im any other 
part of the Congo basin; and yet the Arabs have left the Mulela 

the most inveterate cannibals on the face of the globe, 

4. In all parte of the virgin Congo forest I have visited, wild coffee 
iz so abundant and so excellent, that we left our tine of imported 
coffee nnopencd. 

5: The contre of the Congo basin, throagh which stretch the 1000 
miles of navigable river and tributary, i* an alluvial plain, rimmed in 
on all sides by rocky ridges, through which the rivers break at points 
marked by falls or rapids. At sume future time, this vast ring of 
rapids may become the seat of a corresponding circle of mining-centres, 


Before the reading of the paper, the Parsitesr mid: This evening wo are 
assembled te hear avery interesting account, ad Lam eure It will be, of Captain Hinds's 
adventures in Africa, and of sume important exploring work which he accomplished, 

After the reading of the paper, the following discussion took place :— 

Majoc-Gioneral Sir Faawors me Wistox: 1 have listened to tho paper which 
has been read this evening with & great deal of interest, because I can trace the 
wilvanded that have been made within the lavt teo years, for] took the first boat up 
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“che Kasai river, the Staniey, the first voyage ele ever mode, Wisamana broaght 
down'a large number of the tribo of Balahas from the eantral part-of Africa, and 
we took them back, We now learn from the paper of this evening of the advances 
‘that have beer made since that time It is very mataral for us, from our poine of 
-clvilization, to feel thas the Arata, s@ they are caliod. in (Mentral Africa, lave buen 
the great hindrances to the advance of whatever power wa try to bring into their 
anidst for good, but at the same titne T think it only Just that we shuulil not con- 
found the so-called Arab of the interior with the Arab on the East Coast. Most 
of thoxe that drift into the interior, at Nyangwe for instance, began sa traders, 
taking mp ocurayans. ‘They aro not the trur Amb of the oosst, but a rane between 
the native and the Amb, who afurwande turned into elave-traders, aml carry on 6 
‘double commerce in slaves and Ivory. On the East Coast I hav had a great deal to 
do with the Arata, and I found them men who, if dealt with properly and with « 
Hight motive, were always ready to meet one halfway. ‘These half-treeda who 
drift up from the coast into the interlor establiah thameelyes st places atch as we 
have heard of to-night, Nyangwo and Kasongo, and while we cannot help some 
admiration for the centres of civilisation whigh they created, namoly, towns of 
from ),000 to 60,000 inhabitants, they have brought the carse of alavory into 
the country, and by {te meas they established: large commurcial centres anid 
nitintained these big towns which Mr. Hindo haa so graphically described. If you 
permit me a few minntes, 1 will py a few words upon other points connected with 
his interesting paper. He spoke of the Lukugs, which ninw out of Lake Tanganviks 
Into the Congo, and forms really one of the waterubeds of thia rathar peculiar lake- 
region. One year when | was at Vivi, whore the river wae about a mile wide, wo 
tried to find the bottom at 400 feet and failed; this will yive you sw ides of the 
Jmmende quantity of water there. Well, that river rose 14 feet in ono. night during 
the rainy season; you can Imagine the enurmous body of water that-amust have 
vaused that rise. Three months afterwards some steamers which wore at Stabley 
pool nt tho time reported that the great lake had broken out. This ts interesting, 
ae Tanganyike haw po other outlet except one, the Liikaga, Inthat regitm aquatic 
Yegetation grows fast. Grown In the lake, it drawe tewarda thia inlet and dame it 
up. When Stanley went there two yearn after finding Livingstona at Ufiji, ho 
found his former camp 10 fect under water, showing that the lake periodically rises 
end fall, ‘The water at last burste through the dam sti forme an eoormous river, 
aud I believe it waa one of those outhurata that gave thet rise of 14 feet in ous 
night lower down. Stanley founil the banks of the Lukuga giving evidence 
of very extraordinary floods, as if immense masses of water cane down at differnt 
perioda, 

Tivo other point fs with reference to what iv known aa. tho Congo Froe State. 
If you remember, the second map that was shown to you by means of the magio 
Lantern gave the usvigable portions of the different rivera. Novw they are building 
& railway from Matadl up to Stanley pool, a distance of about 220 to 260 imilex; 
about one-third of it, up to Banza Mateka, ts finished, and, this portion being built, 
the rallway engineers’ difficulties are more or less overcome, because at the com- 
menecement they had to break through rough country and hal considerable difficulty 
with rocky obstructions; hut that is passed, and now there Is only plain country 
with two rivers to cross, the Kwilu and Inkissi, which they are bridging. 1 have 
6 hesitation in esying it will. be finiebed fn from thres to fire years, and once that 
is finished you have the whole of this great horamshoe of the Congo with all ibs 
navigable tributaries opencl up to trade, with « railway to bring ita produce down 
for the markets of Europe. Now, what docs this mean 7—and I wish to impress 
this on everybody interested in Africa, and who disine ite development—that 
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vou cantvt devalop Africa until you got rid of wlint may be termed human trane- 
port. You cannot bring the products any distance without » railway, or same 
other moané of carriage other than on soen’s heals, Lf you employ these porters, 
from @ commercial polat it cannot pay, ‘Thi rallway, built by the King of the 
Belgians, or the State if thay take it over, will open wut ell the nayigable wators 
of the Congo anil ite tributnries. If wo won: to build a railway op from Mombasa, 
wa whould hive the whole of this Iske and the countries routed: the sntrces of the 
Nile open ty our Europoun markets, and until our stateamen feel the responsibilities 
of thie question, and take a sensible and #tateemaniike view of the question of 
transport, the docelopment of Central Africa cannot go forwani. When they do 
we shall open markets far our eulfering poor at home and kilt the alave-tende, and, 
Uy ouabllng white people to live amongwt then, civilize Africa in that way. 

Archdencon Coauxov Maruxs: [anvafraid it iy afarery from Nyasaland to the 
Congo, but in Africas matters I think we should feel inclined to my, “One touch of 
Afvion wakes us all akin.” ‘There were several points lo Mr, Hinde’s paper on which 
Lehould ike to offer a fow remarks. For instance, abuut the locate: people in 

& hundly realize the extent of this evil yet, although they have read a great 
aAbuut what a tremendous scourge these locusts have become throughont 
‘Africa, I think Mr. Hinds mentioned that the locusts visited the Congo previvius 
io tho time when they appesred on Nyse last August, when I remember what 
# terrible thing it wus to see them coming in clogs over us, because we knew what 
that would mean In a few years’ time, and no one could ssy when or where they 
‘were likely to stop. When T left Nyasa tho dend Jocunts wery, on some parte of 
the Inke-<chores, like seaweed thrown up after a storm, and the stench was so 
great that it was impossible even for natives to panes by at certain places, “Choy 
aro atill aprending, and no one seems able wo say what will be the end, Lf this past 
continues, at the cod of the year there wil] be great cry sent up to Heaven for 
deliveranos from the soourge,and we shall be saying, “Locusta, locusta everywhere, 
hut not s thing te eat,” throughout the Iungth and breatth of Africa, Mr. Hinde 
sald something about the inquiries ho had make as towhen such s thing was 
koown before, 1 have made inquiries too, and remember whon first I went to 
Africa ninateen yeare ago, in 1876, the natives used to spek about the scourge that 
had taken place two o¢ three years previously, that is, twenty-two to twonty-three 
yoote azo. Llnvite your attention to that, because Tam afraid lo a year’s time you 
will hear terrible stories of the resulta of this visitation, for the locusts mean 
fariine, sii famine teans war, and the war means death; fit many natives will 
starve to death, then war will come snd carry off many of those whom the famine 
lias not destroyed. ; 

Another point dwelt on by Mr, Hinde i especially interesting at the present 
time. He alluded to the abundance of wild coffee which be found during his 
travela. ‘Well, callee-planting iss now industry ju that part of Africa brought ao 
picturteytoly: before you lately by my friend the Commissioner of Nyasaland, 
Mr. H. H. Johnston. — Nothing more encoutaging, from the point of view of com- 
tneroe ati the planters, on be found, for T prust not speak here from the poiut of 
view of a misilonary. here ia nothing micre encouraging, | say, than to sen the 
coffpe plantations in the Blantyre region. 1 believe myself it will attmct avery 
large number of people out shure, amd If the leafdisese dows not come, we may 
expect to.seu 4 umber of our young fellows, fur whom it isso difficalt nowadays 
to fitid work, going out there, and retarnlng to thelr friends in ten to fifteen years 
with (litas hopo) 9 fortune made, 

Bat the evening-le getting late, aud Tam sure you will not have much mote 
pationee with me if I dilate oy other matters, and there are others here who can. 
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#) very sich more tu the point, I hepe, for Instance, that my friend Mr, 
Seott Hilivt, whose natue was mentioned. this evening, may. ho in the room, Woe 
came home together. as fara Zanaihyr, amd 1 learned from him something about 
bik interesting trarela | suppose you all know the great (nterest of his recent 
Apert thom > pavespapical pbist uf <Soe, Me-cusle Se the ek tha Oe es 

discovered that the river Kagora, which pours ite watets into the Victoria Nyanza, 
is navigable for » great part of the diawance; and 1 think Dam right in saying that 
ifthar route can be opeund up, thera will be a waterway to Uganda, with only 
eighteen days of land travel Most of you am aware of the long and ledidus 
Journey to Usanda from the coast, bat by this new;road to that couutry one. woulil 
go up the rivera to Blantyre, and soon to Tanganyika, and 1 think Mr, Eiliot told 
me that five or six days from the north end of Tangaryike one would strike thi 
river Kayers whore It beeomes navigable, J only mention this because, if he 
liappatts to be ix the room to-night, it would be a groas pity to luxe an opportunity 
of bearing & few words (com him, 

Mr. Score Bus.tor: I slioukd like to point «ut the ennrmious effect of the work 
in which Mr. Hinds waa engaged. I found tho effect of it at the north end of 
Tanganyika, and all along ita eastern shore. Ido not think that people realize that 
the dafeat of Rumaliza has been the turning-point of Afriown civilization, Thin 
Arab domination, of which he was the type, involved the corruption, morally and 
physically, of every mative mice which it came in contact with, and destroyed all 
kinds of cultivation and Industry. 1 found instances, of thax all along my route. 
The work donw by the expedition that Captain Hinds accompanied tw, therefore, one 
af the most fniportant |t La possible to conceive, With regard to Joousts, 1 mustaay 
1 donot holil the generally received opinion: Iu December, 1893, I first came across 
thove locusts after paasing the Mau escarpment, and after that date until the middle 
of the rainy season in the Shire highlaods | came across them constantly, practically 
everywhere, Tapent some little time In trying to understand the cwulitione that 
inflavnce the abundance of locusts, and I mther think their presenow is die th coma 
«pecia) plimatic conditions when the eggs are being hatched, I don’t think there 
ean be = regular cycle of locast years tnlere there le # corresponding cycle of 
climatic conditions. Whether that occurs or not is a difficult question, It is, of 

course, interesting tu me to hear Captain Hinde’s paper, beeauss I have tecently 
coderpohs the semua’ Aidiouition he: alluden: to. My own experience is that the 
wative, as cow finde bim anintivenend ty Arab missionaries, ie a much better 
person tha wher he has been to « cortain extent civilized by theo Araby, 
although in hit own opliion he la thea a very much better man. 

Mr. Hus : The cause of the locust peat may be looked for in the fact that 
fie greater part of the Central African basin having been ina disturbed state wing 
to war for nearly three years, (he oatlves did not boro the grass throughout the 
whale country, as ie their custom in the dry wenson, The locust larvm were 
consequently allowed to comm ta maturity, 

Mr. Txtataz Mokoax: It is sy many years sluice | was on the Congy that 
Cuptaln Hinde’s literesting paper ls quite » revelation tome. In lest that twelve 
years all that immonse territory drained by the upper Congo and ite wibntaries 
haa been explored aud opened vo Europeand, In my the (1885) bot féthe of tha 
Congs was known above Levpobiville, and thers had only been (nie wxpedition to 
the upper Congo, Great as has been the advance in our knowledge of thia regiou 
ander the auspiced of the Congo Freo State, | cannot but regret that all this 
exploring work haz not been placed moder international control, with the view of 
protecting the ative inhabitants from the aggressive conddot of thy white nian 
an the raids uf tha Arab slave-lninter, Whilst in other scountriee thé contact 
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between the Eiwopean and the nitive races bins reaultel im some good ft) ther 
latter, in Contral Africa, on the contrary, nothing but hatm had come of ity and 
the indigenous growth of civilization, witnosed by the various bandicmits of the 
people—specimens of which msy be seen in the next room—le being stanrpel out, 
1 mat again express regres that the while and enlightened views of hie Majraty the 
King of the Belgians, who Initiated internatianal cuncert ln dealing with Central 
Affica, have not been devolopod, and that the sims aud views of Livingswne, the 
boat and gmatost of African explorers, havo no} heen realized, 

The Passinexr; Cayiain Hinds has taken part in an event which will pro- 
bably be founil to bo the moat iniportant alncd tle discovery of the course of thy 
Gono by Mr. Stanley, The Arab alave-tradera soem 10 havo boen entirely cleared 
out of the country, Captaln Hinde’ independent exploration is also of groat 

Jutetest, It having acended the Lunlala and. completed te @xplora- 
tion da far aa the Lukugs. Dam eure the meeting will desire ie to returh him 
our very hearty thanks for the interesting paper he hae given we this evening. 


Noxe.os vue Mar or Parr or tur Sournu-Easreux Cosao Basix —With the 
work of the aldér explorurs, whose routes are laid down on the rasp, hiss boven inoor- 
porated material supplied by Captain Hinde, in the shape of aketel-mape made by 
himméelf atid othor officials of the Congo State: The rootes covered by these maps 
are. the following: Lupungu—Mulenda—N’Gandu; Kolomoni—Goi Moyassa— 
Pini Kolomeni—Lusuns; Niando—I~oeuna; Fonde—Fuanka—Molenda; 
Laseuna—Piano Chiaba—Lukunsa; routes north aod santh-weet of Lusambo, 
The courses of the Lukugs and Lualaba from Mbull’a to Lukuua are foe 
Captain: Hinde’s compass-aurvey, with additions from the purvey made by Mr. 
Mohun ( Movement Géographique’ 1894, p, 84), ‘Tho course of the Laalaba 
bolow Likone ts from Dr, Lana's survey (* Mitteilungen der kik, Geoge, Gesellecty. 
Winn,” 1886, Miip viil,, scale 1 = 1,180,000). 
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By BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN, Emoritua Professor of Japanesy and 
Philology i: the Imperial University of Japen. 


TY. MLasxnus anv Costows oe tun Isnanrranre 


‘The manners and customs of a poople offer so ilimitably wide o 
field, that it will bo best m this instance to pase lightly over pointe 
made known by earlior travellers, and to dwell at greater length only 
on-auch aa ure new, Hoth Basi} Hall and Vorry, for instance. have 
deseribod the Luchnay costume and Mlustrared it -pictorially in their 
works, Thoir descriptions still bold, exoopt wiat the elaborate robes 
and caps of office-are no more, now that Luchnan independence itself is 
at an end, and that officials from Tokyo in European trousers and frook- 
coats role the land. In cesentiais the everyduy Luohuan costume 
resombles the Japanese, being « iooxe robe for the mon as well as for 
the women. The wearing of two large buirpine by the men—gold, 


* Paper trad at te Royal Cieograplionl Sovlety, January 7, 1405, Moy, p. 408 
Cantiued fren the: A geil trailer, 
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silver, or pewter, according to the wearer's rank—etuck through a topknot 
into which the hair is gathered, forme a characteristic difference. Young 
mon of ull classes shave cluan till the age of five and twenty. After 
that, they let their beards and moustaches grow, though they mostly 
continus to dhave the chooks. Their gait ie dignified, the expression of 
the face serious, often sad, and sometimes singularly #weet in the o}der 
men, whose appearance is most venerable. Their voices, too, are soft 
and low, 

All Luchuan women tattoo their hands. Tho patterns adopted in 
Great Luohu are represented in the accompanying engraving, The 





TATTOVUED HANDS, 


women of Oshima give free rin to individual fancy, ‘Those of Miyako- 
jitue likewise have a great variety of patterns, aml continue the tattooing 
along way up the arm. In Yasyama,on the contrury, it ia restricted to 
the hands, The women of the lower classes roll their hair round and 
round in a twist on the top of the head, and they stick hairpins through 
it—gold, silver, or pewter (sometimes wood), much lost often tortoise 
shell * on specially suspicious occasions, Tho silver-lairpinned ones 


* The turtoise-wholl baitpins ecom not to have been noticnd by any traveller, 
Buropran or Japanese 
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also wear silver rings, the pewter dames wear powter rings. There 
being nothing to keep tho roll of hair with ite hairpins in place, it ix apt 
to lop over on one side, making the wearer iook as if ahe had taken a 
drop too much. Altogether the appearance of the Lacluan women of 
the people ix little prepossessing, especially to one fresh from Japan, 
the land of graceful femininity, They fasten their dress over from the 
right side as often as from the loft, which is a dreadful #lip of manners 
in Par-Eastern eyes; and in cool weather they don an over-lreas held 
together by no sash, so that it niges out and sways backwards and 
forwards in the wind, Thoir gait, too, is maseuline and striding,—a 
peculiarity which probably arixes from the national custom of carrying 
all loads on the head. A coolie woman will carry as much ax 200 lbs, in 
thie way. The droflest sight is that of the women bringing sucking- 
pigs to market on their heads, A disk of straw serves us a couch ty 





was'a coInsuRe WoMaN's corres: 


whiok the animal is firmly tied, with ita lege sticking ont fore and aft, 
so that it looks aw if it wore taking a swimming lesson. I was looking 
on one Tay, when an intending purchiser came up, So one little pig 
was taken down and lis points were shown off by his mistress, wh 
hokt him up by the tail and hind logs, for all the world as if his 
ewimming lesson had progressed as far as the art of taking headurs, 
The woman asked $14 for him, The buyer would not give more than 
a dollar, So Master Pig, as I departed, was being mounted again on his 
atraw pad, soreaming loud enough to raise the town, Did fashion, in 
lair wildest Nights, ever go further than in thus adding « macking-pig 
to the attractions of lady's eolffure? Curiously enongh, there seems 
to be a general prejudice in Tacha against allowing animals the ns 
of their logs. Pigs, whon tod big to be earried on the head, are slang 
on a pole between two mon, Goats 1 saw similarly carried, and nevey 
on any oovasion did I see pigs or goate driven, ae we should drivo 
thom in Europe 

Tho market-place, whieh ik the contre of life at Nafa, is entinoly in 
the hands of the women, whe show no timidity whatever, exposing 
not only their faces, but their arms and even their lees ‘This makes 
the soclision of their social superiois all the wore remarkable by 
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contmat. ‘The Jodies of Luchu spend their lives in = retirement so 
absolute that I nevor saw ono during the whole period of my stay, 
though the rustling behind acreons when 1 visited my male acquaint- 
anges seemed to indicate that the females of the household were peeping 
at the foreigner from invisible coigne of vantage. Japunesn who have. 
spent long periods of time on the islands have recorded the fact that 
they too never caught a glimpse of a Imohuan lady. To ask 
Wochuan gentleman after the bealth of his wife and daughters, or to 
allude to their existence in uny way, would be the height of impropricty- 
Rarely dors a Indy feave the house which is her lifelong home. Should 
some oxtraordiaary occasion compel her tq do so, ebo retires from 
view within o closely shut palanguin, How different from the genial 
Japanese Prefect of Okinawa, whoso very first act, on my first visit, 
was to call in his charming wife, who showed me her latest purchases 
of local. curios just aa a European lady might have dono! 

The Luchuan gontlomen take refuge from the virtuous dulness of 
their homes by seeking the society of ladies of more facile habits, tho 
number of whom ix very considorablo., Theso live in special quarters, 
and practise the arte of singing, dancing, and conversation. Here is 
what o recent Japanese author® says about them, and his assertions 
were borne ont, point by point, by my own inquiries mado on the 
s 

“The Lochuan betairae differ greatly in their ways from thaw of 
the mainland of Japan, They are frank and no flatterers, Every 
Japanese trader arriving in Luchu eugages one, to whom he sntrosta 
everything, wven to the mauagement of hix mereantile affairs; and 
when le departs, the girl sella to best advantage the articles confided 
to her charge, 60 that when her master comes back again she is able 
ty render him «.sstisfactory account, in which there js never any error 
or prevatication to the aincunt of a #ingle penny. Morevver, this good 
conduct is the result of natural inclination, not of selfseeking or of 
yainglory.” He adds that, “though generally unversed either in 
writing or ciphering, they tie knots in cords to assivt their memory, 
and this manage without error calculations involving tens of thousands 
of cash,” 

These wonen on certain stated occasions dance through the streets 
for tho henefit of the public generally. Ong of these fastivuly took 
place during my stay at Nafa, It was on March 5, which happened to 
coincide with the twentieth day of the first moon, the day which, 
according to the old lunar calendar, closes the New Year festivities, 
1 venture to extract the following from my journal for that day -— 

“ Being told in the morning that a curious procession and dance were 
to take place, I got up early and hurried off to weit, The crowds were 





* S: Ulckd, ie the Rydhyd Nabake Criri. 
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densé—numbers of people on the roofs of the houses, and a few even on 
thé roofs of the funeral vaults! These crowds were composed almost 
exclusively of the lower classes, dirty and perspiring. I twioe saw the 
prodession pass—o1ov a8 4 common individual, standing in the sun and 
jolted by the crowd ; once as nti aristocrat, for whom spaco was cloared 
through the intervention of thut ever-delightful individual, the Japanese 
policeman. ‘The police treated the poople pretty roughly, pulling and 
throwing them about like bundles; but the tortuous narrowness of 
these eoral-wall-Hned streets mado druvtic measures necessary. All the 
notors in the procession were women, some quite alderly—the owners 
or dueonus of ‘establishmente"—some little girls, but most young 
women, all smiling and happy; not delicately fragile like the Japanese, 
but buxom and healthy-looking, and evidently enjoying to the lull the 
amusement which their bright dresses and their dancing, or rather 
posturing, caused to the spectators. First came u figure armed with 
a long stick to clear, or pretend to clear, the way; for in this the 
Japanese: police were the real agents, Then a flag with o ploture of 
® estp awimming upstream, the well-known symbol of successful 
endeavour; and immediately after thie strutted » gorgeous Mon with 
flowing ttahe anil hair of red, black, green, and lilac, and » bright green 
faow, attended by several duncing-girls in rod and a woman with & gong, 
while behind catwe two women dressed up like men, and playing en 
horns which prodtved « sound rather like that of Seuteh bagpipes, 

“This closed the first part of the procession, The second part con- 
sisted of wornten pretending to ride toy horses, The third included» 
number of imitstion Chinamen in figured silks, some—perhaps all— 
representing historical or legendary characters; but the only two 1 could 
identify were King Bun * (3- 2E) on foot, leading the sage 'Tai-ko-b6 
(ke 2S €2) iw @ jinrikieha! This was the sole vehicle in the whole pro- 
cession, But the most comical spectacle of all wus a frail nymph of 
some fifty-five or sixty winters, who had got herself up like a high 
Japanese official of the olden time, and dunced like mad. ‘To her suo- 
ceeded a long train of girls and ebildren, each with a ecarlot or purple 
fillet bound round the templos and hanging down behind, and this 
elosed the procession.” 

Tt did not, however, close the semi-public doings of the season. 
‘The firat moon—not the seventh moon, as in Japan—is the time of yeur 
when the graves of ancestors aro visited, and when takes place what 
Europeans rewident in the East term the Feast of Lanterns, which oor- 
responds to our All Saints’ and Ail Souls’ Days. Paper lauterna for use 
in these memorial services were among the most prominent articles for 
gale in the Nafa market when T reached the jeland late fn Fobruary, 








* Here and throughowt this paper 1 have employed the Japanese pronunciation of 
the Clitness cliatacters ‘The Pekingew prounnelation of this names Wen ‘ 
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Probably hygienic reasens have dictated so violent a departure from the 
orthodox Baddhist calendar. At any rate, it is now officially prohibited 
to open funeral vaults and waah the bones of the dead during the hotter 
half of the year. 

These remarks bring us to a description of the Luchusn method of 
disposing of the dead, who ovcupy a much greater portion of the 
thoughts of tho living than is the case in light-hearted Europe. 680 
large and ubiquitous are the Luchuan graves, so imposing and dazzling 
is their plastered whiteness, that they attract the traveller's eye even 





LVONTAN WEaVS. 


before he lands, remain with him constantly during his sojourn, and are 
the last thing to fade from his view when the ship carries him away. 
‘Luohu, proud in old days of its strict observance of Chinese etiquette, 
loves to style itself “the Land of Propriety.” But the “Land of 
Picturesque Graves ” would be a moré appropriate cognomen, Not only 
physioally, imt morally also, these graves—funeral vaults one should 
perhaps rather call them, foreach bolds the remaina of many generations 
—form the central feature of Luchuan life. They may come into play 
even commercially; for if a Luchwan in pecuniary straits wishes to 
raise money, the best thing he can pawn is his family vaalt. He can 
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raise a good round anm ou that, for every one knows that he mast puy 
itback, Vault-burial was introduced into Great Luchu from Chine at 
least five centuries ago, On the other islands may occasionally be seen 
specimens of the earlier-fashioned native graves, consisting of a circle 
of sours around the body, and two long stone slabs.as.a cover. Old 
ones are to be met with in reclnded districts of Oshima, new ones some- 
times in the Further Ivles, with the bones of the deceased sticking out, 
‘The people of Oshima now bury their dead, Japanese fashion, in small 
graves with tombstones not very different in appearance from our own: 
In Great Lnohu the vault is of universal aud exclusive use. Most are 
horsexhoeshaped, while * few ate rectangular, Perhapa, on second 
thoughts, « bishop's mitre describes the appearance better than a horse- 
shoe, the mitre proper being the actual vault, while the ribbands are o 
wall on either side, The vanlt is sunk, so as to make it equal with the 
surrounding ground, generally coral rock ; tmt the spaco in front being 
lower still (for vaults are mostly bnilt on hillsides), the whole height 
of the frout walls ix soen, There is » metal door in front, and in the 
eourt there sometimes stands a stone screen. The brilliant white colour 
tomes from the plaster used. Formerly the dimonsions of a vault were 
fixed by law, according to the rank of the family owning it. I could 
not discover, however, that any auch regulation had beon ailhored to in 
practice, and I prefer to give the actual dimensions of two avorage 


specimens, which I measured myself— 
Total beleht of front rue ize ie 0 feot 8 Inchex 
Total brenith rer = - ee at, 4). 
Lamgih of court anoloewed by walle =. + ba ie A OS 
Height of upeutog iu front... vee . im Oe 8 
Breadth of opening in front .,. eu we ee ee ine 
Thickness of ull stowoe tml .,. ra ~ —- — Wto18in 


The Luchuans have no cemeteries, such as we see in England or 
Japan; neither are there in Great Luchuany ghastly sights of halfopen 
graves asin China. Each family builds its vault on its own ground ; 
and, thotigh the very greatest reverence is paid to the departed, there 
keatna to bo no muperstitions dread of their neur presence. As you ride 
throngh the country, you will see the peasant digging his field right 
‘up te the wall of the vanlt where lie his ancestors, aud where le knows 
that he himself will lic some day. 

When « Lochuan dies, a mosquito-net is bung over the body, and 
eurtains are drawn all around, eo that none may seein. The weeping 
relatives rellove guard, ons by one, in the chamber of death. The 
funeral is attonded not only by the family, but by other monrners, who, 
sid to have beon originally the servants of allied furnilies, have in 
modern times developed into « professional class that earns 5 livelihood 
by siwulating transports of grief I had hoard much about these 
funerals both from Japanese and natives; aud one spring afternoon, 
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while on my way to visit that little gem of beauty, the royal pleasare- 
grounds at Shikina, Tenddenly came on-suck « procession hurrying along 
a country Iane—the Buddhist pricst in front, then the coffin, then « trait 
of some thirty persons, of whom five or six were hired monrnets, 
apparently females, though immense straw huts hid their faces from 
view, Thoy were attired in coarse cloth made of banwna fibre; they 
uttered the most dizmal groans, and tuttered so that they had to be 
supported on oither #ide by assistants, who, as it were, bore them up 
und ot the same time pulled them rapidly along. The portion of the 
professional mourner's art most difficult of aoquirement and most highly 
prized, is weeping copiously through the nose, In the production of these 
utipleasant tears—for #0 by courtesy lot u# call them—the professional 
mourners are said to attain extraordinary proficiency, 

The coffin, having been bronght to the vault, is loft shut up for two 
years, In the third year the relations assemble again, and the nearest 
of kin waah the bones with the strong spirit callod awamori, and thon 
depasit them in earthenware urns called by the natives jinii-kami, the 
price of which varies from 14 cents for the poorest coolles up to $1 2he- 
(say 2s. 3d. of English mouey)* for the gentry. A specimen of each has 
been sent to the Pitt Rivers Museum, amd desoribed in the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institule, Speaking bricily, the urns are temple-shaped, 
and decorated with euch Buddhist emblems os lutuefowers and horned 
Hemons’ heads (intended to seare away real demons). The colours— 
creamy white, blue-green, and yellowish browu—are harmonious and 
reposeful to the eye. As a rule, the bones of # husband and wife are 
placed togethor in the same urn. For children, as also fir adult 
bucholors and spinsters—but Oriental commanities harbour few such— 
there are urns half-size, All the urna of a family are ranged round the 
interior of the vault on sbelves, tier above tier, in order of prevedence. 
The graves of the Luchnan kings are at the Buddhist temple of Segenji 
in Shuri. Their funeral urns are said to be magnificent, each costing 
ten times as mach as that of an ordinary gentleman, Unfortunately, I 
had reserved o Visit to this place until the end of my stay, and then 
illness prevented me from carrying out the intention. 

So far na the temple itself ix concerned, the loss was. probably slight 
—Luchu, like Korea, having pasted ont of the stage during which 
Buddhiwm was powerful and its religions edifices splendid. Speaking 
gonerally, too, the whole Far-East is very little devotional, vory little 
given to speculating on divine mysteries; and Lachu forma no exoop- 
tion to the rule. Not only the upper classes, as is the omse in Japan, 
but even the lower classes, aty indifferentixts in religious matters, and 
almost the sole remaining function of the Buddhist priesthood seems to 
be to officiate at funemls. Nafa hos a small and grimy Confician 


* The Jspinese allvor dolliz being only worth about balf'un Amerioun gold dollar. 


fc 
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temple connooted ‘with the college in which o small number of young 
meu were formiirly trained aa Chinese interpretore, andl whore instrac- 
tion is still given in the Chinese classics. There are no others in the 
archipelago, The Buililhist temples are few in number, small, and 
mostly deserted. Of Shinto temples properly so-called, I saw none 
ing o shrine on the Nammin. Point at Nufa, erected by the 
Japanese, and a similar one at Nave in Oshima. Certain sécluiled and 
mostly abandoned holy places standing in groves correspond, however, 
to the Shinto temples of Japan—that is to say, that they are neither 
Buddhist nor Confucian, but dedicated to native ancestral spirits, and 
marke of by « straw rope symbolical of worship, There is generally 
stone in.soch sacred spots, ander which some ancient worthy's bones are 
anid to rest. “We have here, in fact, a very primitive sort of hero or 
ancestor worship, which has remained undeveloped on account of the 
‘auspirituality of the race anid the intrusion of Confucianiam. 

Nur, becanse a uation is practically without religion, need it be 
without numerous minor enperstitions to which a  seti-crodence is 
uttaohed. To this the crematoria for scraps of paper at many street 
corners bear witness. The idea, borrowed from China, is that a certain 
sanctity attaches to the written word, and that scrape of paper bearing 
uny writing must not be lightly thrown away, bat should be decently 
eremated. The Luchuan crematoria for paper are, however, quite small 
things, about 4 feet high, not large elaborate structures anch as Mr. 
Archibald Little describes in his *tiorges of the Yang Tse.’ 1 also came 
in contact with a superstitions idea relating to the washing of dead men’s 
bones according to the custom described above. Happening one doy toride 
past a vault whore this ceremony was going on, I dismounted and made 
towards the spot. Tho poopie began to scatter, and my two grooms 
implored me not to proceed, because, said they, if I did, the deod man's 
spirit, onos soared away by « stranger, would never come to rest again, 
Of course I gave up the idea of witnessing the ceremony ; for what was 
the satisfaction of mere curiosity compared with the distress of 4 family 
already in mourning? On somo of the Farther Isles (Yacyama), the 
natives have a practice of going ant into the woods toypray againet the 
ravages of wild boare and of rate, Also they neither fiah nor collect 
edible seaweed for a whole month before harvest-timw, for fear of canaing 
a typhoon. A superstitious feeling everywhere displayed is the fear of 
bad results likely to follow from being photographed, No doubt the 
Luchuan mind, properly explored during years of continuous residence 
and familiar intercourse, would furnish « quantity of similar items to the 
studout of superstitions and of folk-lore. I found, too, that eren the 
educated still entertained notions, borrowed from China, of dragons and 
other mnreal monsters, which, however, belong tather to imperfoctly 
Aevilopod science than to superstition properly en called, 

Quainter still than the funeral customs of the Luchuans, is their 


usage with regard to weddings. After the  middloman "—the marriage 
broker, as he might be termed—has nogotiated the preliminaries, and 
proper presents have been sent by the bridegroom to the bride's family, 
the procesdings are ag follows-—The bride ix escorted to the man's 
house at one or two o'clock in the morning, under guard of her 
relations, the object of these precantions of time and escort being that 
the affair may not be bruited abroad, and excite impertinent curiosity im. 
the neighbourhood. She and the bridegroom exchange cups of eaké 
(rice beer), after which she fx at once led home again. ‘This brief 
ceremony ix repeated three nights ranning, sfter which she romuins 
three days with her parents, while the bridegroom is carried off by his. 
friends to hold high revel, Ths object of this atop, so far ax tho 
man is concerned, is that he may, on the very threshold of matri- 
mony, prove his independence of wifely leading-strings, while to 
the woman it givos an opportunity to display freedom from jeulonsy, 
which js considered the worst of all feminine vices. After three days 
spent in this manner, the bridegroom goes home, being joined: by 
the bride, who keeps house with him for another period of three 
days, at the expiration of which the bride goes to her parents’ home, 
whither the bridegroom follows her. Hor rolations await his arrival 
with a pestle, painted and ornamented to represent « horse, on which 
he rides in, while all the boys of the neighbourhood grvet his advent 
with druma and tamtome, and enything that will make a noise, 
A grand family feast then takes placo, after which the happy couple 
return liomeé, and the long wodiding coremonies are at last concluded, 
The marriod life begun in 80 original o fashion is said to he mostly 
harmonious, as the wives yield to their husbands in all things, Should 
the husthund die, the widow almost ulways remains true to his memory, 
which ix an item of feminine devotion much prized in Par-Eastern lands, 
where, though a widower marries and makes himself comfortable again. 
as a matter of course, widows are encouraged by public opinion to 
remusin desolate, 
Sweet potatoes form the staple food of the Luchuan people. The 
rich eat rice, and pork, and beef, and fish, and other things many, the 
generul character of their cuteine being moulded on that of Ohina. 
The poor, especially in years of scantiness, eke out their sweet-potata 
diet with « kind of sago obtained by soaking and pounding the heart of 
the Cycas reeoluta, » amall tree which resombles the sago palm,* and 
which, ns already mentioned, is allowed to grow everywhere where no 
better wee oan be made of the soil, Numberless stories ure current 
concerning the anwholesomeness of this sago—that it gives bad breath, 
that it distends the stomach withont feeding the system, that people 


* The Luchuan name iv sitite, the Jipanese soteten, both being eorroptione of the 
Chinese €— 8 which means “reviving iron,” in reference to a popular ides that this 
tree le benolited by eprinkling iron near its roots, 
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sometimes full down dead after eating it, oto. These tales donbtloss 
require careful sifting and considurabl discounting. The foundation 
of trath in them may be sought in faulty preparation of the eago by 
inany of the peasants—ench houschold manufacturing ite own sapply— 
aud in Lad cooking, the ustal Luohuan plan being to make it into 
dumplings, sometimes pure, sometimes mixed with pounded sweet 
potutoss—« dish which may well lie heavy on any but the stontost 
stomach, Prepared in the European fashion, Lechnan sago is quite 
palatable and perfectly innocuous, The Lachuans eat thelr food with 
chopsticks after the Chinese mothod; but as they call thom by the 
Japanese name of hashi, it is at loust poarible that these useful implements 
reached them vid Japan. There is an alcoholic drink callod amamori, 
which resembles Chinese sam-shu, and is made of rice and millet, Tea 
ix in general use, a4 elsewhere in the Fur-Hast, but will not grow on the 
islands despite attempts to acclimatize it, The poor make their yery 
inferior tea wo further by boiling mngwort with it, which is supposed 
to strengthen the digestion. 

The Luchuans sit cross-legged A la furque, not with their knees 
onder them like the Japanese, nor ure any ut the best houses matted 
in dapanese fashion. Rather are their architectural and bonsehold 
arrangementy Chinese in style, the walls being of stone, the rooms 
small, low, and rarely rising to more than ane storey, and the floor 
being dirty, Esch house is surrounded by a stone wall—enverally 
coral—which ensures privacy, but sadly obstructs ventilation; and 
through o maze of these littl: Jow dwellings the narrow street, or rather 
lane, winils ite tortnous way, sometimes muddy, sometimes paved with 

atones more or less flat, There is less filth in the streets than 
in China, Locho in thie respect, as in go many others, standing half- 
way between China and Japan. In the middle of the town is a market- 
«place. ‘There are 20 -vebicles of any kind, nor any public lighting. 
From time to time packhorses come along, and then pedestrians must 
to on the look-out; for the absence of a sidowalk and the extremo 
nurrowness of the streets may cause collisions. Such is the general 
sapect of a Luchuan town—improved, however, at Nafa by the greater 
comfort and cleanliness which the residence of numerous Japaneso 
officials and merchants has introduced; and made picturesque at Shuri, 
the ospital. by the splendid position of the city on a rocky height, 
erowned by the ancient castle of the Luchuan kings, now the head- 
quarters of a Japanese garrison of 137 men. The royal apartments 
have, it is true, fallen w sacrifice to practical military needs; but the 
iussive stone walls remain intact. In olden days, far hack in the 
Middle Ages, whan Groat Luchu was torn into three petty kingdoms, 
avd the art of war was still remembered, many onstles (yusitku, ue the 
Luclitians call them) etnidded the land, being mostly reared on natural 
eminences of coral rock by the petty lords und chieftains of each 
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district, Ruine oF several such castles still remain, lending great 
picturesqueness to the landscape. The peasants’ hnte in the conntry 
are raustly put together of reeds, with @ straw thatch, and are yvory. 
poor-looking, though their meanness strikes ond as less unendurable 
under #o mild « sky and amid scenery so tranquilly charming than 
would be the case were they transported to a greyer clime. I nowhere 
saw any actual beggars. 

A few pigs form an indispensable adjunct to every rural whode. 
Under the old native government, indeed, tho rearing of Pigs and goats 
was enforced by law on every honsehold. ‘The pigs aro kept ina dis- 
gustingly dirty fashion, and are fod partly on exorements, so that it 
seem a mockery to add—what is nevertheless true so far as many places 
are concerned—that their styes aro made of coral. Large open grassy 
wpaces, often uppoaring as glades in the forest, furm u characteristic 
adjunct to Luchuan villages which perplexed the early foreign visitors, 
Called “race-courses,” these spaces also serve a variety of other purposes, 
Here rice is laid ont to dry,and the village council meets—or met in 
old days—goods wero bartered, justice was adininistered, rewards and 
punishments, meted ont, festivals colebrated. Nothing ¢xactly similar 
to thie institntion exists eithor iu China or Japan, 

In piquant contrast to some of the native ways, are those ovilances 
of Western civilization which modern Japanese offivialdom everywhere 
carries with it—the pillar post-box, for example, and the telephone from 
Nafa to Shuri. Alsoat the entrance of each village there ix now written 
up the number of inhabitants and the number of children of school age— 
a device not use] iu Japan itself, but resorted to here with the object of 
rhaming parents into sending their children to school. ‘To get the girls 
sent there hus been found very difficult—in the Farthér Isles almost 
impossille, ‘The following table may interest some readers>— 

Nexauit or Peniic Scnoors asp Oiitnees or Scnoor Ace 
(Doswmber M1, 1891.) 


unher children |. Cowititren schtdtews 
Divide PEE | Serechedeee | anieae™ | mttaer 
i _ 
Nate... 0 Gis | 3 3,510 
Shuri... 2 3,900 j 70 S100 
Shimmjirt m6 16,7 a722 3,025 
Nakegami .., 15 22,505 1,6) 19,908 
Kuochan 32 15,640 1,938 13,708 
Kurme-jima 4 tale 40 
Miyako- 0 #298 1,087 G20) 
Yaryania-fin 3 8,095 oB4 
Total... ae «AG 75,259 Tit a3,029 


Nore.—The above statielice do: not tocludo the Midillo Snhool or the Noruat 
School, The youre wou in the latter are all obliged to drres Jnpanees (ie European) 
fastiton. 

No. V.—May, 1895.] 20 
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The Japanese language is taught as a aubject during the first year 
of schooling. After that, it is used as the vehicle for instraction, in 
other gubjects, 1 heard, howover, many complaints as to the imperfect 
acquisition of the ruling tongue, and fonnd by persona! experivace that 
few ax yot understand it away from Nafa, and that even in Nata itself, 
and among mon holding official posta, the knowledge of Japanese is still 
wofully intperfect and superficial, Hore, as in other countries, a few 
hours’ schooling cannvt at ones outweigh home influence, which is, per- 
petually pulling’ in the opposite direction, The Lnchuwn accent in 
Japanese, thongh very marked, ix not nupleasing, It remituled ime of 
the Korean accent. 


No one walks in Luchn, ¢xcepting those who cannot afford eome less 
fatigning method of locomotion. Well-to-do folka always take a hagu 
—u closed chair borne on « pole by two coclies, and resembling the 
Chinese palanquin rather than the Lage of Japan—or else they go on 
horseback, 1 generally preferred the latter alternative, as the kagu 
shakes one and hides the view, The diminutive Luchuan ponies Lave 
already been mentioned. They ate invaluable little boasts, their endurance 
and docility making up for their Lilliputian size, ‘They are notahod in 
any way, the metal horseshoes of Rurope and the straw liurseshoes of 
Japan being here equally unknown; yet they find their way no less 
simbly than surely np and down the wretched tracks which in Lnehu 
do duty for roads, and in which, at every moment, coral crags stink ny 
through the soil like pins and needles; No wonder nobody walks who 
ja not forced t it! In some districts of Japan, especially in the island 
of Youzo; where the horses.are driven in trains ef twenty or thirty, all 
are cither leaders or followers, ane Jeader to many fallowers; and shuld 
you get (as, of course, you generally do get) follower, nothing will 
induce the obstinate animal to. move unless he sees another horse imine- 
diately in front of him. This disagreeable state of things dooy not exist 
in Emchu, where the panies are acoustomned to guing singly, ‘Travellers 
would, however, dy well to take thoir own saddles, as the native wooden 
saddle is extromely uncomfortable. 

Tiiave said that communication is bad in Lochn., ‘There is indeed 
ond broad and excellent roud joining the port of Nafa to Shuri, tho 
capital, distant—so the officinl mile-post states, for modern Japanese 
offeialdom is nothing if not precise—1 vi 11 ché 26 ken 2 feet and 
1 inch (1), say 33 miles English. A road a few miles long is uleo now 
being made from Shuri to a village on the cast const called Yonabara. 
With these exceptions, there exist in Great Luchn only the paths 
above deseribed, and in the hilly northern portion of the island eve 
these are absent. European accommodation of course exists nowhere, 
anil there are Japanese inns only at the ports of Nafa and Naze. There 
is not even apy accommodation for strangers ot the capital, none of 
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thoae deliciotis hot bath, and smiling toa-honse girls, and neat trayafnl 
of queer, pretty-looking food in Lilliputian morsels, that figure so largely’ 
in narratives of Japanese travel. The wayfurer in the interiur of 
Luchu: must carry wverything with him on horse or covlie-hdck, and: 
many are the groans of the Japanese officiale when obliged to 6 their 
country rounds. When possible, they sleep at the -village office or 
schvol-houre; but in the north it ie necessary to carry a tent. On thd 
“Further Islands,” one sleeps on board the steamer or else at tha! 
steamer office. The only point where Luchuan and Jipancae travel 
resemble each other is the civility—the more tan civility, the kindness— 
of the conntry folk. 

Que would have thought that, in « roadleas country with # meh: 
coat-line, travelling by boat would havo become. conmuen, Tt deed pot! 
setm to be so in Great Luchu, though fishermen from Itoman (a village 
of some six hundred inhabitants) ply their trade on the ¢oust of 
Kakeroma-shima. and stay uway fur periods of severnl months, mturning 
home only in January and July with tho money © earned, ‘Three men 
is tho nanal allowance-to each boat. Those wre a sort of dug-outs, and 
three or four-such dug-onta are often Jashed together for company's 
rake. They are propelled by paddles; and, though casily upset, are 
also casily righted. The junks, known as ydvihara-sy, ate two-musted, 
and resemble Chinese juuks in build. None of them exceed 0 feet in. 
length. Much of the timber for boat-building comes from Japan, the 
rest from Yambara (Kunchan), the most wooded district of the maim 
island, where too is prodnced ull the firewood and eharcoal need in the 
south of the island. Not infrequently the boats ate imported from Japan 
ready made, Thu steamer I travelled to Nafa in had three on board, 

Steam communication between Ispan, Oshima, and Great Lacku ix 
now maintained throughont the year by the Japan Steamship Company 
(Nippon Yisrn Kewatsho), which runs Vouts once in every eighteen days: 
from Kobe to Kogoshimy, Nave, Nafa, and back again the same way. 
The accommodation is Eusopean ; the food of corse Japanese, tnt good 
of ite kind. Two smaller Japanese companies and one Inehuan 
company compete in the carrying trade, of which «gar ie by far the 
most important item, x that extra boate are min during the busy sugar 
feason—February to Juno, Bad weather ix usually experienced on the 
passage; and the port of Nafa is 40 bal that the steamers can only get 
in and out at high waler,and have to be moored to the shore at alf 
times, It isu pity that Unten (Port Melville), which offere better 
anchoraye, should ‘be rendered practically necless by ita distance from 
the chief Luchuan towns. Communication with the Further Isles ja 
by @ emall steamer only, rnning twice monthly from Nafa, via 
Karimata-Minato in Miyako-jims, to Ishigaki-jima in two days;—at loast, 
that is the schedule time, Beyond Ishigaki-jima there is no regular 
communication ur postal delivery. 

2n2 
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I stated at the beginning of this paper that the Gorernor and the 
ex-Chiof Inspector of Police in Luck were among these who Isboured. 
‘most kindly for my enlightenment, Questions of practical administra- 
tion naturally cropped up from time to time in conversation, and it 
was interesting to find confirmed by their long experience and by the 
tnanimous festimouy of every Japanese official I talked with, and every 
Japanese book on Luchu that I read, Captain Basil Hall's assertion a 
to the tractablaness of the mutives and their freedom from. crimes of 


‘violence—more especially as Commoiore Perry had put this praise, 


together with mnoh ele, down to the score of “romancing” on the part 
of the early English explorers. Potty larceny, every one agreed, was 
the only decided Luchuan failing, and, for the rest, the land had been 
ruled in old days * by the mere waving of a fan." Even now there is 
Hut one guol In the whole archipelago. One day the good-natared old 
(Governor sald to me, Wo will take to-day at random, and soo how 
many people there are in gaol, and what they are in gaol for.” The 
rosult of the inquiry was ns follows >— 


Prareccnus 18 Noes GAot, Manon 12, 1802. 
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The cause of the solitary mardoress's crime was jealousy, Two 
women had quarrelled about a man—the reverse, perhaps, of what 
generally happens in Rarope. 

The cause—and this is more important—of Luclinan law-abidingness 
may be sought parily in mild government for many centuries; partly 
in the custom of weariug DO wespons, such us those swords which iho 
Japanese, til} quite recent yours, could not resist the temptation of 
‘Arawing st the slightest provocation ; partly and chiefly in 9 naturally 
yood-temperod, quiet, even timid disposition. This speaks scarcely lees 
clearly than does the pature of the Luchuaa Janguago to the probable 
aleenvé of any admixture of Maloy Blood in the race. Apropos of the 
gaole, it may Le montione! that the Jupanore anthorities cause the 
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queues of ¢riminals to be ent off and their fuooe shaved, Japanose 
futhion, in hopes of bringing about the abandonment of the national 
Lochnan coiffure fer men. The effect, however, has been jast the 
reverse, ay no one likes to be mistaken fora guol-bird. In this instance 
there was cortainly on excess of zeal, 

The principal indostry of Lucha ix aagar-plauting. In fact, the 
falunds may be said to live by their sugar, as do the three steamer com- 
panies who export it to Japan. Great Luchu far exceeds all the other 
islands in its produce of sugar. In 1891, 240,000 casks, each containing 
130 “catties,” * were exported; in. 1392, 200,000, In 1803, only yy of 
the previous year's crop was expected, But aa prices fluctuate grantly 
—from 2), cents or 3 conts por catty in 1802, to 574, or 5,7, cents per 
catty at the beginning of 1898—a reduced erop need not alwaye entail 
decreased profits, The process of manufacture is as primitive as can 
well bo inmgined. A long pole, often a mere roughly-trimmed tre- 
trunk, fastened to the top of an iryn or wooden roller which turna two 
other rollors by: means of cogs, is pulled round-and roand by a horse or 
bullock, urgeil to this work by oue or two mun with sticka, while two 
other mon feed the mill with sugarcane. The juice thus expressed is 
boiled on the spot, und then poured into tubs to solidify. "he Luchuan 
sugar is of avery dark colour and coarse quality. Most of it goes Us 
Osaka, in Japan. ‘The manufacture of sugar in Luchw dates fromthe 
seventeenth century, having then been learnt from the Chinese. 

Bosides sugar and a very strong epirit called meamori—already 
‘mentioned, as resombling the Chinese sam-che—Lochu also produces 
woven fabrics of sevoral kinds; which are highly priced in Japan, 
mostly for enmmer wear. Each island hus its speciality—the taumagi 
from Kume-jima, a silk fabric having light epote or #tripes on a very 
dark grouul {an inferior kind is made in Oshima); the cotton kasmri— 
blue from Great Luchn, brown from: Yaeyama; the hempun howjdfa, 
in a blue and a white variety, from Miyako-jima; tho bvehife from 
Oshima, made of banana fibre. ‘It ie not likely that any of these would 
suit the Kuropean taste, nor do the primitive methods eavployed permit 
of any but small quantities of there various stuffs being produced. 


Average prices are— 
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In Tokio ono bas to pay about double; and choice picces, even in 
Lucho itself, range anch higher, especially the heawjifu, this fine 
Lempen faliric leing a special favourite. So exquisite was tho oare 


© ‘The Japanese catty ie approximately equivalint to 14 1h, avolntnpois 
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bestowed in former days on the manufacture of hesojify, that a single 
pieco of 28 feet long sometimes oconpied three years in. the weaving, 
as tho bost work could only ba done in dry weather. Such pieces would 
bo cont aa tribute to the Government of (ireat Luchn. It should be 
added that inch of the cotton used in the Luchoun manufacture of 
kosuriis imported from Japan. 

The scarlet lucqner of Luchu is celebrated in the neighbouring 
countries, anil may be recognized by the rich brilliance of its eolour, 
aleo often by its raised decoration in other and duller bues, the sthjects 
being mostly flowers, especially the chrysanthemum. Hogs’ blood 
enters a8 one ingredient into the basis of tho less good sort. Purple is 
a colour very frequently employed for the decoration. Formerly scenery 
and fignres were also introduced, and large handsome pieces thus 
adorned could be obtained ; but this is now rarely the case. Indeed, the 
whole art hus deteriorated owing to that double curse of our times— 
oxhibitions, and the demand for quantity and cheapness: The beat 
shop in Nafa, when I visited it, was filled with abortions in the shape 
of hideous large red Jacquer breakfast cups, sancers, and oven spoons, 
all of Kuropean shapes, perpetrated for export to America in connection 


with tho Clicago Exhibition. How humiliating (is it not?) to see that 


im art, a# in manners und in morals, the West cannot touch the Kast 
without corrupting and dopraving it! However, that is not our present 
aubject. Take them all in all, the productions of Luchn, whether 
natural or mannfiotnred, ure not very important. Same of the articles 
most noedfal to civilized life sho hax to insport—wood, for instance, 
munch of whieh for boat-building purposes comes from Japan, na aleoady 
tneidentally montioned. 
(Tu be continued.) 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF SIR BARTLE FRERE.—REVIEW,” 
By Sir PREDERIC J. GOLDSMID, K.C.S.1, CB. 


A MANIPesTLY enporior intelligence and singularly attractive manner 
would have made Sir Bartle Frere » weleome companion in the cholvest 
of social circles, had he never bean called upon to take part in affairs 
Of state a8 a ruler or udviser of his fellow-men, When he became a 
rewignized stalestuan, entrusted with the discharge of high official 
duties, his intellectual and social powers could not fail to strengthen 
and impart lustre to his position; while at no time of his career could 
it be alleged that leadership in any way affected the Obristian charity 
und consideration Inherent in his nature Such a man is eminently & 


* * The Life and Cortespondonee of Sie Burtle Frere, Mart an, mea_ete’ By 
Jala Martinson (John Murray; 1405), 
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fit subject for biography; and though to some minds eleven years 
after death may appear too long « period to await tho written record 
of a prominent actor on the stage of politics, with its ever-ahifting 
scenery, for some also a certain lapse of time may lend trath to the 
retrospect. Questions which agitate the world's politicians are historical 
ak woll as ephemeral, and there is far more of the former than the latter 
churacter In those discnssed in the two handsome volumes quite recently 
submitted to the reading public by Mr. John Martineau, That they 
should meet with notice in our Journal needs no apology, for Sir Bartle 
was one of the Society's most osteemed presidents, and every inch a 


Whotber the thoughtful face and tall, stately figure of the #ubjeat 
of this biography are better rendered in the official costume of vol: i 
than in the ordinary dress of vol, {i., will, perhaps, bo donbtfal to many. 
Each is excellent in ite way; and each in its artistio verity serves 
as a fitting title-page to a faithfal and graphic narrative. Not is 
the word-portrait, so carofally oxocuted by the biogmpher, and practi- 
cally “tonched.” in every succeeding page, more romarkable for ite 
accuracy than its consistency, ‘he trne man is ever before wey hopeful 
in difficulty, prudent in prosperity; cheorfal in trial, oalm in success ; 
collected in danger, vigilant in ropose; always considerate, never pre- 
tentions or aelf-gloriows ; courageons in act aa in design, bat cantious 
of impulse; strong in fixed principles of justico and rightfal expediency, 
yot ever ready to hear, and sift in detail, all argument opposed to his 
own, provided it be not in opposition to those principles: Without 
proposing to enter upon @ minute or critioal review of these most 
interesting volumes, we may glance at the salient passages of the 
eareer which they describe, by the use of geographical names. When 
resident iu Satiarn, Frero's delicate mode of conducting an annexation 
Of territury, ohnoxious in his own eyes as to the native communities 
canserned, exemplified a noble and exceptional diplomacy, His teaure 
of the Commissionership in Sind was a trinamph of statesmanship— 
evinced in an enlightened genoral supervision, a never-failing tact, and 
a judivions attention to details. Promotion to the higher Councils ot 
India in Caleutta, and the government of an Indian Presidency in 
Bombay, was bat the natural sequel to the career of the previous 
twenty-five years. The subsequent eammons to undertake tho govern- 
mont of the Capo of Good Hope, addressed to him at a time of great 
diffoulty—effoctually diverting, us it did, the exercise of bis adminie- 
trative talents to a new field in South Afrioa—was, perhaps, dis- 
appéinting to those Indian frienda and admirers who would, gladly 
have welcomed him as their viceroy; yet must it be regarded: as 
« proof uf confidence in his “all-round” ability. Por thus it happenod 
that, nine years after comploting his period of Governorship at Bombay 
—during whicly interval, in mldition to the performance of other 


f 
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important duties, he occupied a seatin the Home Conneil of India, 
procoaded on a special miasion to Zanzibar, and accompanied His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales on au Indian tonr—he received a 
letter from the Home Secretary, Lord Carnarvon, which was nothing 
short of an appeal to his patriotiam and an invitation to resuine 
official harness auch aa he could not ignore, In this letter was the 
following passage: “My hope is io induce you to accept the difficult 
and responsible, but, as I believe, the most important task of .ander- 
taking the government of the Cape, which becomes vacant on 
December 31, nominally.as Governor, but really as the statesman who 
seems to me most capable of carrying my scheme of confederation into 
effect, and whose Joug administrative experience and personal character 
give we the best chances of snecess." 

The proffered task was accepted. How it was accomplished became, 
unfortunately, a matter for divided opinion amoug statesmen at home, 
Though already known to many in outline, this plinse in the colonial 
record. morits ® «loser wtody than in reference to mere historical 
facts. Itmight then be made evident that, in spite of the adverse fiat 
and disconrtequs procedure of thowe who chanced ty be hin official judges, 
Frere’s work in South Afrion was really the greatest work in his lify, 
Fairly weighed and-sifted, it wonld in all likelihood stand forth as no 
failure, but an interrapted success; a conception never carried out, or te 
bu carried ont on his own lines, but comprehending the foundation of « 


stable colony and peacefnl mnited South Afries, with an ideal of Imperial 


Government in origin exentially his own. 

In England there has, perhaps, heen & tendency on the part of even 
the supporters of Sir Bartle Frere's policy to treat the Zulu war as 
though it ware the best of a bad choice—the sanction to evil that good 
might come, Those who were hig fellow-workers in India, however, 
know. how little « motive of mere expediency conld influence him on 
such an occasion, and bow. impossible it would have been for him to 
infringe the rights of « sevage chief, although the end obtained were 
British «upromacy and the confederation of the South African colonies. 
‘The conviction that the safety of Natal and the ‘Transvaal depended on 
bringing Cotywaye at ance to hook, and obtaining from him satisfactory 
pledges of future good behwviour; that his relations with ourselves 
justified onr use of dictation; that we were demanding from him no more 
than we should under like circumstances have felt bonnd to demand 
from an independent powerfal neighbour, each as France or Rossia; and 
that we wero really strong enough to enforce compliance, if necessary, 
while powerless to prevents massacre if the onteome were left to chance 
—to this alone may he attributed the despatch of the ultimatum, some 
of the requirements of which, be it observed, had already been insisted 
on by other authority. We have the strongest grounds for rejecting the 
notion that the attainment of confederation, however desirnble, was the 
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one object of his measures, Hoe believed that this would ensue at ite 
proper time, Tho immediate aim was penco with seourity—a status 
which could only bo realized when Cetywayo's licence was hold under 
control. 

Favourable a4 may he our estimate of the whole book under notice, 
it is imposible to deny that the chapters relating to the Cape havea 
specially rotiantic os well us historical interest. Frere's visit to the 
Boor cainp in the Transvaal (vol. ii. pp. 292-207) is excellently described, 
and the deseription—es also the relation of all South African incidents 
—will command the reader's attention and sympathy, That the lust- 
need word should apply to the hero of the narrative, when unmeasured 
congratulation ehould have been the natural result of his labours, is one 
of those instances of the irony anil perversity of Fortune which 
philosophers may weep over but cannot remedy. If the wisest of men 
has laid down that “the nice is not to the swift, nor the tattle to the 
strong,” we need not by surprised that the repeated confirmation of this 
trath is fownd in the lives of the best and noblest of public servants. 
Nor can we marvel that, while the mens conscia reeti remains # source of 
true consolution wuder trials, it needs morn than hamun furtitude to 
restrain ll outward sign of disappointment at the failure of worthily 
conceived intentions. The Cape Governor did, undoubtedly, feel the 
withdrawal of confidence in his measures by the home authorities to be 
both unjust and unnecessary ; nnd if a sense of wrong was afterwards 
apparent in-word oract, what wonder? Lavooon, invaded by the serpents 
—" perfusne sanio rittas atraque veneno"—is no longer the priest in repose. 

But there is no warrant, in the biography or elsewhere, for the 
supposition which seems to have got abroad that Frure's lust days were 
passed in “lumiliation.”| Such a word is surely out of place in the 
desoription of so high and single-minded an individuality. That in his 
projects for tle common yood, he loft no margin for self-interest, is 
quite true; and as for party considerations, which might Lave suggested 
to him provision for an evil day, he set these wholly aside in the por- 
formance of hia duty. In hiv case, however, thero was no sotuul loss of 
charuotor or “ humiliation "—a term which would imply, if not a loss 
of social position, the possible admission of derogatory wot. 

Sir Bartle joined the Royal Geographical Society in 1867, and was 
nominated o momber of its Council in the following year, as again in 
1869, and a Vice-President in 1870, 187], and 1872. He was elected 
Presideut in 1873 In June, 1874, he delivered an instructive address, 
which would have been remarkable if only for its appreciative notice 
of Livingstone, who had died in May of the provions year, But it was 
replete with matters of ourrent and general interest. When giving up 
the chair on the same occasion to Sir Henry Kawlinson, the latter 
expressed his regret and that of the Fellowes that the Council had 
been tinable to persuade him to remain in office, “The Report of the 
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Céunvil,” were the words of the new President, “showod that during 
that year the Soolety had increased ina marked manner both in numbers 
and reputation; avd for that exceptional prosperity they wore, 10 
doubt, greatly indebted to the high personal character of Sir Bartle 
Frere, united with his very special qualifications for the wffiee.” 
Tn 3874 his name ix borne on the list of Vice-Preidents; in 1875, of 
Menilers of Council; and in 1876, of Vice-Presidents oyain, Absence 
from Enropo catises a cap after this date, bat we find him again enrolled 
among the Conticillors in 1880-81, and among Vice-Presidents in 1S82- 
83. At the first méeting of the Suciety after his lamented ileath m 
May, 2884, Lord Aberdare, the President for that year, referring to him 

as ‘one of their most distingnishdd Presidents,” stated with truth that 
“nd publie servant had left behind him w purer and nobler name than 
Sir Bartlé Frere.” Sir Richard Templo, in his obituary notice of the 
Aecensed, contributed to a aumbir of our formor Proceedings, made use 
of an appropriate Oriental metaphor in avsigning fo him "« high-caste 
mind,” The biography which has just been published affords aniple 
proof of the truth of both propositions; and to these we may now add, 
as an extract from ils pages, the words of our present President, qeuiticd 
by Mr. Martinean. Bearing testimony to the active interest taken in 
geographical work by this not the loast approved of his alile predecessors 
in the chalr, and his anxiety to promote every enterprise which had for 
ita Object the advancoment of geographical suience, Mr. Clomonts Markham 
states— 

“Sir Bartic had beon an accomplished geographer long bofore he 
was officially connected with the Society. In his many-sided way, he 
‘liad been accustomed to Fook at administrative questions in India from 
a geographical point of view, and he used to say that geography and 
itati¢tics were the two bases of departmental work, His mind was well 
stored with the thoaghts urising from this way of considering the 
inmtmerible points he had had to decide in his long official career. 
Honoo he always ind some original and often very valuable suggestion 
to make when geograpliloal questions were discussed in his presence 
He saw at onde, with wonderful quickness and precision, in’ what way 
the broad principles established in his mind throngh long consideration 
of the general subject bore on atiy new point that came before him. 
His power of exhibition was admirable, 20 that his own thoughts, never 
Yagne nor confused, were quickly conveyed in the clearest way to those 
with whom he acted. Asa frien in council he had fow equnle, both 
from his thorough grasp of enbjecta under disetasion, and from the extent 
and scctracy of hin previcus knowledge. Proposals and schemes which 
hail long been in abeyance were quickly disposed of, and those which 
contained the gorme of nscfalness werd put into practicable and work- 
ing whape under his guidance. The indestribuble charm of hiv tmunner 
hai much to do with the enicotliness and facility with which the official 
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machinery worked under his presidency ; but whoo it was uocossary, 
he displayed unbending firmness, 

“His great pleasure was to show kindness anil consideration for 
young men whose work came before him, and to inspire them wilh con- 
fidence. He was quick in distinguishing real merit from chiarlatanry, 
howevar cleverly veilod; and the farmer always secured the grontost 
and mont patient attention at his hands. There wae nothing which 
struck those with whom be acted 50 much as the total absence of any 
personal motive, however slight, itt all he did or suid. 

“As to his own individual share in any measure or undertaking, he 
was absolutely indifferent. In this he always seemed to be the purest 
type of a public servant. To bim the general good wae everything, his 
own share in producing it absolutely: nothing. ‘Thuy it was that there 
wae many « #uggestion made by him, many oven matured: plums which 
Lore valuable fruit owing to his initiative, with which his name will 
nover be conhocted in the remotest way. As a geographer his knowledge 
wax not only sound, but, in many branches of the mbject, and those 
fur from being all connected with India, it was minute wnd detailed. 
He often displayed snob detailed knowledgo quite unexpeotedly and 
On most nhexpected points, so that where we only anticipated in” him 
& general adviser we often found an expert.” 

This is no mere eplogy or conventional tribute: of respect to, the 
memory of a. more than average good man_ Tt is an estimate of character 
which can be certified in. the memories, or ilnstrated in the note-books 
of those who have enjoyed the privilege of Sir Bartle Frore’s:acquaint- 
ance and friendship. Tilwstrations indyod—auch as here referred to— 
wonld abonnd, although tmlikely to find « place in set biograpliy, as 
huaring upon comparatively plecure episodes, Of the many which 
readily occur to the mind of the present writer, two might be cited. te 
oxemplify his unobtrusive, and therefore unrecorded usefulness. They 
refer to the active part he undertook, at ont time, in securing an acknow- 
Jedged western frontier to Bainchistan ; at another, in promoting tele- 
graphic communication between England and Indias. Both questions 
wore of high significance, and in both the object involved was attsined. 
But the importance of, results. gives no guaranfee that the story of 
boginnings will not fade into oblivion. 





THE TRIANGULATION OF AFRICA. 
By General EB. F. CHAPMAN, ©.B. 
Tux following letter, on the desirability of international co-oparation 
for the purpose of obtaining tho matorials for an accurate map of Africa, 
has been ennt to Mr. Clemente KR. Markham, o.#,, President of the Royal 
Geographical Society. by Goneral FE. F. Chapman, ¢,n., Director of. the 
Intelligence Division, War Offiee — 
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Tam anxious to being before you « subject, cunnected with goograpby, which 
has been evyecins my attention for some thine past. 

Tt nppeare (ome that, great as liege beer the development of political and com- 
mercial interests in Afrien during the past decade, our knowledge of the topegraphy 
of the interior of the country tas not muda an advance by any means as important, 
and that ‘there are large portions of that continent of whick ne accurate mapa exist, 
ulthongh thoy have been for years tuider a civilized aiministration and occupied by 
settlers of Rarvpean descent, 

1, therefore, venture to suggest to yore that the occasion of the taeeting of the 
International Geograplileal Congress ia London this year offers ay invaluable opper- 
tunity for considering bow a reasonably accurate and complete map of Africa can 
be Built wp, and for urging upon the different governments and geographical societies 
thir aah of anited setion. 

Would It not be possible to ask the Congress to point out to the civilized States 
of Africa, the great importance, from an economic as well ax ftom @ scientific point 
wf view, of carrying out ceodutic mrveys, wherwrer jt ie practicabls to dy a? 

Tn Sonth Africs, geodetic triangulation of a high class has been carried out in 
the Cape Colony and Natal; but it baa not been conncoted trigonometrivally with 
the Beclmmnaland triangulation, although it almost touches ft, 

To ture this trisngulation to practical secount, §t is, of course, necessary to extend 
secondary and tartlary triangulation from It over all the settled Innis, in order to 
(provide fixed points to which to tie the detail, and to whick the boundaries of the 
amerous farms can be referred. Unfortunately, thie has beew bat partially done 
in: thn Cape Colony and Natal, and is is only in British Bechuanaland that we seo a 
definite scheme being consistently carried through, 

Tn Lower Egypt triangulation for revenye parposes is being exovated by the 
officers of the Irrigation Department, but its advantages have unfortunately been 
sninimized by the difficalty of finding sufficient money to mat the expense of pro- 
viding permanent marks. 

_ Ip Algeria, on the.other band, the French have been more alive to tho necessity 
of having » regular survey, ae te atiown by thele etcellent maps of dhat country. 
Thle survey 's now being raphilly extended over the adjacent Protectorate of ‘l'unia, 

“Italy, 100, has seen the advantaje of pushing on trimngulated mirveys, anid has 
turned out minutely detailed tape of the country adjoining Massawn. 

‘Whore Karopenne sutile ts Africa regular surveys taunt, svoner or later, become 

anid by commencing thom as éoon a# a country is oceupled, a great 
aventual saving is effected, 22 is well shown in the report of the Surveyor-Generul, 
British Bechuanaland, for the year 1890-01, from which FE take the following 
eximect s— 
KC: & ptuetical point of vlew, the value of this work ean lurdly be over- 
reted; ih many countries erroncone surveys are ane of the most {ruitful sources of 
litigation and waste of movey in vouneetion with disputed land-boundaries, necessi- 
tating very often the wuormuus expense of aubeequent geodetic triangulations and 
re-surveys of land grants, ‘Tho [imperial Government hus conferred « great loun 
on this territory by sathorizing 4 goedotic triangulation as the busis of all future 
warvey operations; . .. we are indebted for the great prectical mivantages we arm 
aleeady reaping from this work, viz. Ue correct und uniform date supplied to our 
survevare, which ezialilca them to do their work in a satisfietory manner, and the 
great. foctlity aml eccuracy with which, in thia office, we are enabled to lay down on 
the tanp ef the country the rewults of every survey which has been connected! with 

* 


the trigouamettical 
Tithiok it will be admitted that the completion. of the geodetic survey of the 
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South AGlean peninsula le a work which ie urgently needed, and that i ix to be 
regretted that the Grange Pree State and the South African Republic have hitherto 
negiooted this tery necessary part of the duty of a civiliced State 

Tha Byitinh Suuth Africa Company, which fs now laying ont its territoriee far 
occupation and itevelopment, haw an excellont opportunity for taking the lead in 
thie matter, by starting a geodetic survey of its ocoupled areas in. Matahiliiand and 
Mashonalan!, which shoald eventaally be pnuhed scross the Zambezi inta the 
country north of that river, 

Tn the Nyasa Drotectorate, as much labour haa been expended ly ekotching 
routes and taking satronomical observations ae would probably hare qufficed, under 
proper direction, to produce a trigonometrical survey of the greater Such 
& Stirvey must oventially be made, and I think there cun be Htsle doubt that the 
truost poonamy Won be to start It at once. 

Spill, & muat be sdmitzed that there aro large portions of the continent of which 
fairly accurate mape aro omitemily desirable, ut which are likely for many years 
tw remalu wntonched by regular surveys, The requisite to information 
regarding these arena might in time, where the country is of a suitable nature, bo 
obtained with comparatively little expeuse by the system of planetahling, bused 
ppon rapid triangnlation, that wee carried ont by our officers in: Afghanistan, and 
has since boon extended with so much success, under the direction of Colonel 
Holdich, .o.2, n., over Baluohistua. ; 

A certain amount of this clase of work has already boon executed by English 
officers in varioue twgions, viz. in Sournlilanid, an the Anglo-German bouwmlary in 
Fant Africs, ai Wadi Halla, at Suakin, and on the Angl=Portuguese boundary 
lo South-Haat Africa. 

It ja, of course, impoesible to diciate to independent travellers the lino that 
they are to take, or the claas of survey that they are to adopt; but it seems to tne 
that the Royal Geographival Koclety might do much to influmnve intending travellers, 
especially those whose professed aim it le to aid the cause of geography, if Is coal 
induce other societies to join with it in improssing upon the tzavelling world that 
the.requirenunte of tho present day are fairly complete surveys of arest, rathiar than 
tore routes. Route traverses, whether supported or not by a few astronamnical obser- 
vations, are In many parts out of date. There are dome areas soured all over by the 
tracks of explorers, of which wo are atill unable to put om paper anything like a 
sufficiently good general map ow = fairly large scale. Should the geographical 
sociation think ft to give lt to be understood that the right way to aid yoographical 
science Ie to mako.a fairly complete survey of a district rather than (o add one 
more long thin line across from. sca to pea, Fam confident that we sbould advance. 
Mitch more tepilly than at present tuwards « complute knowledge wf the Dark 
Continent. 

In order, however, to utilize to the fall any auch surveys as may bo made, it is 
necessary that wo ehould bo able to locate them with accuracy. ‘I'o do this we 
must bave in thei immediate ticlsity paints o> accurately fixed that their values 
ere-above critic. Where we still have to depend opom route traverses, auch 
pointe are even more necessary. ‘Triangulation, oven of the most rapid class, moves 
comparatively slowly, and {t appears certain that for years to come geographers will 
hare to depend largely om othor methols, 1 wish, therefore, to raise the yueatlod 
as to whether anything can be done In 2 comprehensive marner to: provide the 
framework of accurately fixed points that is so much needed. 

Tt seoms to tun that much might be done by a system of co-operation and 
exchange Letwren the different governments and the yarlone socletios 
of Europe, anil I would venture to tuggest that by their united action It might be 
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porsiblo tovarrine ne o-tiss of all tho well-fxed places in non-surveyed portions of 
Afrion, ami to inaugurate concerted messures for establishing the positions of thir 
other places of mufflelutit importance, 

Geography, at prosent, atiffers not fram a want of observers, but rather from an 
oxcoue of Ubseryations of a kintl thay cannot be trusted, which only increane the 
compiler’s difficulties inutead of removing them. No doubt almost every ebverva- 
Hon that be taken throws some light, contirmatory or otherwise, on thuse taken by 
previous travellers. Where, however, ae often happons, there ls a Glecrspancy 
botween the new aud the old results, it is of the utmost importance that we should 
oltals fall Information ss to the trastworthiness of the new observations. In this 

tuatter the Germans lusve set.au excellent example to other nations ; anil if their 
yeustlon- were more gonerally followed, there would be far mary certainty of all 
observations boing taken at their proper value, At tho same tine, it tw etoinentiy 
desizable to get observations of « bettar class than was formerly possible, If the 

various governments or socivties could arrange lo send competent observers to the 
oottstties in which tiey-are interested, how suang important places might be ixal 
imlongltude by means of the telegraph lines that. ary now «preadiog over the oon- 
tinent in all directlans! The polnts thus determined would go far toward prowhditns 
ho framework that le so much wanted. 

Jn Asia, alse, thero ie one matter which might well be brought to the notice of 
the Congress. 1 allode to the question of joining the groat trigonotmetrical surrey, 
ab Fadia with the Tussian triangulation, The Gongress qould, po doubt, express ay 
authoritative opinion aa to the value, from u eciantitic polnt of vinw, of the results 
to be obtained from the completion of thix work, an opinion which woul do much 
to Influence the governtnents concerned to comeider whothur they could provide the 
fande pecessary:to carry It out. 

Ty atin np, my augeestions are that the Congress should be invited to consider 
gmt bring ‘to the ‘notice af the various governments convened und to the goo- 
graphleal sccleties of thie wreld, the following aubjects:— 

(1) The sdrantages ty be gained {rom an economih, a¢ well na frota «. sciontilic 

point of: view, of extending geodetic surveys in the settled portions of 
Africa. 

(2) The importance, in districts beyond! the proksbie ranys of geodetic surveys 
fur, Ue text few years, Of making surveys of areas talher than of routes; 
ani the advisability of basing euch surveys on rapid thepdolite trangu- 
athena, wherover is is practicable ta do an. 

(3), The desirability of collecting a complete reoond, ae reganda Afrion, of all the 
podltivns that bave been sccurntely fixed astronotuleally in areas that 
have not been triangulated, and of combiaing mowmures for tha parpoxe of 
determining now positions, hiking care that, i: thu case of all fiture 
obserrations, full date should be pobliahed 00 as to enal)le the ceceraphical 
world to sppralse them af their proper value, 

(4) Thi advaninges to geodotival science of trigonometrically comnecting the 
Ariangulation.of India with that ef Earope by joltsing it cn ty the Russian 
tristigulation of TraneCautmelis. 
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Tun Neotropical Region is, no doubt, after the Australian, the most distinct of all 
the regions. It lucludes not only the continent of South America, bat tho West 
Indies, Central Armerica, and a considerable portion of suuthern Mexico, A» 
regards its nortbern termination, on aconunt, of she great admixture of Nearctic and 
cal forme which takes place where the two regious join, it le imposible to 
lay dowa anything but au approximate boundary. Mr. Wallace (11) draws the 
line front the mouth of the Rio-Grando on the Atlantic silo te the neigh 
of Mazatian, in about. tho same latitnde, on the. Pacific side, but bends lt down, 
betwenn these two paltits 20 a» to luchwid in the Newretic Regiun the whéle of the 
high tableland down to the city of Mexico. al 
Some American naturalists, among others Merriany and Allan (2), inclade in tha 
Neotropical Region the southern extramities of the peninsulas of Lower Californty 
ami of Florhia. . This, however, appears to be unnecessary, at least op far on the 
nyammals are concerved, though thero are certainly « considerable number of Nuo- 
tropical birds and inscets found in both these districts, 
Besides the muinlund of Contral and South America and the West Indies, the 
Yalkland Sbinnls aul the Galapagns must likewlse Le includel in the Neuteuplcal 


Region. 
Tho West Tnilies form as important subregion, containing some forma of great. 


interest, and will be treated of in datail belenr, 

The Falklatel Islands are sithated lu the south Atlantic, whout 250 nilles east of 
the nearest point of Patagonia. They are, bowerer, kuown to be connected with 
the mainland by a slallow sea of fess than 100 feet in depth, aud thurofore present 
all the characteristic features of @ “continental” group of islands, ‘The only 
indigenous mammals are 4 wild deg (Canis watareticns> aud a Yesper-moune 
(Besperomys), which veou ty be distinct, though closely allied to the mainland forme. 
The birde ulso ate mostly identical with those of the maluland, though there arc 
some just recoguitahle representative forme. 

The Galapnges, s group of five larger and ten amaller iklands, are sitnated in the 
Pyeific, exactly under the Equator, xt a distance of from 501) to 600 rmiles wnet of 
Ecuador, They rise up from vory deep water, und are entirely of velcanio_ origin. 
"Choy are therefore typical "Oceante” sland With the exception of two vesper- 
tule, slightly differing from those uf the tmalniand,.anl a peculiar bat (Alalepha 
trachyotia), thete are wo indigenous maramals (2) in the Cialapagos.. There are, 
however, s considerable number of birds in these ialands, mest of them not found 
olsewhere, and many of them restricted to individual islands lo which they repre- 
stut cack other (7), 

There can be no doubt that tho Galapagos have never, at any period of their 
history, been Joined to the mainlant, of to ope another, and that, owing to the fact: 
that they are situated in the region of equatorial calms, Immigration fram the 
maltland ia very occasions!. In this way has been gradualiy evolved. the peculiar. 
fauna which, although highly «pociaiized, shows abundant evidence of having been 
derived from the nearest mainland, 


* Continned from vol Ir, p. 2% Mop, p. 542 
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Seer &—Gexenan View or tue Maomwan Facsa om rue Neornortcs. 
Reaves, 


Tho Neotropical Region is essentially one of iexuriant troploal vegetation, the 
great mass of the land from Central America to Uruguay being vccupled by vast 
furests. South of the tropic of Capricorn the woods soon dissppear,and the country, 
over a lurge part of ite eurface, becomes # fiat treeless oxpansa covered with more or 
Jens abundant posture known as the pampas, while all along the western coast, 
extends the giast range of the Andes, the eastern Hanks of which are, ae a nuils, 
well watered and wooded, while the wedtern slopes from the Gulf of Guyaquil to the 
island of Chile facing the Pacific are utterly dry and arid, ‘There are, liowover, also 
tn the bighor parte of Venezuela, the Gainnas, and Southern Brazil, open grasay 
plains called “compos,” which risu ae islands from « surrounding sex of evergreen 
tropical forest. 

‘The mammalian fauna of the Neotropical Hegion is naturally a rich one, but 
in. the number of genera and species falls considerably ahort of that of the Ethiopian 

This may perhaps be accounted fur by the plryaical features of the country, 
which ate certainly not sa favorably for manimalian development aa the more open 
and. variod country of Africa. 

“Thie defitleney th mamiuilian {fe ts, however, mote than counterbalanced by 
the abonilance of other groups uf avimele, more especially of ‘birds and jiuiects, to 
the development of witich the luxuriant tropleal vegetation seeme to bo cepecially 
cundacire. 

Agalt, the mammalian fauna of the Neottopieal Region ts quite ax remarkable 
fur what It does not possess (lipotypes) as fur what it has, Everything polite to the 
conclusion that during a long geological age, probally throughout the greater part 
of the Tertiary epoch, Sonth America wns entiraly luolated from thin reat of the world. 
Thue the present facna hes arisen from two quite different pourcet—firet, from 
the origitial fauna of early Turtiary mea ; and, socoudly, fears immigrants from the 
north, some of these being of rather jong standing, and others of luter arrival, 

Of the nine orders of terrevtrial mammals, representatives of eight occur in the 
Nootrupical » the amily order eutirely abannt belne the mopotremes, which are 
absolistely to Auntratia, 
“The marsupials are represented in the Neotropical Region by a single family 
only, ott wf seven into which this order js tanally divided. ‘This is the Didelphyido, 
or oponsuma, of the twenty-four generally recognized epecine uf which one 
(Dittelphys mantupiatis) ranges worth with some modilicution tnta the Nearvtia. 


The third onder of mammaly—the Edentata—ie highly characteristic of the 
Neotropical Region. Of the five generally recogulted familive two belang entirely 
to the Old World; the other three—the sluths, the ant-eaters, and the armailillos 
(which are morenearly allied to one apothur than to the two Old World families}—are, 
with the exception of ane species of armadillo ( Ditueia nomemetacta), which extends 
into Texas, absolutely confined to the Neotropical Region. Besides the throe living 
farnillus of odentates, there arn two (the Megatheriidx and Glyptoduntida’) now extinct, 
which ate chiefly characteristic of the Nootropleal Region, though remnins of them 
Also been found in certain formations in North America (0). 

The fourth order of mammals, ‘the ungulates, le very poorly represented tn 
the Neotropleal Region, four amly out of the fourteen ‘usualy recognized fainilivs 
being find within ite Nealia. The peccaties (Dicotylide) comist of only two 
specios, of which ono (2. tajacu)} ranges ds far sorth aa pie Suuthere Unibet States, 

other &» confinest to the Neotropical Region. “A second family, the Came- 
Hitér, i whared by the Nevtropleal Reglots with the Old World. The representatives 


A 
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of this fatally in the New World aro the latuas, belonging to ihe genus Auchente, 
They are cutlrely coufined to the higher anges. of the Andes and to the desulate 
Pains of Patagonia. 

The deer (Cervide) of the Neotropical Region all belong to two peculiar genera 
(Cavineus mick Pudua}, of which the former extends northwards throughout the 
United States wo Brith) Columbia, while the latter ie found only in’ Chill. 


distriiution ia afforded by the past history of the group, During Mivcetie ‘and 
Uilocene times, rwembers of this genus nod ite allied forms wore found both fn 
North America and aloo throughout the Old World from Franes to Chita. This 
gives us direct evidence of the forme much wider extension of the family of 
tapirs, aud bridgos over the present great gap in ita distribution, 

As alruady stated, the fauna of the Neotrupical Region is almost ax ramarkable 
for the absence of certain faznilics on it is for the presence of peculine forma Thin 
is épecially noticeable in the Ungulata. There is no oxisting representative of! the 
tour great Samilies of the oxen, thinoceroses, horses, and elephants in thie region, 
thowgh remains of the intter two groups have been found in mest recent daposite of 
Argentins. Tern they wore probably iinmigrante from the north, which survived 
but a whore thme hy thin locality, 

‘Turning now to the rodents, we find that out of the four chief divisions into 
which this onder is separatod—tie squirrels (Sciuromurpha), the mice (Myomorpha), 
the ‘porouplae (Hystricomorphu), and the hares (Duplicidenluts)—the frst two 
and the last contain very fow peculiar genors and no peculiar families in this 
region, But, on the other hand, out of the six families of Uystvicamorphe four are 
restricted to this region, while of the remaining two, one (the Octotontide) is 
found elsewhere only in Altice, and the other the porcupinos (fhyatricida) ts of 
wide distribation, Moreover, all the neotropical genera of the Hystricomorphine 
division are, without exception, confined to this region. 

The Carnivora, which follow next, are well teprosentert in the Neotropical 
Regiun, but belong generally to families of wide distribution. But one family, 
the raccoons (Proeyanider), with the exeeption of a single genus (.Elurus), which is 
porliaps doubtfally referred to it, is entirely confined to tha Nuw Worl, On the 
other hand, the Viverrida, so widely spread in the Old Worlil, are ettirely absent 
in America, 

With the exception of some four ur five specios of shrowa, which have obvionaly 
sprenl sonthwarde from the Nearotic Region, wherein they are found in considerable 
numbers, the Insectivora are represented in the Neotropical Rezion only by a tingle 


have bese eet a& yet: very Incomplete, as -wury fow fossil forms of this order 


increased our knowledge on this subject, thie seeming asomaly may be explained. 
The Neotropical bate (Chiroptera) are of great interest ; they are Inehuled iis 

three families; of which two ( Feapertitionidae and Ewmbatloneridee), although 
No, V.—May, 1895,] 21 
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containing several pecaliar gevera, ate found in other parte of the world, but the 
think (P2yllostomutidee) is entirely confined to this region.” 

The Gmily, which numbers among ite inembers the trus vampires or blood- 
sucking bate (Deamodus and Diphylla), leo very considerable ons, numbering at 
least sixty ape distributed among thirty-threa genera, which are doubtless still 
to be supplemented hy future discoveries. 

Finally, the Neotropical Region two familles of munkeys, the marmosets 
(Hapatito) and the capnchine (Cebalie), neither of which are found olsewhare. 
Moreover, both these groups are distinguished from their Old World allies by very 
important anatomical characters, which rendet thein absolutely distinct from the: 
Old World monkeys and apes. 

Summarizing thess statements, we Bnd that the Neotropical Region ls chatac- 
toriaed by the exclusive possession of no jess than ten farnilies of tamale, 
namely — 


Boadypodiam fuluths); Carlidw (suines-gaga) ; 

My (ant-eaters) : Solnmodontite: (solenadonts) ; 
Chinekitide (ehiocht ian) Phy!tcotomatidas (vampire bats); 
Pusyproetida (agontie) ; Tiapaliitm (marmosets) ; 
Dinomyidw (dmomys); Cobide (rapoelsin monkeys); 


and by the provence of about 130 genera, of which 103 are restricted to its bonndarios, 

Oa the other hand, when wa compare the fauna of the Neotropical with that of 
cAber regions, the dolicienvice or “Hpetypes" are manifestly considerable, For 
example, the following wn families of mammals, all falriy well spread over the 
rest of the world except Australia, ace entirely absent from this region: :— 


Boride (oxen). Valpidee (rmntes), 
Pteropide (| : 


Kiquidlm (horees). fruit-bxta) 

. tide (elephants) Lemuridm (Lerours). 
Lagomyide (pikes), ; Jen (Old Worid monkeys). 
Viverride: (ci vets) Simiidm (anthropotd apes). 


Secr. 3.—Swittinvimios oy Tue Neoruomeat, Ryorox, 


Tho divisioue of the Neotropical Region adopted by Mr, P, L. Selater, mainly 
frans n consideration of the class af binds (8), are sis iy nittnber, namely— 

1, The Antillean Subregion, containing the Greater anil Lesser Antilles, exclusive 
of Tobago and Trinidad. 

°. The (entral-Americin Subpegion, containing all that part of the whale 
‘that ie north of Panama, 

3. ‘The Colsmbian. Subregion, contalaing Trinkiad -atd: the slopes of the Andes, 

through Venmzasla, Colawhia, Ecuador, and Pora, into Bolivia. 

4. The Amesonien Subregion, embracing the whole watershal of the Orinoco 
ami Amazons up to tho hills, and including the highlands of Guiana, 

& The South Brazitian Subregiow, containing the wood region of South-East 
Prazil, Paraguay, and she adjoining districts. 

6. The Patuyenian Subregion, containing Patagonia, Southeen Argentina, and 
Chi), aud running np the weet coast pf the continwitt to Guyaquil. 

‘This division, although ne dowbt petfeetly good when the distribation of binks 
te ruainty mlied upon, presente eonaidurable difficalttes in the cass of mammals, 
ewing cbielly tv our Ignorance of the limite ofthe dlstrifvition uf the grenter number 


—$—$————_—_—_—_—_—— me 


© Ope species, Mucrotus etliZornicuy, has bees foun} us fer north ae California, 
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of the South Americas imumnuala, especially of the umaller forma. ‘There is, how- 
ever, no doubt that the Aitilles or Wet ludies (exctudivug Trinidad-and the other 
islands off the coast of Venexaela, which ate counceted with tho mainland by quite 
shallow water) form a very well-marked subregion, in which the terrestrial 
mammals, though not tery oamerons, nesriy all belong to peculiat genera. 

The higher ranges of the Andes from Ecuador southwards, together with the 
pampes of Southern Argentina and Patagouia, form auother well-mnarked sanbregion 
characterized by a mumber of peculiar genura and species, But the whole remainder 
of the Neotropical Region frm Mexico to Souther: Hracil contains, so far at we 
understand It at present, a more or Inde homogeneous mainmal-faunn, of which, 
however, the northern half possesses a considerable admixture of Nearctia forma, 
whilt the southern preserves & more purely indigenous fucies, It will, therefore, 
be quite in aceotdance with the tty of nature, aw well 8% convenimt, to separate 
the northern portion of thia extenaive ares as the Centtal American (or Trak 
patamunic) eabregim. But as rogarda the sonthern portion, until our knowledge 
of the divtrilation of South American mammals bas made greater progress, it seems 
best to unite the Colombian, Amazonina, and Borzilian subregions of the Ornitho- 
logiets Into‘one combined wubrezion, which may be called the Guiino-Brazilian 
Su 


We shall thus keve, as regards mammals, four subregions of the Neotropical 
Region, as follows >— 

1. The dntilorn Subregion, comprising the whole of tle West India Talande 
except Curacao, Trinidad, and ‘Tobago, 

2% The Central American Subregion, comprising the lowlying and southern 
parts of Mexico and Central Amorics as far ae the Jathmus of Params, 

3. The Gnxions-Brazition Subreyion, comprising the greater part of Suuth 
Aworica from the Isthmus of Panama to the southern limite of the great forest ith 
about lat. 50° S., and from the forest of the eastern slopes of the Andes to the- 
Atlantic, inckuding Trinidad and the other ialands off the onset of Venezuela. 

4. The Patagonian Subregion, comprising the higher ranges and western slopes. 
of the Andos from Guyaquil to Tierra del Fuego and tie pampas of Argentine and. 
Pathzonia, 


Seon. L—Tue® Axvi.teas Steanaios,; 


The mammal-fauna of the Antiflean Subregion ia excocdingly poor, #o poor, 
indeed, that iteceme sitnoet doubtful whother the islands of which it is composed 
have ever been directly connected with the nulriland of Amerirs 34 at present 
constituted. To begin with the rodonts, four gener of this drder are represented 
within its limits, and three of these are restricted to the subregion. Megulomye 
(nitarge rat, over 12 inches in length without tle tail) te allied to tho r-mio 
of the American continent, am! has been dbtained only in the islands of Martiniqie 
ahd St. Locis, where it iv now becoming very rare (10). A more itiportant factor 
in the Anfiliean mammal forme ty Copromjys, « gouus allicd, according to Flowor- 
and Lydebker, to the coypu rat Of South America, but alee showing some affinities 
to the porcapines, There are five or six specien of this finns uvdally rrebpsilend, 
of. which two ur three ate-restricted to Cuba, one is pectlizr to Jatialte, and dn ta 
the Bahamas, while apother species haw born recently discovered in Swan Taland, 
situated ti the mhidle of the Galf of Mezivo, Aw allied gets (Plogiodyn) with 
one specior, differing from Copromys only in o slight nindifvation of the tdéetl, fs 
foand in Hayti, It f obviously derived from the same stock, A  pectilidr specivs 
ef agent! (Dargprocta cripteta) ie found iy two of the Leeser An'iffes—St, Vincent 

22's 
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and St, Thomas; the other members ot this genus beling te the mualnlated of Central 
and South America. ‘Che only other onder of terrestrial totitninale represented in 
this subregion is tbo Inmectivora, and thiv is the more remarkable because, a 
already shown, ous af the epecial characters of the Nootrmpical Regios is the alttost 
complete absence of this group within ite Mmite ‘The West Indi rmpresentatives 
of this order are two in number, and belong to a peculiar genus (Solenodon'), which 
be of rather doubtful aifinities and is of family rank. It in-allied (a some. rexpoots 
to the moles (Jalpide), and in others to a peculiar Madagascan family, the 
tanrocs (Ceatetid), ‘The solenodonts are sinall creatures with a sumewhat slitew- 
fike aspect, a long suout, and a long naked tail. There are two representative 
species of this genus confined to the islands of Hayti and Cute respectively’. 

The bata of the Antillesn islands, as wonkd naturally be expected, ate sotnew lint 

tore abundant than the terrestrial mammals, ‘There bare bees recorded by" 
paturaliste about thirty especies belonging to some twenty genera aa found in the 
different lands, the geeater number tatng from Caba and Jamaica, On examining 
tho fist, 1k will be found that of these twenty geuera three only seem to be confined 
to the West Iedian Regivn, while thirteen are spread over the greater part of the 
Neotropleal Regiuv, une belongs to the Nearctic Region, and she others are of wider 
distribution. 
"The evidence of the bate, therefore, points unmistakably to the inferenoe that 
tho West Tndis Islands huve been peopled with mainmalian life from South and 
not from North Amatica. In thie conneetion it may be noted that. Mr. Frank 
Chaptnat in an instructive article (4) an the origin of the West Indian fauna, 
recently published, has stated, ay regants the binls, hat the total number as yet 
recorded at niet with withte the limits of thia subregion amounts to 550, Of these 
403 ase emiemic, while the remaining 247 may be allotted to the comntrics from 
whicb they have been apparuntly derived a» follows >— 


‘Goomson to North) and South Amorica eee ice ery 
Of emeen! dleteitinithoas in the teoples ie, eee ee 
Sonth Amerizas (leu in the Windwant felands, three puly In the Grouter 
Antilles) mee eve = aon ee ve ~9 va ~y we bf 
Coutral American ua 8 


North: American (all anwnal migrate from the north, through Fhorkla, 
abd the larger proportion fourd li Oubs) ,., a a Ay, 

‘This summary gives us 4 clue to the origin of the more recent additlous to the 
Weat Indes fanna, whieh ia abviowly by migration from the north. Uf, however, 
the relationships of the 365 endomic species aru examined, it will be at ouce evident 
that they are all more closely allied to Seuth American than to North Asperican 
forms, and, like the tuts, show that the islands have been stocked with life from the 
south, Moreover, Mr, Chayunan, ax well os Mr. Wallace, has pointed out that nearly 
all the more distinct and most characteristic West-Indian birds are fonnd ia the 
Greater Antilles (/.0. Caba, Hayti, Porto Rico, and Jamaira), and that the Lesser 
Antilles form # distioct group, the line of separation between tho two provinces 
voinchding nearly with the deep channel between the Virgin. Talands on the west, 
anil the Anguilla group on the paat. 

On the whole the Lesser Antilles appear to have derived their fauna direct 
from South America, but probably In times considerably remote, aul without the 
auisianee of o land-oonnection. The almost complete sbeence of terrestrial 
marutnals and of representatives of sedentary and non-migratory hinds in the Lesser 
Antitls seem to show thir, Por instance, Grenada porensees only fifteen lond-binks 
iso fisunt) bn Triuklad, sud of these pave belong to the sedentary families, although 


160 
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the bro idands are only separated by an interval of.75 mites of sen. Ou.the whole, 
thurofore, It seems probable that, al:houwh the Lesser Autiliew have derived the 
bulk of their fauna from South America, they have never been dirretly connected 
with (hat continent 

Of the Grester Antilles, Fatszica nnd Cuba have hy far the richest andemic 
fauoas, Whereaa In Hayti and Porto Rivo the: total number, av well ag the number 
of mdemio apecies, 4 considerably emailer. Jamaica, therefore, with its small stea 
(one-tenth of that of Caba, ove-rizhth of that of Hayti, and w little tnore than that 
of Porto Rieo), and in spite of ita more feolated position, containa on the whole; 
eo far as cur present knowledge zves, the richest fauna, 

This may, perbaps, be oxplained by the fact that between the north-east cornet 
of Honduras aod Jamaica thare stretches.» series of mite or less ehallow banks, su 
that so enurparatively alight elevation of the intervening: sea-bostom ‘woulll vory 
pearly econtct Jatnaica with the mainlind, 

Whether euch @ complete jand connection (or only an approximation of tant 
atens) by this route ever wxisted, cannot at present be definitely settled.’ On the 
tne band, as pointed out by Mr Chapman, the disproportionately riot fanna of 
Jamaica, the shallow sea, and the West Indina affinitive of Swan Idland (23 shown 
by the proseace of a.apecies of Cupromys) lead to auch a direct connestion, On 
the other hand, the scarcity of laod-marmmats in Jamaica ant Caba, aed tho absence 
af many families of binks found of the talnland, rather point the other way. 
The help in these questions to he derived from palewntolugy ix up to this tino very 
seunty. Tho only remains of fossil mammals that have been yet Ubtalned from the 
West Indies are certain detached tecth and some fragaontary bones, found ih sume 
caves lo the éland of Angrilla, whick be situated jist to the east of the deep channel 
soparating thé (itedter fromm the Lesser Antilles, and taust, therefore, be incindad 
in the latter province. There remains have beon deneribed by Prof, Cape (5), who 
considers theta to be related to the Chinchillas, w family of rodenta confined tis 
Sottth Awerion 

Tho natureof the manwulian genem of the Autileat: Region fs wammarizad 
iv the mbjolnet table:— 
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Seer, 5.—Tor Cocruat Askiicax Suaneitox, 


This sulsegion, as has been alrealy shown, contains the coast-lands of Mexioo 
lying along the Pacific and Atlautle ahures from Mezstlau in the north on onw aide, 
and from the Rio Grande on the other, together with the whole of Gentes) America 
trem the Tethimes of Telumntepeo to that of Panama, 

As regunls the [sina of fils part of Ameria, we aro fortunate in being abie to. 
refer to the excellent aceoant of {t vontalned |n the * Biolosis Centrall-Americana’ 
of Mesere Saivin and Godman. The'volume telating to the mammals fx this work 
wae amlertaken by Mr. Alston, and finally completed after lite death by Mee? 
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Selater i 2882 (2). Out of s total of aixtyenine gonera of mammals represented int 
this subregion, only two seem to be absolutely restricted to It, and these, moreover, 
aro gouers of tals, which may poasibly be fuund at sare fature time to-extend into 
the main South American continent. 

Of the sixty-even pon-peeuliar Central-American genera of tuwmmals, forty-one 
ara Neotropical types—that is, found also in ove or more of the other mibreginna of 
this care Nearetio, nine are found both iu the Nesrctic:and in other eab- 
regions of the Nootrypical Region, and twelve aro coamopolitan, or, at -any rate, foun 
in some part of the Old World as well ag in the New. 

Thea facta ahtrw conclusively the thoroughly Neotropical character of the Cexttral- 
Atmeriran Subregions, whieb, althongh the admiature of northern formes hae really 


hie a slightly modified form, 

Tho edentates are well roprosenteil in the Central-Ammriean Subregion by. twa 
sloths, theve ant-eaters, snd an armuillo, although the greater number of these are 
mitt with unly iu the most southern portion of the subregion, ‘The armeilic 
an rps haat Maser ac in from Texas throughont 


Central Aruerica | also remarkable for possessing two out of the four American 
species of tapi exclusively confined to it; these are Baird's apis ( Topires feslirdi), 
‘extending from Mexico to Panama, awl Dow's taple (7. duu), found only in 
Guatomals ani Costa Rica. 

Very few of the typloal South American Hystricomorphine rodent extend as fxr 
qorts ge Central America. The greater oumber of the animals of this urddr fount 
withia Centrat Atmorinan Hmite belong to the Siurine and Murine groups, which 
have epread southwards from their bomes tn the Nearctic Region. 

Passing on.tu the Carnivora, we find nearly all tlw genera of this order met with 
in the South American continent (amongat which ant the cats, dogs, mccoans, and 
wenecls) also vepromentel tx thle subregion. The oaly-exceptions are Jeficyon, a 

Herm Of wild dug restricted 10. Sonth-East Brazil, aud. the Boar (fires), & 
sqeriae of which la found in the Andes of Pern. 

The tats of Central America ate fairly numerous, and nearly all belong to 
South Aweriaan genera. A large proportion of them-are roforable to the Lhylloat— 
wiutider, oe of the characteristic mammal-families of the Neotropical Region 

Finally, aa togards the monkeys, the marnueets (Hupalidee) sppear to be 
represented ooly by « single spevier, which ie an lutrader Iuto the extreme 
southum end of the subregion, Of the other family of American monkeys 
(Crirshe), abont sight «pecies, against a total of at less sixty found in the Qatane- 
Brazilian Subregion, ocour in the Central-Amerivan Saleegion, Of these five ore 
peculiar, or not yet asvertaiied ty ecaur elsewhere. 

The following table gives the stathetice of the origin aod distribution of the 
Central-American genera of manimals. The“ Endemic" geners are those cotifined to 
thie subregion; the * Newretle” genera are these common to this subregion and 
the Neuretic Begion; the “ Neotroploal™ genom ace these nommen to this enb- 
region and ona or mmry of the uthor snbregione of the Neotropical Region; 
American ” designates these founs tn both the Neotroplesl and Neerctic Rezioes 
‘and * Coenmpalltan™ thoee met with also in the Ol Worid. a 
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The imapection of this tablu will show at « glasce that the Central-Americau 
Subregion is predominantly “Neotropical” as regarde ity mammals: bot hax 
received a small turmigration of Nearctic forms, and possesses only few milomia 
types. 


Sxver. 6.—Tun Goraxce-Baazintax Scuurotoys. 


This extensive area, iy which is cxnlined three of the eabregiona veually 
allotted to birds, is the’ largest and ‘by Tar the tichest of the four divisions of the 
Neotropical. Region adopted in the present article. Tt extends from the Isthmus of 
Panama in the north to about 80° scath Intitude. Wut the southern frontier 
tetwuen thie and the Patagonian Subregion is very undecided, the fauna uf 
Uruynay and the northern part of the Argentine Republic containing forms 
characteristic of both enbregionx, ‘Iho western boundary is formed by the well- 
watered anit forest-clad seetern, slopes. of the Andes, the waterless eastern dlopes, 
toguther with the inland baly of Pery and Bollvie from the neighbourhood of tho 

equator downwanls,; being referable to the fourth or Patagonian Subrogion, 

The greater part of the Guiano-Brasilian Subregion consists of forest, and the 
mammalian fauna, though tolerably abundant, i« not nearly se profuse as that of the 
birds and insects, which are here beth developed in far greater luxurlance thai in 
auy other part of the worlil. 

Thiv subregion & moto especially the home of the peculiar Platyrrhine 
monkeys, the arboreal sloths, and other tree-loving mammals, 

Beginning at the bottom of the list, we find that nearly all the twenty-four 
upeciee of opdesiina know from the New World are found within ite Himits. ‘The 
peculiarly modified water-nposeum (t'kironertcs) occurs all over: ite ana, but nleg 
extends inte the Central-Amatican Subregion. 

Among the edentates the aloths are the must characteristic inhabitauts of lis 
forests. That two peculiar coners of armadillos (Aviarus and Jriodoy) ure don- 
fined to the pulrrgion, agi several other species af thie groap occar there, All 
three genera of anteaters are sly here met with. 

Rodents are very abundast Io this subregion, but, with the exception of 
aquilrrele (Sefurwe), vexper-mice (ZAaptromys), poachal mice (feteramys), mul n 
single hare (Lapua), they all belong to tho Hystrionmorphine groap, which ts 6 

by developed. in the Neotropical Region, 

The Gulano-Brasilian Subregion la ales the special hime of the Mhyllostomine 
bats. Out ofa total of ahout-sixty-five species of thia family forty-four aro found 
inthis anbregion, and the greater number of thom aro confinmd to it: Spek, toe, tx 
thie the cose with the Platyrrhine monkeys.. Tle marmosets (Hépalide) woull 
bo alive unknown vntside tle Iimite of tha aubregion hind not & Mingle species, nn 
already mentioned, overstepped the northern boanjary.at Panama. The gapuchine 
(Odile), wumbcring. more thin sixty species anit belonging to ten genera, ate 
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Hkewive abumdant, and are found olowhere only in the Catitnil-Ametioan Sub- 
region, 


The following tabla shows at « glance tha pumbers of (t) the “ Emlemle™ 
genera of this subregion, ie. those not foand beyund ite limite; (2) the " Neo- 
tropical” genera, i. those confived within. the limits of the whule region: (3) the 
“ Ametican” genera, £4. those cccurring in other parts of the New World, but not 
beyond ; and (4) the “Cosmopolitan,” de those of geheral diatribation -— 
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Seon, T—Then Paragowiax, Sennmaws. 


The We'agonian Sabregion may be most conveniently taken to begin on the 
sonth aide of the bay of Guyaqull, und to extend thence southwards, ombimeing the 
whole western slope of the Andes of Kcumlor and Pern, Jn Bolivia it widens vat 
ani incladles the high platesa of ‘Titlcaca, extending thunce over the wholl of the 
Argnitine Republic, Chill, and Pstaganit. 

The most characteristic form of the mammals of this sbregion i¢ the lama, 
which, with iteallies, constitutes the genus Auchenia., Four forme, coral yy peparded 
We Hletinet species, sre recognized by naturalisix, OF these tro, the Taina (Auchenie 
glamn) and the alpacn (4, paces) are auly met with in & domestic tate, and are 
Nery variable in.size ait colour. Of the other two, whieh ary met with wild, the 
guanaco (4. Anquaces) has the most extensive distribution, mnging from the Kigh- 
danis of Ecumler and Pere, along the Andes, to tho open plains of Patagonia ; 
while the vicugia (4) edcxyna), whieh is a somewhat analler animal, is fonnd only 
in Equador, Peru, and Thulivia. 

In addition to the lamas, this subregion poameers a epocies of thickly tielred 
mountain taple, differing from the lowland forme, and two or three Jeontiay idler, uf 
the subgenus Purrifer, which are likewise densely furred. A third diminutive deer 
found in Chili ia distinguished from Carieens, the ordinary Amurican form of deer, 
hy anatomical charnaters, and belongs tom special genus, Puslince, 

The rodents af the Patagonian. Subregion almost all beting to the Tybiricc- 
morphine section of the order. Arnimgnt them sre the chinchillas (ON wohitle and 
Zaghtium), noted for their dulicate far, tho viseacha (Lagostonus), and the Pata- 
gunlas cay (Lolichotie}, Out of the eighteen genera of this division known to 
occur [i the Patagonian Subregion, ten are restrictesl to it. 

Of the carnivorous manitnale of this wubregion, one of the tet intervating is 
the spectacied bear of the Andes ( Urews ornatus), whieh affords an inatands of thus 
raze phenomenon in nature “ discontinioud distabution,” the pearest: allied species 
of beat (the blavk beur of Nurth America) only curling os far south as Mexico. 
The presence ofa bear in the Andes can only be explained by the supposition thar 
thet anecemteal form migrated southwards along the Jive of the Cordilleros, but hus 
‘lind vat in thir intermediate district, ‘The fate of the Patagonian Subregion pro 
sent but few femtures of Luterest; they ate, with one exception, all of genera found 
aleo in the Ciulano-Firasilian Subregion. 
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Asmight lsyp been expected from the dearth of forestaand the generally seven 


climate, the Atuériean monkeys aud mnarnosets are eutirely unropresented in the - 


Patagonian Subregion. On the other hand, at leaet two small species of opossum 
(Didelphys unk Lroméciop+) occur in Chili, and a very remarkable form of arma- 
a Ac nameipterw) le pocilier to Weatorn Argentina ani the high plates of 


Tho doliowing lst of the mantmal genera of the Patagonian Subrogion is con 
wirueted on exactly the same plan aa that of the preceding tales >— 
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Sect. 8—Tut Paer Hispour oF tux Neornorican Mawar Fatwa, 


During the tent. few years our koowledge of the extinet matamale of tho Nea- 
tropical Region haa been. enormously increased by the disooveries of the pale- 
ontologivts of thn Argentine Republic, moro particularly by the laboura of Burmeister, 


Moreno, and Ameglino. A few words about this branch of the subject may be 


added, 

‘The oldest: formation containing well-preserved remains of mammala yet ln- 
vestizated fs (n the neighbourhood of Santa Crux, in Southern Patagonia, where the 
doposite aro alwut 200 fest fy thickness The exact age of the Santa Crux bode it fe 
very diilloutt. to détermine, latt the best authorities consider that they cannot be of 
earlier date than the Upper Eooone or Oligocene of Europe, Pollowing these in 
point of time ate ibe so-called “ Patazonian” beds of Patagonia and Uruguay, which 
are probally of Miceene age. The “ Arsucanian” formation of Amezhino, which is 
well developed st Monte Hetmoad, near Babla Blanca, ln Southern Argentina, 
seem to cosrexpond approximately with the older European Miocene, Finally, the 
later lucene is apparently represented ty the * Pampay” formation of Argentina 
and Urugusy. Our knowledge of the extinet tnammal-faunas of these beds is 
mainly dus to the efforts of the Argentiin paleontologists just mentimed, but « 
clear-reenimd of tho work done will be found in « reveat number of the (Feekergion? 
Moyazine (12), 

In. the “Santa Crus” bedé have lee found remains of about. one handred anid 
twenty genera of mammals referable to the following ordare -— 

Morsapials Perisolactytes, Hadente 

Bdentates, ‘Toxmdonta. Primnaten, 
Among the marmupiale the most prominent forma In this formation are the 
vposanine (Didelphyide), which ary still found-all over America, and in Tertiary 
times uppenr to have been distriliuted nearly al! over the uorthorn 
Hut accompanying these are other forms of the same onler, which mem to be more 
6early telated: to the Australian marsupiaie.of other families; la. fact, Ameghino 
hae placed some af them tn the (hitherto supposed to be) exclusively Australian 
fanily Dosywriche 

‘Fhe fossil edentates of this formation aro all of the Acnericat section of tho 
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gronp. “The ealactyle Togulates are represented by too families ( Profens- 
Ceritdie wed Maerorcheniider) wxt very defiultely connetted witli other potisao- 
dactyled; and unknown elsewhere; and the toxodonte (another, group forming o 
distinet suborder of the Ungulata) aro also quite unrecognized miteliie Syuth 
Ameriea, where, indeed, they appearto have existed for a short period only. 

‘The rodents of this formation all belong to the Hystricomorphive section of the 
ordet; and tho primates ard all) plutyrhine, co that, except in tho case of the 
marsupials, ‘where the reaults aro to a certain extent doubtful, no clue to the evigin 
of the Neotropics! fauna is shown by this extinct fauna, When these revultsare 
compared with the Eocodts matumal fsuna of the northern hemisphere, tha absence 
of artioductyles, insectivores, tats, carnivores, and lemurs, ie very atriking. 

‘The * Patagonian” beds contain a manmmal-feuna only to be distinguished from 
the previvuy “Sauts Cros" series by « farther differentiation of genera belonging 
to the same orders without aby traces uf foreign admixture. Wheu, however, wo 
reach the more recent Araucanian formation, wé find, in addition to the odeutates, 
toxodonts, ani! other typien! South American farms, a number of foreign Intruders, 
euch as taplrs, lamas, elephants (Mastodou), and will dogs (Cands), of an entirely 
different aspect. ‘Lbere cun be little doubt that these atimile hal migrated bere 
sotithwands from North America, where their remaina (or these of closely allied 
species) have been likewise found i the nearly contemporinsote formations of 
the Volted States 

Moreover, it woulil seein thiit in theee liygone’ days, not only did the northern 
forma move southwards; Wut that also somo of the southern forms omigrated worth- 
wards ‘Thie is evidenced by the fanna_of the ee-called Byes beds” anid *Mieyy- 
Jonge Dede" of a slightly later date In the Wnlted States, whieh curitain a compeaito 
toaromal-fatiria of tiorthern Sortie mixed with forme usually considered: to ho exelu- 
sively South American—auch as the gignntic armadillo-likn Glyptodan, the eapy- 
tats (Aintrocheres), Thowon, anid others 

Finally, tt the age of the “Pampas” Lels, the peutillar Sotth: American 
niatomal-fauGe seetre to have reached its eulminating-pomt, and to hare far exceeded 
tint of the present day both tn wuntber of epocierqnd tn tho size of the tmdividnals. 
This vreet inerease in elds, which Is, as w nile; adeompanial by an extranie specisli- 
zation OF iniividiml organs, abenin to hare had « fatal effeot on lin poesessors, ns 
onne of the larger edentates ar toxodonts appear to havo uttivel the end of tte 
Patras formation, Along with molt of the larger artivale from the north, enh me 
Mistedon and Byes, they beeanw extinet, AM the cenclusoud tu be derived 
from th mich-abbrevhited advoutit’ of thd extinct mnmniule of South Amortica, 
confirm fins remarkable way the evidence of tho present fauna a9 to this history 
of tha Neotropical Region. Up to she Tait period of the ‘Tertiary epoch, South 
Amerion was cortaluly fetlated from the rest of the world, and the cunneotions with 
Adtitralia od with Africaif they evet did exist, mmt have boow praviogs to this 
period. At the beginning of Pliocene timn, during the Wepyeition of the Arsannaian 
formation in Argentitis anit the Beyume bile int thir United Siates, a wile brilye 
between Nustli awd South America, affording an easy rom) to migrating animals, 
wiuet hard etister, and thie agein sects to have liccome considmably uarrownt to 
form the present Istlas of Panama, 


‘Lier of Arrrotatins enremetr tt 
ih) Atha, J A-—*'The Geographical MMetribution of North Americas: Mammuata?” 
Dall Ao, Mes, NOR, tv, pp 100, ESE 
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collected by DC), Bane Mull tamer. Mae NUE, fv, py 47, 1802 
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The Anniversary Dinner—It lias boot decided to postpotio thie Anni- 
virsary Dinner to Tuesday, July 30, the object belng that it may 
cotmide with the meeting af the International Geographical Congress 
The Society will thus be able to show some hospitality to the Govern- 
ment delegates and distinguished geographers who will be in Nagland 
then. In-onler that the Congress may prove a anccess, « further eam of 
£1600 ig required, in addition to what has been anbpcribed: {t is 
boped that many of those Fellows who have not subscribed will seo 
their way to doing so without further delay. 
EvaoPz£ 

Evaporation in Central Europe."—A! 4 recent meciing of the Austrian 
Meteorological Society in Viewns, Isofessor Penck communicated the resulte of 
researches on the amount of evaporstion taking, place over extensive land-surfhore. 
Direct measoremente of evaporation have been made in Ausiriv and Bavaria since 
1821, and in Prussia since LAT, by means of various types of evaporometers, uf 
whicli the most recent utid eatiafnctory la that of Wild, and observations are now 
forthosming from forty stations in diferent parts of Central Europe, ft sume 
that the average yearly mvaporation in. North Germany. anounte to 15-7 inches; 
and that further ta the southwask 4 dectease to about 113 inches (ut Drusden) 
takes place; then agnin a slight lncrouse, and « final diminution near the #lopes 
of tho Alpe and Carpathians. In the Hungarian plain the evaporation is much 
greater, amounting 16 25°6 inches at Budapest, and still more fn the south- 
eastern districta ‘The olmerrations do nut afford satisfuctory infurmution concerning 
Cis Inflienon af elevation, bat the effect of forests tt clearly marked by lo alincet 
uniform docrecss jn all cases of (0) por cent., compared with tho open country 
round about, A aemarkable jncrmen ie notiond fn towne—the evaporation hr 


* Communicated ty pur Vienna cormepotident: Dr. K. Ponoker. 
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Vienns, for-eample, excovding that in the fnsmediate nolghbourhood: by aa mtich 
a4 5° inches Perhaps greater reliance amy ba placed upon the Clasaifeation af 
monthly curves of etaporstion, inasmuch av these are, to a great extent, indepen- 
ent of the eiass of instrament used. Professor Penck divides Gentes] Ecropo 
into districts according to the month of maximum evaporating >—Western North 
Germany, one masimam in May ; Exstorn North Germany, one ts xindir in June: 
Western South Germauy, two masina, May and Joly or Angait; Germun districts 
tar the Alpe, Bohemia, northern slopes of the Carpatiians, one maximum ia July, 
Here ayain the infisence of forests is ucticenble foe Its conataney—all the forest 
stations show 4 wasimum in May, Howover valuable the evaporotwuter obeerva- 
tions may be for many purposes, they undoubtedly fall to measure the amount 
af evaporation actually taking plaoe from s Jand-gurface, os has been aliown in 
Lugland by the employment of similar {natraments on streams, ob pond, and on 
different clanses of acil. In order to estimate the total aqueous vapour passing into 
the-airover a largo area Prifeswe Peek falls back on the mothod af estimating 
the total rainfall, enbtracting from it the total ealoulated dlasharge by rivers, and 
reckoning the difference as amount evaporated, Por the north-west Garman river 
basin Profesor Pesck obtuiny an annasl mean of 15] tuches; on the Saale, 164 
inches: and Dr, Ruraras, in av us yot unpublished memoir, gives for the basin of 
the Elbe, in Bohomia, 19} Inches wearly, These results, which are confirmed by 
similar Investigations dwmling with Upper Austria (Traun and Eons), ahow that 
the amount of evaporation ta pet wholly controlled by the air-temperature and 
Drovailing-winds, bat also to some extent by the ruite!al! Wteel!, 

The Free Port of Copenhagen.—Iarticulars are given as te the new free 
port of Copenhagen in a recent report of Mr, C. 8. Scott to the Vorsign Oftive. ‘The 
port has bees vstaldlehed in conformity with a law passed in March, 1861, and 
within its boundarire no customs duties of any kind will henceforth be levied. 
‘The port dues for ships outwanl bound will also be alotished, while, instend of tha 
“pert tluce for foreige shipping entering the port, a tax ol gooda entering the 
custome harbour, both (rom the free port and eleewhero, in accordance with oartain 
fixed reguiationa, will be levied: ‘The works connected with the port have beon 
eatried ont Suey Harbour Boant, and the necessary buildings have been erectud 
by the Pree Port Campany, thu receipts being derived from reut of buildings and 
land, paymentn for use of craves, etn ‘he payments (quay monoy, pilotaze, 
nts.) fora steamer of 1000 registered tons, inward bound with fall cargy ond out- 
ward bound with part cargo, ore estimated at alout £14 stecling. 


ASIA. 
Mr. Littledale on the Death of M. Dutreuil dy Rhins.—Ww have re- 


ceived fram Mr. St. George Littledale x letter, dated “ Kashgar, January 10,” giting 
at scoount of the death af M. Datrdull da Rhins, similar w thas given on the 
authority of Or. Sveu Hedin in the April number of the Jornal, Mr. Ustlalate 
hoped to start in five of six days; ha was awaiting the arrival of four Purtijabiy, 
who were being sant from India far bix expedition, 


AFRICA. 

Dr. Donaldson Smith in Somaliland.—We have recrived thw following note 
from Mr, Gillett, Dr. Daonalidenn Sinith's companian am hla expodition to Lake 
Rudolf: “As T have juat returned from tr. Domalduor Sunith's expedition, it may 
be of intormat to the Fellows of the Geographical Society to hear a fow words about 
Dr. Suyith,. Left him at Bari, on the Webi Shebell, just after he had recelyed « 
fresh supply of cloth and mouny from the comst. The expedition wor in an exoillent 
condition (mite long Journey to Tike Rudolf; there were Plenty of «pare cntuele 
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nod any amount of Irading goods, = that things ought to go alung amoothly, 1 
have been asked sxveral times if there was not considerable danyor of the Aliyasinians 
Interfering again: [think pot, ‘The line of xnarch will be outside a radius of 200 
miles from Ginmish, the Abyssinian fort, and, a» Dr. Smith hinself wrote to the 
papers, the Abyssinian would be coming into a hostile country, ss thut it ix to be 
hoped that the expedition will prove most succetsful. Dr. Smith's last words ty 
tue were, he sluould soake for the lake and rotury we quickly as possible, a that he 
tay be lodked for frou tlirve to xix monthe from now. Thoonly thing that T oonlg 
pee which might prove a difloulty was that the men wore being attacked ona by oon 
by the fever that hauuts that part of the Webi Sbebeli, but, with the fresh aupply 
of quinine which Dr. Salih ale received from the coast, it le to be hoped he will 
wuceeed fa getting tle men on their lexe again. quickly, The crossing of the Webi 
by such a large caravan for the third time will probably contain many exciting 
adventures, as the river at that part mwearme with crocodiles, As regueds my 
Journey homo, £ bellews I caine by the most ditect road. between Bari and Berbera, 
and ove that up to the present has not been traversed by any other Huropean as 
far wa L can make out. Jt has ncany objectivns, however, one being the scarcity 
snd foulress of the water, Brom the time of Jeaving the Webi till wo reached thu 
well of Sehr, on the coost shle of the Haad, two days from Berbora, the water 
sank, Another drawback wae that thery were very few pooplo, the first villages 
that we met being only four days from Berbera in the militle of the Haud ‘Tho 
road, however, was excellant; except a very steep hill close to the Webi atalthe 
Terratho rond pear Mandarro, it was excellent going for the camels the whole way. 
There was vory little gamo except near the Webi, where 1 saw quantities of water 

+ OFYS, ant Soemoring gazelle at the same time. The country bors tht ordinary 
Somali aapect—sand and thorn tushes, with opea bunds ar plain, The Tog Ful 
was the only important one we crossed, well clothed on its banks with a variety of 
vegetation. ‘The wells between tha Webi and the Haud bore Galla.names, anid were, 
T telinve, made by & race prior to the Somals, The Hand on this road twkes six 
long days to cro. ‘The wells of Guurarti contained very little water, and game 
others boat an hour further on were not misch better. After leaving them thers 
la Ho more water til! the wella df Behr are reached, where the water le excellant 
snd abundant, the Tug being full of wolla ‘The plain of Tugu, in ihe contre of 
the Hand, is « continuation of the plain of Silo, between Milmi} and Hargeisn. Tho 
villages cantpei in It levy toll from passing native catavans, I accomplished the 
journey between the Webi Sheboll and Berbers in éeventeen and a half days, bat 
this, as my beys expressed it, is "debbil marching ;" but I'firmily believe it to be 
the shortest and best road to the Weld.” 


Geographical Names in Somaliland.—In a notice published in the 
Boliettino of the Italian (jeographieal Society, dbjectian is taken to Dr. Donaldson 
Smith's. bestowing the names “Smith” and “Gillets” upon the Webi Shebelf 
snd Web, not disoorered by him (see GeyrupAical Journal, v, p 125). We 
quite sgtee with the writer uf the notios, that the practice of giving Earopean 
names to the rivera and lakes of Africa should be mure honoured in the breach 
than the observance. If a European name at all lato be given to the frat of the 
ahove-mentioned rivers, {t surely is that of Haines; for, although s river Howing 
“at the back of Harawa” was hieand of by the early Portuguese, it was Lieutenant 
Christopher who first reached ita lower course in 1245, and who named {¢ after 
his distinguished superior, Captain Haines of the Indian Novy. 

German South-west Africa —In the mupplemeut to tbe Deuteches Atolowite 
Matt for 1804, which. consulate of a series of memoirs on the varloun Germas 
colonies, the section dealing with Southwest Africa coutains papers by Dra. 
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Hivdorf wed Dave on the cconomic value and proapects of settlement in, tha 
protectorate, Having regard to the contradictory vstimates hithorte formed on 
these wubjecté, an inrypartial etady of ihe question, hasel on undoubted fants, 
such os the memoirs in queetlon appear to be, will be found of inuch value, Both 
writers takes middle course between the extraragant hopes ‘and undus doprecia- 
thon which Rave boen indulged in in various quarters, and aliow that the territory 
does undoubtedly pomess resources which are worth developing, Dr. Hindorf was 
cotfirta In this oplalon by a tour through the Capd Colony, Orange Free State, 
an Tranavaal, which id him to thiek that, on the whale, the conditions thore 
wero not # whit moro favourable than those in the central part of the German 
territory. German Souih-weet Africs is, he says, pre-eminently a country for 
eatsie-rearing; and he makes somn practival remarks on the conditiona under 
whick ‘It may be carried ont, and the possibility of introducing foreign species, 
gach as the Angora guat, which he thinks might do well in. suitable localities, md 
which In-scure ways hus an uivantage over the shoop, Dr, Dove discusses the 
fyugation of the elaes uf wettlars most likely to wucceed in the country, and comes 
46 the conelusion that althongh to a fimited extent amall holdings for ganten- 
cnitivation, otc. might be etocesafal, st iv principally settlars possessed of w lair 
capital, who could start catrle-farms on * consllerablo scale, who are likely to 
do beit. Doth writers refer to tlio advantages which the country possesses over 
tropical. colonies, from the fact that, owing to the purity and dryness af tho air, 
Europeans can work in the open, and uudergo physics! exerthana of all kine 
without detriment te henlth. Among other points, Dr Hindorf deals with ‘the 
question of communteations, aud considers that althoagh tho practice of agri- 
euiitare on a large scale in the fortile districts of the interior would necessitate the 
ronstroction of @ railway, the present means aro gifficlently good to allow of 
setilenunt of a kind adapted to the genera) conditions of the country. 


Northern Canada.—Some very interesting partloulars of the conditions of 
atital fife in the extreme north of North America are given in the Jantiary 
nuniber of the Ameriain Naturalist, where the recent journeys of Mr, Frank 

‘of the Statu Usiverdity of Ohio, are brieliy déscrited. Mr. Russell spent tho 
wtitumm and winter of 1692 near the north ond of Lake Winnipeg, collecting spoci- 
mens and studying the fudians, In May, 18093, be wens in & Hudson Dey Company's 
dant to Fort Chippewayan, on Lake Athabasca; and in July reached Port Kae, on 
the north-western extreniity of the Great Slave Lake, which was hie base anti) 
May, 1894. From this centre he made numerous trips into the Barren Grounds, 
Daring the winter many caribou were scoured, but ail attempts to find the wood- 
buffalo failed, althongh one or two specimens were reported by Indians; Mr, 
Russell’ ts fuelled to think that tiie euimal has been very noariy exterminated: 
In the wpting of 1804 he made his wey with the Indians, though much against 
their will, to the Musk Ox hills, near Rathuret Inlet, in order to shoot musk-cren, 
following the toute taken by Mi Warburton Pike. Then; returning to 
Fort Rae, ho went round the north cose of Groat Stave like westward to Fort 
Providence, finding thet the map of that part of the lake wae very ilefective, 
Procesding in a stoamer down the Mackenale river for sume distance, and then io 

y with Comte de Sulnville, he continued In canoes to tho Arctic Sea, and 
vavignted these light crafi through the ice-floce to Herechell Island, where tie 
Ameriesn whaling fleet was foond. After spending two months in collecting, 
Me, Ruewell and his companion returned in the whaler Jeanette by Bering Strait, 
ated reached Gan Franelseo ot October 27, hit uurney of solliary sciuntitic 
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exploration lasted two years,and the teief revord of It hick we hore seen bears 
aliindant evidence of the ponteraranoe and Access af the explorer, 

Lake Superior.—i« tho notw in our February noiber of this volume, p. 173, 
onthe now Sailing Directions for Lake Superior, the alleged instances of careless 
revision which are olted are examples of hasty realing on the part of the compiler 
if the note. The sentence in the * Sailing Directlons* about total depth ix correctly 
expressed, and the Canadian canal iv tidtlced) although not under & special heading. 
We tako the first opportunity to correst the mistaken criticlzm, 

of the District of Columbia. —in the National Geographic Magazine 
for November, 1894, Mr. Marcas Baker gives am luteresting account of the various 
surveys Which have been made of the Peseta! district In whith the city of Waal- 
ington is situated. This wan planned In 1700 no a square 10 wiles in the slile, with 
the angles directod to the caniinal points; and in the two following years it was 
laid out, a lane 40 fee¢ wide ent througl; the forests, wud inscribed stones set up at 
intervale-of a mile, Ou the faner slide each milestone bore the words ™ Juriediction 
of the United States ;" on tho dnter side the uame of the bordering state, “ Mary- 
tand," or Vieginia; on the thind ide the date of érection, and on the fourtli the 
variation of the compaxe, which now forme the earliest record of magnutic variation 
In the district, ‘The exact triangulations recently mate by the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey show that the original surveyors did uot make a very good approximation 
to the square they tried to mark out, for all the sides are Jonger than 10 miles, the 
north-western being 63 and the wouth-eastera 705 feet in axocss, while the south- 
western and north-eastern sides are 230°G and 2631 feet respectively tad long. 
The miloposts aleo were somowhat Itregularly plated. An account la given of the 
laying out of the first meridian, which should have formed the diagonal of the 
square, and which is almost T° W. of Greeawich; and a number of luterssting 
historical tutus as to early and rocint mapa are anpplled, A German draughtsman 
named Boschke, who was in the Coast Survey Office befure the Civil War, made an 
elaborate survey at his own expense with the view of selling it to the Governinent; 
bat the speculation was disastrous, ps it Jod, in the first instance, to his dismissal 
for of oiiicis! daty, and, on the outbresk of thu war, the Government seized 
tha ‘of the map, which bad Just hedn engraved, and afterwards paid a very 
mnall sum io compensation. The Geclogical Survey topographical map of the 
district of Columbia is on the scale of spproximately 1 inch to } mile, and ia oon- 
toured at 20-feot intervaly. The Coast and Geodetic Survey map, not yat issund, 
is completed on the acalie of 13 loches to 1 mile, In 100 shoots. 

The United States and Mexican Boundary—This boundary, whick was 
marked under the treaty of 1208 by 62 moduments, was in T891 ro-marked by « 
joint commission: of the two nations, ond on adcoant of the work, as eammuarized 
by Mr, A.'T. Mowman, one of the U.S, Commissioners, at a meeting of the National 
Geographical Society in Washington, appears ti Science for March 20 Inat, It 
had been agree! that any of the old monuments recovered sbonld still be utilized, 
and out of the total of 5, 9S were found standing (incluiling all those at which the 
line changed direction), but were not always accurately silaced, #o that the boutidury 
follows « broken fine in places, A great number of new monuments werd ervoted, 
the role being that a greater space than 3 miles should in uo case intervene between 
then, Between Fl Pade on the Blo Granile and the Pacille the nutnber Is now 258, 
Tho advantages of modern methods, especially the determination of longitudes by 
tolegraphy, was strikingiy shown, though the old work (by Himory) proved w be 
remarkably good for the method then employed. For the latitudes (as was origiaally 
lotended for the longitudas also) independtant determinations wore made by the 
commissioners of the two uathms, and the resulis ugrvod very satisfactorily, the 
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maximum diffirence ia the locatlow of the monuments amounting ts oaly 18 tm, 
aud this in. very dificult country. The determination of Intermediate pointe by 
the: stadia oles proved vory sutisfactory, the difference in one dine of 43. titles 
smeasiped over rolling santhills amounting to one part in 1800 only. 


POLAR REGIONS. 

Peary's Visit to the Cape York Ironstone.—Thiw existence of a mass of 
meteoric Lron near Capo York, in North-West Greenland, from which the Eskimo 
have been accustomed to detach fragments for the manufsotare of rough knife- 
blades, hes been known since the date of Sir John. Ross's etpedition in ISI8; buat 
until Lieut. Peary's visit to the spot in May and Jime of last year, no traveller had 
succeeded In discovering it. The enforced early return of his expedition of 1883- 
D4 to head-quarters, gave him the wished-for opportunity of visiting Cape York, anc 
an eoount of the trip is to-be fonnd in the udtelén of tha Amerioan Geographical 
Soclaty (vol. 26, No.4). From Inglefleld Gulf Lieut. Peary and. hin companion, 
Mr. H. J. Lee, proceeded on alndges along the coast, doubling Capes Parry, Atholl, 
York, ste, and experiencing great difficulties from conetaut snow-storme avd the 
iinily enlarging cracks in the ior, At lat the head of the eastern arm of tho 
bay cust of Cape York wes reached, and s singin fine clear day facilitated the 
search for the stone, which wan laid lure by the Eskime guide by exesvation 
in the covering of now. It {a of a rounded traperoidal shape, with a maximum 
langth of 4 fees © inches, the highest part projecting 15 inches above the 
grmod, Its surface i dark-brown rust colour, interspersed with «mall 
pits. Jt is apparently a qase cf pure iron, essily cut with » knif#, and wherever 
scraped a bright silvery Iuatre. The ground near was covered with 
mats of bloe trap brought by the natives for the purpose of detaching scales of the 
sumtal, A second stone about 7 miles distint was searched for, but not discoreret, 
and a third ale is said to exist to the eastward, On the return journey, the 
incrense In the amoant of pen water necessitated frequont deviations from the 
coat-lne in order to pass the yarioua promontories, and mumeroua glaciers were 
cromed, one of which, the Petowick glacier, close to Cape Dudley Digges, is thought 
by Lieut, Peary to offer exceptional advantages for the utady of glacial charac- 
teristics fn those latitudes. On the outward journey the glaciers of Barden Bay, at 
the entrance to Whale Sound, were four) to have decidedly changed since Hayes’ 
visit. The cliffs slong a considerable part of the ahure were found awarming with 
bind Ife—titthe uuks, loons, Kittiwake gulls, efc—in numbers which Appeared 
almest invoncelvable, 

“An Artistic Expedition to the North Pole.” —Mr. F. W. Stokes writes 
from Philadelphia to point out that Herr Julius yun Payer will not be the first 
who hus visited the Polar Regions for artistic purposes. Mr, Stokes hues done so 
himself, and 40 have severs! others whose names could be mentioned. Bat, so 
far as we know, Herr yor Payer will be the first to fit ont # great expedition for the 
purpose of spendibg a whole year or more in a high latituile with a riow to the 
artistic atudy of Arctic conditions in «il of thelr many arpoots, 

Antarctic Exploration.—Baron Nordenskjoid, writing lo o correspondent, 
sintes that his nephew, M, (Otto Nordenskjold, intends to take part in a private 
expedition ot s small scale to explore Antarctic lands in the nourse of the present 
year. ‘The expudition will probably viet Tierra dol Fuego, 


GENERAL, 
The Russian Geographical Society’s Yearly Report for 1894 _ At tha 
meating of the Ruasian Geegraphica! Scolvty, Januury 50, the yearly repirt of the 


knowledge of the: whale region, while a grunt dea! of most valuable and varied infur- 
uistion lina been collected at thesame tinie, To the bighent range, by: him, 
the Booiety has decided to give the name of * Alexander IIL.'s Rangy." ‘Tha eeemtuit 

under Roboroveky, has explored. the oasie of the Luk—han dopimssion, 


of Kokcuor. M. M. Derazavwky han weeled, during the yuat year, iu the emth- 
westeru provinces of China, and jast autama he began liv return Journey ty Ress, 
1, Turkewtan and the Transcespian territory, the well-known Fresch peocesiat, 
M. Dodlorges, has mado, at the invitation of the Russian Gondetical Baroan, pondulum 
observations, with the view of #italilishing 4 connection of the French with the 
Rimeian. wuoasuremestn. Ho has comploted # series of menmurements With bis 
pendtilam at Palkors, Tachkont, Bokimra, Uzun-sda, aud Titi, In the fac tiutth 
Of Siberia, ah expedition wilek was set out by the Hydmgraphinal Departement 
undor A. L, Vilkituky, law made gurveys lu the Yeninei Hay, and alone the const 
towanis the Gulf of Ob, ag wei] a¢ up the lower Yonisel. Pendulms tosaaure- 
windite eve Been tide, moreover, by ML. Vilkiteky at Yonineiak, Golobiichs, the 
mith of Yost Bay, ant Port Dickaes, in TH" SN. latitude, Boshies, Baron 
Stornock, who bes visited Russia for tho purpiwe of connecting the Austsian pen 
dalam, olpervations with the Hussdan ones, has taads mesturements at Palkovs and 
Moscvw} while Tr, Peiteche made about 120 magneticul mennrenents, for a 
Hetalled maynetical survey of the region where the wall-kugwn pentilicn xnomaly 
cours in the neighbourhoods of Byulyorod, in the government of Karak, Tn the 
wath, an expedition of the Society, consisting of foar explorers, wau at work tn 
the Sea of Slarmora, fir « careful exploration af the byrimlogy apd. animal: life of 
that Interesting Laain. Sevural expeditious were at work within Uossla ttealf, the 
chief of them belng woder Th. M. Ystoinin, for colliicting the munlc and the words 
‘uf popular songs "Three wiirongntica! asconsions were mada in. evanection with the 
“German wBronautical Soclety ue the exploration of the higher mzions of the atmo- 
epboere; and K. 8. Markoff has explored and mado saniingy uf Like Gukehs (1 
Caucavan, Tho report fiually mentions the expedition undertaken by M. Leiutlefi 
to Afries, utudey the patronage of the Geographical Scoisty. At the ea:ne meeting 
the following medaly were awarded: ‘Ihe great Constantine medal, io, N. Nikitin, 
for hiv mauy and varied works uu the geology of Husain; the Cunt Tuitke medal, 
1 Colonal P, K. Zalesky, for hin many years’ goodetical work in Turkestan: the 
greet cold maidal of the Hedlety, which wae awanied this year hy the Section of 
Statistics, to N. AL Karyubeff, the author of wu excellent eolume on 1s Land mented 
by the peasania in addition to their allotment (vol. |i. of the ‘Results of the 
Foanemiis) Stade of Ruasinn according wo the Teta afforded by thé Zeimstroe 
No. V.—May, 1895.) 2x 
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Statiatios }; tho Prjevalssy preminm of G00 roubles, to V, A. Obruchetf for his 
journeys in Central Asia; smal) gold modal, to the Frenels geodesiat, M_ Desforyes, 
an the Austrian deodesist, Baron Stemmeck, for their pendulum observations in 
Russia, and to Mo Siernszereki, for his manuscript work on the Yakuts; the great 
sliver Prjavalaky mois}, to Baroy ‘Toll and Livutenant Shildike, for thelr explo 
tlousin Avetie Siberia; and eleven gilver medals, to eleven different pemane for 
various minor wotke Nearly £2500 bave been spent during the past year for 
poientific expeditions, and the capital of the Society amounted on December 1 
to £15,825, 
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Major-General Sir Henry Creswicke Rawlinson, Bart, G.C.B., etc, 
By Major-General Sir Parone J. Gorpentww, &.cat,, on, 

Tux remark that the death of this distinguivied soldier, echotar, and diplomatiet 
loaves n gap which cannot ually. be filled, may sound [ike s repeated platitude, but 
is nuvestheless a plain truth, whether applied to military, learned, or political circles, 
When the remains of the deceased uflinot were lal in the Brookwood cemetery, early 
ir the past month, how many: mournety must have felt that a mine of lore and 
learning waa thenceforth joss tothe ken of hia surviving fellows, and that a tare 
aud Ligh idjowyneruy had pmssel away from oun's nether world which it was 
vuabled, from ist exceptional character, to instruct and influenoo! It ix hero 
proposed to sketch, briefly and ln outline, a carver alrowly doubtless in gome shape 
recalled, by the circumstance of ita chue, te numbers of adinirert both at home and 
abroad. Seeking in the main to summarize, we aball venttre to patise upon two 
or three ealiont p ' ; 

Henry Raw eon of Mr, Abram Rawlinem, of Chadiington. Park, Oxfori, 
and his wife, a Gloucestershire lady, was born at the family residence on April 6, 
1810. Educated at Wringten in Somorsetaliro, and Ealing in Middlesex, be wae 
nominate: to an Indian cadetehip, and, In accordance with his appotutment to 
Western Thdix, he proceed br ship to Bombay in 1527, a fellow-peseenger with 
Sir Johu Malechm, the new Presidency Governor. <A clileer example, or fitter 
assbtiation for ondet about to enter on his professional career, could not well he 
imagined, and its effeot must jiave boen spore than transitory. Ono of ins rewnlts, 
in the present cast, inay well havi been an enrly application to ihe atwly of native 
Lergunyes, In the ncquiterment of which young Hawlinesuu showed sock singular 
Aptitude, that lie obtained the interpreteraliip of his regiment in fese than & year 
after joiuing, Five year service with the corpe had vonstitatedl bite = smart 
regimental ulfloet, a bald, good rider, std withal a claver Hagula—one, indeed, 
srailable for any vpecial, detwlied duty, such as the disturbed state if Central Asian 
politics and the Incomplete expansion of our Northern Indian froatier might demund 
at the hands of Indisn officers. Lt was thus quite in the natural course of thiogy 
shat he slistihl hive beet selected: an one Of the new band of lustructors whom Lard 
Williaix Bentinck thought expedient to send to Persia for orgadtsing the Shah's 
army. The nature, tagether with the prastical necs of the work he was called npon 
todo, and the mote in which he performed it, may bedaferred fron thee his own 
comments ona leetute by the proeeut qriter, at which be dl) the lecturer the 
honont to preside, in 1870 >— 


_ ** Pernin and ite Military Retources,” at the Royal Wnited Servico Tustitutiun, 
March 7, 1370 7 ml 
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“Th le now fort Yours slnce T firet wetit to Porsia, where I aervedtor dep 
the: Shaliy army, aud of course. acquired: a good practical. acquaintanen 


pt all habits of intemperance ty very important, wile the general Intelligmee amt 

courage of the men is beyoui all profes. . . If the Possixn material . . _ 
were placed at the disposal of a European power who would epoourave and take 
cate of the men, and develop their military instincts, = fine working army, very 


military material, the num being athletic, strong, hardy, and active.” 

Colonel Sheil, sn- excellent authority, beara testinuny * ti the high repniation 
of the two regimerite formed from “the two ihmous Lek tribes of Kalhor and 
Gootan, which werp at one time commanded by Sir Henry Rawiinsou.” But Kaye 
relatog, in a foomote to hit! War in Afghanistan, another presage in the young 
nfiiont’s early exjerivnces of Porala, which will more directly ralae the estiniate of 
hie personal qualifinations asa soldier. ‘Towards tho cicee of 1937, when Muhammad 
Shahi and ie troops were hovering ahowt Harat, Sir Jolin MeNeiil. had ‘oocssion 
to deapateh Major Rawlinson from Tehran, to transact 4ome argent husinwss in the 

Oy the ‘ast morning of ble ride, whieh ts deseribod ad one of “more 
that! 700 miles in U week," he chanced to come uemes Vickovich, the mw 

oheu mentioned ia Hnrnes's Kahal deepateher, ‘he historian’y romantle 
story need not here be repeated, Suifion it to «ay that Rawlinson’: seme uf duty 
prompted him to hatry back and make verbal report of the coourrenee tu the 
Ravoy, which be did tn “a secend ride of 750 miles in 150 successive hours” 

To the yeographical reaulte of the military mienion we shall revert Inter on, 
Tes work in Pursia terminated when, in 1884, the Britieh Envoy broke off diplomatic 
relations with the Shel's government, and urlered the officers who hal been lent 
to. it by the Governor-General to proceed to Baghiad ei reute to Tudia. Arrived 
in Tada, Rawiipgon was at once ia request, and his services wero utilized for the 
campaign in Afgbacistan. ‘Travelling through Sind te Kandaher, he proceedal, 
sereeably to iustructivas, to Join Sir William MacNaghten st Kabul. From that 
elty, after narrowly shissing assoctation with Stoddart anid Conolly in the iti-futed 
gilgsion to Bakhdes, he war recalled south to Hil the honourable and nesponsible 
pout. of political agent at Kandahar, The date of this appointment \« stated in 
the oficial reounl to be October, 1840, antl we find on the wave authority that he 
retuned to India “ with the arenging army,” through Kabal and the Punjab, in 
Hee. 


Major Rawlineon's tenurp of office at Kandahar involved ued sineoure, for the 
dally ocourring events were such as to tax his powers to the utsoowt. Fitly to dis 
charge tho respounible duties assigned to him, he mquired both moral amd physical 
courage to deal with gresemt emergencies and complications, aml foreshuuyht 


* Lady Shoit's *Lifo wad Mawwers th Persia.” Astiitlonal notes, ps. SSS (Murray: 
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in anticipating pestle resolte, With the Dorin) cbleis, whrae well-being we 
bad seemad to promote by our suppott ef Shah Stirja, he had an eapeciaily 
difficult game to play. Aton time his part was to tuuporise; at mother, to. be 
openly hostile, Always on the alert, it was tncumbent op him ale dontinually 
to advice anid warn hte absent superior of exiating and coming dunger, particulars 
of which might chance to come within hi own range of observation, In a military 
capacity, he made it bia duty to help his comrates in perfceting the inner defeuces 
Of the town they occupied, or to aecomypsny the troop when engaged with an 
exemy without the walle He was, morevrer, expected to keep an account of the 
Toeal revenue, ani report upou the expenditum of a court not jess troublesome 
decaune it was almost nopinal, Fortunately for him, he wae associated with s 
camunutidur of high soldierly qualities; so that the coupling of Nott's name with 
ie Own, in reforinoe to this critical epoch, is a practice in fall acdrdatice with 
historical tradition, and otherwive familiar at a *bousehold word." The vinws of 
oach of the two distingnished pificon, on modiving orden: to wracuate Kanilahaz, 
were charactaristicslly expressed in a correspondences dated February 1, 1942 
They will be fonnd at-pp 244, 245, vol ii, of the blouraphy of Sir James Outram 
by- the present writer, to whom Sir Henry Kawlinson had written, “ You can print 
the extract from my lotter to Nott, if you think it of any public tntersst,” 

At the thme of Rawlinson'y return from Alehanistan, bis enhanond reputation 
as & political and military officer madé further advancement in his case a certalnty 
snd in 1843, aftor some months had been devoted to the adjustment of accounts 
for which the financial reqtiiraments of hie position In Kandahar had rondered him 

he was appoluted political suent at Haghdad, or, in the words of the 
Fornign Office Lint, '* Political Agent for the East India Company in Tnrkisli Arabia.” 
To this wae added the post of Consul in 18t4, during which year he was made pa 
(Band emoted Her Majesty's license to accept and wear the insignis of she 
Persian Idon and Sux, first class, together with those of the Afghan order of the 
Dinial Emyire, third clase. Promoted to Conant-General at Baghdad in 1851, be 
resigned the wppointment aud returned home in 1955, retaining in England the 


honecary rank-of Liextenant-Colcoet which hal been aceonled him within the 


‘Ottoman dominions He was made a K.0.B. In 184, the year of his nomination 
to be # crown director of the East Indis Company, and, moreover, of hie retirement 
from the service. I 1858 he was made a member of the new Indian Connail, 
and in the following year appointed Envoy and Ministar to Persis (with Jocal rank 
a Major-General): but though & persona grate at Tehran, he had sound and suffi- 
¢ient reasons for resigning his high position thore, and returned home after a few 
months. 


~ Heneforth Sir Henry Harlinson becamne, as it werr, au institution (In hile own 


Hastern carver-of nearly thirty yeary foe the benefit of hie felluwa, In no stall degroo 
atria thy Channel 24 at home. | Tr this sense, his teaching may be considered of 4 
twofold character—political and scientific. The former was imparted in specchne 
before the Houser of Commans; aldroases ty societies; and incidental utterances 
whon he bapned to be chuitman, or ine of an andienos, at public meetings of 
miscellaneous Kind. Tk was also conveyed in writings peeznant with meaning and 
sioquent-<ia thar enruestnrs: aud commuissumce de comm, His *Kogiand anid 

tu the East,” described as "4 series of papers on the political and gao- 
gtaphicul condition of Central Asia,” publieied in 1875, 1a 8 marvel of wieiom 
profundity in reepect of theory ani etaternent of facts, Much of ite counsel, 


B 
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however, may be judged too advanced for wmany even of those who here implicit 
fnith In the author's premisees, Todeed, jt may be a question whether the twenty 
years which liave passed since the opnrpilition. first appeared did not, to the 
compilor’s own mind, eouswhat weaken the force of cne or-more of his arguments 
Tx soy case the book supplies an lirralusble study for all saplrants in Oriental 
diplotwnacy, ‘To supplement it with some sort of réeumd of events which have 
followed the period of ite publication might ‘be-wise, tut, whatever ite bearing on 
details, the precantion need not lessen the general prostige of the author, 
Todependently, wo, of his own sepmente writings, the gunotations which he supplied, 
aud which gave lustre to contemporary works—vurying iu character from the 
' Herodotua "of hia brother, Canon Hawlinwon, to the ‘Cararaa Journey’ of tha 
Chaweur f Afrique, Perrier—speak volumes tor hia erudition aud scholarship. Aa to 
Sir Henry's vclemtitie teaching, the subject munt be subdivided uniler ten heade— 
linguistic and geographical, ‘w the former wo can make little more than passing 
allusion st the present time, for the question involved js top vast for cursory treat. 
. mont But it includes the great triumph of his genius and i perseverance, 
the labour of his love and, in 4 great measure, of hie life. Breaking ground in 1935, 
when drill-instruntor to Persian soldiers, with the rock-tablets of Behistun (called hy 
Jcachim Menant desiton»—piilariess), and continuing the deciphertnent of arrow- 
headed inseriptions throngthoat the tenure of his office in: Tarkinh. Arabia—a labour. 
supplemented by excavations and srchwolerical resesrch—we find. him, for a long 
autiow of after-vears, presenting contribution after ovntelbution to the literature of 
Cunciform through the yubtications of learned societies. Atnong hia more popular 
writings, for instance, when he wae no looger tranmelled with the responsibilities of 
political employment, may be cited those which represent his share in the eix rolumes 
of ‘Cuneiform Losoriptions,’ prepared for the trustees of the British Museum. 
Among hin lese-inown papers aro “Notew on ‘Twhlots containing Bilingual 
Legends, anit Fhenician,” published in tha Jowrnat of the Moyat Asintse 
Society for January, 1504; and “Notes on a newly discovered Clay Cylinder of 
Cyrus the Great,” in the Jowenn! of the aame Society for Jaunary, 1880," But the 
nuniber of similar contributions between the two cited years is legion. 
Lat us now glance at these labours which morw immediately concern our Society. 
Any attempt in these pages to render an account of Sir Henry Rawlinson’ 
tervione to yuography, by preseuting o mere résumid of his relations with the Suciety 
of which this Journal js the organ, were indeed trouble in vain, No statement of 
the kind could be complete without an expasition of the value of his work; aud:the 
scomplishment of auch a task would Involve @ politinal retrespect as well as a. 
combination of seographiral detuily, each of whieh would aupply material for eo 
gnodlysixed volume, But although the unadorned record may be insufficient to 
satlafy the Toquirements of critics sit cmmelsseira, it may poesese ite tefiinese 
as an obituary petlow, il which seus it le now put forward, At the period of bie 
devenss, Rawlinson’s name liad been borne wn the list of Fallows for more than hall 
a century, for he had boon elected in 1445, aud five years hefore tiie election ho had 
received the Founder's Medal for “ great services to geozraphy " rendered in Porsia, 
Thess were exensplified io thi cinmmatancy that, from 1848 to 1830, he hail 
“explored, with grost zeal, persoversnon, anil jninatry, the provinces cf Luristan, 


© Of the emall citele gathered in Alberently Street when thie paper was rend, rome 
will dowbilese remember the ese and earnestness with which ite author, eylinter ty 
band, expounded hia theories, Few, if uny, of those presont could gainsay; nor dil 
nny attiunpe to dleyrow, ble arsumeste ; yet questions wench we thew car hardly fail 
to provoke the ctiticism of scholar, 
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Khiitisinn, and Azerbaijan, and the mountain ranges whieh divide the beain of the 
Tigris from tho elevated: plains of Coutral Persia’** ‘Th historical and archeological 
research displayed on this eccasion bya young <ifficer ef the Indian army, other 
wiee conaplouous for professional abllity, were 90 remarkable, that ble qualifications 
aa an explorer were at oove generally recognised. 

During the early years of bis connection, however, with the Royal Geogeaphical 
Sicinty, absense from Etylanil tecemarily checked thut personal titercuutse with 
Its uffigere atid participation in the adoiiuistration of ite affairs, from whiob it 
derived so much benoiit at n-later period. Bleoted to its Connell in 1950, apd for 
the years 1851, °57, 58, "61, "A2, 63, 68, he was a Vice-President from 1804 te 
LEAT tuwlusive, aud for 1860 anil 1870; while in 1871 and the following your he 
_ wend -olectodl President, an office which he ogain held in 1874 0nd IS7b, having 
bean a ViceTreeident ia I5T3. Prom 1676 to his retirement in 1695, he wae 
borne om the roll of View-Presidents or Members uf Council, We have shown that 
tele due Lad been inoluded in the list of our Pellows for moro than fifty years: 
It tiny, therefore, be added that it was farther incinded in the list of our admfule 
trators for nearly four-tifthe of that period, 

Among the more recent papers whith he has contributed to the Bociety’s Journal 
or Presudiiys, may bementioned the monograph on the Oxrust and the exhaustive 
Hotes on Statins as indicative of his nnfalling scquaintanor with places of which 
ho had made ® carefn} study, tat had-had no sctual personal experimnon on. dhe 

» Mut his treatment of the many questions which arom during bb» 

‘of tha Presidont's clialr eliowell that be conkd give his miod to 
the world’s regions generally, irrespective of Porsia and Central Asia; and he 
proved hinuelf a good, all-round benrer af vltice, Ar times he may hare shown an 
inelination towards political discussion with regard to certain subjects of the day, 
whieh: might com before the evening inectinzs, and on which he held strong 
opinions. Sut this was only uatoral; and he never enounraged muy doteruined, 
infraction of the wholesome rules laid dywn for bis guidance ao minh oocaslonn 
Among the late Lord Strangford’ collected writings Iv an. amusing notion uf » 
tieeting in February, 1868, under the presidency of Sir Kodoriok Murchison, whey 
Sir Stafurd Northoote (sinow Lord Iddesluigh), then Mintiter for India, who wne 
present, wae lod inte rising from bisacat to repudiate the projected annexation of au 
Abyssinian port, which charge wna i Sy thrown out ino disenssion betweet: 
Sir Henyy Hawlinson aud Sir Sano) Baker. Bot Sir Wenry’s strong point was 
Central Anis; and herels we may yucte more fully the same able critic, Lord 
Strangford, referring to o former since of the Society = “'Tho extreme aud. indeed, 
unique value of every word which falle from Sir Henry upon any «ubject connected 
with Central and Weetern Asiatic meearch 4, perhaps, lees appreciated hore shun it 
ja onthe Continent and in Russia, or than bb will be by our children: but what ome 
wheh here chicty to lay otreee ipan In the direct practice, toemlency, am) bearing 
with whieh ‘he applies hia exormone acquired and thooretical lore each time that he 
nidiresees the popular meetings of tha Society.” 

Sir Henry Hawliarot, like his collexgue in the Council of Indla—the laye Sic 
Hints Yule—had much knoolndge of the works of Arab geographers: and, in the 
foceiitly Laanod supplementary catalogue of Arabian manuscripte in the Britich 
Musou, ¢ there ie included a private collecthn of seventy-five volumes parckimeed, 


“+ he Witty Yours’ Work of the Royal Geog. Society’ (Murray: 1841), p. 54. 
4+ Simrwal of the RG.8., voll p. 482. 

Bid, vol. lib, 187, pp. 272. 

§ Vrinindl by ondor of the Trosives, 1854, 
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Vakat's abridge! dictionary may be addled, but Sir Hoary 
inteoding inquiror into its contente that the transcript has been * exocrmbiy. 
” . 
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for the collectot.at Baghdad, Moenl, and Tohran, at varions dates between, 
1838 and 1854. OF Rawlinson’s Persian mannsoripia in the British Musesm, Dr- 
Kieu pronoutices two geographical works to he among the most valuable, ‘These 
are “tho fret, end only extant, rolumw of the peouraphy of Hatiz Abed, written for 
Stiabrukh’ art. $20, and containing a fil and hmportant History of Khorasan,” 
aud “geographical ‘work, with maps, translated forthe Amir of Jand_about asi 
ALO, frons wu Arable origina! ascrite! to Jathiat,” stated to be a modern tran- 
seript front an old awl fue manuscript obtalned by Sir Henry at Ispabiin iu 1837, 
avid Jost in the troubles of Afehanistan,”” 

To the hovoure and distinctions awarded to Hawlinsen signee L650, and in 
witithet to these already enizmerated, we find 4 reeard of the following -— 

He is s knight of the Prussian Order of Merit; agaovlate momber of the Presel 
Institute; hon. member of the Academy at Munioh; Hoa, D.0.L. Oxfont, Hou. 
LLD. Cambridge and Edinborgh; 0.0. of London; be wae made a G0.B. in 
188%, anda Baronet in 1991. He had been tumnber for Reigate in 1858, ancl «at 
for Frome lx 2885 to 1888. For many years director of the Royal Aalatic Society, 
he was alo'a “Trnetee of the Britle: Masonm, FNS. and Vice-President of the 
Royal Society of Literature, He, morogyer, attended apa the Shah of Porsiw on 
the part of the Brith Government during His Majesty's visit to England Is 1873 
and 187% He married in [882 Louisa, daughter of the late Henry Seymour, Kay, 
of Knoyle, Wilts, who died tn 188; and the elder of his two.sons, in Her Mujesty’s 
army, now snooreds to tho barmatey. 

Sir Henry Rawtinson, notwithstanding an cocasional brusywerve of weenner and 
reserve, waa u kindly, genial, and sincere adviser and friend His hospitality as 
President of tho tieographical or Aalatio Society, or aaa mere mover in Landots 
wolety, was large; and et bis dinner and recepticns, in Lady Rawlinam’s lifetime, 
were met together the must puted of travellers, astute, aud diplomatists of our 
own conutty or from abroail. It bas been truly said that, ix this exceptionally 
distinguinbed officer, * thoro passed away tho most commanding, and certainly. the 
hegt-known:, de terme pee rept arte May we nt add that bin fine 
preeenoé and practical ueefalnuia will he eqquolly olesed among statewnen and 
geographers? 


Hue 





Admiral Lord Alcester. 
By the Punsuuesr. 

Admiral Lord Alcester’s death, which took place on March 20, was not wholly 
unespected. He had been in Falling health for mote time, In this place it is uo~ 
necessiry to. mcord bit vavral services, which are well known and are matters of 
history. We would rather turn to tho geographical pliase of our deceased ame 
clate’s charauter, Beanchamp Seymour lnft Eton to enter the navy in 1834, and 
tex: years afterwanls be ctomed the Panific fromm India to South America in the 
Thalia, and Joined the Collingood at Volpatulss, ay tag-leutenant to bis tincle, 


* Atheweum, Maroli 0, 1804. 
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Sit ieorge Seymour. Ona whose intimacy with him cormmmanced over Gfty yours 
ago, would gratefully rocull some reminiscences of hindnesaes received from Bic 
George's very efficient flog-lisutenant, becattse they illustrate, in ROTH FIRST: 
that edo of kis mind. whick is oak interesting to readers of this Journal, Like 
Damypior, Sheard Ovborm, and others of war best naval writers, Beauchamp 
Seymout was very diligunt keeper of hig journal—not mere jottings and memoranda, 
but « xxlualils reourd ‘on 4 carefully thoaght out plan, first with reference to matters 
that wight be useful from @ service point of view, and next ae & repository of 
geographical information, Sir George had brought te sea an excellent library of 
works relating te she Iacific, which were in cunstant tse by hin nephew on board 
the Cully In the foremost cabin,.on the starboard side pf the main dock 
at w little fap indie againat the gun-carriage, his writing was dons, while books of 
reference wore atrown over the side tackle, Sut thetable was not for bis use 
alins Young friends from the guu-room wore allowed to come and read thare, 
and take notes; wlile Beauchamp, in his off-hand hearty way, pointed cut what 
it was useful to remember iu the voyages of old navigators, ant explainct the im- 
portance of comparitig what various writers sald on « given point, and of formins 
4 Judgment from conflicting statemente It was due w the trouble be so kindly 
took that one, at least, of the froquenters of that cabin first soquired his taste for 
critical geography, ‘I'here wure occasions, too, when Besuchamp Seymour gave lis 
young companions special lassena on shore; explaining the Higua for judging of the 
chouliess of water in rivers, of the existence of fords, and other matters of a like 
kind: On « well-remembered occasion when, after @ long struggle through. dense 
forest near San Blas, oe the coast of Mexico, he was poluting out « font over the 
Rio Gtande de Sontiagy, & horseman, followed by a servant and spare horses, rodv 
up to the opposite bank aur took the ford. It waa hie brother Charles, who had 
tiddon across Mexico to visit his relatives, Ho was afterwards killed at Inxermann. 

Feauchamp Seymour had pover koown his nucle Sir George very intimately 
until he fained the Collingwood in December, 1644. But after a few months the 
admiral treated him with entire confidence in public matters, and kept him com- 
pletely.ax fait of all the questions with which he bad to deal, They were very 
far frow being unimportant questions. ‘Thnse were the days of the “ Pritchard ” 
einbeoglio with France, of the negotiations respecting the Society Isiands, of the 
Oregon disputed boundary, and of the Amerjoan seizure of California, Them can 
be no doubt that Beauchamp Seymour derived. great benefit, ae regarde his alter- 
career, (rom hie esustaut habit of keeping ¢ joarnal,and from his diplomatic training 
wader bis une)e 

Sie George Seymour waa s Fellow of this Society fram 1955 until his death in 
1870, ‘His nephew, Sir Beauchamp Seymour, jolnnd os ju L872. He was ule s 
ninmber of the Geographical Club, and touk wpocial Lnterest ln ocr provecdings during 
the tine that he was Private Secretary to Mr. Childers, and afterwania.a Lord of 
the Admiralty. Hie whipmnater followed his brilliant career with affcctionate 
ioterest; cud it will always be « plesasnt memory for ote of them, whe hay much 
remoo never te farget the kinduee and frioadehip of Beauchamp Seymoor in years 
now loog gone by, that Lord Alcester sbould have supported him, and have recallod 
Poke es very bappy past, a$ our Anniversary Dinner 

yeur- 


————KL 


Sir Edward H. Bunbury, Bart. 
By the Puce. 
Sit Fawanl Banhurs's death, ia « ripe old age, hae removed from amung us the 
dust learnwil and scholarly of aut exponents of ancient geography. He was the 
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sonnd son of General Sir Heury Banbury, of Mildenhall and Barton in Saffolk, and 
‘his mother waa a niece of the great statesman Charlee James Fox. Sir Henry was, 
educated at Weatsiinstor School, where he was the schoolfollow of Lort Lansdowne, 
Charles Wyun, Ridley Colborne, and the poet Southey; as wae hie elder brother. 
Charles, the * Master Bunbury of Sir dvetmua's charming picture.. But Sir Henry 
Tesiiived to educate hiv eoneat Name, ‘She two elder brothers, Charlee and Hiwani, 
stuiied together, "The eldest yeas born in 1500, und, bis studies busing been inter- 
rupted hy Hines, he waa practically in the same étage of advancement in his lneione 
wehiq next brother. Ho was tho late amiable and learned Sir Charlee Buntury; 
eminent asa botanist, and also a poo! gealogist, who dind in 4886. Hdwand wae 
born on Jaly 8.2811, a0d the whole bustuess of edunating the two boys was imdor- 
taker by their parenta a duty diectianrged with masiduots, consciontious, and loving 
care. ‘The regular lessons were never long, bat much was taugat and learned at 
other tines by cheerful conversation, hy readings aloud, by encouraging and 
diitecting their tastes, aiid’ by stimulating anil guiding iheie desire of kuowledge, 
In 1837 thoy were taken to Italy, whore their minds wore enlarged by travel, and 
‘by the study of tho masterpieces of-art, At their own home ot Bartow their 
artistic taste continued to be trained by the eonatant eight of mauy fine portnaite 
atid otber worke of art, Including the Atibrosio Spinola of Rubens, and pletures hy 
Tuint, Guercino, Satvator Moss, Domeniohino, Vanidyck, Ruysdael, Van der Holst, 
Reynolds, ott Homey, 

dis this Latation s hue dileation was « metaurkablle puccees, and (t would have 
Hoon Gificule-to flud better-fiiformed mon nud mote dyteealile companions than 
were Sir Charles Itunbory and hie brother Hdward. ‘Ine latter way Senior Classic 
at Canihtidge and Chancellor's Medalling in 1583, ‘He wan called tothe Bar in 1841, 
am) was Liberal member for Bury St, Edmunds from 1847 t6 1852, But his taste 
for classical learning peter luft him, and he was « diligent and indefatigable student 
through life. His numerous visite te France and Ialy, whero he enjoyed the entre: 
to the beet and moet dletitiguinhed woclety, gave life and Intermst to hie studies, and 
WO Oe Wan tuure teiily to jirpart his knowledge to others through the nusatiam of 
jleweaut conversation, He waa exceedingly fond of mciety, and it his later yours 
he.was a constant ireqnenter of the Athenwam, where he enjoyed macting and 
conversing with hiv numerqus friends, 

The peineijal sesulte of Edwant Bunbury’s studies, of « permanent character, 
are to be fonnd in the titimerous exhuustive articles scattered through Smith 
ictionary of Greek wud Homan geography, aa weil wa in the dictionary. of 
mythology aud biography, ‘key are models of accuracy and of exhaustive 
weudition; and Professor Freeami used tO aay of them tbat when be saw the 
initials "BOE. BW" he know that the infurusstiow would ba correct, aud that further 
Tesearch was mmnecessary, 

Bat the gst work of Edwant Bunbury’s ii was bie * History «if Ancient 
Usdgraphy,' which was published in 1879. There was no historical review of this 
important subject as a whol, Jn the Engtish language, uotil the appearance of 
Edward Bantury’s work, which woe based on the mand principle of a careful anid 
critical examination of the ancient authorities, while aralling Mself to the fulless 
extent of thu assistance to be deiived from modem travellatd and ! 
The great tmportanen of this work waa folt 90 strongly by our Council, that « 
tesclutloty was presented to Mr. Bunbury, at the sunivereary mooting af 1880, 
recording the Counell’s “appreciation of his Uterary labours tu the productim of « 
work of the highest value, combining xconrate scholarship with large olmtryaticn, 
and displaying a thorugh aequalntance with modern geographical discovery as 
well as with classleal Uterature,” Edwanl Bunbury had bocome « Fellow of the 





Sodiety in 1839, avd mieved on the Connell in 1846-47, In replying to: the fettor, 
enclosing thé resointion, he expregsed hia * gratification tha, after having bows so 
many yoaty a Fellow af the Society, he ahorild, beforn the close of fils carcer, be 
foand worthy of tls public testitnnnial that he had been sble to di 

townrds the advonenineht of that eciuive which had been an object of interest to 
lift: from his eartiess youth.” Edward Boubary was notmerqly a goographer and 
aciassical scholar, he was leo atv accomplished mumiseatist, ancl his lolpings i 
St. Jarnes’e Street contained « snleet vollection of valaalile colus, 

On the death of lis brother, Sir Obnrles Bunbury, Sir Hdwand «ucceedotl.o« 
nhith baronet in 1886, when ls became pecessary for him ta reside part af each 
year at Harton, but be wiv seldom long absent from St. James's Strout and the 
AGiennun, Ha sever married, end when hoe died at Brighton loxt Pobrunry, ih hie 
elghty-Ofh yenr, he waa mcceeded by bis nephew, the present Sic Henry Bunbury. 





Captain Parker Snow. 
By the Pursues, 

William Parker. Soow waa, in. soma fespects, and especially in bia noswerving 
slovotlon to oon Wes, « yermekable man. He was the aon of = Heuterait ie the 
kavy who served at Trafalgar, anid his mother, a Miss Barker, wan dissendad 
frota the Protector throagh his youngoss daughter, Frances, Lady Ruaeell, Parkor 
Seow was oduoated wt the obi Greenwich Achool titsler Dz, Riddle, atl went out 
to Acutralia, After au adventuruus Ife, he became intensely interested in the 
faiw of Sir Jolin Franklin's expedition. Tn 1810 Government vessels had bes 
seut out to search, both by Barrow’s Strait and Bering's Strait, bot Lady Pranktia 
pousidered that the echama of search would pot he cotmplete withugt ao exautiua- 
thon al the costs af Prince Regent's Lolo, Shu therefore fitted cut a emull vessel, 
uatued the Prince albert, at hor own exponen, wndor the coaunaud of Commander 
Forsyth, x», Parker Snow eagerly volintenred his sarviowsaud thoy ware aceeptert 
in the cagmcity of parser. The present writer was then a midshipmtr om board the 
Adsitanes. She wes forcing o patange throwsh the loo floes of Melrillo Bay, anil 
om Atprint 10, 1850, the Prince Allwet was cleso to and remained in company 
until we reached the north water of Baffin's Bay four dsya afierwants.. Those wore 
days when the jeceawe wore in ose coder the bows, sawing out triangular pieces of 
lee, and fuating thein out of the passage. ‘The saws were worked by a sort of ball 
ropes, ube to each man; and thea it was that { first saw Parker Snow working 
away ap our iceauws with tremendous energy, fall of eral and enthusiasm, cheery 
and obliging, He appented & be » man of about thirty years uf age, wtrany, atl 
capable of sgueh hand work. 

Commander Forsyth returned kume without wintering, after having visitod 
Franklin's first winter quarters at Heeehny Toland, atl aalled « short distaice down 
Prince Regent's Inlet. Ih was understood that Mr. Parker Suow strongly protestel 
aguinet the return, ati! dren ksked to he put on shore with another Valuntoer or 
two, and provisions, (nm his retura he publinbed w eisai) (Mietsuted volume, entities 
The Voyage af the Prince Allert in Search of Sir John Franklin : « Nerrative of 
everyilay Iie tn the Arctic Sens" (1861). 

Parker Snow's next work was connected with the Poegian mission; and in 
1857 he published * Two Yours’ Cruise aif Therm del Farge and Patagonia, and in 
the Giver Plate’ (2 vals... Hut his thoughts always returned to Sir Sonn Peankiin 
aud bis gallunt cumpaitiune, and lr volinteored Hifs services, and submitted numerous 
and proposals to the Goverument, Fur years ho mulntawed that thore might 
he survivors, and in 1260 ho published a pamphlet arging hile reasons and arzumente 
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for thie view. Whan no notice was takea uf hile representations, he became 
enbittered ; he believed that he bed mady oumerous enemies in high. places, and 
eventually he becwme aluvat « manomaniac um the gubject. He ioet all hiv 
property, and be and hie wife wero neluced to extrome poverty. 

Captain Parker Snow had bot one iiea during the ast. twenty or thirty years of 
hiv lithe fate of the Franklin expedition. ‘Through all tls miseries and hard. 
ablpahes woeke} reolutely and tetiringly, Hs compiled many volumes of Imdions 
of Arctic vayados frat all #manies, of notes and of biographical records of Ancile 
voyagers, which be called ‘Tbe Boll of Honour’ In want and misery, hia poor 
wife dying. before hig cyet, bie gois sold by oroditors, till be worked on at his 
ong idea, and he was working at bis index volumes almost to the hour af Kis death, 

The etithisiast had many good yriallties, amb wad very grateful for auy kindness 
Our Council granted him £10 tn ald bat « few days before hid death, and he found « 
few tran trinnds, coo or two amonget the most yoathint afour Arctic mepiiant At 
hast the ovur-wroaght snd worn-cst bralu found yest. Captain Parker Snow died 
rather suddenly on the 12th of last Murch, |1 hiv geventy-seventh year, ‘Thnvugh 
the Kindness of his friend Sir Yuncan Campbell, his romaine wore docantly interred, 
and his beloved Arctic nodal, emblem of all bie thoughts and all his work during: 
0 mnoy sad and weary years, was placed upou lite coffin, It lea mélauchaly atory, 
and, with the meniory of that bright day's work in Melville Bay belie me, 1 for 
one att glad to say all that can be said of good for a brother Arctic, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
A PreColumban Discovery of America, 


‘Toe President bow done me the honour to eubmit my paper.on a“ Pre-Dolumban 
Piscovery of America” to's eriticlen which, though appreciative, le adverse: 
Tho vrititiam falle lato two divitions—<1) an expeeseiin of duubte as to the 
sauthentinity and interpretation of the lexend on) Biaooy’s map, to! which Tahal 
retire; and (¢) a statement of farther difficalttes, which present themselves when 
thee doulte are walyed. ‘The latier are twofold. First, the improbsbiiity af « 
Vortuyusee ‘vedeal crossing the Ailiutic in 1447. -Seconilly, the difticulties of 
dimanee and direction arising from tho legend “in distant 1500 miles w the weet 7 
en the ixola otiniibha, As to the former, the improbahility iz popsible, bur the 
hiupomalbility ean mearcele be meintalned, Im point of mene distance, it le not 
very much further from Cape Virds to Bratil than from Portugal ta the ootes 
Azores, while the former voyage i¢mate much tho essiee by-wind and ourraite: and 
eran granting that sahip “blown off the whore would hare weed every wifurt to 
rettira,” ‘are actidarits to sleering-gear ur other tackle, which defeat tlie best 
intentions, unknown in the bistory of navigation? Ae to the eccomt difoulty, 
it orme fo ariqe from baking the Ingeod to: refer to the cours of some purticitlar 
tented. Ethie eiere la reckonel frum the Cape Verde Inles, which Mr. Markham 
haw avinmed fy douy hy me, certain dificuliies preswut ‘thursielves, witch ler pote 
forth clearly. But T have never thoaght of takizig tho legend ae indleatlig the 
orarse of & real, and certainly hare never suggested the undisoverm! Uaps Verde 
Jeles as 4 aturting-paint, ‘The implest and mast ssinral explanation of the 
Mirushal legen! deemed t6 bo that given ov p 220, uamely, that i¢ de « 
cormotion rendered necessary hy tie limite of the parekmen? on whinh the aig be 
(raven. 1d leas (t wero, @ word of warning frum the draughtaman to the future 
users of the map" thure is really sun land sintl-weed from Cape Vorde, but fest 
You khould imagioe that it le xs close as lick of wpace compels me to démw Hi, T oat 
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add that it le distant 2600 miles to the west.” As to the “point of departure 
from which to reckon the milve, the tmost obvious is the position io whisk the 
inland Ie shown on thé map, while it ie probably safest to take the round figure 
1500 as meaning “a considerable number.” 

By making Bianco's inscription refer to the course of a vessel, and taking it in 
eloas connection with Galedo’s sotoewhat fanciful narrative, the ingeulous theory in 
arrived at, that the ixola otinticha may have been 4 third telamd of the Asures, of 
which group two bad been tediscovercd in 1482 and 1444. But » glance at the 
sketch of the map—Fig. 1—alould suilice to show how improbable this is, Hern 
are to be soon no Jims than seven of the new Azores in their propor places, and far 
away to the south the ixola otinticha wa big in itelf as the wholm group, Ta my 
paper, ressone, haved on thy difference fs latitude, are given to show that the 
faland couhi:tet have heen meant for any of the Cape Verde Isles, and a fortioré it oan 
ecarediy be intended for one of the Axores. In fact, to find ono of the Asores placed 
south uf Cape Verde, would be aa startling ay to have Lrelund. sek down in the 
latitude uf the Cunnrine. 

Tese difficulties, to which I havy tried to reply, are based om an anceptation of 
my reading of the legend un Bianoo’s map, but in the earlier part of the oritichem 
doubts are expresved about certain points which must pot he passe over. Thay 
include the threfold sazgestion of (1) « possible misreading, (2) interpolation by 
later hand, and (3) mutilation of the map. 

‘Aa to the first, 1 can only aay that the reading adopted seemed the only possible 
one after a jong and careful gxamination; that it has beet caniirmed for me by 
expert qmimograplers; that |t differs in hut a single letter from the Lidependent 
readings of Canale, Desimonl, and Piecher, the only anthorities who have written 
on tho suliject; and, finally, that the wull-kaown scholar, Padre Ceriant, Uunttor of 
the Ambrosian Library, wharo the map is preserved, assures me that there are only 
two latters about which there ean be uucertaluty, uamely, the first, which looks 
ike ati, and the ¢in “xe,” which is doubtful, tut probable, 

With regard to the second, such a anggewtion Is unfortunately more easily made 
than replied to, but, an the other hard, aliould surely require the clearest evidence 
te: support it, It ty really » question for palaographica) and more than one 
havecassured me that the handwriting iz Identical with that in the rest af the map. 
To contince myscli, | compared it latter by letter with the rest, and found ap 
parently abaolute jdentity; even the same habit of joining. preposition to noun ia 
ty be seen (ef. “aponento” in Pig. 4 with “alondra” in Fig. 3, p, 226), 

Finally, as to the possible nrutilation of the manmoript by excision of a linw, it 
only remains for me to express desj regret that such a auggrstion, which would opan 
up endless avenues for the wildest apeculatiuns toaport in, should receive the wtrung 
sanetiin of the President's name. 1 trust it was only thrown out as possible 
ubjrction, which aboali xt once be met, wren though this Is oot easy. At first there 
seemed tut two ways of answering it—t0 Indicste the absence of motive for such 
nrutilution, ana io point out that the parchment te trimme) at the ueck end more 
‘om the tight than on the left, wheress Hf the trimming had been wulseryuunt to the 
dale of the drawing, it would have probably been trade ¢yiminetrical, in which case 
the whole island would hare gooe; bat happily there seems to be 9 etrunger argu- 
roent, Notice the ain “yziag” Lt baw a remarkable flourish. This js not to be 
found is the other a’s, Iu “ixola” or “otinticha.” Now, am examination of the 
fest of the map shows thas this Hinrich ty always used whet a0 o ends « legend, 
wnd emty when this le the ease (of, the terminal a’a In “term do palmera,” 
and “terra derrea in Fig, 2, p 224). 1t would therefore appear vot unreasonable 
to believe that “tata” ie the lust word of the legond, and that nothing is missing. 
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T have ventured to reply at some longth, since the President kindly says that he 
ie still open to conviction, 12 can but trast that sume dificultion have been 


The above was written before | hail seen Professor Weotlake's letter, A delay 
jn publication enahies me to express my cordial: thanks for ita support. The 
eflaen of ho srafaral «.Serlat f'n tater heh aatid be Mcgaly'm peut Of Me 
halance of evidence is of the greatest value, 

TL-Yure Ounas. 


King’s College, Ostabridgn. 





MEETINGS OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
SESSION 1894-1895, 


Ninth Ordinary Meeting, March -25, 1805.—Oiaments BR, Manna, Fag... 
0%, #.2.3:, President, m the Chair, 


Rcecrigss—Lestey Witham Atcosnder; Arthur Awiting GF. F. Scatt Elling z 
Barne Anatale won Iiyel; Sir Charts Allen Lawton; Janee Murray Molter 
worth; Sir Henry Rawliasn, Bart; Lieut-Colond Bo Gardarr Warton 

The Pussorst: Thora is one uame in tho ist of the new Fellows of the Society 
which 1 cannot help alluding to with pleasure; it is the name of Sir Henty Rawle 
sou, We are sll delighted to Bnil that this name still remaine on the livt as ane of 
Our aapoolutes. 

Subseriptions have been worming in for the International Congress, and I win 
glad to any that several impectant eity compunies, the Goldsmiths, Fidhrongers, 
Drapers, and others, have silwcribed very handdomely, 1 have tv announce that ob 
May 20 we shall commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the suiling df Sir John 
Franklin's expedition from England, and. I may mention that itis the intention of 
ELR.H, the Dake of York to be present on that oovesioti, he Society's conver- 
zaxtune will take plsce on the evening of the uuniversury, May 27, 

The Paper real was — 

“Qhitral, Hures, ate the Hind Kush.” By Captain FP. . Younghneband, 
Le, (indian Stuf Corps) 


Tenth Ordinary Meeting, April 8, 1895.—Ccrvexts RK. Manitam, Eag., 
Ci, Fats, President, in the Cluiir. 


Eiucrupss.— Geo. 7. Bern: Jug, Geo. Dunn ; Howard Haywood > James Ford 
Huyhes; William Langlants: Ooptria Po Lee (4th Hieewies): Charles Algernon 
Moreing > Efoury Cecil Inw Morcis, M007, et0,; Joseph Waldie Leirson; Mt, af 
Rodontnucht ; Jf, Thornhill Timmins, 

The Prrsnies'r guid: 1 hare (6 sonsunvs that we Lave postpone! the anntrersary 
dinner until the werk of the morting of the Congreds, in order to give us an oppor 
tanity: af laviting oar foreign frienils ax gusta. ‘The xulseriptions for tha Cougress 
are coming ‘in tolurably eatiefieiérily, andkowe are going to send out « clreular 
inviting the Fullows to ahow hospitality to’ oar gumite ; but Fallows of the Royal 
fieographical Socinty are no woll known for their extraondinary bospitality on wll 
cocasione of thin kind, that fhooghs it was almost pmnecessary to send » remindur, 

The Paper read was s— 

"A Journey to Mount Roweewvord, aid South to Lake Tanganylia” By 
G. F, Scott-Elliot, 
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GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 
Additions tw the Library. 
«By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc, Librarian, RG.S. 
Mihaadicow tate Arp vaicapranratlveyery hire ty prijeciiven Aeetret feos ee are 


acatree of artiolos from 
Tames are int pees Came written be fall >— 
A. = Acubemy, Academie, Akadenin Mac = Maguaine. 
‘Asn. Aouale Annajes, Annalon, PB. = Proceedings. 
B. = Bulletin, Bollottine, Boletim. ) B= 
ra Ye sear ary dear meserauges ee view, Revie, Revista. 
< phe, sd = ne 
G ae Geograpliio, Geografia, Bib, = Si = 
= 4 = 
a et Oh ap ) V. = Vorsin. 
Wop piace moines Verh. = uses 
, = Journal, > 
M. = Mittaituugre. | 2. = Zeitechrift. : 


f 


—Grose-Vensdiger. 
Det Gee Venedigor, Vow Prof Kordinand Level, porat-Abdroock ame 
slow Jahrbuch der k, k. gealug. Reicheanstalt, Ino4, Ba tt, Halt iy 
Wien, 1894 Sisn 10} X Th. Pp. (18). Presented by the Author, 
Aastria-Hungary—Sonnblick. i) and Schindler. 
7S ACW. Wiew CAbth. IL. a) 103 (184). 107-11 iit 
Die trizonomotrisohe Hobendestinnsumg doe Hohon Seunblinks |x. der 
reiiveree™pre der Hohes Tauern. Von Obert A. © Obermayer und 
fienptmean Anti Schindler 


Ouse» Now Geographine! Roadjre, Think Book. tr TG, 
ftooper.) Tandon : Ceaanll we Clo 180), ive 7 9 0B, pp LW, Tlestrarious 
Price le, Premutad by the Author, ; 

Englani and Walee-—Gesettacr. Brakner, 
‘Yhe Qomprelonsity Gaxattecr of Englawl ait Wales Edited by I 11 P. 
Hteahner. (Vol. iv, oreeney Jawlous W. Mackouzie {1805}, Size 
10g X74. PE AH = Afaps and Plane, Preeented by the Editor. 

A liege om nl thie votume de peeupled by ihe arthile Londin, while twa aller 
large bewns, Lirerpool aid Manehoator, claim copaidurable span, 


France—La Charente U.S.03. Rowhefort 18 (1804): 255-271. Formond. 
Ta Charente prétisioriqna -VallGe ite la Taniotre ot da tandint. Nites 
air hip diftfrents naoe da Ie pierre (¢ war age du bronze dane ces deux 
volléee Par MY, With Map wad Plate 

France—Langtedst Male 
Lay Llitoral id Baw-Languodoc. Par le Profeseur b, Mulariaiia Mont- 
pelle, 184. Bie 10 3-6}, py 70, Lcemenbedd by the stnthne 


Holland. = Tjife Ned. Aun, Pereta. Amatertaw (2) 12 (1894)> 871-210), Lorté. 
Md ge aarpe der Schelde on Ger Masa. Door De. J. Loricd 


With Mapes 
take Balaton Abevige ILS. Hineyrolee G23 GSH): 0-29, 
Bericht dhat lie Titigheit der Balatousee-Keumiesion in den Jalron 
100 und Isl (Dy Lodwig +, Ioeey-) 
‘Hungacy—Transylvasia. Aleege [S. Hingroiee @, 28 (1R91) > 10-15, Tigiis, 


Nonvrelles techtrebus to; juss sur la Dmole Importence du oanty 
ronata Vurra bel Potrin.” “(By Gabriel Telia} 
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Songury— Wells. Abra BLS. Houyrotee G.23 (38G4): 4-10, 
Lee puis miranuleox do notre patrie, Par Etienne Hannax. 


Iceland. rine eed sei $-37. Thoreddsen. 
alee ne fen Spates, 2 af Dr. 
ah ne he Borge Win = 
tip Roma Murray. 


Handbook of Rowe and ite Enyirous, Fifteenth Edition. With 

Ninoy Pane ant Be of tha City anil environs, ocprermangin tr ay 
Rodatts amp Seulpturs Gutlerles, by 

A. 8. Mane Picture G Bdlited Bhs hey 
Henry Lavan. re bear yf Antiquities Edited by the e Ber. Hi. w. 
Pullen, eral Editor, the Rev. HL W. Pullen, : John 
igs Ose Sik? Spe aie § 2, wo 49% Prete Pre Presented iy 


sai pant By tee of «apc faye gk Pemarkabsy small size of the 
nme obtal me of & #pocin) ; thin. 
making tho book cno-well adapted for the pocket“ Scveral’ new smcpa ane tion 


Den Norke Lod nitty Neste 
‘ 


Aaleeuni! tl! 
Vad J. a Fubricine. Kris 


Geogtaflake 7 Hafte 
i 5 ror comayrnennt gag my lene Vest 
6. pp. xxii. and 284 Price 1 kr. Preaented by the Author. 
Notes 
wud 


‘Sheed x 


J. Manchesder GS. 9, 189% £4895) = 297-257, 
1rd a Portugal in 1893. By EB, W. Mellor, With Maps 


Seottith G, May, 12 (1895) > 100-214. Smith 
Andorra: the Republi of the Pyrences, By Jou Smith. 


Levier. 
fiuille Lovive. A travers lo Cancunh Notes ot impressions d'un Botaniste, 
Avo de pemiovente Mastrations de FE . et des 
ut Vinecie, Salle robe Liles Ficbionec rita Size 10x 7, pp. 


Fhilatel {nthe Ninotemth Cxutury by Finnish Authora. Illustrated Fats 
Finnivh Artin Holsingtors: "pulsed by F. Tilymaun, 194: 
tx 1, pp. Sea Bay sind Jstdratins. 

Tide 49% remarkable volume, written santea 


eotontifie ve Iiterury: mest tri Viulund, translated 2 Raglah by 3 Vioulah ladies ladies, 
ANeatrated by Finnish artiote, ant sre es Fe ktolete Taletaincs t omphatie 

ho fiee TanOaT nd ertiotio pend Hotivensee of the Manin) people, seat forme « 

on Finland sucli as few ie Gti ary orto enach to possess, Tho litera 
amnltits inelide Thir Conntey, aut blac Z. a] see miparvecs fovien ‘ amis 
\. Mochelin: Netiomel Eeonoty ont Pablio ulhors: Salentifie 


aul Li Associations, invhiding an Sir the ity foe the Geograph 
Vislead act the Wiinlsh Ueugrapeion) eae + three jw fae ya, xpd med the literate 
Vintuad, end ono on Axt, all "The ray votione 
fine maps are ep doa gether wae Eniak translation is 
suurantowd) hy the tsstal soparviston oy date Mr. Janine Sime 
Handbook for Travelione in-Seothiund. Sixth Edition. With cyte | 
eto Share, 7 «5S, pp 


London; Juha Murry, [64 Size 
AT, Priew the. Presented by the the Publisher 


Hi 


hile Sdithon is eveart at alanont entirely ro-weituen. It is peinted on thin paper, 
marks aa esol tl aa » ud is enriched by a new set of maps, uioat uf whink 
aw orograyil: 
Southern Kurope—Sicily and Portagal. Boutrone, 


Une heureen Siti, Un coup d’eil ent fo Dour conftronece 
thites h la Societe de (dograpite ie Pera eer eee carton, 
No. V.—Mar, 1895.) 24 
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Par Alexandre Boutrone, Pixtralt le la Rem: se Cccuraiie tembre 
ctsbee Deowahes: 1A04, Jnovice 1600), Perias Be Locus, Datn ice 
10x 8}, pp HO, - Preeeuterd by the Awthor, 


of Genovn. 
>A. Forel Go Léwen, Monographie’ geen, Time: Seoond 
Lauran ae ISS, Ree TO 3 6h, pp. O62. Ming and ogranen, 


ACTA tevlow of the two wilumes of thle moet importatit: Hamolacionl work wilt 
appear. 


Forel, 


ASIA. 


Caucasia. Kerk. Gen. Hntk. Herkin 82 (1805): 198-210, Radde 
Hine Nenjatirafilert in dine Yalysoher Theflewd. Wiae Det. Ginter Rade, 
An scoonut of s hunting trip made in January of the promt year. 


Ne Be Reecs. 
G36 (1890) = 4-87, 108-115, 172-188, 

yo Maraléghine et Turret, Par Pélix do Roeow. 
Gentes Axin~Stonglis and Tet Rockhill. 


of & Journey thro “prmcen4ae aud Tibet in 1801 aud 1802. Bb 
Weadsitie Snesenlth adhilnytoc: : Smitlimentsts Tnititvithors, 
nytt ruled KE pp axennd 4h. Stop ant Wuatration. Preented 


iy ike 
oe Hescrited has hero already mengniznd by the preeenttion.of the 
rey Be Kt medal nt Mer. Rockhill he preeent volume leo 
of travel ; it be mach amore, bearing evidence, net pnty of Mr 
Rooklull's sheorving power, but af hie profiel oriestal seunlnrabip, The appondinn 
inotado ¢oralitilaries, geographical and meteorological tablun 


Chino, Present wold Past, fa hip and Micnngc rea 
thir ey rene ote. By B.S, Gu 

# Hall, 1495, ox hy zaail. ant 1 ‘Mapa. Priew 10k tte 
D’veeentedk by the ray ra 


‘Me, Gurnstey lias thrown tnt book form « number of valtmbla actiches an different 
of Chinese lity which lied prewously  Spaeares. in Lachiyhege wa, eeatins 


amd adding a inip. Tie tlvor is able see 
interest: but the book, Poy * whale, le net serviceable in throwing 

ton Chinese lows and life. 
China. — Schlegel 


Problimeas. Lee purples stexagers chez foe historione 
Ohincia. XMVITL San Sten Chao: Tea troie Mee euchautées Prag 
Gustave Schlegel. Deyilug> 3, Beil, 1595, Slee 10 7, a. Oth 


Preeentet by the Author, 

‘A Ctadsiticd ist in alphabetien! weder, of il sther pul 

A’ 7, orks wty Lioatione= 
it the Reeord Branch of the Lodla Oiice, er, ISDS. Londtne, 


and 1894. Size 18) x Bp, Hi, and 290, 

seine wenr ce nn 
A * o con 

vale of which thr rolermnee woulll laa enliagued hel tare indication hour 


ZS, Arts 43 (1895): 310-325. Menon 


India. 
Village Commmunitios in Seuthora India, Dy C. Kriahnn Meron, © 
pert any oyeeeo Colbeck- 
toe i Terai’ nig tieng the Troms Year 197830. 
ear 
Uhr Na a 


hac yaar bea wf 1535- 
er i Fees wrt dag the fal Titited by Genre HL Collet 
rere 2 A.W, Lowe, 1882. - Biss ta beth ppv ae aul Ih Pre 
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| Teigmciioa i Ss" Brpard =p let Htlehts, 
afl ered 
Semen } ees Col 32 HU, met 
tha diveetions of Ontouel GStonee, ps Vv. 
ISM  Bize 10 x 0, pp, vil. and BL Map. Tred te, Ga Bae 
State for India, 
Se aaadioad Travellers tn {nilln, Coston, and # juding the 
wiheok fir 1 i . 
Punnett Downe tister oot wanes es eae n, North. bh Weat 
apg Kajputans, Contra!  Provinuys, seal vgneb the Natire 
bey Paar Assam, ani Cashmere Scooml Rdition IF ith Sewenty-fiee Maye 
and Plans London: fy Vin a Sixe Tx 5, pp ixiv and $84, 
Price rencnled by the Publishae. 


sll 


Ste, Presested 


Thorwugh revision and the Inelnajon of addithoual mays take this pdinimblo guido 
oll more nestul in fin new edition. 


Indian Empire—Sikkit. 
The Gates of ‘Thibet. eee Che Size 4) x v 
4 ike phar. #) hy pp. (26h 


ids adhe hg dos wi thn Gata asin of Yate’ Ud 
by several photographa. 


India —Kashnilr Frontier. Jt. Owtonial 2, 26 (1405): 485-277. Younghusband. 
Oa the Kaahnilr Pronties, By Oapialy PF, 2 Younghesbanil, 
{nAia—Punjad. Latif, 


t rho b, from the reawteat antlquity ty he t thus, 
Dy Beal Panja Pot eri Pgs triste presen Y 
ers Shan VO There hae Map Prcosnsed by the tether 


Pin be work of much learning and research, tronting th sang Aah x 
. clin Fal fv tows the Mehl aon, nil tha Fetes ean 
Risa ° A ou 
pei ih Uesth af Runjit Singh. , 
{ndis—Punjad. oe 


oe the Administration of thir Punjah amd ite Depundenoies 

xi ds ie pap mit res 3 ye yeh a 
v5 ory 

Pr jot ay Gecrviaty 


Japan. Chamberlain and Mason 
A Buwilbook for Travetlurs bu ait ins ots By Tesi) Hill 


Wi B: Maeon, With two) 

tiona = Pourth fii Degg artes Bebe ¥, 1S0L 7 x Sopp 

Sy Vii, aml SOD. Sriee 1a Presented by B. li, Chatberlata, Bap, 
The guite-book hue bona brought to date. 


Japan. 1. Asiatic 8. Japan 23 (180%): ws5-va4. Droppers, 
‘Tho Population of Japan ia the Tokuguwa Poriod. By Garmtt Droppers. 
Japan. ne 


1ss0-88 v Lata og | 20m led by Fr. 
rt ea Se eile mpi of La Eo 
eniom Poul & Co, sud. "Bion 10 0, pp. si, 
and &. 
pean wr Aviation S. Jojuey 22. (1814) = 110-252, Trevithick. 


ant Deore! of the pire tem in J 8 
fe HL. Provithfak. Wit Map ant or “hin 

Ati anbuiniltts witlow of the rotates alc yet Ni the Jupeime raft 
way syalen, 


—— ee ae 


Gowtand. 
yaad cca ea an pr pT ra a RE Ain rata y 
| Lnmloat Baisison b Scam, rete Bee oh x Oh OP. i, Phase 


Xoroa. Savage-Landor 
Coren. or Qho-sen, the Land of tie Morning Culm. By. A, Henry Savage- 
Landor. London: W. Heinamann, 1805. Sine 0 x % pp zie and BOL 


record of hie travels in Vero will ensare « reeopiion 
n which the same eptness of fitostration and vividness in 
deseriptinn are to be found. Tho book denls With sketches of life and vharscter, 
tle aaa ae Maman! 
Kores. J. Anthropological I. 24 (1895): 200-990, Sanndereon and Gowland. 
Notes on Cores and iia People. By H, &. Saunderson, Notes on the 
" and other Antiquities of Korea By W. Gowlanil, 


i 
Ho 


Dolmens 


Globus 6T (1895)! 149-152. abr. 
Dos Chorasan. Mitgvteilt von C, Habn. Tillie. 
eee mae y nantes, 
de Den Weedon Morstin eae facia 16ee Rio h x a 
pp. viti-and 152, Map, 
. a he Gea, Wien 38 (1895); 26-57, Leder 


Eine Sommerreise in der nfinilichen Mongolus in Jalre 1222 Von Mune 
Leder. L Von der Tola an den Orchon, 


Russisn Armenia. JB. Arte 43 (1895): 225-225. 
Rusdlan Armenia caudal tin peM me 9 cay By Dr 
Anplolite Viailimiroviah Mark 


An lutéresting sccount of the peoplo and commercial reources of Russian Armenia. 
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EXPLORATIONS THROUGH THE INTERIOR OF THE 
LABRADOR PENINSULA, 1893-1894." 
By A. P. LOW. BS. Geological Survey of Canada. a 
Tne overland expeditions made in connection with the search for the 
north-west passage, in the early part of the present century, by Sir 
John Franklin, have given the public a good idea of the northern 
portions of America to the westward of Hudson's Bay. This knowledye 
has been further supplemented by the information obtained by the 
expeditions sent out in search of Sir John Franklin, under auch com- 
petent explorers as Sir James Richardson, Adtniral Back, and Dr. Rac, 
The country to the east of Hudson's Bay, embracing the Labrador Ponin- 
sula, with an area of 289,000 square: miles, owing to the prevalent 
Opinion that it was practically an inaccessible, barren waste, has been 
slighted by the geographical world, and only within the last fow yours 
haw any attention been paid to its systematic » ; 
The Hndeon's Bay Company have bad small posts scattered throngh- 
out the interior of Labrador since the commencement of the present 
century, and the various officers in charge of these poste must hare 
had a good knowledge of the country, whioli, unfortunately, they rarely . 
made public. Tho only account of the interiix of Labrador, from the 
jon of a Hudson's Bay Company employé, was that of John McLean, 
who, being in charge at Ungava Bay, travorsed the conntry between - 
that place am) Hamilton Inlet sever! times between 1830 and 1842, , 
A record of his journsys is printed in his bouk, entitled, ‘Notes of » 
« Twenty-Five Yoars' Service in the Hudson Bay Territories,’ 
Until 1870, the Canadian government undertook no explorations 
beyond the southern watershed. In that and the following yeur, 
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oxpoditions ae organized by the Giaigical Survey, to explore Lake 
Mistassini, situated just beyond the southern watershed, and drained by 
the Rupert river inte Hudsun's Bay. These explorations were only partly 
successful, and gave no definite knowledge of the size of the lake. 
Nothing further was done until 1854, when another expedition was sent 
to complete the survey of Lake Mistassini; this waa accomplished in 
1885, and the Rapert ziver was slag surveyed by the writer to its mouth 
on James Bay.* 

Tho next explorations of the western part of the Labrador Poninsula 
were mado in 1858, when the Big river was asconded 200 miles from 
ite ‘mouth, and a traverse made from there northward to’ the Great 
Whale rivor, which was descended to ite mouth; afterwards s survey 
was carried inland, from Richmond gulf to Clearwater lake. + 

In 1887 Mr. Randal Holmes { ascended the Hamilton river to Lake 
Winokapm, where he was obliged to turn back for want of provisions. 
‘Two years later, two parties from the United States, incited by the 
scoonnta of the Grand Falls, ascended the fame river, aud succeeded in 
reaching the falls within « fow days of each vther.$ 

In 1802 [ reocived instructions to explore the lower part of the East 
Muin river, with a view to its fitness for a boundary between the pro- 
vince of Quebec and the: unorganized territories of the dominion. 

The present paper isan nocount of the continuation of this under- 
taking in 1803-1894. Tho exploration of the East Main river was con~ 
tinued upward to its head, and from there the country was traversed 
northward to Ungava Bay in 1493 ; and az exploration of the Hauiltan 
river, from its moath inland to ite head, in the centre of Labrador, was 
made i 1894, Because of the great extent of the couutry traversed, it 
Ga nocessary, in such a paper as this, either to deal largely with the 
incidenta of travel at tho expense of the principal facta noted, or to devote 
attention almost wholly to the Latter. Although aware of the difficultios 
inseparable from the last-mentioned treatment, it has been adopted 
in the following pages, in the hope that the »(ded amount of informa- 
tion which it is thus possible to condense into a given space, may be of 
groster value than @ more readable narrative. 

Acting under instractions from Dr. Sélwyn, Director of the Geological 
Survey, and acoompaniod by Mr. D- LV. Eaton, as assistant and topo 
grapher, J left Ottawa on June 5, 1803, for Lake St. John, at the end of 
the railway line, 190 miles northward of Queber, where we commenced 


_ ur canoe trip. Stops were made on the way, at Montreel and Quebec, 


1» complete outfit. At the former place, through the kindness of Mr. 
OChipwonn, Commissioner of the Hudson's Bey Company, | wae farnivhed 


. Geel, Sere, Canada, 1885. + Thid., 1s38. 
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«with circular letters to the officolot the Company's ia Labrador. 
enabling mo-to obtain the necessary information and aid to carry out 
the work in hand. As it is impossible to obtain provisions ur supplios 
of any kind at the Hodson’s Bay posts inland, and as all the able-bodied 
mon belonging to them ure away to Hudson's Ray, where they are engaged 
bringing in the next seuson's supplies to their posts, a supply of pro- 
visions sufficient for the whole trip had to be taken from Lake St. John. 
To transport these provisions und the outfit, we had two Peterborongh 
canoes, 19 feet long, built of cedar, and each capable of easily floating a 
Toad of 1000 The. together with a crow of three men; along with these 
was smaller cedar pance and three vthers of hirch bark. Pour young 
Iniliuns were engaged for the entire trip, and eight others to assist in 
the transport up the rapid streams to Lake Mistassini, me 250 miles 
away, . 
Lake St. John was left on Jnne 17, and the Ashnapmuchuan river 
was ascended to its forks, where the Ohéf river wns followed a few 
miles to the Sapin Créche branch, and thence up to its head in File-axe 
lake, near the height of land. From there a number of small lakes 
were passed through ib crowing the watershed, and the Perch river 
was descended into the sunth-east bay of Lake Mistassini, where we 
arrived on daly 2, 

The only new exploration along this part of the ronte was from the 
forks of the Chéf river to File-axe lake, some 60 miles. 

Along the Sapin Criche the country is aver one-half burnt, and is 
grown up with small black sprace, Banksian pine, aspen poplar, and 
white birch, Where anburnt the same trees are found, along with 
larch and baleam spruce. These are generally small, and seldom 
exceed 12 inches in diameter, The larch aro all dead or dying from 
the ravages of the imported European larch gad-fly, the limit of its 
depredations now extending northward to the East Main river, The 
country towarde the height of land ix traversed by ridges of low 
rounded hills, with swampy lands and small lakes filling the valleys 
between. 

About the southern part of Lake Mistassini the country ix uearly 
fiat, and ‘is covered with a much lerger growth of trees than is 
found in the region between it und Lake St. Johu, This is probably 
due to the superiority of tho oil abont the lake, which overlies bedded 
limestones; whereas in the rest of the region the goil is sandy drift, 
resting on gneiss and grenite. From Mistassini the eight men with 
three canoes returned to Lake St. John, as no affer could induce them 
to go further. [n consequence we had to depend on the natives of 


Mistassini for aid. ‘'woold men and o small boy were found willing . 


to go somo distance with us. One of the old man bad years ago made 
a trip to Nichikun, and as he was supposed to atill know something of 
the route, he was engaged as guide to that place. The other old Indian 
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and bey were hired-to take a load to the East Main river; but, as they 
were too fectile to carry loads on the portages, they were sent back 
from the ouilet of the Hupert river 

At the Hudson's Bay post at Mistassini 1 was fortunate enuugh to 
get a small rongh map of the route up the Fast Main river to Nichikun 
from a servant, who had formerly been employed st Nichikun, This 
may was our oy guide for some 250 milos, a» the old Indian hed 
forgotten the route, and proved utterly useless as 4 guide. The 
Hindion’s Bay post was left on Jnly 5, with the entire ontfit in one 
hark and three wooden catioes, the former being only used: for « few 
days. From Mistassini to thu end of the survey of 1892, on the Bast 
Main river, Mr. Eaton, the old man, and myself paddled one of the 
canoes, the four men boing in the other two. Beyond this point to 
Nichikun Mr, Eaton waa engaged making the survey, aml consequently 
was transferred to one of the larger canoes. 

From thi Hudson's Bay post the lake was followed northward some 
50 miles to/m amaell Lay on the west side, where short portage was 
found leailing to the Rupert river, which discharges from the luke some 
40 miles to the northward. A short distance below the portage the 
river ssparates into two channola, about equal in volume, that do not 
qnite again for upwards of 100 miles, The eastern chanuel war 
followed northward 50 miles, to where it passes through « long lake, 
and there turns weatward to join the other channel. The river through- 
ont flows swiftly along in a channel from 100 to 600 yarde wide, neurly 
on» level with the surface of the surrounding country, and is greatly 
obstrneted by small rocky islands. The country passed through is 
polling, with low, rounded, rocky hills covered ‘with @ scant growth 
of emall black aprace and Banksian pine. The route continues north- 
qari from the end of thia lake, and for 25 miles passes through small 
lakes and streams, connected by ten portages, to Clearwater fake, 
‘Thess portages average over half a iile in length, and are all very 
bad, ow they either pase through swamps or over ridges of boulders, 
where walking with heavy loads is difficult and at times dangerous. 

Clearwater lake is an irregular body of water 15 miles long, with 
numerous bays. Its discharge fows northward throngh a flat country 
for 25 milis, and empties inte the Bast Main river, about 300 miles 
above the month of the latter atream. Above the junetion the East 
Main river is one-third of « mile wide, and continues 6 for 25 miles to 
the forks of the Tichagami branch, largo stream flowing from the 


- south-enat. 


Five. miles above the forks the survey of 1502 ended; und thie 
point was roohed on Juby 15. A micrometer survey was carried from 
here up the East Main river, 104 miles, to where the soute to Nichikus 
leaves the main atreatn, and follows a swell branch flowing in from the 
northward. The general course of the river for this distanve is slightly 
north of east. 
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The stream is very rough and rapid, with sixteen portage: past 
chutes and rapids, besides a number of places where lightened canoes 
wero tracked up. The valley of the river is shallow, and often the 
stream flows alinost on the level of the surrgunding country, ‘The 
average breadth of the river is 400 yards, and it is often quite shallow. 
Two large branches flow in on the south side, and one on the north 
sidé, together with « number of analler streams, 

Beyond where the Nichikun route turns off the main stream bends 
sharply to the south for some 20 miles; it then tarny north-east, and 
enters @ high range of hills that extend eastwards for over 101 yniles, 
Among the hiile the river «splits into a owmber of branches, the dis- 
charges of many largu lakos in that region. Along the river the 
country on both sides ix low, with rounded hills of granite and gneiss, 
from 100 to 300 feet high: These hills ron in ridges, cast and west, 
parallel to the strike of the rocke Boyond the sixtieth mile the hills 
become lower and the valleye wider, and they are oconpied by. sharp 
ridges of till, paralle} to the dirootion of the glacial stric (N. 85° W.).* 

Above where tho ronte leaves the river the cunntry continues com- 
paratively fiat, towards the sonth and east, to the base of the mountains 
somo 30 miles away, The treea along the East Main river are amall, 
and do oot average more than 8 inches in diameter. Black spruce is 
most abundant, and is found along with larch, Banksian pine, balsam 
spruce, and struggling white birch and aspen poplar. The highest hills, 
where unburnt, are wooded to their summits, and the only barrens are 
those cansed by fire, More than half of the country has been burnt 
over, leaving only the bare rock or trees of small second growth. 

The rovks along the river are all Laurentian in age, and are repre 
seuted by mica achiste and gneisses, along with large masses of horn- 
dlende granite. 

The glacial «triw ure well marked on all mock exposnres along 
the river; their direction is constan!, showing the ice-movenment to 
have been from S. 85° E., or towardé Hudson's Bay. Boulders in great 
numbers are scattered indiscriminately over hill and valley, and are 
often found perched on the very summits of the rocky hills. 

The branch by which the Nithikun route leaves the main river is 
very «mall, and fur 30 miles its goneral course is from east-north-cast. 
Iti then left by « portage route that passes for 25 miles in a north-sast 
direction, through five irregular lakes on various small branches of the 
river, with portages between, to the height of land between the East 
Main and the Big river, which also empties into Hudson's Bay, Great 
trouble was experienced in finding the route through these lakes, aa 
they wore marked like a string of beads on the map obtained at Mistas. 
sink. The character. of the conntry and trees between the main stream 
and abe watorshed is similar to that already desoribed. 


oad Postings theres hnitt a ati all estronninten!. 
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The water in tho lakes is remarkably clear and cold, and they we 
all abundantly stocked with white fish, lake and brook trout, carp, ani 


At the height of land » portage is mao to a Inke 6 miles long, 
which discharges into the Big river. The Big river below this point 
alternates between Jake expansions and narrows. At the narrows, 
where it has a current of 5 miles an hour, it is quite deep and is about 
20 feot wide. It comes from the southward, where it rises in a number 
of Jakes on tie northern slopes of the mountains about 00 miles distant. 

‘Ten miles down the river entors s large Jake, aud almost immediately 
passes‘out again into another lake, and then, by a short rapid, enters 
Lake Niohikun. ‘Tho Hudson's Bay post is situated on an island near 
the entrance of the river, where we arrived on August 4. 

The establishment consists of some half-dozen buildings of «mmll 
logs covered with boards cut with a pit aaw, which Is also used to make 
tho bourds ‘used for the interior finiehings. The buildings ure each 
alont 12 feet square, and comprise u mastor’s house ani kitchen, pens 
houses, and various etorohoures. Only thirteon families of Indians are 
attached to thia post, and, together with the twentydive families of 
Mistassini, include all the Indiaus who trade in the interior, Thee do 
not represent half of tho Indians that inhabit the interior uf Labrador, 
asthe greater number of them prefer to journey with thuit furs to the 
ooast, where the trade prices are much bigher. 

Tako Niohiken is about 20 miles long, and in ite widest part about 
4 miles across. 1t bas a number of deep hays, sud ite extent cannot be 
sppreciated, on sccount of the many islands suattered over ite anrface, 
The lake is surrounded by granite hilla from 800 to G00 feet high, with 
their higher sunimits barren. 

About Nichikun black spruce is abundant, and the largest trees will 
square 6 inches for 12 feet. Next In abundance comes larch, followed 
by balsam sproce. White spruce, Banksian pine, and white birch are 
not common, und aspen poplar and mountain ash are very raro, 

At the Hudeon's Bay post » manuscript map was obtained, showing 
Lake Nichikun and the various rivers und lakes of the northern, western, 
and: southern watersheds of Labrador. This map was made bere in 
1842 by Thoms Beule and Johu Spencer, and it proves « valuable uddi- 
tion ty the topoytuphy of the interior. 

Through the kinduesw of Mr, Jos, Inerhoff, who is in charge of the 
post, much valuable foformation was obtained from the Indians oon- 
cerning the geography and natural history of this region. Nichikun 
was left on Anguat 7, The outfit wae now carried in two cedar and 
@ small bark canoe paddled by two old Indians, who wore op 
as guides te Lake Kaniapiskau, This lake lies about 40 miles to the 
north-east of Lake Nichikun. ‘Ihe route leaves that lako by the middle 
of its three discharges, and follows down the main stream 25 miles, 
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It then turns moro eastward, and ascends # amall branch for 1) miles, 
passing through a chain of lakes on that streans, Crossing ® narrow 
height of land, » small stream is descended throngh two small lakes 
into a large lake; and Kaniapiskan lake is reached by a #hort portage 
from the eaet hay of the last lake, which discharges into the great lake 
some miles to the northward. 

The country between Nichikun and Kaniapiskan is higher and more 
rocky than any previously passed through, and as the greater part of 
itis burnt, leaving barn rock thickly strewn with boulders, the rogion 
has 4 very barren, desolate aspect. ‘The tops of the bighest granite 
hills are barren, and the trees in the valleys are small black spruce 
and larch, with very fow straggling white birch. 

Lake Kaninpiskan is upwards of 40 tiles long from north to eonth, 
and is divided into two parta by a narrows close to the base of 
barren, cone-shaped hill, frou which the lake takes its mame. A large 
atreams flowe into the south end of the Inke, and is said to rise in Fox 
lake to the southward, ont of which a tributary of the Manikugan 
Fiver also flowa southward into the St. Lawrence. The shoreline of 
Kaniapiskau is very irregular, being deeply indented with bays. 
Islands are numerous in the southern half, expecially along the eust 
side, where the land is oomparatively low, ‘There are two outlets 
t@ the lake, that join 5 miles below, where the river ix a quarter of a 
mile wide, with a rapid onrrent and shallow channel full of large 
boulders, 

Our guider left ns at the discharge, and in consequence the two 
remaining canoes were very heavily loaded. In running tho seooud 
tapid of the Kaniapiskaw branch of the Koksoak river, « short dintance 
below tho lake, one of the cannes struck on # rock and upset. By 
this accident. we Jost all our ment except 80 Tbs. of rotten hace, alone 
with many othor articles of provision aud equipment, and made the 
remainder of the joorney under considerable diadvantage, besides 
losing a day to repair the cance and dry the outfit saved. 

For 50 miles below Lake Kaniapiskan the river flows north-west. 
It here has no distinct valley, and runs nearly on the lovel of the sur- 
rounding country, and consists of a succession of lake expansinus con- 
nected by short rapids, falling over misses of boulders, The anzrounding 
country is low and comparatively flat, with rounded ridges uf hills at 
intervals. Towards the lower end of this course the river begins a 
long descent, with heavy rapids and small chutes: 

Turning abruptly to the east, it enters « unrrow valley bounded hy 
almost porpendicular hille of granite, at first about 200 feet high, bat 
rising to 400 or 500 foot, we the river desoonds in a continnous hoary 
rapid for over 10) miles, where it varies in width from 100 to 200 
yards. ‘The rocky banks aro covered with tightly packed boulders, 
from 80 to 6) feet above low-water mark, showing the height to which 
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the water and ioe rise in the spring. For 20 miles below there is 4 
succession of rapids with smooth water between, whera the river widens 
to half a mile and tecomes very shallow. The hills continne to rise, 
and along the lower part are often 600 or 700 feet high, while the 
bottom of the valley is fully 200 feet below tho general level. The 
uppor parts of the higher hilly are barren, and tho trees in the valley 
are vory small bisck spruce and larch, The glacial striw about 
Kaniapiskan ahow the icemoyement to have been from & 20" EL, or 
down the slope towards Ungava bay, and thie northern direction was 
noted in many places along the river below. 

Tarning now to the northward, the river continues in that direction 
50 miles, ‘Tho surrounding country gradually lowers, until the river 
ia only slightly below its level. Passing « large branch from the 
sonth-caat called Sandy river, the river falls over a number of granite 
ledges, and, contracting as it dowounds, finally falls through « shallow 
yorge about 60 fest wide and o quarter of a mile Jong, ‘Two miles 
hulow it again contracts, und passes into & crooked cafion about 800 feet 
oop and 100 feet wide, with overhanging walls, Here ins mile the 
river falle nearly 350 feat, and at the lower end of the gorge it is over 
200 feet below the general level. Below this fall the river for 5 miles 
is narrow and has a very swift carrent; but after passing another large 
iributary, fowing in from the sonth-cart, called. Good-wood river, it 
widens to nearly half a mile, and again: becomes a succession of shallow 
rapids, with short smooth intervals between, for 70 miles, Descending « 
fall of 80 feet, the river again contracts ta about 100 yards, and for 
noarly 20 miles flows with a strong current in a narrow crooked valley, 
with perpendicular rocky walls rising in places 1000 feet above the 
stream. 

Jestting from this valley, the river widens out and becomes very 
shallow for 10 miles, when « large branch from the westward, called 
Death river, is passed, and ‘the river enters « long Inke from. 2 to 4 
miles wide, surrounded by sharp rugged mountains, often upwards of 
1000 feat high- ‘Ibis lake ia named Cambrian lake, and is over 26 
tiles Jong, and gradually contracts into a river at its lower end, where 
avother lange branch, called Ine-dam river, joins from the westward. 

On this luke « series of sandstones, limestones, and shales, associated 
with irraptive rocks, repluce the granites and gneisses previously passed 
throngh, and which do not again appear along the river to within 75 
miles af ite month, ‘This new series of rocks is remarkable from the 
great quantition of associated iron are, in the form of bedded siliciows 
siderite, hematite, and magnetite. ‘These oren often occur in great 
masses, and the expoaures noted along the river-ahore are estimated to 
hold millions of tone of iron, These rooks are mot with along the river 
for 120:tiles: Five miles below the lake the river falle 60 feot in «long 
chute. A large branch, called Swampy-bay river, comes in from the 
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eastward 6 miles beluw the chute, and is used by the Tudians aa a route 
to old Fort Nascanpee, on the head-waters of the Hamilton rivor. 

The river now Hows nearly north for 70 miles, to ite junction with 
4 very large stream from the westward, namod Stillwater river, whieh, 
like all ite other branches, is yet unsurveyed. Between the Swampy- 
bay and Stillwater branches, the river flows throngh « wide valley 
hounded. by eharp hills, and varies in width from a quarter of u mile 
to two miles, the average being about halfs mile, Eiht miles above 
the mouth of Stillwater river there ia a narrow gorge, cut ent of the 
shales and limestone, about 24 miles long, and less than 100 yards 
wile, through which the river rushes with heavy rapide The only 
other obstructions to navigation, between tho forks, are two falls of 
4) and AO feet, the former cnt out of shales, the latter over broken 
ledges of flat limestone, Below the Stillwater branch: the river widens 
to over a mile, has « awift current, and is very shallow, with numerous 
low bars. The valley is considerably wider, and the hills forming its 
walls sun in sharp ridges from north to south. They slope gently 
towards the cust, and have overhunging vlifl} facing the opposite 
direction, Their height gradually lowers a» the river is descended, 
from 800 feet to less than 00 feet, some 30 miles below the junction of 
the two main branches. At this distance the Laurentian gneisses are 
again wocountered, and the hills continne to lower and spread out, 
louving # wide, flat. valley, through which the river flows rapidly. It 
continues quite shallow, and has many large, low islands of sand and 
shingle, while it varies in width from 2 to 4 miles, with low banks, 
About 5 miles above Fort Chimo the low rocky hills approach the river, 
and it is obatructed by several rocky islands, that oxtend to within 
2 miles of the Hudson's Bay post. From there to its mouth, some 20 
miles, the stream is from. 1 to 2 miles wide, with high rocky banks, 

The rise of tide at the mouth of the Koksoak river is about 40 feet, 
and its influence is folt to a rapid nearly 60 miles inland. Along the 
lower part of the river, the ebb and flow runs with « current from 
6 to 7 miles on hour, and is a soures of danger to navigution with any 
but steam craft. The treos along the middle river are noch larger 
than sbout its head or month. White spruce trees 13 inches in 
diamoter sre uot nnoommon in the river bottom about Cambrian lake, 
and below it to the last fallx, Balsam. poplar is also met with along 
that part of tho river, and the black spruce, larch, and white. birch are 
all larger than any noted further up «xtream. Out of the. valley and 
im the aides of the hills the trees are small, and the summits are 
barren. ‘Thy tableland on both sidos of the valley is also barren; small 
hiack spritoe growing only around the lakee and in protected vaileys. 
Below the Stillwater branch the trees again become very small, and the 
white aprico and birch thin out, leaving only bisck spruce and larch. 
About ort Chinio these last grow only in protected valleys between the 
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low gneiss hilix ‘Tho Leaf river, astrosm that enters Ungava Bay from 
the westward, about 20 miles north of the mouth of the Kokaoak river, 
marks the northern limit of trees; beyond that stroam, nothing bat 
snall willows anid Arctic plants are found, 

Fart Chimo was reached on August 27, and our eanoe trip of over 
1200 miles across Labrador was accomplished, Of thiv distance 450 
inilts had been previously surveyed, leaving 750 miles for the season's 
work, Of this 104 miles were surveyed with a Rochon micrometer and 
large traversing compass, with frequent check observations with o 
sextant for latitude and variation of magnetic needle, The remainder 
of ‘the distance was either measured with « Massey boat-log on the 
lakes, or with time-cutimutions, by Mr. Eaton, on the rivers, As the 
direction of this part of the survey was practically oarth and south, 
the frequent observations taken for latitude acted as.an efficient check 
on the estimations; and these together afford « fairly accurate survey, 
as wae found when the map was compiled. 

The Hodseon’s Bay Company steamer Erie arrived from Churchill 
three duyw later, and passage was taken in her for Rigolet, on 
Hamilton Inlet. Fort Chino wns loft on September 10; and George 
river, # large stream flowing into the south-cast corner of Ungava Bay, 
was reached next day, and ascended some 24 miles to the Hudson's Bay 
post, ‘This river is about a milo wide, and is bounded on both sides 
by rugged hills of granite, often 600 feet high, with only « few stunted 
trees of black spruce growing in low protected valleya The next 
stopping-place was Nukvak, on the Atlantic coast, Here the coast is 
extremely rugged; the mountains of syenite rise in sharp peaks from 
2000 to 4600 fest above the sea, andl have their upper portions 
unglaciated, 

Davis Inlot, on the same coast, was next visited, where the moun- 
tains are much lower, ani aro glaciated to their snmmita. 

Rigolet, situated ut the narrown 40 miles ubove the mouth ot 
Hamilton Inlet, was reached on October 1. Arrangements were 
immediately made with Mr. Wilson, of the Hudson’s Bay Company, to 
forward by boat our supplies for the coming year to Northwest river 
post, near the head of the inlet, We then proceeded in onr canoes 
along the north ahore of the inlet, and arrived at our winter quarters 
on October 13. Tho Indiane were from here seut forward, with 
inatructions to proceed ae fur up the Hamilton river as possible before 
the river became frozen over, and then to await ontil the ive was 
aufficiently atrong to allow them to desoent on it. They succeeded in 
asveniding tho river 120 miles, and returned to the post on December 30), 

Mr. Baton and myself remained during November and December 
at Northwest fiver, where Mr. Cotter kindly shored his Vachelor 
quarters with us, anil where we passed a ploassnt and comfortable time, 
working up the sirveys and notes of the past season. Late in December 
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T quadea trip to Rigolet, with « doy-team, in search of mento assist 
in hauling loads of provisions inland, and returned with eiglit men on 
January 15. Pour days later, under the command af Mr- Eaton, a 
party of seventeen men started inland, each hatiling on a long narrow 
toboggan 200 Ibs. of provisions, together with a share of the necessary 
camp ontiit. The shortness of the daylight and the exfreme cold 
rendered work ot this searon very difficult, Nutwithstamding these 
drawbacks, Mr, Haton succeeded in reaching the foot of the Gull rapids, 
70 miles above the mouth of the river, Varther progresa was barred 
by the rough ice in the rapids, a» yot not well covered by: the amall 
quantity of snow fallen, The provisions were sufely stored here iu » 
cache of logs, and the party returned t Northwest river, after an 
absence of twenty days. 

While Mr, Eaton was away, | aocompanied Mr. Wilson to Rigo- 
Jet; and from there to Cartwright, located on Sandwich Hay, about 
80 milex to the southward; and returned to Northwest river early in 
February. 

Owing to the lack of snow, the final start inland was not made until 
March 6, when, assisted by extra men, making « total of sixteen persons, 
we again left, each man hauling « load of 200.1keon « small sled 7 
feet Jong, and shod with hoopiron. Mr. Cotter accompanied ns with 
his dog-team as far os Gull rapids, and materially assisted in the 
transport. 

Above the civhe considerable difficulty was encountered in passing 
the heavy masses of ice, that filled the river from shore to shore for 
nearly 10 miles. Beyond this the travelling was very good to within 
20) miles of Lake Winokapan, whore the valley narrows, and the qurrent 
is 9 rapid that the stream never freezes over. 

Slow progress was made along the narrow sloping margin of ice 
nvar the waters edge for 10 riles, until further travel with aloda 
became impossible, The losds wero stored in another ciohe hero, and 
the party returned to the lower one, for the remainder of the provisions 
left there. On the way up, the canoes were taken out of winter quarters 
about 10 milea below the upper cliche, and drawn on sleds to that 
point, ‘The provisions, outfit, and alods were loaded into the canoes, 
and they were then poled and tracked up the remaining 10 miles to the 
lake. This proved « disagreeable and dangerons undertaking, as the 
temperature of theair was from 5° to 10° below zero, and the river wae 
fall of anchor ice. The men, working in the canoes; were able to grip 
the ice-covered poles only with their bare hands, and were all more or 
lees frost-bitten, 

Lake Winokapan was reached on March 0; anil it was then decided 
to discharge the extra men, and to depend upon the permanent party of 
six to continne the transportation. ‘The loads were increased to between 
300 and 400 Ibs.: but sach was the quantity of provisions and ont6t, 
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that at first four, and subsequently three loads each were neosssary 
to move it. 

The mode of travel until May 10. was.as follows: from camp a load’ 
would he taken shead from 12 to 15 miles, and there secured on the bank 
of the river, after which the party wonld return to camp. Another 
Toad would be brought forward to the same place next day; and so on, 
tuntil the Toad containing the camp equipment only remainod, when a 
move abead would be made, and the camp estublished some 12 or 1b 
iniles above the provisions. ‘These would be bronght to the camp and 
then transported aboad in the aam® manner, These trips backward 
and forward, together with those bolow Lake Wiickapau, mnie « total 
of over 1200 miles’ travel on foot, more than half of which was gocou- 
plished while hanling luuda) Mr, Eaton and myself, besides assisting 
in the transport, carried & micrometer survey upwards from the mouth 
of the river to the Grand falls, 

Hamiilton Inlet is the lurgest of the many long, uarrow bays or 
fiords that indent the Atlantic coast of Labrador, Its greatest length 
is slightly over 160 miles from. cast-north-oust to west-sunth-west, and 
jin average width ia 12 miles, Forty miles from its mouth it narrows 
to less than 2 milou, and divides into two bays, of which the southern 
ie the longest. The narrows is about 6 miles long, aud above the bay 
again widens out,and varies from 4 to 16 miles. The country anrround- 
ing the inlet is high and rocky, especially slong the south shore, whore 
a range of barren: hills, called the Mealy mountains, rise abruptly from 
BW to 1200 feet above the hay. 

Three large rivers flow into the head of the inlet. The Northwest 
tiver cones in on the north side, some 15 miles from the head of the 
hay. Atite mouth this stream is upwards of 10) yards wide, with a 
strong current and s deep chanel, It flows through « long Iske near 
ite entrants to the indet, anid rises in Lake Michikaman, some 250 miles 
to the north-west, Al:oost opposite the mouth of the Northwest river, 
another large stream empties into the inlet from the south-west, It ix 
called the Kenamaa river, and flows down: fram the tableland with oon- 
tinuous shallow rapids, that rendor it quite nonayigable. The Hamilton 
river emptive ints the. head of the inle!, and ocoupios a wide valloy, 
apparently the continuation of thatofthe bay. This iathe most impor- 
tant and Jargest river of the eastern watershed of Labrador, Its 
drainage basin extends westward, almost halfway scross the peninsula, 
and has = breadth of upwards of 200 miles, 

Owing to the great difference in physical character, the river js 
nuturally divided into two parts at the (Grand falls, some 25) miles 
infand., 


The lower portion flows in a distinct valley, ent out of eneisses and 
gtanites, where the river, at present, is from 500 to 1000 feet below the 
general Jevel of the wnrrounding country. Above the Grand falle the 
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tiver flows on the surface of the tableland, and there descends: into 
the valley with a sudden drop. From its mouth to the junction of the 
Minipi river, 50 miles up, the general course of the river ix west-south- 
west, Tho hills forming the walls of the valley are from J to 4 miles 
apart, for 60 miles from ite month. 

The valley ie partly filled with sandy drift, out.of which the river 
hes cut a eialiow channel nearly a milo across, except at the Muskrat 
falls, 27 miles above its mouth, aud at two rapids farther up, "The 
Muskrat falls have the form of a low chuto, a quarter of a mile long, 
with a total drop of 70 feet. This ix the only place, below the Grand 
falls, where rock in place is seen in the river-bottom. The banks of 
the «treat are always sandy, and are often high and steep, with terraces 
ont into the drift at difforeut levels, np to 200 feet ubove that of the 
rivér st present, 

The trees along this part of the river-valley ure large for « situation 
ao far‘nurth, White sproce 2 foot in diameter and 70 feet tall are not 
nhdommon; and black spruce trees, though not #o lirge, are of sufficient 
size to afford geod commercial timber, Balsam spruce, white birch, 
and both aspen and bales poplar, are all common, and grow to 15 inches 
in diameter. 

At the Gull rapids, 80 miles up, the valley fe less than Talf a mile 
across, with slmust perpendicnlar walls that-rise from 400 to A00 feet 
directly from the river. ‘The chanel varies from 100 to 400 yurd® in 
width, and for 19 wiles is oceupied by continuous rapids, 

The Minip! river pours in with heavy rapids, through a narrow 
valley at the houd uf this stretch, It discharges » considerable volame 
of water, gathered from 4 sumberof birge lakes on tho tablaland to the 
south-weet of ite month, 

From the Minipi river to the (#rand falls the goneral oonrse of the 
mitin valley is wext-north-west. Above this branch the valley of the 
main streant again opens np, and the hills, for upwards of 25 miles, ary 
from 1 to 2 miles apart. ‘The channel along this part varios in width 
from 4 quarter to half a mile, and obly in a few places ia the atream 
broken by small rapids. 

The surrounding country, from near the Gull mapide to leyond tho 
Granil falls, hae been traversed by numerous fires, the last of which 
bmrned throoghout the summer of 1893, sweeping away thu forests in 
the valley amd on the tableland on both sides, and loaving only bare xand 
and rook, or emul) seoond-growth trees. 

Beyond this stretoh of quit water the hills oneo more approack, 
narrowiog the valley to less than amile. Several sharp bends in tie 
direotion of the valley occur in the next 30 miles, whore in places it is 
leas than a quarter of « milo across, with its rocky walls rising directly 
from the narrow shores, ‘The hills are nearly all bare and rocky ; and 
at the upper end, whero the river flows out of Lake Winokapau, they 
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rise in vertical cliffs 1000 feet above the water. As the river is ascended 
it becomes narrower, with increasing current, so that the last 6 miles to 
the lake das continuous rapid, with three hoavy pitches. 

Lake Winckapan fills an expansion of the river-valley from 1 to2 
miles wide and 8 miles long. The water of tho lake is remarkably 
deep, and two soundings, taken about halfway up in the middle, gave 
406 feet and 417 feet. On uccount of the thickneas of the ice (4 feet 
inches}, no other soundings were made, This great depth is taken to 
represent the level of the valley previous to the Glacial period, during 
which period the river-valluy wae everywhere blocked with drift, 
except along the portion oovupied by the lake, whore, from somo cane 
unknown, no deposit of glacial drift was laid down, At the head of 
the lake a little branch, culled the Blizabeth river, joins from the 
wostward. At its mouth « small Hudson's Bay post wus formerly 
situated. Above the Jake, for 35 miles, to the foot of the portage route 
past the Grand falls, the character of the river and valley remain 
nnchanged.. Tho latter hase anmber of gentle bends, and varies from 
half mile to « mile in width, with the river-chaunel filling about half, 
uf ite bottom, where the river flows between banks of drift with « 
steaily carrent of about 8 miles an hon. 

Above the portage the valley quickly narrows to less than » quarter 
of mile, ami is fall of shary bends, Down it the river rushes ina 
continwors rapid for 9 miles, from the mouth of Bodwoin caiion, where 
the main streaw pours into the valley from a narrow gorge on its north 
side, ‘Uho valloy above the eajion continnes on towards the nutth-went, 

Above the forks it is occupied by m= stream having less than one 
quarter the volume of the river that issuer fromm the gorge. The smaller 
atream flows from the westward, vat of Lake Ossokmanowan, which 
also has another outlet into the main river. Eight miles in « straight 
line north-north-weat of the month of the eafion, the main branch af the 
Hamilton river issues from a small lake expansior, almost on » level 
with the surface of the surrounding tableland, and commences the 

test aud wildest descent of any river in Eastern America, ‘The 
lake ie 1600 foet abovo sen-level, and the valley at the mouth of the 
gorgw ia 800 feet above the sen; consequently, in 12 miles the river falls 
FAD fort. 

The voluwe of water passing down is great, and is estimated to 
average 50,000 cubic feet per second, From the lake, for 4 miles, the river 
mishes along in « shallow channel, filled with boulders that break the 
water into heavy rapids, with a total fall of 95 feet. In the next mile 
it desoeude 110 feet, in a narrow trough cat out of solid granite, with 
steep sloping walle, down which the river pours in a tremendons rapid. 
As it descends, its width decreases from 150 to Jess than 60 yards; and 
in the last 300 yards, where the grade in very steop, the waters rsh along 
with « deafening ronr, in a white swirling mass, thrown intu great long 
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wavos that aro at least 20 feet from crest to hollow. With « final huge 
pent-up ware, the great mass of water ia shot down a steep ineline of rock 
for 190 feat, where it breaks into » mass of foam, and then falls freely into 
a ciroular basin, 00 fort below the crest-of the fall. The momentum 
acqiired in the descent of the incline is sufficient to carry the water 
woll out from the foot of the vertical wall of rock at the bottom. The 
Indians believe that the wpace sv mude is the abode of the apirits of 
two Indian maidens, who were accidentally carried. over the fall. On 
this account, or more probably becunse of the awe inspired by tho 
grandeur of the surroundings, and the enormous. power displayed in the 
rush of water und the thunderous. roar, the Indians who hunt in 
the vicinity cannot be induced to visit either the falle or the canon 
below. 

Tho basin into which tho river precipitates itself is nearly ciroular, 
and about. 200 yards in diameter. It ie eurrounded by perpendionlar 
rocky walle G00 feet high, except where the river enters and flows out. 
At the time of our first visit (May 1), these vertical walle were com- 
pletely hidden under a thick coating of ice, formed from the condenea- 
tion of the great column of «pray that rises high above the level of the 
top of the falla. Tho lower lialf of this ice-eovering was in the form of 
gigantic icicles, presenting in the eunlight a Weautiful display of 
iridescont colour, through shades of blue, green, and yellow, that oon- 
trastad strongly with the dead white of the upper portion, At the head 
of the falls & small bottle was found containing records of the visits of 
Messrs. Cary and Cole, and Bryant and Kenaston, who ascended the 
tiver in 1591, 

The river leaves the basin by a narrow caiion at right angles to the 
fallx, ‘This caficn is less than 300 yards wide at the top, and has almost 
vertical rocky walls. It runs ina zigzsg manner for 6 miles, until it 
ends in thy main valley, Along ite bottom, 500 feet below the surface 
of the surrounding country, the river, less than 100 feet wide, rushes 
with a continnou» rapid, and fally 260 feet while passing through the 
canin, 

The portage route past the fally leaves the valley on its north side, 
and in « quarter of a mile rises 700 foot, where it ascends the steep wall 
of the valley. Is then continues 2 miles, to the first of a chain of small 
lakes, connected by twelve portage, that lead to the Inke expansion of 
the river abore the fall. Great difficulty wasexpericnood in the ascent 
of the steep bill with the provisions, sleds, canoes, and outfit, as at the 
time it was covered with ice and elnsh, rendering it, in places, almost 
impaszable. 

Sled-travel was abandoned on Muy 10, owing to the rotten state of 
tho ice on the smaller lakes; and, having catablished » camnpon the banks 
of one of thom, we waited thore until the 27th, when work was resumed 
in canoes. ‘This at first was exceodingly dangerous in the main river, 
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whero the thick blocks of ice from the lakes above ran freely until 
June 5. Besides the large blucks, the water was covered with sharp 
needlow of ice from 2 to 3 feet long, which, unless great care was 
tuken, would have quickly penetruted our thin canoes advancing against 
the strong garrent. The ies waa jammed in several rapids, past which 

were mute. In two places the ico moved down the rapid 
while we wort making the portage, and we had o lively time getting 
onnoes and outfit away from danger over the moving mass. 

Our ascent of the river at this time was due to an appolntment 
made with ah Indian, whom we had previously wet, and who had 
wgrond to meet i wt the second lake of the river on June 1. 

Above the Grand falls the character of the river changes com- 
pletely; it no longer has # distinct valley cut deep into the surrounding 
conntry, int flows nearly on level with the surface of the plate, 
whore it spreads ont and fills the dopressions between the low ridges 
of rock or rift that are arranged in echelon over the country. In 
passing-around the ridges, the river is often broken intoseveral channels 
by Jayg¢ islands, and in other places, where the valleys aro wide, it 
forma long island-covered Inkes, with deep narrow baya. The river ie 
so broken into chantels and Jakes, that it is next to impossible to follow 
the main channel! without @ guide, 

Tho ourrent no longer tows steadily, bat alternates between short 
rapids and tong lake atretehes. The general course of the stroam is 

to the ridges and the glacial strim (west-north-west) from the 
falls to Lako Petitsickapau, 100 miles above, All theeo features give 
to the upper portion of the river an aspect of newness, and show its 
present course and conditions to have been determined by the post- 
(Glocial oonfigurstion of the tahleland. From the end of the portage- 
route to Sandgirt lake, 45 milns above, the river passes through 
two small Inkes, connected by stretches of rapids, where mauy islands 
divide it into s labyrinth of channelw, The surrounding country has 
boon largely burnt over, leaving many barren areas. ‘The standing 
trees are very small and stunted, and, except close to the river, grow in 
open glades, Black spruce overywhere predominates, with larch 
balsam sprace, and white birch growing in favourable places, 

Sandght lake owes its importance to its situation, rathor than to 
ita size, ow it ie only 12 miles long and 8 miles wide. Tho 
river here divides into two main branches: the Astiwanipi branch, 
flowing in from the north-wort; and the Attikonak branch, from the 
wonth; Reside the routes by these streams, another from Lake 
Michikaman to the north-cast eontres here, A number of families of 
Indians congregate hore in the spring, to await the breaking np of the 
ice, after which they descend in w body to Mingan, on the Gaif of Bt. 
Lawrence, whore they trado their furs. 

Owing to the necessity of making two loads against tho strong 
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spring freshets, our progress to this place wae slow, and we did not 
arrive until] June 15. On account of its favourable sitnation for 
exploration in various directions, a cliche was constructed on éne of the 
islands in the Iake, where all extra suppliow and outfit were atored. 

The «urvey waa then carried np the Ashwanipi branoh, for the 
accomplishment of which a month's time and provisions wore allowed. 
This stream is the larger of the two branches, and varies from 
200 to 500 yards in width, as it flows swiftly along for 30 miles from 
where it issues ont of Bireh luke. Tho surrounding oonntry is very 
similar to that already described, From Birch lake upwards, the aspect 
of tho country alters, on avconnt of a change in the underlying rocks. 

Tho tron-bearing series, previously met with slong the Kokeoak 
tiver, now roplace the gneisses, and continue weatward beyond the 
bounds of this exploration, Sharp parallel ridges of mek, with 
irregular outlines, now rise from 300 to 700 feet above the general 
lovel, uni are separated from one another by wide, fat valleys. The 
upper parts of these ridges are treelew, and are covered only in part 
with white lichens or amall shrubs, inoluding the northern cranberry 
( Vaccinium witis-idea), which grows everywhere in profnsion through 
the barreus, It is un important article of food, owing ty the lasting 
quality of ite fruit, and ite improvement by frost, so that it continues 
excellent until late in the summer, 

‘From the summit of any ridgo, a fine view of the surrounding country 
ja obtained, The wide valleys between the ridges are almest wholly 
occupied by long irregular lakes, covered with islands, and broken into 
deep bays by jow ridges of drift. These lakes are joined togetber by » 
network of streams, #0 that canoetravel iy possible in any direction 
when the country i# known. Otherwise much timo is lost going np the 
wrong bays and channeli, ae was the case with ourselves, when looking 
for the main stream in the lakes immediately above Biroh lake, where 
ten days were spent in teelews search beforn tho stream was finally 
found. 

The change of rock is accompanied by o marked improvement in the 
size of the tress, due to the increayed richness of the soil. White spruce 
60 inches in diameter and 40 feet tall are common in the river-valley, 
where they grow along with black sproce 2 feet in diameter. Balaam 
spruce and larch are also abundant, together with white birch anda 
few elumpe-of balsam poplar. ‘The extreme cold of winter, and the cold 
northern winds at all sensons, have greatly stunted the growth of tho 
trees, and their height does not correspond with their girth. 

Among the small fruita found in this partiou of the intorior may be 
toentioned two species of red onrrants ( Kibes robrum and B, proatratum) 
abundant everywhere; the common raspberry (Rubne atrigomm) and the 
arotio ruspberry (ubne Arcticws); the wild atrawberry (Frigaria Vir- 
giniana ) ie not plentifal; two kinds of blueborrios (Vaccinium aliginosuns 
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and PF, Pennayleanicum) grow in profusion everywhere; the will cherry 
(Prunis Pennsyleaniens) is commonly found growing on old burnt Innd. 
wong with two varieties of Amalanchior Canudensis, which also grow in 
the wooded areas. 

‘Above Birch lake, which is 10 miles long, the river ix divided into 
three channele, that unite again 12 miles above, in the next or Dyke 
jake. "This is the lowost of a network of large Inkew connected by short 
yapida At its north-west end, 20 miles above its antlets, » small, dosp 
narrows, mistaken by ue for the main stream, leads into Lake Petitaiok- 
spay, where the Tiudson's Bay Company formerly had an outpost 
eadlled Furt Nuscaupi, The ruins ore still to be seen on the shore of 
die lake, This lake is 2 miles long, and 10 miles across in ite widest 
part, It is exceedingly shallow, and is divided into fuur deep bays at 
the tierth-west ond. Only a narrow ridge separates it from Attika- 
magon lake, at the head of the George river, emptying into Ungava Bay. 

"The inlet of the main stream is on the south side of Dyke lake, near 
dts north-weet ond, where a short rapid connects it with the next long 
Iske above, whose inlet is at ite south ond, opposite the ontlet 

There is hore another short and strong rapid connecting with the 
next lake. The inlet of thie lake ia 16 miles to the southward, where 
another short rapid from the wost leads to another Jong Jako, separated 
from the last only by a narrow ridge. This lake was followed in # north- 
west @irection for 12 miles to its end, where the river enters, after 
passing down 5 miles of rapids from Monihek Inke. ‘This portion of 
the route, like the description of it, was very bewildering, especially as 
we werd always looking for the river in the northern bays of the lakes; 
api not until they were thoroughly explored did we think of searching 
in the opposite direction, or almost doubling. on our former course. 

Menihek luke i# another of these long narrow lakes, and varies 
from } to 2 miles in width. From its outlet doe south to where 
the river flows in its length ie 50 miles. A-high barren ridge of hills 
boride ite west side 

The southera end of the lake marke the change from the iron-bearing 
sories of rocks to the gneisses, and the country sorrounding the river 
above it again corresponds to that below Biroh take. 

‘The viver fr 24 miles, to where the survey ened, has o strong 
onrront, with frequent ropiis, being there 76 yards wide and 6 feot 

About 50 miles above the end of the exploration, it tlows 
ont of Inke Axbwanipi, large irregular body of water, upwards of 
60 miles Jong, situated just north of the watershed dividing the 
Hamilton river from the streams flowing southward into the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. 

Tho survey waa not carried to the head of this lake, owing tu the 
time lost in search of the river below, and the consequent lack of both 
time and provisions to complete the work in such a large irregalar luke 
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as Ashwanipi was known to be After marking the ond of survey, we 
returned down-stream and reached Sandgirt lake on July 16. Before 
leaving this part of the river, attention must he again drawn to the 
immense amnnmt of rich iron «re seon about the shores of the lakes, which 
ean only be estimate by millions of tons. 

Another important item of unexhaustible wealth is thai of the fisheries 
of the lakes and river, and the remarks on thia subject apply to all the 
waters of the interivr of Labrador. Tho river stretches swarm with 
brook trout, from 3 to 6 The in weight, and afford as fine fishing as 
ean be found in Canuda, Along with the trout are numbers of land- 
locked salmon, from 1 to. lbs. in weight, together with large white fish, 
pike, anil two species of carp. In the lakes all these kinds are taken, 
along with lake trout wp to 40 Thain weight, and, if tho Indians aro to 
be boliaved, often to twice that weight, 

The next exploration from Saniyirt lake was in a north-east 
direction, 45 miles to Lake Michikaman. We started on this trip with 
supplies for twenty days; but, owing to favourable weather, wo returned 
on July 30. 

The ronte to Michikamau leaves Sandgirt Lake by its northern dis- 
charge, which is desceniled a few milos to Lob-stick Inke, « large body of 
water with several deep bays. Passing to ite eaatero end, « «mall stream 
was asconted « short distanoe-into a large lake dotted over with myriads 
of small rooky isiends, with a seoond similar lake beyand, from which a 
portage leads to the water flowing into Lake Michikamau. 

A# un examplo of tho intimate connection between the head-waters 
of the various rivera of Central Labrador, it may be mentioned that the 
valley along which the portage passes is occupied by a small like, that 
discharges eithor northward into Lake Michikanau, or southward into 
the Hamilton river, according to the direction of the wind. When 
Lake Mithikamau in above its normal level, in the spring, a large 
stream carries part of the overilow into the Hamilton river by this 
valley, and no portage is then neces#ary to pass from the Hamiltin to 
the Northwest river. 

From the portage, the route passes east for 15 miles; the firs} half 
i¢ through a Inke, followed by « short stretoh of river, into a long narrow 
bay of Lake Michikamau, This, the “Grand Lake” of the Indiana 
of Eastern Labrador, ls well worthy of its name. It is 70 miles lang, 
anil 20 miles across in the widest part, with an ayerage width of 
10 miles, Its longest axis extends from south-east to north-west, While 
Michikamau is considernbly shorter than Mistasini, ite expanse ia not 
dwarfed by large islands and long points like the latter; und the high 
rocky hills that surround it add mach ty the beauty of the lake, and 
contrast favourably with the low shore-line of Miatassini. 

The country about the lake and slong the route is very similar in 
character to that already described, except that the ridges of drift are 
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wanting over many areas, and, in consequence, the low rounded hills of 
gneiss are more 

Take Michikamas is on tho limits of tho continnous forest belt, To 
the northward of it, stunted sprace and larch grow only in protected 
valleys, wronnd the margin of lakes and watercourses. The romainder 
ofthe surface ia either hare rock strewn with boulders, or else covered 
with dwarfed willows and shrubs, or white lichens, giving the landscape 
a naked and winviting appearance. 

The Northwest river flows out of Lake Michikaman on ita north 
aide, akout 30 miles from ite north-west end. 

Reinrning to Sandgirt Jake, the ciche was emptied, and « final start 
was mado ou Angust I, np the Attikonak branch, This stroam flows. 


-ontof # largo lake of the aume name, some 75 miles to the south-south- 


east of where it joins the main stream, Ite volume, where it enters 
Sandgirt lake, is about one-half that of the Ashwanipi branch at the 
samo place, The river has a strong current, with numerous rapids, for 
11 miles, to ite qutlet from.« long narrow body of water 45 miles long, 
called Lake Qesokmatiowan. This Ike has a second outlet on thie enat 
sido, whose volume i# sbont equal to the brauch ascended. The second 
outlet passes eastward down the main valley, aud joing the main stroam 
at the mouth af Bodwoin cahon, South of Lake Oseokmanowan for 
26 miles, to Lake Attikonak, the river flows with rapid current, exeqpt 
where it passes 5 miles through # lake. 

Lake Attikonnk ix another of those large, irregular bodice of water 
that cover more than one-third of the surface of the interior tableland, 
Its appoarunce is dwarfed by the number of idlands that dot ite eurfice 
in all directions. F'rum its autlet to the bead. of its south-cnst, hay, the 
distanve i4 $6 miles. A short portage route leads from this bay to the 
Homaine river, whieh flows southward into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Whiere the ronte joins it, this stream is Joes than 100 yards wide; and 
a xbort distance below enters, and fur 35 miles passes throagh, four lakes, 
connected by short rapids, These are called the Burnt lakes, and derive 
their name from the total destruction by firo of the furests surrounding 
thom. From Sandgirt luke to the outlet of the lowest Burnt lake, the 
country is low wnd rolling like that alreaily described. 

Below the lakes the river assumes its proper character, and flows 
awiftly down « valley from half a mile to two miles wide, with stoop 
granite walle that rise from 50) tw BW) feet above the wurface of the 
stream. ‘The valley has been partly filled with drift, out of which the 
yiver-channel fe ent, tho former Isvele of the river being marked by the 
ferraces that are now seen at different elevations up to 1(\) fect above 
the surface of the water, 

‘The river was followed downward 45 miles, to where it takes a sndden 
bend to, the eastward, and soon passes into a narrow gorge betweon 
high rugged hills of gabbro. In this gorge it falls with continuous 
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the case, the Indiany woald. never wee the portage ronte thatdeads from 
the Romaine to the St. John river, This route follows a number of 
«mall lakes and streama in deep, narrow valleys between rugged hills 
ef gabbro, that rise nearly S000 feet above sea-level, or considerably 
higher than the general level of the interior tableland. The total 
length of the ronte ie 65 miles, with thirty-one portages, in all 10) 
miles Jong, and together forming the longest and worst portage route 
iu any part of Mastorn America. 

Before reaching the 5. John river, the general level of the country 
falls more than 1600 feet, ‘This river has a-valley from half a milo ta 
two miles wide, with steop rocky walls, Down tho valloy the river 
flows rapidly as it winds from pide to side, and ie only broken by onw 
amall fal! notil it empties into the Cinlf of St. Lawrance, about 40 miles 
below where the portage route joins it, 

We urrived at the mouth of the river oo Angust 22, after an absence 
of nearly wx months from-any base of eupplice, during which 006 nifles 
of micrometer survey and 290 miles of track aurveye were made, Thess 
surveys have since besn mapped, and the manner in which they tie 
with previous surveys refloct great oredit on Mr. Exton, tu whose careful 
work thy accunioy is due. 

The practical and scientifie results of the exploration, beyand the 
additions to the geographical knowledge, may be summed up as 
follows; All the exposures of rock along the rarious routes were ex- 
amined, and @ laree quantity of information was obtaiowd in regard to 
the relations of the various rocks that make up the Archean complex, 
which ocoupies over niné-teaths of the ares of Labrador. A great urou 
of supposed Cambrian rock, which can be correlated with the iron-bear- 
ing rocks of Lake Superior, wae discovered extending from Intitude 50° 
north-westward to, probably, beyond the west side of Ungava Bay, 
Many interestiig facte were gathored in regard to the ancient oo- 
figuration of this great area, wlong with others relating to the glacial 
pltsomena, Among these may he mentioned the ovidence uf a com- 
finent icecap over Labrador, except on the highlands along ity north- 
+ast coast, and that the movement of the ioe waa everywhero outwards 
frown the central interiur towards the coast, 

Lange collections of rocks, minerals, plants, birds, birds'-eggs, and 
insects were brought home. Thess, in conjunction with the notes 
taken, will add greatly to the knowledge of the natural history, and 
the distribution of life, animals, and plants, in theses regions. 

Meteorological olservations were regularly kept, together with notes 
on the thickness of icv, snowfall, and other wabjects beating upon the 
climate. About 250 photographs were taken to show the characteristic 
features of the country paseed through, atid other sabjcots of interest. 

‘The elevations of different points along the rontes have bLeew partly 
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worked out from barometrical readings taken in conjunction with station 
barometers at Northwest river ani on the island of Anticosti. The 
elevations already determined ure marked in blue on the accompanying 
map. 

A more detailed report on the country and its resources is being pre- 
pared for the Geological Survey of Canada, along with a-map of the 
Labrador Peninaula, on » scale of 26 miles to an inch, which will allow 
the geographical features to be shown with greater completeness than 
is pomsible on the map to accompany this paper. 
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By BASIL HAL, CHAMBERLAIN, Emoritus Professor of Japanese snd 
Pailoiogy in the Imperial University of Japan. 

The Luchuan theatre ie among the things which apparently no 
previons traveller had soon, and yot it has an interest of its own for the 
studént of Far-Eastorn culture, showing as it does something similar to 
what the Japanese stage was at an earlier poriod of itsdevelopment.. In 
fact, the present Luchuan dramatic performances stand in the position of 
4 rustic first conain to those morlieval Japanese lyrical iiramna, called Vo 
a6 Ubel und No Kyogen, which I described and translated specimens of, 
som thirteen years ago, in» little work ontitled *'The Classionl Poetry. 
of the Jepannec.” The inner form of tho * house” is sometimes the 
sume— 6 square stage with seats for the andienco round three sidoe of it, 
while to the left, at the back, a sort of gallery or bridge leads to the 
green-room. The chief difference is that the front of the stage has an 
upper stofey with a window. Whereas the Japaneso Né theatro is 
patronized chielly by the aristocracy, who alono can understand the 
obsolete poetic dialect in which the pieces are written, its Luchuan poor 
relation attracts the lower classes, ‘The spectators squat on rather dirty 
matting, which is stretched anyhow on the uneven wooden boards, the 
buck part being raized a little to enable those behind to see. People 
éat and amoke and come and go, and children play and cry, unmindful 
ofthe actors. Tickets for the whole day cost only three or four conta 
at the lower-class theatres, excopt in certain reserved places. Tho first 
time I went 1 could not gather any very definite impression from thy 
tuixture of ranch singing and dancing and little dialogue, except that 
the play was tinker frum the ancient native history, for the title was 
stack uy on a placard on the stage But Inter oo, a better occasion 
offered—a party to a theatre of higher standing, joined in by ono of the 
young Lavhnan princes and by the leader of Nafa society, both native 
and Japaese, The thoughtful kindness of our host hol aupplied wu 
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foreigners (that ix, the Japanese and me) with « Japaneso vorsion of the 
libretto, so that we could ensily follow what went on, Thoro were 
twenty pieces in all during tho day. As before said, they reminded me 
of the Japanese lyrio dramas and their comic interludes, In wll the 
plot waa simplo, founded in the former class en some pretty little 
legend, and partaking in tho latter of the natare of burlesque and 
practical joke. Some of tho stories were familiar, Japanese friends; for 
instance, that of * The Btves and the Envious Neighbour,’ so charmingly 
trinslated by Mitford in hie *Tales of Old Japan.’ Others were 
original, Part of cach play was sung by an invisible chorus, anil in- 
variably there wae dancing. Sometimes tho dancing was itself tho 
pitee de résistance, and was vory rhythmical and pretty, muck of it 
posturing, none of it eo rapid and violont aa the ballotdancing of 
Europe, Asa rule, the dancers numbered four, or some multiple of four. 
The musical instruments used were the banjo, the flute, and the dram. 
These were really played, not deafeningly bengodl, aa ia the case on the 
Chinese stage; and the masic seemed a degree nearer to that of Europe 
than either Chinese or Japaneso music is, It was, however, monotonous 
enough, certain abort phrases being repeated to satioty, Whet Dhuve 
here called a “ banjo" ix known in Lucha ax the jaméixing, and fu covered 
with the skia of a large anuke, Prom thie Luchuan jomiaing tho better- 
known Japancss shamisen was derived in the seventeenth century; but 
it is not impossible that the Luohian instrument itelf may be eom- 
paratively modern, and have been influenced efi Fuchau by « Spanish 
or Portngnese original, The music played un the jamie and shamipes 
ia deoidedsy less Oriental in character than that performed on other 
Loohnan and Japanewe instruments. 

With the Tachuane of the higher class, the composition of Chinese 
and Japanese verses ix a favourite pastime, and as Japanowe versiflory 
some of thom attain to high excellence. Postry in the native tongue is 
mostly left to the rastics, cach Luchnan village cherishing certain stanzas 
that have been handed down in praise of the limpid stream, the manun- 
mental tree, the pure nir, or whatoror other epecial pertootion may, in the 
patriotic conviction of the inhabitants, justify the olaims of their par- 
ticular home to be the fairest epotonearth. Buaides these local patriotic 
pooms, there are aleo, of conrse, love-songs in the vernacular—for what 
langnage could long exist withontench? The favonrite Luchaan stanza 
oonsiste of four linus, whereof the first three have eight «yflables, aul 
the fourth has six syllublea, an arrangemont differing from any adupted 
by the povte of Chins or Japan. 

Picnics form another favourite amusement of thy upper and middle 
classes, as noticed long age both by Basil Hall and by Perry, Horse- 
ranes of a primitive type are aleo in vogue, Besides these, there would 
seem to be those gamer of choquers, chess, and others, which are common 
to the whole Par-Eastern region, and, indeed, to the civilized world at 
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large; bat such #pecially Kuropean games as billiards and cards, thongh 
now firmly domiciled iu Japan (indeed, the Japanese econ Jearn to play 
billiards better than Englishmen do), have not yet invaded thi little 
southern archipelage. Of children’s sports, the only one I took much 
notioe of was kite-flying, 

Every spare moment of my stay at Nafa was devoted to an earnest 
study of the language, and this it was which kept mo so much tied to 
that city; for ous of the two interpreters whom the Governor's kindness 
jent me for part of each day proved # most intelligent guide in this 
matter, and as such was oot lightly to be parted from by one the chief 
object of whose visit was philological inquiry. The language had never 
beon grammatically studied before. The only so-called helps were « 
¥ory stilted Japanes-Lachuan couversstion bock published for met in 
the Government schuols, and « short vocabulary by Lient. Clifford 
uppendod to Captain Bixil Hall's work ; * the latter « frarfal and wonder- 
ful production—mere “ pidjin,” in fact, and af no practical axsistance, 
This ia not the place to enter into details Sach will be published later 
unin & more appropriate place. Suffice it hore to state thatthe Luchuan 
langumge proves to be related to Japannse in about the «ame dogres ns 
ltalian fy related to French. Though mutaally quite nnintalligible, 
and thongh there are considerahle divergences both in the phonatio 

system and in the details of the grammar, the structarw of the sentence 
ix practically identical, as is the cose with Fronch ani Italian, and a 
atudy of each language throws vivid light on the other, The verb, 
which ia the most important part of speech in all languages of the 
Mongol typo, retains archaic characteristics in iuchuan which had 
already disappoarod from the earliest Japaness known to us—that of the 
eighth century after Christ. An unfortunate result of the political 

of Lnohm by its two grat neighbours, China and Japan, 
hhas been the habit of ming the Chinewe and Japanese languages for 
literary purposes, almost to the exclusion of the native tongne, which 
neither, the Chinces ideographs nor the Japanesy syllabary are well 
fitted tooxpress. The Lochnure have 10 perfect written system of their 
own, Thare existed, however, till recently, and porhepa etill linger in 
the Further Isles, two rough methods of recording thought for cortain 
practical purposes, of which no notice hashitherto reached Europe. One 
of these in the ideographic writing of the iulands of Yonakuni. Tho 
following igus for common objects of burter are in use :—f 

* Dr. MeLeo!"s volume ou Lahu gives the same in an abridged form. 


$ The mnall characters between the pleture-writing and the Kogliah trauslution 
are # transition into Japunnen. 





=e 
AA KV AK Oo 
} be * ite 
Sharp 4-nrot Cow j 4 


frrk fro! 


ne ote EY 


"a at of. a 


*L 


wi eh 


t aN tadlin 4 arte 
arr of Aunds ah Uy rh r 
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The interest of these «ymbols to the studeat would be greatly 
enhanced if he felt himself justified in deeming theur the result of really 
original thought, That the inhabitants of so remote an islet should, 
without astivtance from the great world, have solved for themselves the 
problem of representing ideas to the eye, would be astonishing indeed. 
Bat we cannot withssfuty jamp stench aconclusion. It is more natural 
to. suppose that the islanders, though unshle to read Chinese, had heard 
of the existence of the Chinese ideugraphs, and had evan perhaps. seen 
specimens of them, and that, the idles being thus suggested, they began 
to work it ont practically for themmelyes. This is rendered probable 
both by what has happenod in other parts of the world, whore « vague 
knowledge of the European alphabet has prodnoed native scripts some- 
what resembling it, and by the form of one or two of the Youakuni ides- 
graphs themselves, especially that for person 7%, which recalls the 
Chinese A. Numbers wero indiosted in an originol manner. For 
instance, whereas « rough circle moant “ ons ogy” or * eggs“ in general, 
as figured above, “ton eggs” was written ©, and “twenty eggs” 6. 

Tho other kind of writing peculiar to Tinoliu, and known aa SAé-cha- 
wt, had & wider importance. It 
was current in the rnral distiuts 
of Great Lach anid in the Further 
Isles, espockilly Miyako -jima, 
among those tneapable af writing 
thy Chinese chavactar: The 
figures composing it used to be 
insoribed with charcoal ar any 
other available material on sticky, 
whioh served o Jvon! fnancial 
records, setting forth the amount 
anil naseeament of taxes and other 
kindred matters, Thus most of 
them represinted numbers, I 
reserve for the Jouurant of the 
Authropological Institute & detailed 
Hisenssion of six apechiensa of 
Shit-chit-we preswrved in the Av- 
thrupblogicn! Inatitule af the 
Selence College of the Imperial 
University of Japan, hut am on- 
ablod imeaowhile, throagh the 
kindness of the enrator, Professar 
LTauboi Shdgurs, to submit to the 
Royal Geographical Society n fac- 

_ simile of one of them, The 
larger Sgures to the right aro alone original, the smaller ones to the left 
being « Japanese (Chinese) interpretation added afterwards, 
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The system possesses, as will be observed, different forma for the 
inmeralé, according to the article counted, Thos “a hundred," as 
applied to the emaller monsy value called enn, is represented by a dot; 
but whon a hundred of the larger denomination keaw hea to be written, 
wo find the dot enrronnided by a circle. The most noticeable featnry, 
however, is the mutilation of -+-, “ten” (the current Chinese and 
Japanese ideograph for that number), to denote “five,” which latter 
appears sometimes as ~7 (ie. half ten), sometimes as—- or F (fe. ten 
with one limb missing). The numbers between “five” and “ton ™ are 
formed by the addition of dots or tines to “five.” ‘The idcograph for 
‘eight thousand Awan” exemplifies both these characteristics of the 
system, it being a compound of the ideograph for “myriad” ont in two, 
and of that for * thousand " increased by the change of one transverse: 
line to threo, that ie, 8000 is represented by half ten thousand (#4, G000) 
+ 8000. Sitnilarly 700 de half a thousand (i.¢. 500) + 200. Most of 
the specimens of Shi-chi-mwa aro larger than the one herewitiv yre- 
sented, anil are more fiilly inéeribod. Somo of the largor sticks havo 
their four sides apportioned as follows :—ono for the money account, 
one for the rice ucoount, one for the firewood account, and tho fourth 
for the name of the yillage, which Intter is inscribed in Chinese 
characters. In these the name of each household liable to contribute is 
indicated by « peculiar mark of his own, 

To end this part of the subject, it should be stated that the Lodhuans 
are also credited with having used knotted cords (quips) for keeping 
accounts in very ancient dsys, It is, of conrse, well known that their 
neighbours the Chinese did #0, 


While Great Lachu hus Leen broaght into close relations with Japan 
for nearly three centuries past, the Further Isles have remulyed muaok 
more iwolated. The first time any of the natives reached Tokio was 
in December, 1893, when some of them came to preeent a petition to 
the Diet on somo matter connected with taxation, Mr. Kade Tei-lchi's 
and Mr. Tashiro Yasvieada'’s printed accoants of these islands show the 
manners of their ‘inhabitants to be sufficiently similar to thore of 
Great Luchii to warrant applying the suse description to beth, unless 
one ware to go into very minute details—<ame food, same houses, same 
religion, tame territorial divisions, A like remark applies te Oulime 
on the north, where the tattooing and peculiar coiffure of the women 
ie as Luchnan in character as is the vegetation that stampa ite cachet 
on the physical aspect of things. Note, however, the following pecu- 
linritios communicated to ine by officials of lang experience in the Farther 
Isles, Owing to the tnxuriant forests un some of thee islands, the 
people there bin ‘wood to cook their food with. Animal food, too, is 
more abundant, especially chickens, Much tobacco is grown there, 
Yaeyana alove having exported 40,000 lbw, in 1896, The women wear 
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a dress called kakem, somewhat resembling the hakama, or divided wlkirt 
of the Japanese, secured at the waist by & string which runs round it 
us in pyjaina trousers, Above this they wear « sleeveless tunic, ‘The 
females of the lower cluss are intrepid riders, sitting sideways on the 
saddle after the European fashion, « whip in one hand, and their 
marketings slung over the beck in « basket, When a woman is 
pregnant, she bceasioually cate dog’s flesh. Immediately after delivery 
4 fire is lighted in the room, however hot muy be the weather, and both 
mother and infant sro placed as close a6 possible to it for the space of a 
week, Also the friends and relations assemble, and ake Joud mnsic 
alltight and every night with drams and other instruments, so that 
the poor creatures cannot get a wink of sleep till daylight comes. It 
wonld neem that this barbarons onetom was alao formerly obeorved in 
Great Luchu, though it has now thero fullon into desetude, According 
to a most circumstantial account which I receivel from the Japaneses 
Mayor of Shuri, infanteon Yonokuni ure carried on the mother’s back 
in o sort of sling called teikmmya, whioh is hung round the mother’s 
neck a in the accompanying figure. My somewhat long-winded infor 
mant waxed quite eloquent over the advantages of thie arrangement, 
which, sccording to him, deserved to be known and imitated nut only 
in Japan, where women inappropriately carry thoir babies on thoir hack 
and this cannot suckle them, but all over the world. Strange to say, 
another friend, Mr. Taranra Kumaji, who haa lived on the Further Ibles 
for seven years, declares that no wuch custom has any existence! This 
is, however, the only Luohuan item es to which I have found authorities 
differ. The above few partioulare concerning the Further Isles must 
suffice for the present, I only note them in case of my boing prevented 
from carrying ontacherished plan of again visiting Locke, aod making 
# Jongthanod stay in euch of the principal istands. 


T found social life at Nef and Shuri very pleasant. The upper 
classes there have not much todo; they rad little, and moveabont Hitthe, 
so that they have plenty of time for entertaining wach other. It so hap- 
poned, also, that the Governor and the Chiof Tnapector of Police, who are 
the two principal officials of the archipelago, were leaving, and I phared 
in somo of the entertainments that were given in their honour, I was 
sitting alone at my inn on the evening of March 11, when * message 
ewne from Prince Shojuan (or Matsuyama, as the Japanuee comnionly 
#tyle him), third son of the ox-king, to say that he wished ty see me. 
L-wont,ncoompanied by the Inapector of Polive, to the place indicuted—a 
tea-housd in Nafa—and found the prince attended by two of his nobles 
named To and Tama-Guaikn. There was no formality about the con- 
verwution, which was carried on io Japanese, of which langnage the 
Prines, who wus partly educated at Tokio, is 8 perfect master, One of his 
attendunia, too, spoke Japanese fluently; the other could only say afow 
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words, A guod deal of tho talk had reference to the visit of my grand- 
father, Vaptain Basil Hall, in 1816, of which'a local record is still. pre- 
served, Adayor two later! paid visite at the honses of my host. and his 
attendants, The exterior of such Lochaan mansions i» nvt striking, and 
the gate remains always inhospitably shut. Once within, however, the 
visitor finds himself in an atmosphere of courtesy nowise inferior to that 
of Japan. Tho disposition, tov, of the apartinents, with their mate and 
ornamental hanging eerolls, recalls Japan, and every one sits on the 
floor, more japonico. But a curious peculiarity is the presence in the 
court just outside the recoption-rooms, which are.of course open to the 
outer air in this dolicions climate, of cages eontaining fighting cook« 
that keep up an unpleasant crowing. ‘The charming female servants of 
Japan are absent, their place being taken by men, who, with deep 
obeinances, bring in tea and somewhat dubious oukes. Nowhere was « 
woman to be seen, though many were the heads of men and boys peering 
ronnd corners and over scroone aé wo passed in and out. After this 
there wero many comings and goings, days spont togethor at the theatre, 
and soon. Our grandest fleld-day was one Sunday, whon, after military 
games by the soldiers of the Japanese garrison who are quurtered jn the 
caatle of Shuri, we—that is, the Prefect, the Chief Tispector of Polivs, 
the military Commandant, another offjcer, und I—were bidden to « grand 
feast in Japanese style by Prince Shoten (also called Naka-Guaiku from 
the namo of his estate), tho ex-king's eldest son, whom we found attended 
by hia brother Shéjun aud two or three of the principal nobles. Unfor- 
tunately our delicate, aminble-lwoking bost, whom I look & be abont 
thirty years of age, could speak no Janguage but his own. So, ae onir 
Lachuan was neither copious nor fluent—indeed, the only word same of 
the party know was churo-dayi, which means “a protty girl," and ix 
generally among the first expressions new-comers to Luehu learn—all 
we oould do was to smile and pledge each othor in innumerable cups of 
saké (a& Japanese liquor made from rice, and tasting mther like weak 
sherry). The younger prince, however, and some of the othem wer 
ready to chat away in the moat auconventional manner; and the party 
went off right merrily, an wathetio diversion in the middle of the proceed- 
ings being cunsed by the entrance of an artist, who drew in sepia what- 
ever subject wus proposed to him by the guests. Thore was also some 
composing of vorses and writing of scrolls by the assembled company. 
The perfectly Japanese character of this whole entertaimment—food, 
conversation, manners, everything—might have led one to suppose that 
our Luchuan hosts knew of no other way of living. The only a- 
Japenese feature was that each of us was invited to partake of » 
thimblofui of s very strong Luchnan liquor out of a tiny cup of pure 
gold, Quite another vista, however, waa opened out a few days later, 
when a charmivg old nobleman, named Yonabara, bade ua to a feoat 
in the Chineso style. No more squatting on the mate this time, but 
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stiff-backed chairs it la ehinoise, No more of the familiar Japanese fish 
and rico and seaweed soup, but richer and more complicated Celestial 
dishes served in twelve courses with an elaborate menu in Chinese. Thin 
feast was iutended to be anu exact counterpart of that which it was the 
custom to offer to the Chinese ambassadors who need to comm ani 
present the congratulations of the court of Peking on the accession of 
duch new Luchuan soversign. Some of the robes thon worn were 
brought out—gorgeous red and greon silks. But os it was only play 
this time aud not reality, our hosta did not don these robes themselves, 
Some extremely bewitching singing-girls were presunt to help on the 
fonat with native music, and theso the on of the house playfully 
dressed up in the yorgeons Chines robes, producing a charming affeat, 
Two or throe days aftor this dinner in Chinese ambassadorial style, 
the day of parting came, when the Prefect, the Chief Inspector of Police, 
several officers of the gurrison, and myself embarked on board the 
steamer Mut Mare, thut was to carry us home to Japan. Our late 
owt presented tis each with an ofo in faultless classical Jopances. The 
lines addressed to myself run as follows — 
Onoxukara 
Kami yo mamoran 
Watoteumd wo 
Nomi-fi mo kaze mo 
Kimi wo murni-mani. 
Which, being interpreted, means— 
Surely must 
The Gods protest thee, 
Inclining to thy beliext 
Both the breezes and the wave-path 
Acros the ocean. 
The dock was crowded with friend’ come to suy farewell; and as 
we rounded Nammin J’oint, this castle-likw coral rock wae even to be 
alive with peoplo waving edieux to us with their green parasols, after 
the peculiar Luchuan fashion. Tho last improssion I received of Great 
Luchn was from ite white, glistening grave-vanlts on the green bill- 
sides. Tnon night fell, and in the brilliant moonlight islaud after 
island rowe up in clear-cut outline as we sped rapidly northward over 
a seo. of glace, 


APPENDIX. 


Ox vue Naw Lueone- 


‘Tht etymology of thy word Leche iy obeecre, and so fur as orthography Is eon- 
corned, Uoth native® anid European spelling oxhibite 4 remarkable varioty of usage, 


© The Chigese are reapounible for the native spellings, thulr syvtom of 
haing authoritative in Lucha pein Japan: ap 
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Bact of tho cumbinations HE $L, 34 aR AR, HE AR. GTR HER, 
which give the same Chinost sund Lie~Au, or Side Chu, and oven TR 
whieh sounds rather difarently, has the authority of ancient aud respectable 
authors. he narlieat of these various forma, # $4, which occurs in the Chinese 
annals of the seventh centary, means literally “a floating horless dragan," and le 
explained by tefotence to the Hkeness in shape of Lucha to a young dagou 
thasting co the surface of the Waves. The Chinese wens quite enpahie of bestowing 
snch a name on the archipelago ur ove of the islands oomposing i}; and tho identi- 
ficatlon of Luchu by the Japanese with the Hya-ge Bf Ef. that is, 4 Dagon: 
Palace,” or palace of the sea-god of their mythology, which is supposed to Tis 
somewbers below the waves, points to a coguate Ides. | incline to think, however, 
that all the combinations of characters owployel to write thi sound Lie-A'in, 
ot Lia<k'fa, ary but attempt to represent phonctically syliahioe whos: original 
signification had been forgotten bofore the introdaotion of the art of writing, The 
same funy poedibly be » warvival from days when « rece different from that now 
dominant thire tenanted the archipelagn Onw thing alotie li clear, namely, that 
thy word Ziech« ls bot Lachuan. Neither ie it Japanese; for the wee of the Jetter 
7 (with ite equivalents v and wf) at the teginning of a word ls contrary Wo the 
phonetic rales of both thes« kindred tongues, The chamotera now generally adopted 
ary J DR. which the Luchuane prmusnce Ducks, while the Japanome enjl 
them Hywhy , The standard English spellings, Luchu, Lewchew, or Loochoo 
come ‘to wa from the pronunciation current in North China—ZLiw-of’iu, acconting 
to Sit Thomas Wade's system of transcription—while the French Liew Kioa 
reptesonts the pronunciation of South Chins (Liw-k'iw), Early Spanish and other 
voyager: wrote tie word it an astounding vatiety of waye—Loyueos, Zezuio, 
Liguejo, Lognes, Iia-Kin, Licow-Kieou, to which later compilers have added 
Séewekieus, Iieukieon, Lawkae, Lutecka, Linw-teheon, Ldce-kice, etc, until the 
student foels perfectly bewtidered, All these spellings, hiwever, widely os they moy 
differ to the eye, can be traved t the falzly uniform pronunciation of Chivese inter- 
preters. Here in Japan, during recent yenre, some Buropeans of strong pro-Japansse 
jeanings have adopted the Japanese pronanciation, and ¢pell Royikys or Riakla. 
They have not even shrunk fram the perputration of yuch English and Latin (%) 
ddjectiver os Jtiediviie and Byubynanus! For my own port, I. fail to see the 
tulvantsge of mixing up politics in such matters, and J piliere to the spellings 
Loochen ov Luce, not as being the boxt imazinable if we now bad to write of the 
jilace for the first thee, but becsuse they are these which har» been most generally 
owplovel by Englidh writers and cartographers for pearly = contury past. The 
Royal Geogrphical Scctety. profers Luchu, thu British Admiralty chara vary 
botween Locke and Lin Ave, the Japanese Admiralty chart No. 24, probably out of 
duferunce to Eve lial usage, has Lin Aen. 

Curlvusly enough, tho Luchuans themeelves make but ecant use of the name by 
which their country ie Known to the world at large, They have, aa already ex~ 
plalued, sopmrate desizguations for each bland, the chief island being almovt luvari- 
ably spoken of as Urhina, © name of which the Japanese Obindwu, used officially 
to denote the whole archipelago exclusive of the northern sub-groups, preserves s 
more arebale form. Tho characters employed to write it are Mf $%, the moaning 
of which is“sen-rope," given—eo tradition asserte—m «account of the Hkennes in 
shape of trl island te s bit of rope Hosting om the wares; but whether this popular 
etymulozy has any serious claims to attetition tray be doubted, Another ancient 
Japanese, end porhays also native, name for the archipelago ia Crwma, which eeoma 
to be preserved in Afoderwiwy (that ix, “Extreme Urame"), the southornmost and 
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wearly the furthest af the group, Of thie namo Urnme, no etymology is forth- 


coming. 

In spelling the other Luchuan place-names that occur Lu this paper, T have cons 
sletently followed the Japauess pronunojstion, chiefly becanse that le now the 
dominant one likely t0 survive in chatte and in postal amd telegraphic waagn, partly 
alio because the Shurl (Great Luchuan) pronunciation fe widely departed from {n 
the Further Ties, and one would, therefore, be involred in a mate of difficulties if 
one endenvonted to gire the loca! pronuauelation in each case, The Japanese pro 
bunciation, on the other hand, is uniform snd easily pscertained, and the ortho- 
graphy, now almost universally employed by resident Enropeaus for tranaliterating 
if, agrees almost exactly with the systent reoommenied by the Royal Geographical 
Society: The ole difforence be in the nae of a tine over certain vowels (eg. da), to 
mark, nut tonic accent, but long quxntity, the distinetion between long and short 
quantity being absolutely essential both in the Jnepanise and the Tuchnas languagen. 


Beforn tha maiding of the paper, the Punaromsrr sali : The paper we are assembled 
to hear thie evening, on tle Luchu Talanila, is by one well able to give us 
tuluable and good geographical information. Mr: Badil Hall Chamberlain is a 
moat erninent linguist and philologint, especially ax regards the languages of the 
far East; hie ie-also a sound geographer. 1 regret we shall not be able ta weleome 
him here this ovening, but | am glad to say Major Darwin hus kindly undertalet 
to fond the paper for Mr. Chamberlain, 

Afler the reailing of the paper, the following discussinn took piace :— 

Mr, Sexnowx : My only claim to speak upuu the Lucky islaude ly that drrkuge 
the Jest ten years f have been in correspondenoe with collectors of birds in Japan, 
and T have revetved several collection# from them ldlands, and have written several 
papers trpon the birds of this group of Inlande There are one of two very intoresr- 
ing facts oomnected with them. The mnin lilands which bave been visited have been 
the notihern and the central groupe; the southom group in prectizally unknowns 
ernithologically, aud T rtust aay that the visita have been very carwury, and £ don’t 
think we know anythitig like tha full uumbers of binds which are to be found there. 
Up t tho prownt time there are no fewer than twelve wpocies of binks which have 
already been discovered, sud which ar poculiar to the Lachu Islands, One of these, 
porhayp the most Interesting, is « very handiome wroilpecker, and this has becn 
considered b0 extremely distinct from every other-species that our grest suthority 
upon the woodpeckers has crusted a genus for its reevption. Now, the goographicit 
interest of thane facts lies in this, that although the juands hare been described 
this evenittg aa having been partly of coral formation und partly volcania, it 1s quite 

» from the bird-tife por them, that they must be extremuly ald. On the 


evidence in favour of the separation for any long time of the British Lelunde from 
tho Continent. Now, thy existence of « bint geverically distinct on the Lachu 
Eelands ehowy thut they have boen for a very long time separated froms thw maloland 
Tam sare that we have listened with very grost interst to the moat valuable and 
important paper which has been resi to ite this eraning, and we must all express 
Our greet thanks to Major Darwin for the excelient way In-which hn has read tt 
Admim) Sir Jouw Hay: Ase visitor to the Lachn Tulande fifty years ayo, I 
should like to express my great gratitude to Mr. Chamberlain foe this most valnabie 
Faper.. I do not wish to detain the Snolety, but [ whould like to point out how 
little changy has taxen piace in tha Lachu Islands since Captain Basll Hall, the 
grandfather of the presyut writer, visited them to the preseut Hime: and, looking to 
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the wonderful changerin Japan, one ie atrprinnd that the chanye ber uot spread over 
the subsidiary group, to which Japan will shortly, if it does uot now, claim antiné 
surerainty. Thad very litele opportunity while thern of examining or seeing much 
of the country ; I travelled litte way, but not far, ‘The wimirable roads struck us 
all-us marks of civilization. One would hardly have expected such a massive bulld- 
ing we that in whieh the Prince of Luchy was concealed, like the Shogun of Japan, 
alweys invisible; it wae « bullding of anck massive atractare that it would have 
required very heavy urtillery to take it. However, that was not necemary, as they 
showed us the groatest possible civility, wud were more than kind: Dut | must 
confess that that kindness was nor extended by tho ladies, who, although they 
may have seen us, did not take the opportunity of allowing ms to see thelr charmn, 
T thought, a6 coo who had visited Lachu, it would be unfair If 1 dit not thank 
Mr, Chamberiain for his paper. 

The Pursrpext: Fam nuoh obliged to Admiral Sir John Hay for having told 
wi he has been 09 Lachey, for veey few naval office have the + of 
visiting there islands, I am sure we havo all listened to Mr. Chamberlain's paper 
with creat interest; it ie comprohousive, and when you have the opportanity of 
feuding it you will find it exhanstive—aaoh = paper as one would expect from the 
gmtudacn of our ald xesociate, whe first gave usla our boyhood an socount of theee 
islands. Mr. Cliainberlaln's gruidfatber, Captain Basii Hall, chu first modern 
writer on the Luchu Islands, waa one of tho eurliest membore of the Kaleigh 
(lub, which wae tho formrunter of thie Society, and cow of ite moat active 
mumbera, He was also a member of the first Council of our Socivty, and 1 think 
that the occasion of this paper by his grandes being read before the Sucivty should 
be taken aa an opportunity for commemorating the great debt which goograplical 
literature gwee to Captain Bewil Hall. ‘That gallant officer and sclontific seaman 
obtained Gr bis books place in the class of British literature, through hi« 
wimirable accounte of many distant lands, and through the thoroughness, elegance, 
and finish of his style, Wheo I was a midshipman, and it was my all night ia, 1 
nivel to take Captain Hall's Fragments’ into my hammock with me and read 
them by the light of the sentry’s lantern. I think you will. all feel it le an 
taterouting ooiueldence that we sboakl fud his grandson following in his footsteps, 
writing 90 graphic and lucid an socount of the very isiends the account of 
servet.to build wp tho literary fame of bis grandfather, Oaptain Basil Hall, 
evull, of course, regret that Mr, Chainberlain should not have been with as this 
evening, and 1 an gure that you will all join within ina cordial vote of thanks 
for his valuable paper, and ales» vote of thanks to Major Darwin for his kinduese 
in taking #0 much trouble in. prepasing it and reading jt.to ue. 


Seti 





UPON A VISIT TO TSAVO AND THE TAITA HIGHLANDS, 
By ©, W, HOBLEY. 


Wusr follows is a short account of a journey to Teevo and the moun- 
tain district of Tsita, in the Intter part uf the year 1892, The start 
wos made from Mombasa on September 21, with a small caravan of 
abont 25 men all told, The ordinary route to the interior wae taken 
by way of Mavera, Mwachi, and Taro. As there was at this season 
no water between Taro and Ndara, a distance of about $0 miles, a halt 
of one day was tade at Taro in onler to send on water ahead into the 
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middle of the plain for the use of the: caravan. A number of lange tins 
containing water were sent on to near Maziwa Mitato, and by the help 
of this water Maungu was passed, and the oamp Mkuyuni on the enst 
side of Ndura mouniain was safuly reached. This stretch between Taro 
wid Ndara, commouly known aa the Taro plain, is a vast area covered 
with fairly open thorn scrub, composed. of varieties of the acacia and 
largo numbers of very light sponge-wood trees. Theso sponge-wool trees 
have only one nse: if an incision iz wade in the bark, a whitish treacly 
wubstanoo immodintely oxudes; this svlidifies In tho sun and forme a 
bright amber-coloured bleb of gum arabic. Now, this supply in at present 
entirely untouched, thongh it doubtless will uot be loug before it is 
added to tho list of products of the country. 

From Ndara a track running ronnd the north eud of the mountain to 
Ndi wus followod, and from Ndi the Teavo river was reached in ons day. 
Around the north end of Niara there are yast thivkets of the Nkongwe 
iloe, oach luaf boing a long fieby epike almost circular in section. and 
often 4 feet in length; thy fibre prepared from the leaf uf this plant, 
bouten out and dricd, makes beautiful silky rope largely sed by the 
natives, and one day this product of the desert will also be utilized. I8 
ia very happily situsted, for there are large numbers of the Taite people 
resident near by who would readily gather and dry thin snbatance if 
they could find » market for the Glee. 

From Teavo « throe days’ journey was made to the mpper course 
of the river in the dimction of Kilinanjaro; around ‘T'savo. station on all 
sides ie douse, thorny jungle, #o that it may be imagined it was not an 
easy matter to follow the ouurse of the river. At one time there was & 
very well-murked Masai track, but naturally, sinco the building of the 
station, thia track has fallun into disuse and become almost obliterated. 
At intervals of « fow miles, prominent rocky ridges of pink gneiss 
traveraed the country ins north and south direction, the river having 
cut for itself « channel through which to pass, with steep walls of rook 
on either alde; each of these ridges meant a step in general contour of 
the country—e series of rapids of small falls being present in thy river 
at these pointa. The river is usually only 70 or 80 fest wide, and 
abounds in fish of three kinds—a flat mud-fish of the Siluroid family, 
similar to those fonnd in tho Tana; silvery scaled fish eomuthing Tike 
perch; anil bocasionally eels are seen. Crocodiles inhubit the Tiver, byt 
notin large numbers. Water-buckwhound along the banks, and wumervnn 
thinooeros tracks lead down from the bush to the river. The banks of 
the fiver are fringed with dense groves of the hyphens 
palm, the baotmb (Adausouia), the mkindu or Phoniz palm, the miware 
or Baphia palm, and the large wmbrella-shaped acacia is alo found 
slong the banks of the river. The bachabs are noarly all stripped of 
their lark by the Wakamba, who carry it away to muke their beautiful 
woven baskets for eurrying grain, known as chondon The whole of 
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this district is a Wakamba bunting-ground ; several of their oampe were 
seen, uni occasional yustics met with. About two days’ march bronght 
a8 opposite the range marked on Raveustein's map a» Theuka, ‘This 
mountain, viewed from the east or west «ide, hng a most striking appear- 
ance; the lower half of the mountain is clothed with dense forest. the 
upper half je & mass of crags of pink gneiss, which terminate in a jagged 
serrated line of sharp peaks, bot, upon reaching the south ond of the 
rauge, it is found that those crage really run up into asort of knife edge ; 
the shape of thy mountain from the south being that of an noute 
triangle, set upon a more obtuse anglod pedestal, the foreat-caverod 
pedestal being mainly composed of an accamulation of talus or débris 
from the crags above. It was uot possible to identify the muge by the 
name Theuka, for neither thy Wakambu nor the Wutaita knew of the 
mountain by this namo; the Wakamba callod the mountain by the sam 
Ngovi. 

Away in the bush « few miles to the south of the river, opposite the 
Ngovi or Thenka mountain, » greet irregular homp-like mass rises from 
the plain. This may possibly correspond with tho gneiss done called 
Manda; but here again tho name is unrecognizable, the Wakamba 
calling. the mountain Vaita. The Wakamba buntere told mo that it ja 
inhabited by a section of the Taveta tribe wha cultivate the slopea 
was close under the northern slopes of thw mountain, but could seu no 
trace of the people, and the Wataita tell mo thet it was formerly in- 
habited, bat is now deserted. The latter eall it Ngolia. In connection 
with this, it may be montionnd that the people marked ou the maf ax 
inhubiting this region, tho Anilet by name, as far as I know do not 
exist. Thi only poople hunting over this vountry are Wakambu and 
Wataits, and neither of these people know anything of the Andei. Near 
the base of Theuka, on the right bank, there are Jarge open stretches of 
alluvial ground covered with long water-grases, and having signs of 
being periodically flooded, and on this account aro highly adapted for 
the growth of rive; and the further one proceeded up river, the country 
became flatter, and these open atrotchws of allavial evil cecurred with 
greater freq ueney, 

While we were in the neighbourhood of the Tsavo river, two onrions 
phenomens were observed. On October 12; at about 10.80 a... a kind 
uf parhelian was seen ; it consisted of 4 luminous halo around the sa, the 
diameter being abuut 30° of arc, and between the hilo and the horixou 
was pert of another luminous inch, nearly touching the horizon, aod 
sunuing for about a quarter of « circle 

On October 20, at about 1 po, I experienced « slight earthquake, 
or tather ¢arth-tremor. There was no perceptible motion, bot it had a 
similar affect to the passing of an express train at a distance of a few 
yaris, Ite direetion seemed to be from the west. 

Ox the morning of the fifth day aftor lesving the station, our course 
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was turned down the stream, there being just enongh food eked ont with 
game to enable as to reach the #tation. 

Leaving the Tsavo valley, wo turned our steps in the direction of 
Taita, and a camp formod at Mbololo, which is situated at the southern 
end of the great mass known as the Ndi mountains, Mbololo is « yory 
pretty #ite for a camp, being sitnated at the base of a small amphithvatre 
in the mountain range. An abnadanes of runing water is found close 
to the camp, anid the tents cam be pitched under the shade of sone 
enormous sycamore fig trees, ‘The food, howover, being very scarce at 
this place, it was decided to move camp, and accordingly, on November 
11, we marched south, through the pass between Mbololo and the moun- 
tain to the esst, known as Kigala, descending into thr valley below, 





where there is » ronning stream, which rises in the mountain on thy 
west side of the Mbololo ridge, and eventually joins the Voi river. Pro- 
ceeding parallel with the western «par of the monntain, which runs 
still further wonth, we eventually reached the valley of the Voi, and, 
crousing the stream, encamped under some fine specimens of the large 
thorny acacia on the south side. We were now in what is called the 
district of Mlaleni. 

Soon after onr arrival, the headman of the district sent down to 
inquire whether onr intentions were posceful or otherwire, as caravans 
soliiom pase, and no Ruropean had been thers before, Ths messengers 
retired reaasared, and the heaiman, Mzee Mogodi, then sent in 4 goat. 
T responded with « present of cloth, and we eventually became very 
friendly, and he gave ua greater assistance in the shape of food than any 
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othor headman in the ‘Tuite district, Ho made his people griml and 
bring fo flour during our stay at Mialeni, and a large amount of food 
was purchased, in the ahapo of maize, flour, plantains, and mbaszi (a 
emall kind of pea), 

As T was the first Enropean who had visited tho place, Mogodi was 
extremely anxione that I shonld make blood-brotherhood with him, 
and ws he was about the moet important headman im ‘asta, I deomed it 
judicious to accede ty bis proposal, The day fixed for the oveut laving 
arrived, « largo number of Wataita assembled to witness the ceremony. 
A goat was killed and hastily skinned, when a small pisos of meat wis 
ottt from the region of the breast and broiled over the fire; a tat was 
sproad on the ground, and we eat upon it, facing each other When the 
piece of méat was ready and cooked, a small incision was made upon 
the cheats of Mogodi and myself sufficient to causs 4 minuto spot of 
blood to appear, The picoo of tmoat was then divided, cach pivoe being 
touched by dp» of the epote of blood; those pieoes were then exchanged 
and eaten; thon, after a final stibrmos, the ceremony was ended. At 
the conclusion, Mogodi mady an impassioned speeoh to all the tribeanen, 
stating that, now this tie hal been contracted, they were to look upon 
me in the light of one of their own beadmen, anil that at any future 
time, if any quarrel arone between us, it was tu be looked upow asa 
tuatter for our two selves ouly to settle; and that even were I to kill 
him, this was to be considered vo business of theirs, aud that they were 
not te avenge it in any way, This was, 1 preaumo, imtended to show 
what unbounded confidence he placed in any one with whom he had 
contracted this tie, At any mute, I mist aay that, in the light of swab. 
sequent events, eo far as I had dealings with him, he never departed in 
the least from his profession of friendship; for I had ocension ty leave 
in his charge «large amount of food, and on each of the bags [ placed a 
very amall private seal, and I may mention that on my return these 
were ull. fonnd to be intact. 

The valley of the Voi is here very distinctly marked, and the land 
is very fertile, There are wide strips of dark alluvial soil on either 
vide of the stream. The ground is wlosely cultivated by the Wataita, 
Indian cern or maize being the principal product. Mbaazi, koonds, and. 
sweet potatoes are alec grown \ & considerable extent, and there are 
large trots along the river. and below the hille planted with wgarcane 
and plantains, Excellent butter can be obtained here, as the Wataita 
possess @ goodly number of cattle, and enormous flocks of goats and 
sheep, The Taita ideas as regards cultivation are not very high; they 
promismonsly plant maize, millet, koonde, wimbi, otc,, all in the same 
area—this, too, withont cleaning the ground from the dead stems of 
tho last crop; and yet, asa role, they get magnificent crops-—that is, 
if there ie only a safficiency of min. Some 2 miles to the north-west of 
Mogodi's tho Voi splits into two streams, the larger coming from the west 
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aod the amaller one from the north. ‘The Voi-at this season (November) 
is only a sinall stroam, but in the rocky pools of its upper course large 
numbers of tiny fiah are found, about the size of a sardine; and aro 
ealled dayarr by the Swahilis. Thero i» also a large fish which lives 
ander thy boulilers In the stroam-bed; it is rather like an eel, but 
stouter, and often attains a length of between 4 and 5 feet; it is called 
mkunya, In the rooky stroam-beds of thy amualler branches of the Voi 
the maldenhair fern is found growing in great luxuriancs. 

On Novewhber 16 we Jeft Minloni, anil after marching abont two hours 
in a southerly direction, then turning to the south-west, in about half 
an hour we began to duacend into the Mwatate valley, and another 
three-quarters of an hour brought us to the camp at Mwatats, on the 
Taveta mad. The Mwatate valley varies from half a mile to « mile 
wide, and is vory fertile in ite lower portions; it contains large plan- 
tations of maize, sngar-cans, and plantsina. The valley lies on the 
south-eayt side of the range of mountains, which ends so abruptly in 
the bold arg of Mowatate or Javia. 

Same few miles to the north-cast of Mwatate « colony of Wakamba 
have wuttled on the hills and cultivated a portion of the valley; they 
originally came from an isolated Wakamba settlument south of Kisigan, 
just within the German boundary, The hills in this part of the district, 
namely, at Mwatste and Bura, havi a greater rainfall than those 
farther north, as is shown by the greater amount of verdure visible wpon 
their slopes and summits, The grass is perennially groen, and the top 
of Mwatate moutitain is partly covered with luxuriant growth of 
bracken forn. The Wataita show great ingennity in conducting water 
through artificial charmels among their plantations in tho mountaings, 
and, the littl: rivulets having a very rapid fall, they are enabled to do 
this without any great difficulty, and withont tho intervention of any 
mochanical water-lifting apparatus. 

The Mwutate valley roma away southwards to join the Umba river, 
ite course boing marked by a belt of good timber; there is» fine fortile 
stretch of land at the bottom of the valley, capable of growing a Jurgo 
amount of grain. On November 15 we loft Mwatate, and proceeding 
westward, climbing over the lofty spur which rans south from the crag 
of Javia, and winding round the flanks of the hills, a march of nearly 
8 honre brought us into tho Burs valley, where we encamped. Bura 
vonsista of one wide valley rmmming nearly north and south, this valley 
asoonding towards the north in a series of steps until the higher peaks 
are reached, the peaks boing ranged round the head of the valley like « 
gigantic amphitheatre. From the bottom of the valley not « singh 
village is visible: but if one climbs up to the higher parts, one ie 
aniaze) at the number of villages dotted about in the nooks and corners 
of the albpes below tims The wholy ares of both hill and valley is 
extremely fertile, and in the billx, wherever there is « lick of moisture, 
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the natives artfully construct «mall conduits to irrigate the spot 
requiriug water, there being peronnial etreamsa in every valley, Tho 
portion of the yalley below the lowest step is a» area of surpassing 
fertility; it is covered by one extensive bauana grove, with bere and 
there a sycamore fig troe dotted ubout, The banana plants grow toe 
large sizw, nttainiug a height of 15 foot, and the parts of the valley in 
the direction of the plain are principally given up to the cultivation of 
maize, In the hills, sweet potatoes, manioc, koondo (a small bean), and 
wogar-cane are the principal products. Here was also noticed the 

of Kiknyn; it is « varisty of colocasia. From the point where the 
Bora plantations end to » distance of, say, 16 miles into the plain of 
Serengeti, the course of the dry sandy ptresm-bed proceeding from this 
valley is fringed on both wides by « belt of noble forest trees, many of 
large dimensions, Up to about 6 miles from Bara, water can be obtained 
in varions spota by digging in this stream-bed; beyond that point the 
water seems to become quite absorbed, acne being found unlees after 
exceptional rainfall, It i* rather undecided at. present whether thix 
stream-bed drains away to the river Rafu or to the river Umiba, 

During uy visit to Burs, boing desirous to see the great plains of 
Sersngoti, nnd. if possible to obtain s little meat ase change of divt for 
the nen, | mado a short trip in that direction. Thee plains wore 
formerly iamous for the enormona quantity of gamo which inhabited 
them; but now, thanks to smmerous European sportsmen, and the 
efforts of Wachsgga and Wataite honters, such is oo longer tho ouse. 
Very little gamo wos seen, the only thing of note being a magnificent, 
bord of about twenty giraffes.. For the first fow miles beyond Bura 
thers is » fair amount of bush, and occasional belts of cactus and alos; 
but beyond that, the wide open rolling plains stretch ont before you in 
the direction of Taveta and Lake Jipe without a break, and with hardly 
4“ tree or bush. 

On this journey I took with me several Wataita guides, and 
amongst these a native of Chaggs, who had been driven from Chagga 
for pructixing witchcraft, and come to live at Bura; but soon after his 
arrival enspicion waa aroused that he was killing cattle by bie ort, and 
the Watuita deciied to kill lim, and would have dono 80, were it not 
for the interposition of the French padré, who took him under his protes- 
tien, ‘This aman volunteered to accompany usin tho hopes of obtaining 
some meat, and I took him with os on account of his local knowledge 
af the plains, In camp at night be said be would prophrey as to whether 
we should obtain any meat during our wanderings on the following 
day. He aceordingly took some pebbles, put them inte a calabaah, 
and rattled them abont, listening the while with an sir of intense 
eoncentratiug. Afters while he informed us that in the first place a beaxt 
unfit for food would be killed; secondly, « supply of food would be hit 
upon right away in the bush; and thirdly, some large animal would be 
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killed. Ithonght ne more of it at the time, but we started off before 
sanrise next morning, and after being out about an hoor and » half, 
passed over some stony ground, and I guddenly saw the native in front 
leap high fram the ground, and immediately ahead espied « large pull 
adder fuising itself np and about to strike. Bringing my rifle to my 
shoulder, I at once blow off ite bead, ‘This was incident number one. 
Going ahead for about a quarter of an hour, I eddenly came across a 
amail aereba or skerm of thorna made by some bmnters, and inside this 
we found a sumll pile of green bananas, beside the ashes of an old camp- 
fire, This was incident number two, About « conple of hours aftr this 
T managed to shoots harteboust; so, us it tumed ont, his forecast was 
right in every porticolar, At night ho was again asked to find out 
what was to be the lok on the following day. He repeated his perform- 
ance; bat said that nothing wonld be killed; and althongh we bad « 
Tong day, and every effort mate to obtain some meat, the game was so. 
wild and kept im the open, that we never found it possible to got within 
range; #0 the reeult of hie prophecy, although a negative one, again 
came corréet. Igive thie amply us an example of native attempts of 
prognostication of events. Whether the fulfilment wae auything more 
than « coincidence I cannot pretend to say; one can always explain 
these sort of things by talking of coincidence. I have, however, given 
the facts ns thoy occurred. 

The chief beadman of tho Bura valley is an individual called 
Miwgoli,a man of considerable influence in this diatrict, with a large 
number of villages noder his control. Hoe and his pooply are very 
friendly to passing caravans, and food, although deur, oan be obtained 
without much difficulty. Of an entirely different caste ary the people 
in the weatern flank of the big peak Vuria; those are the people of the 
late chief Mongeks, who waw killed in the punitive operations under- 
taken by the Company in May, 1892. They are 4 trile of marandera, 
und oven now, after the severe lesson they then received, they will 
follow wad lurk round ‘the campe of small Swahili caravans to «teal 
thuir trade-goods by night. The rest of the Wataita seem to have very 
little sympathy with them; even their language is a more archaie form 
than that of the other districts, and there is reason to believe that at 
some time or other this sevtion of the Wataita rooeived 4 considerable 
infusion of Wachagge blood. Large numbers carry spears, whieh ix not 
the Taita cuntom; others, again, wear the characteristic Chagen 
cirenlar ornaments, diatending the lobes of the ear, There is, more- 
over, & large iron-working industry smong thie lwanch; they are the 
only Wataite who work iron, and they supply the whole eountry-side 
with axes, hoes, and knives. This ability, us is well known, is a great 
characteristic of the Wavhagga, and the idea of irriguting their 
plantations amoug the hills by means of lateral water-channelw is in 
all probability imported fron Chaggu. 
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Some «ix or seven years back there was a great drought, and 
consequent famine at Taita; lunge numbers of the inhabitants died off, 
Others moved temporarily to Taveta, Ukambani, and numbers of the 
children ware sold into slavery to buy food. ‘This period, which is 
known as the Moknanga, and other similer periods in the more distant 
past, sem to have crippled the Wataita beyond their power of re- 
cnperation. Before the ovcurrance of these blows to their prosperity, 
large areas of ground ast the base of various mogutains—Ndi, Mbolalo, 
Ndara, Kisizan, efe,—were under complete cultivation; but the people 
have heen 40 reduoed in numbers that only whout one-fifth to one-sixth 
of the former arena is at present under cultivation, the remainder having 
lapwed into tracks covered with grass, and hero and there dotted with 
light sornb, the most extensive of these tracks being at Ndara, Before 
this time of drought, the mountain of Mauagn waa even inhabited ; 
bat, the water-supply failing fur » long » period, they were abliged to 
abandon it and retire to Ndata. 

The question of the imimdiate development of thie district i¢ one, 
I think, that is worthy of some attention; the constraction af the rowd, 
whioh ip now nourly finished, will place Taita in close communication 
with the const by moans of whovled vebiclos, ths enabling products 
to be profitably exported to the const markets; and it would be well fur 
the administration to encourage the Wataita to reclaim the large aress 
formerly oconpied by their plantations which have now lapsed into waste 
land. If the Wataita were found too few in number (which is probably 
the case) to cope with the work, native eolonista ooald be introduced, 
proferally Indiaus, A colony of this description would do a large 
husindsa with pasting caravans alone, os all trovellore would have to 
obtalsi fod here to carry them on to Ukambani; moreover, if the railway 
be constrnated, the presence of » food dépot of this. kind would be of 
grout ussistanoe to the work, ‘The localities available for the onlti- 
vation of rice are limited to the Voi valley—thore is a considerable 
awampy track at the worth end of Niara eminently suitable for this 
product; bat dhurra, or millet, maize, beans, manioo, sweet potatons, 
plantains, and augor-cane can be extensively grown, Tho Mialeni 
district ia eminently adapted for cattle; the Wataita told me that 
during tho last visitation of the disease it nearly ontirely excuped the 
sevurge. Between Miuleni and Ndara aro Jargo stretches of good 
tracing land. 

On November 30 we left Minleni, and proceeded along the valley of 
the Vei towards Ndsra; the road for about two miles actually follows 
the river-bed of the Voi, and on this occasion it necessitated marching 
knee-deep in water. Abont four and « half hoars' journey brought us to 
the camp of Mkuyani, jnet below the sight of the abandoned mission 
station of Sayala. There ooeur in the Voi valley vast beds of beautiful 
white crystalline limestone, interfolinted with tho motamorphio 
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schists, and these aame beds, by means of great faulting in the Bure 
mountains, are again repeated on Serengeti plain, aml aluo near Mwatate, 
The western face of Ndaras is entirely unonltivated, and covered with 
deuse tmsh, but the snomit is extensively oultivated, and is extremely 
fortilo; it ix intersected by a wide valley ronning north and sonth, 
abonnding in rivulets of water. ‘There are two camps at Ndara, 
known by the name of Miuynni, one in the cast and the other on 
the weet. The name of Mkuyuniis derived from Miuys, a sycamore 
fig tree, and the saffix-ani is simply ons of location, moaning “at,” both 
of the campe boing shaded by fine spocimens of this tree. 

At the time of my visit the Watuita of the villuges on the eastern 
face were suffering from the ravages of m disease, whether epidemic or 
otherwise I know not. ‘The aymptoms wore swellings of the glanda in 
the groin and armpits, pains in the head and abdomen, accompanied. by 
diarrho, Death usually aceurred at the close of tho second day or on 
the morning pf the third day after seizure; few of those attacked 
reoovered from it, and, as far as 1 could gather, a considerable percentage 
of the population on the east side of tho mountain tad enceumbed 
within a fow weeks; they seemed quite paralyzed by the fear of it, all 
enitivation, ete, being ot a standstill, The symptoms seemed to be 
identical with those of the Uganda plague. 

On account of this sickness, which might have been contracted by 
‘the men, J decided to move from here as eoon as practicable, and: on 
December 6 the camp was atruck, and a start was mode for Kisigau. 
We first proceeded to the Swahili camp to the south of Ndaura, known 
aé Marogo yo Kanga (camp of the guinea-fowl); near here « narrow 
‘track leaves the main road aud runs away south to Kisigau. A march 
ofabout 2i-miles from the south end of Ndara brings you to Kisigan. 
The last hour's march before reaching the mountains is through « most 
dense jungio of cactus, epiky aloe, and wait-a-bit thorn trees: The 
camping ground ie most picturesquely situated at the foot of the 
mountain, the outhne of which, with ite tabular top, ia extremely 
striking, ami the great boulders of rock, whivh have in times past beer 
broken from the upper faco by atusospheric agencies and have rolled 
down the slope, stand out pink and grey among the banans groves, and 
form a most plessiug picture. After a short stay ut the camp on the 
north-east foe, we marched round tho base of the mountain to the 
south. Progress wan vory difficult; the ground was fairly open, but 
every fow yards it was intersected by deep nullahs, or torrent-beds, 
eome na much as 20 feet deo, und these had to be orcesed, But at Jast 
& nitive path was etroock. Following this, ‘we eon arrived at the camy 
on the sonth side, which is yenorily known as Marago ya Muazi (camp 
of the cooonttt tree), # enalled from « solitary wooo tree standing on 
the lope above the camp, Formerly ® whole grove of covonnt trees 
existed, following the ‘courses of the étream which runs down tho. 
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mountain, but in the famine year they were foolishly cut down that 
the owners might oat the soft, tender, undeveloped shoots at the crown 
of the tree, The camp ie very coupletely shaded by s fine grove of 
trees with beuntifilly silver bark ; thoy are known as Miaesi. They have 
@ very rough leaf, which can upon occasion be ased as sandpaper, 
The Kisigan people in many ways appetr to be more 

than tho other Wataits, They have, for instanoe, introduced from the 
coast, Himes, coconuts, papaws, pineapples, and ons. or two other 
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prodocts, which as yet are quite unique among these tribes. All the 
importations seem to flourish. 

‘The peaple on the south side of the mountain seem to live in con- 
widerable fear of the Missi raiders, who occasionally passon their way from 
Aruahe, Usori, ote, and camp here for the sske of the water; ou this 
account the inhabitants of the mountain are afraid to opun up for enlti- 
vation the plains aronnd the base, As long as they confine. their 
operations to the steep slopes they are safe, for the Masai will not venture 
upon the titricacies of the mountain-paths, Thero is a considerable 
amount of game in the plains south of Kisigan, and the rare antelopes, 
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the greater koodoo and sable, may be ootasionally seen; the clophunt 
and byffulo are algo present. High up on Kisigan, at an altitude of 
about 300) fect above ses-level, several specimens of the fresh-watar 
orabe (thelphuam) were observed. 

Ou December 12 we loft Kisigau, and struck coustwarde by the 
Wanga route. (Clenerally speaking, the road bore sonth-east by east. 
A march of about 74 miles brought ua tothe south and of Rukinga, « 
mountain mase running north and south, and rising abruptly out of the 
plain eastof Kisigau. It is nninhabited, and its slopes are clothed with 
thick woods, After passing Rukings the buah is very thick, and the 
Path becomes yery obscure; for this rowd, although the most dirvot, is 
how unused by the Wataits, as they pass by way of Pika-Pika and. 
Kilibasi, A few miles beyond Rukings we arrived at the Ngurunga, or 
rook-poola of Tulewa, Upon reaching a point opposite Kilihagi, a halt 
of one day was tunde te explora in the direction of that mountain, Pro- 
eooding towarde the mountain, the aspect of the country entirely 
changes; uew species of trees make their appearance, in many places. 
toagsed togother in dense forests; the bright red asnd gives place tom 
blank eotton soil, and there are evidences of the presence of large swampy 
patches in periods of heavy rainfall, Upon seeking the reason, we find 
that we have now reached the boundary of tho toetamorphie rocks of 
the interior, and hav» entered the arca occupied by the sedimentary 
deposits, which are most characteristioally soon in the neighbourhood 
of Taro, which may he conveniently referred to as the Taro sandstones, 
The boundary passes # little to the west of Kilibasi, ‘That mountain, 
protruiling through the sandstones, stands isolated as the most castern 
representative of the motamorphic series. To the south of the mountain, 
in ite immediate vicinity, tho large troee disappear, and the ground is 
covered by dense bash, aboot § or 10 feet high; tho monntain itself in 
vlothed with thiok forest. 

The Wakamba cattle-road t Wanga skirts tho western flank of 
Kilibasi and joins the direct road from Kisigau, and henceforward the 
rom caastwand is much improved, Abont 3 milee from this junotion 
i# the camy of Lukaka, one of the regular camping-places at whiakh 
water can be relied upon; there are hore large and numerous water- 
holew in the Tero sandstones. Another #4 mileg brought ns to Birikani, 
which is also » regular camping-place; und here, on the summit of an 
inolated mass of rock, ate some very peculiar water-holes. Tho orifices 
are about “ inches in diameter, bat within the rock they are chambered 
ont toe diameter of sevoral feet, aud the surface for evaporation being 
sy wmall, they are hardly ever known todry up The rovk is composed 
of Tar sanistone, which ssems to be naturally adapted for the 
formation of these water-holes, Thore is, however, not the slightest 
doubt that their formation is ontirely due to natural causes, to. the 
weathering action of the wir and the organic action of plaut-life, 
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The whole of this district is the hunting ground of the Walangulo 
tribe, who live in. the vicinity of Taro. These people are, like the 
“Waboni, hereditary slaves of the Wugalis, and they are supposed to 
land over to the Gallas half the ivory they kill; they formerly lived 
in the jungle aroind Toro, but have now moved to near Samburn, 
where they are intermixing a good deal with the Wanyika, and thus 
evading the unthorities of the Gallas, Tho Walangulo are marvellously 
keen hunters and clever trackers. The Wauyika told me that the 
Walangule prepare « drug from certain plants which enables them tu 
trank game by meana of went. This drog being swallowed by the 
hunter, renidirs his amell so sonte that it ensbles him to follow up the 
same in the same way as the hound; im fact, I was even shown two 
plants eaid to he ingredients of this mixture. Of course, this idea may 
be wocepled for what it is worth, It may have arisen from people 
having seen those bunters following up tracks which were to the 
ordinary native quite invisible, In appearance they are very similar 
to Wanyila, Iut they carry very Jong powerful bows, Parties of these 
hunters are often hired out by the chiefs of Chagga to hunt elephants ; 
their method of dealing with thick-skimuwd animale, like the elephant 
anil rhino, ix to slot them with « poisoned arrow in the comparative 
thin skin at the back of the foot just above the heel. 

In the bash to the wonth of Kilibesi « considerable number of the 
lesser koodoo (Sirepeicercs imberbie) are to be found, but between Kilibasi 
and Kisigau very little game is to be seen, « fow giraffes, mpala, and 
hartebeest. Some little dixtance to the north of this road a curious 
aight wae seen—namoly, that of u pack of wild hunting dogs engaged 
in pursuing a solitary zobra; the zebra was flecked with foam, and 
evidently, being -very hard pressed, could not possibly hold oat much 
longer from ite bioodthirsty pursuers. 

Leaving Birikani, wo marched on another 4 miles, and camped in 
« #mal] valley with abundant water-holes. However, before reaching 
eamp we passed through a very desolate-looking stretch, tuo stony to 
grow much vegetation. On the 16th a short march vf ubout 5 miles 
brought us to Ads, and we esmped here with the ides of purchasing 
food, bat to our surprise found the Wadigo villages one and all deserted, 
at some comparative distant period. I afterwards found that all the 
inhabitants hud moved coastwards soon after the year of tho big famine, 
This discovery wae rather serious, as the caravan was short of food, but 
later in the day I was fortunate enough to obtain some game to supply 
the deficianey, The country to the north of Ada ix of » vory desolate, 
stony character, and alsv seems to suffer from a chronic state of dronght ; 
wven thi trows are all dead and shrivelled from want of moistare, and 
grass there is absolutely none. However, from later observations I find 
this barren belt is not of very great extent. On the 18th, after about 
B niles’ march, we entered the Digo country proper, and thencoforward 
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to the coast Is one inhabited stretch. ‘he country is vastly greener 
and more fertile than any passed through from Kisiguu; and there ia, 
moreover, sn abundance of water in most of the villages: After a march 
of about 10 miles we camped to the north-west of the hills of Jombo. 
Passing te the south of this hill on the following day, we reached the 
river Mweus. Leaving tho river Mweun, about 6) miles’ marehi brought 
tia to the river Uma, and the coconut plantations which follow ita 
course, The point at which the Kisigau mad reanhes the Omba is 
marked by a village called Gonja. Proceeding onwards shout sonth- 
east, & contiqnous series of fins plantations of coconut and mango trees 
are passed throogh, and there in a thick population af Watigo, About 
9 miles from Gonja we entered the town of Wanga, end camped in a 
large coconat grove outside the walls belonging to Shaikh Mbaruk, 
Iminediately behind Wanga is « large extent of very low-lying flat land, 
the sail of which is black allavial mud; this ares can be periodically 
flooded, and is extensively employed for the purpose of rice cultivation, 
The whole tract is divided up like the synaree on « chessboard by means 
of earthen embankments or causeways, which pariition up the ates 
into a series of shallow tanks. Tho water is first lot into thee «quarce 
nearest the river, and by means of primitive alnices it is taken.on to the 
adjoining plots at the will of the cultivator. On account of this large 
swampy ates near the town, and the abundances of mangrove on the sea- 
front, the town of Wanga i distinctly unhealthy and malarions. 
Lesving Wanga on the following day, we proceeded by boat to 
Chayn on the mainland, opposite the island of Wassein. ‘The Company 
have here built o substantial residence for the agent of the district; it 
ig w very plonsant gite, and is a muoh healthier situation than either 
Wangs or Waeesin, There are hore found numbers of large caves in 
the coral rocks, the rock having been dissolved ont by the action of the 
sea-wuter, At the hack of the houve, some miles in cither direction, 
there ie o belt of dense forest containing excellont timber; moreover, 
the creeks all along this stretch. of const are lined with thick fringes of 
mangrove; this mangrove timber often attains large dimensions, many 
of the ware being from 6 to 70 feet, perfectly straight, and having a 
diameter of 2 feet at a man's height from the ground. Even now the 
timber trude of the district is considerable, a large amount being sent 
to Zansibar; but the quantity ia so great, anil eo admirably sitnated in 
oloae proximity to the seashoro, that it cannot be long before Kurupean 
enterprise will establish steam timber-mills in this locality, 
Leaving Chayn, we returned to Mombasa by the ronte following the 
cosst-line; en roule the town of Gazi, the residence of the great chief 
Mhbarnk-bin Raschid, wae passed through, and the old sheikh visited, 
Vhis man is» very striking character, and is the head of the Mazrui 
faction on the coast, and he claims to be King of Mombasa, thy 
Maszruis kuving hold independent possession of that town until driven 
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out by the Snitan of Zanzibar. Mbarnk’s power was, however, greatly 
broken by Said Barghash, who sent an army under Goueral Mathews 
to bring him to terms, Mbaruk fled to his fortified atronghold Mwole, 





at the south ond of the Shimbe hills, and was there besieged by General 
Mathews’ forces; but after a few weeks the place wae taken by assanit, 
This place, Mwele, is situated on the summit of a hill, 1400 feet above 
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sex-Jevel, ‘The Lill i crowned by a fino pateh of forest; from without 
not » trace of habitation van bo seen, but upon approach an archod tunnel 
ix noticed. Following this footpath for about 200 yards, one-arriver at 
a strong timbered gateway, and possing under this emerges enddonly 
into the town, whicli ix built entirely ix an opon «pace cloured: in the 
centre of the forest. ‘The forest is very dense, and impassable on ail 
sides—so dense that uo stockade is needed. The open space is approxi- 
mately cirevlar, and about 250 yards in diameter; there are two 
entrances—one from the east and the other from the west. The houses 
“cre built wholly of wattle and daub, but they are all clean and tidy, 
and the whole town is kept exemplarily clean, every householder having 

orders us to sweeping, ete. There are numerous traces atill 
visible of the fighting between the Sultan and Mbarnk, in old rifle-pita, 
earthworks, etc. ‘The forest sround the town alxunds with various 
species of monkeys, amongst which is the rare Colobus Kirlii, which was 
thonght to be extinct when exterminated in Zsnzibar Taland, 

Mburuk belongs to the great chiefs of the coast, among whom might 
de placed Bushiri, Hamis Kombo, Suliman bin Abdullah, and Fumo 
Bakari, These men wore tho laxt representatives of « great race of war- 
like Ambs, who wrested the whole coust, from Magodinho down tq 
Mozambique, from the hands of the Portuguese, In ao few years thuy 
will be extinct; for these men, being brought up in tronblows times, 
pushed themselves to the front by the sheer force of their personal 
abilities, But their sons have not wdergone any euch severe tmining ; 
‘Ahey are now living » life of laziness and apathy, and are affete and 
dogenernte representatives of their race, In many ways thie is to be 
deplored, but it will probubly render the administration of the country 
un easier task, for the younger generation will not be able to mise much 
opposition to the innovations attendant upon European modes of govorn- 
ment. Leaving Gazi, abont » day and halfs journey brought us to 
Mombosa on December 24, 1892, after a trip of 95 days’ absence. 

There are a fow points relating to the physical features of the coast- 
lands in the southern parte of the territory that I should like to note 
In the nolghbourhood of Mombesa, starting inland from the sea, we 
first wet what may be termed coral beds, which are the remains of 
enormous fringing reefs now raised above sea-level. The soil on the 
wurfuce of this coral ia an indefinitely small quantity near the sea, the 
country being simply « mass of jagged coral spikes; however, notwith- 
standing the paucity of the soll, vegetation seems to flourish in the 
rich calcareons. humus lying in the interstices of the com. This belt 
of ragged land-varics from 4 to 14 milo in width; after that the soil 
deepens, and the urea is coverod by « continuous belt of coconut 
diambas, the width of this belt varying from 2to 3 miles, This ares 
was formerly ooopied by the lagoon which may be seen to-day within 
the reefs of the coast. Beyond this there isa very sudden change from 
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shambas into grass laude of s very arid, stony character, and thie 
murking the fine of junction between recent coral formation and the 
older ferrnginous shale and mintstones of about Jurassic age Those 
shales being much jointed and broken are easily denuded, and daring 
the periods of the tropical downpour of rain, the aroa in which these 
beds crop out is dissected and carved out into numberloss stony ravines, 
and the bulk of the soil is completely washed away, the ground being 
covered with « muse of shale and débrie, This belt possesses no goul 
timber, but is characterized by specimens of w stunteil waristy of ebony 
and other hard-wood trees of small dimensions, Beyond this comes the 
massive eundstones, probably of newer Palecxoio age, which Can poke 
thu prominmt ranges of Shinba, Baul, and Ribe. Slight variations aro 
sometines cauved by the ocvurrence of a bed of white allirvial sand, 
which covers the arid shales often to a depth of 20 foot. Whore this 
Oootts, as 4t Obangamwy, the plantations rn inland nearly to. the 
limit of thik belt; but aaually between the plantations and the open 
barren lands there i# = tract of forest, and thiw tract carries some vory 
usefal ‘timber: wednderust or copal, bamba kof or red copal, mriff or 
African ash, qyealike, mchsani, mkicaju, or tamarind, mkomo or byphuene 
palin, mremhareo (which bears an edible plum-like frnit), and many 
other species epociailly adapted for all kinds of curpentry, 

Now, at the southern end of the Company's houndory, this so ucnee 
ia variell » little; the balt of rngged coral on the immediate coast-linw ie 
practically similar, but for some reason, perhaps a greater tuinfll, it is 
usally covered by a magnificunt belt of wood, from which a large 
quantity of valnable timber oan he obtained. Proceeding further inland, 
the coral ie at length lost sight of, but instead of thu se¢onilary abules 
dropping out as in the north, the deep white sand provionaly referred 
to covers everything, and there are large flat stretches of savannal-like 
country with timbered patches and belts at intervald. This type of 
vountry ia varied by the presence of volcanic rocks, which stand out in 
the three summits, Jombo, Mrima, aud Kiruko. Thu lower slopes of 
there ills aro very fertile, and, in the caso of the two latter, are exten- 
sively cultivated by the Wadigo. The dutstretchou of aevanuih country. 
give place to a gently rolling country,in which the oliler beds erop out, 
but the coarse sandstones of Shimba are entirely missing, their southarn- 
most exposure being at Mwele. But throughout thy whole width of the 
couat-belt, the barren secondary shalv# and mudetones never crop out 
to the same extent as they do between Changaniwe and Maron, and 
from this reason the width of the belt of very fertile eunntry is several 
miles wider to the south than it is In the region of Mombasa It may 
be hore remarked that the yolcanio intrusions of Jombe, ete, are af» 
later vate than the shales and sandstones of the Tato and Shimba group, 
for in many places dykes, evidently cantomporanesous with these centres 
of disturbance, may be seen intersooting and traversing these cooks 
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NOTES OF A JOURNEY IN NORTHERN MONGOLIA IN 1893. 
By A A. BORRADAILE, late Bombay Civil Service. 

Tux muletitter journey from Peking to Kalgan needs no description, 
and the crossing of the Gobi is almost as commonplace. With she kind 
help of M, Volasatoff, a Russian at Kalgan, and with two dictionaries, 
& contract was entered into by a Mongol to deliver mo at Urge in 
twonty days, and on the evening of the 20th 1 arrived thero. From 
start fo near the finioh I only saw six trees—stunted willows in a dry 
watercourse. There were immense bords of ponies, cumels, and. cattle, 
and flocks of sheep, and wo passed long strings of camels going south 
with hides and timber, or north with tea After « fortnight, when 
rather bored with the grand monotony of the landscape and ite more 
than ‘Trmppivt silence, my Chinese servant Lin San came running to 
tne with the news, pointing to 9 camp, “One Loos woman, two piece 
Loos man, master." It did not tuke me Jong to pour the last drop of 
our precious water into a basin, make some change of dress, and pay 
» visit. Never did words sound swoeter: than the * Eotrex, monsienr™ 
from the tent, where I found the most charming of ladies en route for 
Urga, under tho caro of » priest and a Cossack, all Roos, 

The hille reached just before crossing the Tola are like all in 
Mongolia, bare on the south, but covered with forest on the north. 
Beyond the river are the two towns of Urga—locally Takuren—the 
Chinese to the east, the Mongol to the west, aLout four miles apart, 
with the Russian consulate midway on o commanding site. M. 
Shishmaroff, the conzn!-general, has a secretary and & dragaman, who 
vceupy apartments in the main building. In the compound are bunga- 
lows furethe postmaster and the chaplain, tha green cupola of whose 
chapel, with its great gilt cross, formé a fine landmark. Some half- 
dow student interpreters haves separate building, and about as many 
Cossacks form a nominal guard, the whole enclosed in a wall, Nothing 
could axceed the friendliness of every momber of this little society, aud 
Poannot help woting that it would be difficult to find elaswhere mure 
heanty in ancl « small sirole of ladies At imeale they ceotpled one 
vad of the table, we men the other, The hostess revelved ong adleux at 
the door,s pretty custom gracefully carried out, 

With thoughtful consideration, M. Shishmarnif, whose acquaintance 
Thad made at Tientsin, had secured me rooms with » Rossian trader in 
the Mongol town, and [had only the first day to receive my letters and 
pass on. On o later visit bis dragoman asked me, in w friendly confi- 
Awntial manner, for my teal reason for the journey, and affected entire 
acqtioxcence in the reply, “Pour noua autres Anglais, Monsienr, i] funt 
cirenler." My host, M. Kazatehihin, was hospitality iteelf; he made for 
me another contract as far ae Uliansutae, and at parting pressed on me 
everything he could think of useful or agreeable. 
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On Wednesday, May 17,1 left Urga at Sam, My cart drawn by « 
camel Jed by « Mongol on another, one more Mongul similarly mounted, 
séveral baggage camelé in the rear, a Chinese interpreter and Liu San 
on ponies, composed thecaravan. The coutract was to land me at Wlias- 
autan in twenty-five days for £60, and after starting 1 promised the 
men eauh a tael for every duy gained; they gained five days. My cart, 
though springless, had been made comfortable by @ 2-feut straw mat- 
tress, over which & Wolseley valine was spread; it had two side doors 
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and a front window, and bold my necessary belongings, books, eto. Woe 
generally stopped in the foruncon for a couple of hours, at 9 p.m. for 
halfan honr, amd then went on most of the night. The followers hail « 
tent. A dog attached himself to us fromthe start, and eaw-us throngh.* 

Ont course lay west over a plain north of and parallel to tho Tole 
till, abont 3 p.m., the river madea bend to the sonth-weet, and we mounted 
® low pass on to another plain between two ranges of graswy downs, 
which continned through the next day. I walked moat of the way,t 


* These dugs are thy undertakers inf Mongnlia. ‘There te notiher wepuliure cor 
eresnation, Whon.a body hos prose! the button of departure he le earried to the ate 
shirts, and (hen they “io all the reet. Whether our friend found business vlack at 
ham, oF boentod * a ppextiail Line * with wa, the nly yews, 

* Ms foltowore wore greatly puxtled iver ty age. When they ceulit beat il iy 
longer, they formed « deputstios to wnttle the point “Mongols say tater rery old,” 
began Liv: Sen: ond Thowedl eseent. Dike sun way, *“Luok, ore white beards” that man 
ay, The Darew walk 60, 100 ti every day; plese, master, how oll?" | vpemd my 
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the weather perfect, ¢limate glorious, O68 the 19th, at 8 a.m., we came 
to» amall lake pronounced * Ha-ha,” with quite » population with herds 
and flocks; to the suuth-vwest, beyond 4 nearer range, were seen the 
snow-covered tops of the Khangai chain, At 12,40 we struck the Tola, 
now.some 100 yards wide and 3 feet deep, 90 miles from Unga, After 
crossing it we mounted by an easy pass into the hills, amoog which we 
wound till at J pam. we came tos descent so steep we had to lot the cart 
down by ropes. After another day of lovely mountain views, «t 6 p.m. 
we sighted Chintologoi (Purlorin’s seventh station, cide Ynle's paper, ew 
yraphical: Magazinn for July, 1874) far ahead on the main road, from 
which we hore tarned pif to tho south-west, 120 miles from Unga 

"There was much traftic, though less than on the Gobi. It consisted 
of ox-weggons Jaden with hides; families on the moye, the aiualleat 
menibera perched in a sort of hen-coop above the baggage ou the camiels ; 
men and women jeuding strings of ponics, riding alike, and equally at 
hotwe, the pace a sharp trot withont rising in the stirrnps, seat easy and 
strong. Every one was pleasant and friendly; both sexes wall grown, 
Ou the fist Chintologoi was in full viow to the north, the ridge ow which 
the fort stands rising solitary out of a grassy plain with water and 
herds of cattle and camola. Tho midday halt was at a singularly 
beautiful site, looking across to the town of Puttingkor on the south 
wlope ofa hill. Your miles further we cmesed » strong muddy stream 
12 feet broad anit 2 feet deep, running north, and then we turzed more 
to the south along the foot of a rocky anow-corered range, which we 
skirted for some hours, On the 22nd I made « détime to « temple 
picturesquely situated ins somicirole of ‘hills, with willows slong the 
dry bed of a watercourse; it odutained a large image of Buddha, with 
the usual quaint altar ornaments. Returning to the track, we crossed 
a wide plain intersected with many shallow streams, and about 6 p.m. 
crossed » wider and strong:r one, which may be the Karnkha. On the 
25rd, after innvmorable delays from baggage shifting, my cart-camel 
lying down, ete. wo camped beside the Koehang-Orkhon, rmning north- 
went clear and rapid, an enormona hend of ponies disporting themselves 
im it. Tero we Jeft the track and took a bee-line ta the west, getting 
gradually into brokon marshy ground, which compelled » halt after 
dark. 


The first thing | saw in the morning of the 24th was the fort of 
Kara Balghoasun in the distance, Starting at 5 4.m,, we did not arrive 
till 8:30; track thore was nono, the surface, covered with mounds of 
tussuoky gras wortuunded by water, could unly be traversed by stepping 
fom aus motind to another, The Orkhon—a different atream from 
hatils, and they comnted ton regain, twenty ; when we reached the forties, 2 look of * Wo 
nro coming to it now; the sevetios beumght yrovity, which deepencd at to odghithas 


ee et wiloninty stroked their beards and. left that intoresting 
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yosterday’s—some 50 to 100 yards wide, ran through the marsh with a 
north course. The fort is soath of the Ugei Nor, and is a square. about 
400 yards cach side, mud walls some 26 feet high, There is an opening 
an the east, and inside the west is a mound some 40 fect high; no re- 
mains of masoury, At the south-east corner another monnd, as of o 
keep. Beyond the walls lines indicating the suburis, and a foase is at 
the foot, 

The rnins were visited by the expeditions of Heikel in 1890 and of 
Radloff in the following year, and the resulting opinion is thist the fort 
of Kara Baighaswun representa the site of the capital of the Uigurs, 
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and the monastory of Erdeni ‘Tsao, some five hours to the south, that of 
Karakorum, the capital of Gengtis Khan, who reigned there two hundred 
yours after the former had been destroyed, und whores great-grandson 
Kublui, im ap. 1253, there received Rubriquis, and in 1280 Mareo Polo, 
aud then moved to Cambalue—now Peking. After all trace of Ita very 
site lad been lost, Karakorum was in 1824 correctly placed by M. 
Abel Rémasat ut the headwaters of the Orkhon. In 1872 Mr. Ney Elias 
tried hard to reach it, and at last, in 1873, it and Kara Balghassan were 
vislted by the Russian Paderin, 

The Uigurs originally ocenpied the northern purta of the Chinese 
provinces of Kansou and Shansi, hut were driven out about the third 
century vc, and settled west of Ordos In ao, 388 they established 
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thumeulves on the Upper Selenga. In 629 they fell under Chineso 
Jomination, avd to it, with few exceptinns, remained faithful, their 
chiefs reoviving princesses from the Imperial! family, and from the 
Emperor « gold seal of office in the form of a fish. Lines of hostels 
were settlod along the route by which the tribute of sable akina wae 
annunally conveyed to Peking, and everything dona to maintain close 
friendly relations. 

In 742 their capital was on the Orkhou, donbtloss on the mite of 
Kara Balghaasun. Thoy must then have been of some importance, for 
thoy defeated a certain rebel, with a loss to him of 60,000 killed 
and 20,000 prisoners, and with the reward of one of the Emperor's 
own daughters and a long title to their chief. They then helped to 
drive the Tibetans from China, but overstayed their weloome and 
committed ao many outrages in Peking, that when, on a snbmequent 
need, they offered axsiatance it was declined as too dear. A deputation 
to solicit the band of s princess in 831 consisted of 2000 women, 20,000 
hursomon, sud 1490 camels. 

Vheir fall was sudden, In 745 their sway had extended to the 
Altai, and generally corresponded to the old empire of the Hana, with 
whose langnage their own had affinity; but in 439 famine and 
with anowstorme which destroyed thoir main wealth of cattle, sheep, 
ety, Tuined them; and tho next year, attacked. by 100,000 horsemen, 
they were completely wiped ont, their chief killed, and eapital burnt. 
Vy command of the Kmperor of China, monuments with. sculptured 
inseriptions wore raised, and these have been the objoot af the learned 

rimages alinded to. ; 

Somé 500 yarde outside the south front of the fort one lies in 
fragments, and from these Heikel bas prepared a sketch of what it 
way have been in the ninth century, of red marble, with a height 
of 600 © m. and » baan width of 200. The body is covered with 
trilinganl inscriptions, of which the Chinese alone is in known cho- 
rcters; those of the others correspond in some dogree to those found 
in the Yenisei valley. 

The rine and their desolate surroundings did not invite » long stay, 
aud o visit to Erdeni Tsao did not promise anything of greater interest. 
There wax no visible population, bat Lin San, the lust thing at night, 

his revolver for the information of visitors, 

On the 25th we left Kara Balghassun, and, holding the same west 
course, passed into higher ground with greeo downs, and a0 among the 
hills, #i1] at 10 a.m. next day we strnok the south Tamir, a strong clear 
stream some 40 yards wide and 5 feet deep, with a north-east course, 
and from the crossing followed a south-west line parallel to it up the 
valley, Willows in plenty were along its banks, and these und the 
few seen on tho 22nd were the only trees wince leaving Urga, At 
6 p.m. passed the Lamaserai of Trai ya Kake, beautifully situated on 
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tho high left hank, wod an hour later the town of Teshaug da va naigur, 
at the foot of hills sheltering it on the west, north, and east, Hore, ox 
night foll, I got spsrated. from the caravan, and passed a rather bad 
qnarter-hont. Every one had gone to bed except the dogs ; I could not 
hawe asked the route, anil had every belief that the people would, a¢ 
often before, co on for hours, thinking they were following me, However, 
some one was sent back, aud found me chilled (o the bons, but hot sup 
and some modioal comfort * bronght me round. 





ek =TRKeT, KOmDO 


The following morning (27th) saw na camped beside atnonntain tarn, 
frozen 2 feet thick, and surrounded by a forest of pines, a mont pictures ue 
spot. ‘The pass we had now to tackle was toa muoh for the camels, 
which were replaced by bullocks. How even they got the oart to the 
top 1 cannot conceive, for I went ahead in despair, and the descent on 
its north side wae almost as bad. It was pleasant to hear the cuckoo, 
which put me in touvh with home, About noon we strack the north 
Tamir, and passed up ite valloy on the right bank till the next. day, at 
0.30 a.m. when we crossed to its left bank, and a fow miles later left 
it altogether and took a north-west course, gradually mounting by a 
gradient ossy til) near the heat of the pess Ulaldva, when ponies had 
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to replace the camel. During the night we crossed the Khanui and 
had cote 16 the Obilntny, but, to avoid a bad crocsing, turned to the 
north, and, skirting: ite right bank for some hoors, then crossed a fine 
clear stream, stroug, with o rocky bottom. We then resumed the west 
course up «valley, through which ran a torrent forming « chain of lakes, 
each frown thick; the green foaming water, the blue ice, and the snow. 
above it formel a charming sight: We then again struck the Chinese 
post route, and engaged o yak and bullock for the morrow. 

They were much wanted, fur the track waz bail up the pass, the head 
of which forma the watershed between tho rivers of the Siberian 
system and the Jungarian to tho south. Woe descended more easily, 
avd camped by the Kharmingol. Tho next day (31st) crossed this, and 
over delightfal rolling plains reached the Zak, and at 5 p.m. on June 1 
struck the Sarashagol, where, its three branches having united, it bends 
to the west, The splendid plains were covered with camels, ponies, and 
sheep, but the puptlation sparse. Crossing the Sarasna whore it bonds 
to the south-wert, avd continuing alung its left hank till 5.40 pan. of 


fallen fromm the steep hillsides, covered oll the narrow track like o 
London road under repair, and made it equally painful to walk or to 
ride Tho redeeming feature wus the broad rilibon of colour on both 
hanks of the stream mado by iris of all shades of purple, the clumps, 

and $ fet diameter, continuous for miles Topnlation increased ; 
there wore plenty of sheep, guunled by man on ponies without dogs. 
Snow fell off and on all the 5th, with a gale of wind, We passed « 
Lamasersi with the aa¢red legend, “Om mani padime Hom," in white 
wtones set in the turf of « hill oppdsite, and then begun to ascend the 
last pase; it was very steep, and maile worse by the wind in our teeth. 
But the view from the Kotul repaid me. A sea of mountains all 
arorind, and nestling at our fect sume 10 or 12 miles to the weet lay 
Ulisssntas. It seamed the highest point reuched, and I woald gladly 
have lingered, but « blineard was blowing, and wo descended by 
zigeage into the valley, and were soon recciving « friendly welcome 
from the Russian colony. 

The Yamen is i: a» walled encloeure & mile from the town, and 
yoserved exclusively for the Chinese officials and gurriton. There ] 
went on the (th, and wae politely mot and asked why I had not been 
heard of before, a4, under orders from Peking, I hud been awaited alon 
the whole line. 1 replied that I had no wish to tronble the Alntalene 
tion while L-could menage by private contract, but was now forced to 
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beg their good. offices. ‘This seemed to please them, and they «tf once 
Ave mew posting onler to the frontier, ci4 Kebdo, Along the route 
are stations every 15 to 20 miles; cach has « Chinese and a Mongol 
white button, whow duty itis to receive the traveller, place a clesn felt 
tent at his disposal, and provide relays of animals, 

We left. an the Oth; on the 11th passed the junction of the Buyanta 
with the Zabkan, and folluwed the latter, seeing beyond it a range of 
sandhills rnuning parallel, The heat was greater—S5° in the cart—and 
wa were obliged to run camels tandem, and the next day even three 














“ie SOx? Palitr stow,” Ox WHITE rude OF MILLATDR, 


were hardly enough to poll through the heavy sand, The river-bod 
wat refreshingly green, oovered with ponies and sheep, and showed 
more population, 

We erosend early on the 12ik to the left bank, before which the 
sand-range had coused, and the next day parted company with the river 
at Argalingtu, where it turns north-west, and ourselves continued west 
til] at 2 pom, we reached Panga Nor—Ney Elias’ Lake Baka—snd had 
the usual good reception. 1 liked the Mongolx the more I saw of 
them; they haye all excellent manuers, frank and manly, Ponies were 
liert attached to the cart for the first time. A 12-foot pole was tied 
across the shafts and carried by the men, two at each and, on the anddle 
in front of then), others attached ropes to the pole, and in this way 
Fight at times were pulling. And they were none too miiny, for we 
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here begun the passage of the sand-range, ao admirably described by 
Mr. Elian, It touk tis from 2.30 p.m. till dark, and Tean quite under- 
stand the danger in one of the gales #0 prevalent, when the track is 
obliternted and every landmark changed. I walked tho whole distance, 
and found thut the only bard portion of the sand was at the very 
creat of the ridges; everywhere else the ponies sank fetlock-deep, 
while the grades were excessively steep. We had in oll some twenty 
ponies, besides the baggage camels, and were relieved to have got 
safely ucross, There is, of course, no water, and, beyond some reedy 
gram and 4 shrub or two, no vegetation, ‘The shapes given to the hill- 
tops by the wind are fantastic, and the hollows, 100 yards wide and aa 
niany feet deep, scooped by the same agency es clean os out of & chesae, 
are weird. From the highest point I paw to tho east Paoga Not, with 
its plain and hills beyond; before, behind, and around me the sandhills, 
some 200 feet high; to the nurth-weat the Targen Nor, with snow-clad 
mountaine beyond; and over all the declining sun gave a wonderful 
oolonting, At the station below the range I said good-bye to the 
excullent felluws who had brought me over. The currency west of 
Urga ie in waste «ilk handkurchiefs, and I waa glad to add to their 
tips in these sweetmeats, cherocts, ete, fur they deserved it. The 
Mongols aro born horsemen; many of my sacort were twelve years old, 
and the way they took the dvepest nullahs, the worst ocotears, with 
perfect nerve, laughing and ehatting. at 12 miles an hour, with nothing 
bot kindness to their ponies, is one of the pleasantest recollections of 
any journey. 

‘We rmundod the south shore of the Lake Turgen, then by o pass, at 
first easy, after rocky and tortuous, when the boys had it all their own 
woy, anil I bad not the heart to check thei, we crossed the range, and 
beyond it came to o like—Chagan—then dry, and not iu Ney Elias’ 
map, or moutioned in his paper, ao onr routes here may have differed, 
On the 15th we came actoss a strong stream in an evidently artificial 
hed, but without a sign of cultivation from it; it flowed into the Chagan. 
Aftor.a day, trying from heat and rocky road covered with elumpa of 

grasa, we reached Hairis—Eliss’ Hara—most of its surface 
covered with tall reeds. 

On the 10th I looked down on Kobdo, and was met by the entire 
Rosmisn colony, who placed rooms et my dieposal, and were most kind, 
Having shortly t» return Liu San into store, I was glad to mest 
hore » German-speaking Russian, who accompanied me to near Tomsk, 
where he left no in tho night, efter having ont open my Gladstone 
bags with o knifo, a present from myself, and abstracted three “ shows " 
of silver, value about £30, Ttwaa lucky he took no more, and stayed 
wo far, I fear the limitation of hie takinge was duo rather to ignorance 
than to his own mbiloration, The conditions of the little Russian 
communities in Tirga, Uliasentas, aud Kobdo are much the aswe, In 
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the first the chief interest ix the tes transit, and this will coase a sun 
ax the Siberian railway is completed. Tt now takes » year fron 
Tientsin to Irhit, the mart from which it is distributed over Russia; 
it will then go from Hunlkan to Viadivostook, and reach ite destination 
iy fewer weeks than now months. ‘The loss to Mongolia will be great, 
In ull three towns the trade is petty, and the goods, of course, mostly 
Russian, nothing English, the oxports hides and cattle, Kobdo, like 
Tlingsutae, ia open, with a separate Fort for the Chinese officials and 
garrison; the former were helpful, 

I left on the 18th, greatly pleased with Kobdo, which reminded me 
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of a well-kopt Inlian cantonment, the streets broad, straight, lined 
with o tree like the peepul, and with a stroug clear atream flowing 
down ¢ach side. The running water and green foliage would lave made 
any place egreeable, but after all these weoke of tresless travel, and 
with the knowledge of successful completion of the journey, they 
onkanced the pleasure. 

The rest may be dismissed shortly, The course now lay north At 
10 a.m, of the 2iut we reached the river Kobd, but were stopped ata 
point whore we had to pass between it and o hill, from which enormous 
boulders ind fallen. The panies were taken out, the curt emptied and 
carried bodily over the obstruction; we then reloaded and in«panned, 
and trotted a mile or two to the ferry, where we crossed on « frsil plat- 
form—m three dug-outy lished together—a deep, strong strean: some 
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400 yards wide. We reached Suok by 9 am. of the 22m, crossed the 
Suok pase in the forenoon of the 23rd, and at the outlet of its vallsy 
halted on the edge of the splendid plain which divides Mongolia from 
Siberia. One more change of ponies, and then towards evening I was 
landed at Koshemot, the Russian customs station. 

With base ingratitude, I was delighted to exchange the cart which 
had brought me #0 far and been ao usefal for riding ponies, and I have 
rarely enjoyed anything more than th route to Ungodhae down the 
valley of the Chui. We started after noon of the 24th, a party of the 
Rassian residents accompanying me a couple of miles, a kindly courtesy, 
and through beautiful Swiss scenery in a country of milk and honey, 
we reached Ungodhae early. on the 28th. Words fail me to do justice 
to the exquisite beauty of the oountry here passed through, ‘There was 
population with cultivation, herds of cattle, and ponies of a good size, # 
general look of rough comfort, and much hospitality. 

From Ungodhue there was the usual post travelling on fair roads 
in Telegas eid Biisk and Barnaoul to Tomsk, which war reached at 
midnight on July 5. I caught the next day's steamer, which reached 
Yinmen early on the 14th; thence by train to Perm, arriving 9 am. 
‘of the 16th ; caught a steamer just starting, and reached Nijni Novgorod 
at 10 wm. of the £9th: whence by train to Moscow and St. Petersburg, 
and a0 home by sea to Hull, where landed on July 25. 





NOTE ON MR. BORRADAILE’'S PAPER. 
By NEY ELIAS, 

‘Twovow. Mr. Borradaile’s paper is hort, it is the record of a very long 
anil, in. some respects, 4rduous piece of travelling. If is not often, now- 
adays, that a traveller accomplishes « journey of such an extent, in a 
little-known country, 80 quietly and inowtentatiously as Mr, Borradaile 
bas done, or that the tronbles andl difficulties of the undertaking are made 
so light of, ‘The first that is hoard of his enterprise_is that he haa 
carriod it to a successful conolnaion, atid has returned to England. This 
ie-in. accordance with the best traditions of explcring travellers, and 
invites recollections of the great expeditions of Mr. Borradaile's colleagues 
of the Bombsy Civil Servioo—Mr, A. D. Carey in Eastern Turkistan 
and ‘Tibet, and Mr. H.‘E. M. James in Manchuria, 

Northorn Mongolia lies somewhat vnut of the range of English 
travdliors, and has been loft, fur many years, almost entirely to the 
Hossians to explore and surrey, Thue it was a Rassian savant, M, 
Yadrinzeff, who first brought to light (in 1889) the ruins of the ancient 
Uighur and Mongol capital, Karakorum, though Mr. Borradaile haa the 
satisfaction of being the first Englixhman to visit them That he did 
not make auy attompt to examine thom closely is only natural, seeing 
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that shortly bofore his expedition they had been thoroughly invostigated 
hy the Finno-Ugrian Society's party, while the archaic Turki inacrip~ 
tions, to be found among the temuins, had been studied and translated 
by such masters as Dr, W. Radloff and Professor Thotsen of Copen- 
hagen. Mr. Borradaila, however, rightly appreciates the interest that 
fies in this ancient centre of the Uighur mee, and im the records of their 
times that have been preserved fur somo twelve hundred years, in the 
stone fragments which he saw. 

The Uighsrs are « people with « history,. The eurly part of it is 
briefly sketched by the writer of the paper, who tells na of the final 
ruin that overtook their state in Northern Mongolia, near the middle 
of the ninth century, in the shapes of famine, pestilence, and crushing 
dofeuta at the hands of other Tarki tribee—calamities, he remarks, 
that completaly blotted them ont. Thie was the cave as far aa their 
kingdom aud political ity were concerned, but to kill down « whole 
people and remove them from the fuce of the earth, an agency even 
more powerful than disasters ench a these must be called inte play. 
Yhe great destroyer “ time” failed, in this instance, to ally iteelf with 
the other enemies of the Vighara; and thus, though their ancient state 
ip the Altai region osme to an end, and though their ummbers, ny 
doubt, became greatly diminished, the remnant of the people anght « 
now home, and migrated southward beyond the Gobi. Here,.on both 
the northern and southern slopes of the Transhan, they built up new 
kingdoms or confederacies of states, kuown oy Bishbalik, Kaochang, 
Kuitze, ete—tho modern Uromtsi, Turfan, and Kachar—and gradually 
roed oguin to power and influence. 

Later, in the twelfth century, their territory extended much farther 
westward, and a line of Uighur monarchs, known ss the Kara-Khaus 
or Tink-Khans, with their capital sometimes at Balasaghun, on the 
upper Chu, and sometimes ut Urdukand (the modern Kashgar), ruled 
all Central Asia between Samarkand oud the borders of China. Io 
this lutest and most westerly kingdom, thar chiefs bocame Musulmans, 
though the mass of the people seein to bave retained Buddhism. until, 
perhaps, within the fifteenth century. They were: cultivated race, 
skilled in arte und crafts, and much given to literatmre; anid though 
not sufficiently warlike to hol their own aguivst invaders who, from 
the twelfih century omwards, overran Eastern and Western Tur- 
kittan and the region we know now as “ Jungaria,” still they wore 
a people who proved themselves hard to eradicate or even to displace. 
‘They may be «aid to Hee to the present day, in thy populations of 
Hastern, or Chinese, Tarkistan, and of the Ili region, and may he 
regarded aa the parent stock of the modern. Turkistanir, among whom 
the old Turki type and language have survived all the vicissitudes that 
van well befall a nation, These communities of Uighur origin may 
still number, perhaps, sowe twomillions of people. Though Musulmans, 
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now, of some three to four hundred year stanling, the territorive 
whith they occapied from the ninth century to the fourteenth, as 
Tioddhists, are believed to abound in remains of their religious and 
sopuichral buildings, and other traces of their ancient civilization, which 
may, one day, prove ea interesting to the historical explorer ua those of 
Karakorum ani ite neighbourhood. 

The journey described above by Mr. Borradaile is not the first that 
ho lin# made.ncrose the Asiatic continent; he had once before travelled 
from the Pacific to the Baltic, though by « more northern line than the 
one followed tast year, On this second occasion, it will be seen that 
his route lay to the cast and north of the one taken by me in 1972, and 
that the two only come togetber at Uliasatai, From that point forward, 
they wore nearly, though not quite, identical, This is the first time, 
as far as I am aware, that the Chinese settlements of North-Western 
Mongolia have been visited hy any but Russian travellers since 1972; 
and it is interesting, when reading Mr. Borradailo’s description of 
Kobdo, during summer, and its present flonrishing stato, to compare it 
with the condition in which I saw it, It was winter-time then, aud 
wintet In the north of Mongolia is not wary different to the same season 
in Sikeria, ‘The pince, too, bad been attacked, only a few days Wefore 
wy arrival, by a force of Tungonis from Manas. The Chinese garrison 
had been heaton, aa a mattor of course, and had shut themesives up in 
the fort, where the enemy, for want of guns, was unable to touch them. 
The Tougaut# had looted and bnrned the open town, however: while 
the charred aud rained buildings, the headless bodies of the killed, 


ani the wreckage of honsehold furniture and merchandise, which lay 


scattered. on every. siiie, gave the placo, as may be imagined, very little 
Of tha aspect of “a -woll-kept Indian cantonment,” which it bore when 
soot: by Mr. Borradsile. Wlissutai was, at that time, in u very similar 
staty of ruin to Kobdo, for it had bean attacked and burned, in much 
the same way, o few months previonaly; Dut Mr. Borradaile’s paper 
dime not mention the apposrance of the eastern settlement after twenty 
anid odd years of poace. 

Daring hie rspid Journey, Mr, Borradaile was not idle with his 
camera. He haa brought back many interesting views of the soonery 
of thi country he traversed, anid of the places he visited—among them 
ems of Karakoram—and masy portraita of individual Monguls, which 
serve to show the typo and costumes of the inhabitants. 
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DR. PENCK ON THE MORPHOLOGY OF THE EARTH'S 
SURFACE.*—REVIEW. 
By Protesor CHARLES LAPWORTH. F.RS. 

Tam welcome work, which is as excellent as it is opportune, fora the 
latest number of the well-known Library of Geographical Handbooks, 
edited by Professor Frindrich Ratzol. Commonced by the author moro 
than ten years ago, when the soience of Ordlogy or Earth-morphology was 
practically in its infancy, and growing with the rapid development of 
the aubject which has taken place of recont years, it has all tho novelty 
aod freshness of an original essay, and supplies « want which ha» been 
keenly felt, not only by geographers, but by geologists 

It is another proof of the tact of the Editor of this Geographical serive 
that he entrusted the writing of a general work upon this subject to 
Professor Penck, who is as well known as a geologist as u goographer, 
and whose papers are us warm with sclautific enthusinam ua they are 
masterful in their handling and presentation of their «ubject.matler. 
Since the preparation of this work wae commenced hy the author, 
two. great works have sppeared in Germany bearing upon Earth- 
morphology, namely, Suess’ * Antliz der Erde,” aud Bichthofen' ** Pahrer 
fir Forschangsreivende.’ ‘The iinportunt effet of both thew books npon 
his own work is frankly acknowlelged by the author, a» is also that of 
the publioutions of the great American geologist, Vang, whose grateful 
scholar the author in bis preface wubecribey himself, But although the 
infinenes of these three authorities iz evident throughout the work, itis 
by no meena predominunt.,. Dr. Penck, with all his receptivity, sever 
loses hits individuality, He yurshals his facts, digests his wateriala, 
and draws his conclusions in his own way; and he lights up his reenlte: 
stage by stage, by fresh oaloulations, observations, aud characteristic 
modes of presentation of the subject-matter, often as hold and ig wae 
as they are original; 

‘lke work is divided into three “Booke”—the first sreaiie of 

Gouveral Surface Morphology ; the weeond, of the Land ; andthe tiurd,; of 
the Sea. 

Tn hie Introduction, the author points out that the surface of the 
land in composed of a series of recognizable forme, which vary frou 
sharp mountain battlements to long winding valleys, und by thelr | 
over-verying association bring about the special landecape characters of 
different regina. But, varied as are those forma, each isin ftenlf merely 
4 trivial deviation from the general spheroidal Karth-form, the wurfice of 
which ie typifiel ly the sea-level, and from which, as adatom plano, those 
minor forme can be mewnred and combined. Each firm los a certain 


* *Morpholagio dur Andobetfuche'’ By Dr. Atbroctt Penck, Mrofossor of Goology: 
in the University of Vienna, Stattearts J. Knglehbom. 19694 
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nize and position, and to fix these wo mittat have recourse to Geodesy. 
Bach has hada epeeial mode of origin, anil is now uudergoing certam 
changes, wnil to understand these we must turn to Geology; But the dis- 
tribution and combination of the Harth-forms are matters belonging to the 
ecionce of Geography. Earth-morphology, therefore, is reluted to tlires 
distinct actonces; but in its essence it must be classed aa an integral 
part of geography, regarded as the doctrine of the surface yf the Earth. 
Tracing the-history of the study of Harth-morphology from. the days 
pf Varenina down to the present time, Penck shows that the fzation 
of certain amorpbologieal terms in. geography is more thay a century 
ok, and that the scienon of yeology—which was originally nothing 
more than a Genera! theory of the Earth—attually engaged itaelf 
primarily with the origin of the forms of the Earth's surface. Both 
Wernorites and Huttonians treated of the snbject, butas geology advanced 
ita wtudente turned more and more from observation of form te the 
stuly of structure; and it was only by » roundabout path that even 
geologists at inet realized the fuot that the surface-forms of the Earth- 
erust could be explained in = geological way. J. BR. Leslie wae the 
fizét who recognized tho connoction between inner structure andl super 
fielul form, and opposed topography as wn art to topography as @ aciunce. 
To the bint which Leslio gave, Pemck ascribes the great success that 
uorphological yeogtaphy has attained in America, in the works of 
Gilbert, Dana, and others; aud in Britain, in the works of Ramasy 
and Sir Archibald Geikie. Bat ail saoh disooverics were. the work «! 
geologists, sad it is only of late years that geography has availed iteslf 
of three advances. To Pescho! belongs the ctedit uf having lot hack 
geographers to tho sphere of genetic morphology. His brilliant essyx 
un thn subject wero tho tarning-point in the geographical application 
of the doctrine of the surface-forms of the Earth. At his incentive 


YY Googtapliy regained « long-neglectod heritage.” The German geo- 


who aosorded him rapidly availed themselves of the materials 

worked out by British and American geologists, and, finally, all the old 

formal clisaifications wore replaced by the complete genetical gronping 

sd in Richthofen's masterly ‘Pihrer fir Forschnngsrsisends ;" 

‘while Prensh literature hue teen muriched by De ln Nos and Margerie's 
*Formes du Torrain.’ 

This Tutroduotion is followed by a chapter on the form and size of thy 
Barth aa a whole, in which Penck gives the latest calonlations as to the 
slight deviation of the true form of the Barth from an ellipsoid of rota- 
tion, THe shows how the standard sea-level adopted in different countries 
a with rompect to the selected eliipwoid ; and disonsses tho dis- 
eropancies in distances obtained by astronomical and geodetic monsure- 
nienta respectively, and in heights as affected by barometric pressure, 
refraction, and the like. 

Chapter 11. is devoted to -morphography and morphometry, und the 
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‘vations forms of the Earth's surface are defined, their peonliar cha- 
racteristicos and their proposed clussifiestion gketohed in outling, The 
author considers that theee forme msy be regarded aa marked out by 
their enrfxce slopes, and ws limited by the edges formed by the mecting 
of these slopes. Soh morphdlogical units or form-elements combine to 
hnild up wnit-forme, Many similar wnit-forms occurring in sssocistion 
combine into special famdaapes or groups. These, again, are subordinate 
sections of greater complexes, denominated spaces or areas. ‘Tho form- 
elements, unit-forme, landscapes, and aress constitute, with their innu- 
merahle transitions, the morphological types of the surface of the Barth. 

After a mathenratical treatment of the development of tho charan- 
teristic lines and wartaces of these Sarfaoe-forms, the anthor next takes 
up the discussion of the relationships of the land anc water regione of 
the globe. Tho sen space is sharply distingnished from the land maz; 
and their respective sub-adrial surfaces as the land and wuter arews. The 
ratio of water-area to land-area is given as 2-54 to 1; and tho faot is 
pointed ont that the rednotion of the land area in passing from pola to 
polo is of anch a character that, in any two corresponding zones in the 
north and south hemispheres taken together, thare is generally the 
same proportion of water to land, the ratio varying from 2‘T to 34. 
The great distinotion between the continental Dock and the oovan room 
is tronohantly insisted upon, and the great morphologinal importance 
of the land hemisphere a# opposed to the water homisphers is pointed 
out; but the grouping of thi lands around the North Vole iu diamjewd 
ns of trivial significance, The minor divisions of the land and water 
areas ate vext carefully and naturally grouped, and this chapter con- 
olniies with « listorical watamary of the views of others with respect to 
the no-enlled geographical homologies and affinities, many of which the 
author fs Inolined to régard us valupless, becanse of the instability af 
tha coant-line. 

Tho anthor next treats of the verties!l development of the Earth's 
surface; and the continon/al awl abyseal regions are carefully difined 
and oppored. Tho moan surfsce-lovel of the Harth-crust is (with refe- 
renve to present sea-level) caleulated af —2495 motres, in place of — 2560 
es worked ont by Dr, Mill, —2000 by De Lapparent, and —2295 by 
Heiderioh. The author points out how the geveralized hypsogriphic 
curve of the Earth's surface defines the continental plateau sw limited 
extetiorly by the 100-fathom Hine; and that between this line and the 
broad und deep abyxenl region of the ocean we have, normally, a st 
dividing (septal) slope, This slope he regards as the share of the conti- 
nental block, and denominates it the altie (steep shore) region of the 
Earth's surface, Ho considers that the line of mean-<phere-lovel runs, 
asa rule, along the bottom edge of this sktio region; Imt shows that in 
some ureas the aktic slope ie practicnlly undefined, while in othera— 
as Of Japan—it deseonds to the greatest depths of the ocean floor, 
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In dealing with the areas and volumes of the land und water sections 
as related to the mean surfaco-level, Dr: Penck estimates that 200,000,000 
of square kilometres coour above that Jevel, and 278,009,000 below; and 
that =Ja5. of tw Furth's voinme must be taken off the continental 
flock and Iaid upon the ocean floor to bring the surface of the two to 
« common level. 

Assuming, next, that the waters of the globe canstitute purt of its 
wines, and regarding them, theoretically, as becoming condensed into # 

ing mass of solid rock, wach mass forming « continuons shell 
exterior-to the present mean sphere-level, he calonlates that the trae 
condenantion level of tho Earth-crast thes obtained would lie at 1380 
intres below the present sea-level, or 1055 metres above the mean 
orust-level of the preeent day. Ho argues in favour of the view that 
the floor'of the ocean has « higher apecific gravity than that of the 
continents; and agrees with those who hold that the present distribi- 
tion of the land masses haa » disturbing effect upon thy Earth's axis 
of rotution. 

In the well-worn matter of the doctrine of the permanence of con- 
tinents and ocean basins, wo find the author in general acoord with the 
views of Duna, Morray, Wallace, and others. Ho pointe ont that the 
various parte of the preeont Earth's crust are divisible into relatively 
alubite anil labile rogions. Avcoording to his vinw the grandest stabile 
regions form the omtral spreads of the continents, and the central 
apreadu of the ocean despe; bat there are many others of minor con- 
sequence. ‘The labile regions are remarkable for rapid variation in 
surface elevation within short distances (or, in. other words, the lability 
of the Barth-crnst is in some way connected with the surface gradient), 
These labile regions lie, some upon the isud, and some below the sea- 
level, aud vary in position in the course of geological time; so that it 
is ble that within ancient labile regions of the Earth's surface now 
forming parts of the stabile xrens of the continents, portions of old sea- 
floora have been tlovated into laud; while in depressed labile regions 
now sank below the sea-level, old land surfaces may have been carried 
down into the dopthe of the sea. He shows, however, that tha con- 
tinental plateax, conaidered ua a whole, ia extremely old, and ho adduces 
tnathurnation) calculations to prove that the cowan dopths are probably 
of like antiquity. 

Tn the second Book, wa outer upon the detailed description of the 
varioun forme recognizable apon the lands of the Earth. The first 
chapter is introduced by a generalized scoonnt of the main features of 
the land surface, their morphological and wtructural characteristios, and 
thoir mode of origin. The section ou Tégional struvtural peculiarities 
is largely geological. Wo have a sbort account of the stratifiel and 
igneous rock-formations, thelr disturbances and dislocations, Tho chief 
structural types are grouped according ua their rocky floors are composed 
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of stratified or of massive rocks, (1 tho. stratifiod typew we have the 
wow Land, where the steata ate practically ‘horizontal; the undulated 
or icarped land > the sehollon fand or fracture-land ; and the fold Jund, with 
ité sharp anticlinals and gynclinals, over-faulte and thrust-planes, The 
stgions competed mainly of ignoous material sre grouped os the 
affeeion land (maizily voloanic), and the intrusion land or atock Jand (tainly 
plutonic). None of these fundamental structure types, however, coeur 
wamodified > but there is.4 prevalent discordance between tho topo- 
stiphical and geological surfaces, brought about by denudation, 
esusion, deposition, and their associated agencies, From this point 
to the clove of the first division of this second book the author travely 
over ground anore or lese familiar to the student in the workw of other 
suthors, treating of weathoring, transportation, river and glacial action, 
and. the like; but he aide an abundance of novel materisl, and the 
whole discussion ia clear and adequate. 

The eucoseding division deals with the endogenous processes—crust- 
movements, vuloanicity, etc.—ani ite concluding section is of peculiar 
interest, ‘I'he author distinotly leans to the opinion that most of the 
known feots and phenomena point in the direction of the theory that 
the cooled Earth-crust rests upon o soft, enshion-like stratum of latent 
plastio mattor, so that it ia in a kind of hydrostatic equilibrium. 
According to this view, the earth in « globe of gas enveloped by an 
inner magma layer and an outer solid ornst. Proceeding from the 
surface inwards, we should probably mest with » eaccession of un- 
certainly bounded states uf matter, which might be conveniently 
typified by glass, shellac, pitch, molasses, oil, water, ani pas, cach 
passing inseusibly intu the next below, and ench downward layer 
‘being marked by « further increase of temperaturm. 

The processes at work in ths genesis of the land-formea having been 
‘thne fuily discussed, the author next enters upon the detailed ipti 
of the actual fornis themselves, The plains are first desaribed ; aud in 
connection with this branch of the subject, « section on the appearance 
of * plain formations” in the geological systema is givan, which ia certain 
to becom classical, The characters of wplrmds, hills, valleys, aud glens 
ard given in growt detail; and the mountain fentures due to erosion, 
ete, ouch as plateaux, peaks, gorges, and passes, are all united nd 
explained under the title of valley 

This is followed by » section in which aro described the natural 
hollowa or basing of the land surface—lakes, inland sca, desert depres- 
sions, eto—and great stress is laid upon glacial phenomena and the 
vrosive auction of glaciers, A lung section is devoted to the oharacter- 
isticn of the mountaia regione proper. Hore wo especially trace the 
influence of the work and opinions of Dana, Heim, and Susas, but the 
author has largely extoniled and illustrated their faote anil their resulta. 

The last book (Buck TI.) is consecrated to the study of the Sea and- 
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ite couste: to the work of the waves and. tides, eto.; to tho formation- 
of delins, coral reefs, and to the secular movement of the coast-line. In. 
the description and clussification of nonst-lines—as flat consts, embayed 
coasts, overlapping coasts, ete—the author frequently follows Richt- 
hofen; largely, however, adding to his materials and opinions The 
form of the seafloor (both that of the shallow sass and of the ocean 
depths) #4 treated at length, and much now evidence is brought forward 
of the extracnlinary steepness of somo parts of the floor of the ocean 
busit, In the last chapter the author treats of Islands, Ho olassifies 
the continental islands into constal islands, islands of the shallow seas,. 
and islands of the aktic slope, Finally, we have a section upon the 
oceanic islands proper; and, in the mutter of reefs and atolls, the 
author leans distinctly to the views of Darwin. A summary of the 
literature of this branch of the subject concludes the book. 

Profeaor Penck’s work is an encyclopedia of facta and conclusions, 
aimirably classified and digested ; and affords, at the same time, « com- 
plete index to the literature of the subject. We hope soon to ase an 
English translation; for it is « book which shonld be in the library of 
every working geographer und geologist. We have here endeavoured 
imply to give = general idea of the scope and bearing of the work, and, 
havent attempted to criticixe any of its conclusions. In thu sefunce of 
geomorphology thate are so many novel and interesting facts upon. 
which we can all. agrew that wo may wall forget that we do not all of 
ue interpret these facts in precisely the same way. Like all great 
text-hooks, Dr. Penek's work will prove a conspicnots landmark, wp to 
which to measure our Advance, sod from which to estimate the amount 
of our future progress. 

Those fairly aoquainted with the subject might, perhaps, be inclined 
to draw a compariqon between Dr. Penck's book and the works of 
some other authors treating of the same subject. In tho arrangement 
of biswaterials in the secowd half of his work, the author closely follows 
Richthofen’s, ‘Fuhrer Nir Forschungersisende.’ But Richthofon's book, 
scientific and practical a4 it is, is very different in its aim. In that 
work the Prince of Forschungsreisends is like a generous host, who 
frankly exhibits and modestly explains to the gueste—hia brother 
travellors and selentiste—the rich collections which are the acoums- 
lated resnite of the experience of « lifetime. In reading Swese's 
*Antliz der Ente, we are all of us ut together in the great world- 
fold, not only as students, but as companions of the master, sharing 
in his enjoyment of the crowds of facts as they are successively un- 
parthed, and ocateless of provisional conclasion in the mean time, in 
the comfsriabls conviction that we have but one common object in 
vinw, the altimate discovery of truth. In Dana's works, we aro eub- 

hy battalions of facts, and burried forward by force of evidence 
and freadth of ooncluvion, In-Geikic's works on + Scenery and Geology,’ 
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we aro under the guidance of the poet as well as tho master, and the 
siriest facts and phonomeus grow alive and warm with a kind of human 
interost; the subject captivates us, not only throagh our reason, but 
alse through our emotions, and our progress ix the more vortain becanse 
it ie institictive and uncomeious, 

Dr, Penck’s methods certainly approximate most closely to those of 
Dane, but there is = more conspicuous consciousness of power and close- 
‘nem Of grip, which is personal and characteristic, The author's mind is 
‘dominated, above all, by the importance and the unity of his subject. 
Por its speculative or poetic side he has little or no regard, Confident 
iu the rectitude of his aims, and secure in the support of the nation of 
fects and phenomena at his back, he moves straight ahead to his gem, 
leaving the pupil to follow or to faint, as-his will or his powers may 
decid 


ie. 

Which of the four methods is the best it is inrpossible to say; but 
certainly, for oné who is determined to know all there is to be ikcown 
on the subject of Earth Morphology, there is no better guide than the 
work before ns. 
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Tux Fishery Board for Scotland recently co-operated with the Swedish, 
Norwegian, German, and Danish govarnmonts in making » eories of 
investigations into the physical condition of the Bultic and North Seas, 
at four periods three months wpart, ‘The area assigned to tho Scottish 
‘investigator had the Shetland Islands as its centre, and included parts of 
the North Sea,and the great depression of the Norwogian Sea called the 
Faerie-Shetland Channel, which is separated from the Atlantio by the 
harrow Wyville Thomson ridge to the north-west of Cape Wrath. Mr. 
H. N. Dickson wae appointed to carry out’a series of soundings, and of 
tempormture observations anil salinity determinations at variuies depths 
~an board the fishery cruiser H. MS. Jackal. “His report las recently been. 
published.* Itis to be regretted that no special grant was apportioned 
‘to the Board whon requested by Government to curry out this work, and 
that its income for scientific purposes is inadequate. Mr. Dickson wan 
thus unable tv carry out his investigation with the sataw cumploteness an 
‘the observers of the other governments engaged in the work, He has, 
‘however, made the beat possible use of his opportunities, and the result 
‘is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of oooanic movements, whiok 
is likely to prove of sconomic us: wll us of wclentific interest, 
In the ares surveyed, we have to consider the shallow North Sea, 
with its fresher water modified by the brackish Baltic, and liable to 


* Twelfth Annnat Report of the Fudery Hourd Jor Seatlawl, Part Wl,“ Selentite 
divestigntions,” pp. 805-282. 
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considerable seasonal variutions; the deep, cold nisss of the Norwegian 
Rea; and the warm Atlantic waters. The general circulation is con-, 
ditionel byimany eomplex factors, amongst which may be euumerated— 
(1) configuration of tho #ea-bottom, (2) tide, (3) wind, (4) temperature, 
(3) salinity ; the two last combining to determine the specific gravity of 
the waters, Mr, Dickson agrees with Professor Mohn in assigning » 
eyclunie, or counter-clock wise, circulation to tho waters of the Norwegian 
Sea, but differs from him in his description of the currents in the Facrde- 
Shetland Channel. ‘The water in tho Norwegian Sea, moving in @ 
direction againet watob-hands, impinges on the steep siopes of the 
continental plateau to the north of Shetland, and is divided, ono part 
continuing the cyclonic motion, another part berg deficoted into the 
Peurtie-Shetland Channel, up which it passes ng a cold undér-ourrent antil 
it encounters the Wyville-Thomaon ridge. Over this bank the Atlantic 
water flywa as a Warm upper current, impelled by the wind especially 
in winter, and by its greater tomperature, and consequently higher 
level, thun the wolder Norwegian water. The motion of this current 
over the ridge draws up the colder water from below, and & mixing of 
the two results, which Is more rapid os the surfaoe ourrent is the speedier 
and consequently more of the under water drawn up. In wari and 
windlees summers, thia Atlantic water, deflected by the rotation af the 
Parth, accummlates to the north-west and north of the Shetlands and 
tends to mix with the water of the North Soa Such o mixture is facili- 
tated at all seasona of the year by the tidal currents, which partly flow 
between the Orkneys and Shetlands, carrying surface water with thom, 
and parily skirt the west of the Shetlands, au eddy being formed between 
the two atreama, into which North Sea water is drawn. In winter and 
spring, tidal action alone brings about this penetration of the Atlantic 
water inty the North Seu, oe the fresher North Sem ia really heavier than 
the Atlantic water, owing to its grester coldness, In summer the 
supply of frosh water is less, bat the surface is warmed sufficiently to 
gite it « lower specific gravity than the coller under-layers, This 
complex mass, consisting of a warmer, walter surface Inyer and colder 
fresher layer below, nicets the Atlantio water and mixes, the upper 
water becoming eodler and aalter, thir lower warmor and aulter, whereas 
the Atlantis waters are warmed and freshened above, cooled and 
freshened below, When the saliness of one water mud the coolness of 
apother combine in the most marked maunor, an axis of maxitnum 
apesifio gravity remuilis, which in May and Junn runs» north-east from the 
Shetlands, then turns tos north and south direction, and moves further 
te the east later on, until aboot the end of Septombor, when the winter 
conditions heyin to prevail, ‘This axis of dense water allows Atlantic 
water to come round the worth of the Shetlands, and determines ite 

ond slong the east coast of Scotland during Jaly and Ansast. 

Mr. Dicksun dees not tell us in this paper about the relation between 
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this periodic inilux of Atlantic water round our east coasts and the 
periodic migrations of herring. We believe some connection between 
the two has been suggested; at any rate, it seeme a profitablo direction 
in which to continue this important national research. Should such a 
relationship be proved to exist, there would be no diffionlty in aseertain- 
ing the proportion of Atiantic water roughly at-any time, ae it is bluer 
in ovlour than that of the North Sea. A simple ocolour-tester kas been 
constructed by Forel, which would enable a fisherman to rnadily 
distinguish regions where the Atlantic water was largely present, and 
this Mr. Dickson has used with catisfactory results. 

A satisfactory result of elaborate density-detorminatinns of water 
samples collected by him on hia four arnises, and examined by Mr. 
Anderson at the Scottish Marino Station, is that the hydrometer is « 
raliahle instrument for ascertuining apecifie gravities at sey, if proper 
Precantiona are cbsdrved. This is Important, as if restores von fidence 
in the innumerable density wbeervations of the Qhallenger and other 

tions from which the maps of distribution of salinity for the 
ocdans bove been prepared. 

Mr. Dickson's work is un important contrilmtion to oceanography, 
and, when taken together with the monnmuntal researches of Professir 
Pettersem und his colleagues,* promises at last to place our knowledges 
of oceanic movements near our own coasts on @ satisfantory footing. Wo 
mist apeciaily commend the admirable ivothermal maps of the water- 
Insers at different planes af depth, which throw much light on the 
circulation of this pari of the ovean, snd in themactyer ars no small 
contribution to physical geography. 





THE “ ANTARCTICS” VOYAGE TO THE ANTARCTIC. 
By GC. EGEBERG BORCHGREVINE. 


Wass the steamer intarefic jolt Melbourne in Septumber last for = whaling 
cruise [ni the Southern Seas, whe carried with ler Mr. C. Egeberg Burchyrevink, who 
was dedirous of makidg # scientific exrpoilition to these Istituden This 
had endeavoured to obtain a pasrage on board, but, being unable to do = owing 
to lack of sccommerdatinn, he shipped sas aman, Doring the toyegy, however, 
every asmlitance wus affonied him in bis selentific labours, and at = meeting of the 
Royal Geograpiiical Society of Australadia-in Melbourde od Marchi 19, hié rend en 
paper, of which the fallowing eammmary has been sent to us :— 

The Anturrtic left Melbdume on September 20, 1894, atid we dropped anchor at 
Hobart on Qeeober 2 We Inft that harbour the fhllowing day, and {t was originally 
our intention to spend a for weeks in search of mporn; whales off the douth-west 
apo of ‘Taamania, Not meeting with any, wo steerod for Royal Company Telabd. 
On the 16h we had snow on beard for the firsttime. Ts came in hoary aqnatls, 
and brought a large specimen of Diomedes coulans, or large alhstroas, on board, 
whore {3 took refuge until the westher cleared. At night it waa moonlight, with « 


© Seuttich Geographical Moguzine, 1894, passdmn. 
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completely clear aky, and at tweive o'clock the Aurora Australis wea visible for the 
first timo, With white whining clomla, rolling from west towards east, It formed into 
a whining ellipses, with an elevation above the southern horizon of 35°, 

‘The Antarctic, Gelng nt the timo at thn vicinity of Macquarie Ielath, and thus 
te Jats of about 04°, the anrora scemed constantly to obtain {ts light-force from the 
weat, and thy intensity of its light-cloud culminated in strength wrery five minutes, 
Atter the lapse of that time it atddenly died out, to regain its emer magnificence 
aivl beauty duritig the auoccediig five mintiter Upon our primitive eompames I 
could discover little or no influence that night, and the phenomenon tasted until 2 
o'clock, whun it was gradually lost in an incressing mist, As the swoll was hmavy, 
and nt there was little probability that any material benefit woul by the result of 
Janiling, we act out for Campbwll Tdland on the nd, and dropped our anchor in 
North Harbour on the eve of October 25, shifting the following day down to Parse- 
yorance Harbour to fill out water-tanks, and to make final preparations before pro- 
ceeding south, Campbell Island shows from a greut distance its roleanic origin ant 
gharacter, tindalsting ridges rising iu t1umberiess conical peaks from 300 to 2000 fast 
above the sea-level. Although the island sewms desolate enough from the sea, the 
Jand around the Linse ts cick in vegetation. While there hunting for ducks, which 
ware about in proat tumbers, [ came upan three enlpe (Galiinayo Australis), which 
T auiccoeded tn securing. 

‘Wo weighed annhor on October $1, and, whon clase to the youth shore of the 
telamd, we sent a couple of beats in search of euale, Ou this occasion ane of the 
baste was stamped In the sutf aud immediately crushed againet the nooks, ite crew 
having a rather narrow escape from drowning. During the next fow duya, procopding 
farther into the fiftio, tha air and the water kept in equal temperntare, 44° Puhr. 
A lange number of petiguina were seen, juupins about like amall porpoises We 
init several levberge from 200 to 150 feet high. Thess bergs were a ealid flouting 
mas of fcoe with perpemlicniar walls, and formed an unbroken plateas on the top. 

Gn the Oth, in 69°14! Ist wad 12° 35° B long, we sighted 44 linneense barrier 
ofiee or chalu of icebergs, extending no Jess than about 4) to 60 oilles from senth- 
goat th Horth-weet, ur in fact ne far us the eye could reach, the highest point beim 
somewhat over 600 feet. This barrios wae of @ dark greyish colour, and at a 
distance much tevemblid laml. Several. ieebergs, dimilar to thove we had mot 
elon, were floating ebout Io all directions, and wers undoubtedly children of this 
euatmotis mbister, It was hero that we discovered. that our propeller waa ont 
of onder; the news cume as a fearfol Mow to allof ue Sach an accident when 
amongst the lot ou the preceding day might have proved fatal, as at one time wy 
had to carry 4 prosy of salle and wet the engines at full sposd to mange to clear 
our way between two large bergs, Not judging it prudent to proceed amongst the 
ico with theo vessel in m0 ctippled « wtata, the Anterctic was again bended north- 
wartls; sid, favoured by strung gales from south-east, we snchered in Port 
@haliners on the 18th, where the damage waz eon reymired. Having got some 
frowh lhande from Stoward Island, wo atood agsin southwards on November 28. 
“Favourable winds, with the harmmeter about 24 inches, cuntinued till we again reached 
the fiftio, fhe tm eacter ceca a ee ts, anil Tikewlne the 
Qepe plown (Daptiom oxpensiz), hed worm petrel still followed 
in oar track.: A donrrin(ekua), with dark brown head and white-boniered wingx, and 
a wnall bhun petrel, put la an appearance; E longed to be alile to secure ane of these 
binds, bet ever bad an oppurtunity, On December 7 we sighted the edge of the 
pack-lee, and wbot dur first sea, which. was of the common grey kind, its skin being 
‘injured by several deny mumatches. We had a very strong snowlail, and the veasel 
was for the first time covernd with mow au deck and the rigging. On December 8, 
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lat. 62° 45", long. 271° HY E,, large streams of ice were drifting arquad us; @ wtrong 
jee-blink appeared towards the south, and the presence of the elegant white petred 
(Procelaria auveg) gave us unmistakable ayidence that now we bad befiry os 


theme vast iocflalids into which the gallant Briton, Sir James Rosa, iifty years ago, 
om January 5, 1541, euocesefilly entered with his famous ships the Erefus and 
Terror. In the evening we worked our way in between the large foes of 


them. large Gnned whales, or what in Nurwsy ary called bluo whales, 
spouting about in ali directions; bat, not being fitted ont with the necessary 


about anly apareely, and we seldom saw more than one or two together, and never 
thore than aeven, niost liaving scars and scratches in thoir. skits. 

Sir James Rows noticed slinilar wounds on the seals, and it wae anpposed that 
they had been inflicted by the large sharp tusks with which the sea-leopards are 
provided, aod these wounds were received in lattles amongst themselves, My 
opinion, however, is that these soars muat be traced back to an enomy of different 

than the seal, ‘Tha wounds are not fike the ordinary euts intlicted by « 
tusk or tooth; warying from 2 to 20 inches in lingth, they are of #4 straight, 
uarrow shape, anil where several of these cute were together on one animal, thoy 
were too far frora each. other to harn possibly been produced by the numerous sharp 
woth of s seal The wounde went always fur into the blubber, and somutimes right 


and neck, which undotibtel!ly would have been the case if any battles were fought 
pmomget thumenlves If my opinion bolds good, it may serve ae an explanation of 
the strange ecarcity of the seals in regions where one would thick these animals 
@hoald be found almost everywhere. ; 

When we entered the pack the temperature of the air wae 25°, thet of the 
exter 2, which latter temperature was kept all throagh the pack-loo, Penguins 
were In great numbers on the ice-fiees, and we hod oo difficulty im killing then, 
although we bad many a hari race after them over the ysually enow-oorered re- 
floes, amd inany were the cold dippings we got for their seke. Ou tho Lith 

and, ond found it, according to Ross, in Int. G8" 44°, lone. 

shot there dnring the day. The |co-floes grew gradually 
qwae evident that the ice-packs now arognd 

vm ween Lor & great part discharged frota the glacier of Balleny Island, sntme of the 
Anes carrying and carth with them. Although the higher part of Dalleny 
Island. was t, whim we were near it we gota good view of ite 
lofty poaks, which rise to & height of 12,000 feet above the sea-level, The size 
and shape of the loeparks about Balleny Ivinnd offered considerable danger to yur 
vessel, aud ‘many enxious hours did we speod there. Covered with sever! yards 
snow 0a the comparatively srvall surface abore water, and running ont into 

long sharp foluts under water, in our bottle with the wiements they warm to ux 
snanitors of w most destructive kind, Several of them struck our prupeller withust 
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injuring ft sorfousty, but it fe not likely that a tewel depending entirely on tt» 
sails wonld here been able to esist leg In atch ine, and even with steam we felt 
how small eel powerless we were in ite menciles grasp. ; 

The temperature ut Balleny Island was found to be—in theair, 34°; water, 23°. 
Finding the packs so impenetrable at this locality, we resolved to seek eastwanie 
to the track where the Arebus ani Zercor had been navigated so sucoessfiilly. 
On December 10 we moored the Anturctic tos largo flov of pancake ioa, which told 
ite thle about the previous long calm. As far an our eye could tach, nothing 
but ona immonse Geld of ice could be wen. During the sfterneoo st Increasing 
swell made our position tmeafy, the huge ice masses rising and failing with long 
slow movements, and the sudden shocks thet the side of our vessel received 
causing her to tremble from kee) to crow's nest; On Decumber 24, in lit. 66° 5', 
long, 157° 37'E., baromoter at 4 inches, Pehot a wonderful seal, aflortinary site end 
ctlour, but without any signs of ears, and with « very thick eck, Not one of our 

heeds on board bed ever eect: thin kind befure, and £ regret to. sy 
thatthe wkull, which I bad prepared, was accidentally crushed. 

On Dhocember 24, in Jat. 667 3", lang. 167° ST" E., there was stormy weather, The 
evening, however, was beautiful, and the sun just touched the horiton on ite 
lowest deicent, I bellove that we are the only people who ever saw the midnight 
wun st Christmas Eve. On Wednesday (2th) we crossed the Antarctic cirolt. Ot 
the 28th our chief enzineer, Mr. Johanson, bad the milefortune to beesk one af hie 
legx and seriously damage bid hand. He was, however, fixed up sa well ax possible 
by the poor medical skill at hand; atid Iam very glad to say that he at present 
ie getting on all tight. Now Year's Eve wo were in int. 667 43', long, 174° FE. at 
12 o'clock. While the sun wus shining bright, we rang the old year out and the 
new year in, and saluted with our gums in honour of the occasion, To lat. 077.5", 
long, 172° 40° E., I secured  specimon of Aptenadytes Forsterit, a large penguin. 
On the Hth, in Int. 60 65° S., long. 177° GO’ E., we. came agala into, open water, 
having spent thirty-eight days in working «ar passage through the pack-ice. A 
clear open space of water was now before ur, and nota breath of wind disturbes 
the surface of the see, ‘The only eign of ice wat a small piece ia the of © 
bost, on which four penguins leisurely appeared to be rejoicing lke ves tt 
the aplendid weather aud bewatifully clear skies. 

We steered stealght for Cape Adare, on Victoria Land, which we sighted: om 
January 16, On the 18th, in lat 71°45’, long, 170° 19" Ki, the temperature of the air 
was 32°, and of the water 30"; the eky wus completely clear, At noun we stood 
towurdaa hay to the north-west of Cape Adare, ‘The espe, which was tn 71° 22! ani 
189° 54 E., lees ton helsht of 3779 feet, and conaiste of a large myuxre tasaltic rock, 
with perpendiculur side From there'we saw the coast of Victoria Land to the 
west and south a far as the ye could reach, It rose from dark, bare rocks inte 
penks of perpettial ice sid snow, 12,000 fest aboww the level of the ana, Mount 
Sahine above the rest standing out shining in the mye of the midnight san. Coni- 
cal tops covered thie plateaux and rs over in mighty giaclern 1 counted as many. 
as twenty gisclers in the close vicinity of the bay at Cape Adare. (ne of thems 
seemed covered with lava, while » thick Isyer of sow appesred underveath resting 
am-another layer of lava, abd that again on the billowy surface of tho glacier. A 
volcanlo peak about 5000 feet high, which was comparatively free from snow, had 
undoubtedly bern in activity a short time magn... 

At poan of the 18th wa vighted Possesslun Talend, with ite peculiar contours 
standing xharply ngsinst the bright aky, We effected s muccessful landing on the 
North Island, pulling our boat up oo the #iane, and were at onoe furiously attacked 
by the penguins, which covered the very ground of the feland in myrinds, and 
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seemed) much annoyod by sesing wa intrnding on their premises. Their hoarew 
scresant filled the air, and it wae with considerable strain af my tolce that, au, 
landing, P mildrmsed my countrymen jn faw words, informing them that we were 
‘thi eanond party to eet foot on this luland. Sir Jamon Rose hod preceded ua, 
having fifty-four years ago Janled here and planted the Kinglish flag. We gave 
shrew chours for that wrest British navigator, and alvo for Captain Syend Foyn, who 
#0 bravely sent out this present Antarctic expeditian. 

Thos ponguine hed half-zrown young vase, and were often uitacked by a grey 
lestris, which sailed aboutin large numbers, So bold was thia bird that several 
tines Dhed to use my stick in selfdefence. The grind on the jelamd was covered 
with 6 deep layer of jruano, which in time might prove valuable to Australia, £ 
have ‘brought a sample of it to.be analytically tested. The island comsluts of 
voleanic yeulcular lava, rising in the south-west in pointed peaks of 3000 feet In 
lizight: Yo the west it slopes geutly upwards, forming a bald and eonepleaous 
vape, which cspe, not being named by Sir James Ross, was left to te to christen, 
7 gave it the name of Sit Ferdinand von Muuiler, I quite unexpectedly found 
vegetation onthe rocks, about.50 foxt ebore thé sea-level, aud { think vegetation 
twver wae found bulore la se eoutherly latitudes. IT have reasoti to belinve that this 
céllularand cryptogamous plant ts a lichou, 

Fomession Island situate ia. lat. 71° 56', jong ITL® 10" E., wes remarkably free 
from-encw. 1 judged thie lalundof the group to be 300 to 350 acres in alo. 
We gave it the name of Sir James Rowe Inland, On the 20th we steamed snith- 


aecrotla of scientific valine, On the 22nd we wets in 747 south, Now 
ing, 1% was docifled, to head northwards again, although we al} regretted that 
ciamatanons dil uot permit uy to proceed firther squth, On the 23nd we were 
again ai Cape Adate, and anccesefully effected « landing, being the first human 
creaturce who ever put foot.en the mainland. Our lanting-place was'e sort 
or landelip, gently sloping down from the wep rocks of Cape Adare 

until It rat into the bay ess long tat beach, covered with pubblee ‘This penin 
fornie u complet breakwater for the inner bay. The petizuina werr, if possible, 
even mere wumercus here than ou the Poswssina Iuwnds, und they were discoverol 
we the very cape, se far up 24 1000 font, “Thom binte wen to jead « strange sort 
Of iife. Thoy mal often live for days without food, for it must twommarily take 
them toro or threw days to mach up wo the height of 1000 feet up on the rocks, 
whew some of them were nested, amd a6 the Argoneats anturction and fish form 
vie rae hese ptm ert scarp eae date da spaces A 
Hiving specimens of the same cryptogamic yeyetation 
hare'as un tho Postosion Islands, we again pullod on board, considerable difficulty 
Lelng experienced. in regaining ant vessel through some heavy drifts having come 
botweon ux We now stood northwards and on the 20th, ia lat, 68° 52”, long. 
1697.50" F., wesgain-ma into the pack-jor.. ‘Th following day we shot fast in amal) 
finned whale, whom fies makes an etcnllent dish On February 1, in lat. 66°, 
long, 172° 31, EL, we eau into oper water gale, having this time only spent six days 
in the pack-ien Oc the 17th the Aururs appeared, stroncer than I ever saw the 
Aurora. in the north. It row, from pouth«went, stretching in a beoad stream up 
tinwards therenith, and down again towards the eastern horicon. The phenomenon 
hod this time quite ® different appearance from that we sew om October 20, It 
presentéd now jong shining curtsing rising and falling iy wonterfal. shapes and 
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shades, wametimes everning!y close down to our mast-beads, and it evidently exerted 
consblershle infiuemoe ypon the maguetio needle in our com piss. 

Ju lat, 44 35’ and long. 147° 84’ EL we met witha great number of spor whales. 
Wo liutited them in our boara, and secured one. After straggling for sever! 
days with a furious storm of distindtly eyclonin eharacter, we sighted the coast of 
Toumanis on March 4, aed entered Port Phillis Hema on. the 12th, ive mouths 
and « half after our departure from Melbourne. 
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Tue Deutihe Geographentag, or Congress of German goograpbers, waa originated 
jn 188% at Berlin, and until 1887 it mot mmunally, the places of menting being 
Hallie, ¥rankfart-am-Main, Musich, Hamburg, Dresden, and Karlerahe, Sine 
thes the meetings have taken place once In two years, in Berlin, Vienna, Stuttgart, 
aid this year at Bretnen. The objects of the Geographontag are given by Dr. W. 
Wolkeniinger in on article in. local newspaper, as (2) to give expression tothe 
prosent pesition of geographical knowledge and effort; (2) to give fresh stimulus to 
geographical studies; (3) to thereby exert a deepening and widening fifluense on 

: ndiieation; and (4) to promote fitterconrss between 
and afurd an opportunity for the growth of pervonal friembhipa The 
are this in the main eduestional afd socinl; and the German meetings are dis 
tinguished from the aunudl gatherings ‘of travellers at Seotion B of tho Britisti 
Aeweclation, sui thé auntal nation’ of geograpbioal societies in France, by thu: 
prepondersnce of the University and eduoattonal element. Tho averge attendance 
at exch Geographentag ia ationt 500, 

‘fhe Free and Hanes town of Been, ut whink the eleventh meeting was held, 
from April 27 to 19 thie year, In itself of great geographical interest. It ie » 
municipal republic within an empiro, 4 sexport and eommersial town of Burogens 
importance, combining the memory of the past in ite ancient buiidiugs with tho 
highest achi#vements of the present ln harhour-anginecring and electric traction + 
and ite ancient rampart, converted into a ring of etately public gardens, iatermot 
the town, giving tt w variety which cotild never be antlsipated from the fintawes of 
ite xite, ‘The mesting wae combine! with a gathering of German motourologista, 
pnd toceurred at the proper time ty onlebmbe the twonty-fifth annivenary of the 
Bremen Geographical Society, “This society, no favourably known. amongst Ge 
graphers on account of ite admirable journal, Eimtecke Grogrophieche Jllatter, wae 
the odtoome of the Interest in Arctls exploration which has always been strong in 
Bremen, atid Polar disownry has cecupled a peontinent place in jt» procesdings 
from the beginning. It was, therefore, peculiarly appropriate that the first baxiness 
betire the Goograpbenteg on Wednarday merming waa « paper oy “ Antarctic 
Discovery" by the veteran Dr. Neumayer. 

In ‘bie adress, Dr. Notimayer gave » short account of tho expeditions which 
have taken place to bigh euthern iatitudes; aud he dwelt particularly on the fact 
‘that the theories of Ganee with regan to terrestrial maguetiam had afforded the 
nnoded #timulas to Antarethe rewearch in the fourth deeadw af the century. [tie 

stibls that the wlior selimtifio conceptions of the present day can fail wo maky 
a répewal-of Antarctia exploration profitatle to the highest good of the elsilined. 
-workt.. How strongly he feelu on this aubject, Dr, Neumayer aaid, com be gauged 
from the feet that be how urged the Importance of tenewing Antarctic work 
anwodrielly—at Berlin in 1886; at Heidelborg in 1880; at Bremen in 1800; at 
Nuremberg tn 1893; st Viewna in 1694. The main scientific impettance of auch, 
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investigations will lie la the fielde of meteorology, goodesy, and magnotiam ; and 
the full diseusion of the wubject ‘being arranged for at tho Sixth 
Geographical Congress between tho geographers of all nations may be hoped to 
tend to some rowalt, (ioe of the first exsenthale for discussion is the preparation. 
of « largeseele map showing al! information ap to data Herr von Huandt cu 
Hartentum had compiled the map required, which was exhibited in the ball. 
Dr. Neumsyer conclpded with an appeal to Grermag geographers aad mea of science 
to support him in his efforts to prumote soash polar discovery. 

Dr. B vou Drygalski followed with « paper on “South Polar Tiacovery and the 

ui" Relying on his experience of three years in Greenland studying the 
svatious forme of ‘Arctic ico, he explains how the arrangement of the crymale in 
the suuss of joo varied with its origin: in sea-ice the principal sacs of the crystals 
arn parallel to the freexing wurfsce, in fresh-water ice the axceare perpendicular to 
the suriare, and in ylacier-ice they jinve no particular orjentation, Aa to ao 

Antarctic expedition, he believed that to send out two ships meant to send out two 
Saute. crelitionh, wid thet ona wosoal oul peédiocn ‘acy -valunbia: phase 
Dr. Vanhditen, of Kid, read s short paper oo the zoological and botanical bearings 
Of south polar research, and in the general diseosion whink followed, Harr 
Frisdricheon, of Hambarg, mentioned the efforts made by the Royal Geographical 
Society to promote « British expedition, and stated that « Beigiun merchant hud 

£12,000 for aw Bélgian expedition, He also announced that a Gertnan 

was boing pianned ai an estinuated cout af 216,000 fur one your's work 
in one whip, and wai that the Jasu would be available in September this year, 
Profesee Neumayer, jn answer to o mggestion that scientific expluration might b: 
combined with seal or whale bunting, declared omphatically that sach a combination 
was almolutely fatal to wancess in scientific work. Confidence waa expressed that 
tho monry would be forthnoming, and that an expedition would be eeu out, 

"The aflernoun sitting on Wednesday was devoted to school geoxrapliy, Dr 
Lahmant commencing by a papor on the * Educational Vulus of Geography.” Ho 
Jusiated more particalarly on. the educational value of geography 2s explaining the 
canes! telations of beolated facta, ‘There was an animated discussion. Dr, A. Oppel, 
of Brewer, gave & iisvertation oo the use of pictures in geograpbical teaching, 
Tat #4 ia; eariome. to notion that, while reoummending the use of wall-pictures andi 

tha relative merits of etchings, engravings, oll-colours, and water<oloun, 
he sak) nothing of photographs or lsutern-lides Dr. Robrbach, of Rerlie, urged | 
that an agreement should be come to by the producers of educational maps, to” 
extom) Muroatoe’s projection to the waime latitude south and north, In the conjoined 
mrteorolegios meeting Dr, Bersou gave « valuable paper on scientific ballooning, 
‘end Peolessr Hellinann on the yearly periods of storms in Gurope. 
On ‘Tharatay morning Ooust Gutsen gave & grapiiio ccomt of his recent 
journey across Aftica® De, Hermann Wagner read a paper om the “ History of Car- 
pacar i with special reference to the series of histntioal charis shown in the 
exhibition, He dwelt chiefly. oo the early compsss-maps of the Mediterrannan, 
showing bow they distorted the aris of that ses, and how they prepared the way 
doy the uep of Mercator's projection, He also treated very fully of the scales 
employed, expecially tho value of the sex-mile. 
online: saseeel, of Riel; prverer 9 vs osble:dipouadion of the wtlieation of 
1 ae am rp te NA satrchent abips of all mations for oceano- 
cerhied purposes, ‘The ship's Juurnals vontaining these observations, which 
purely vuluntary, are sent io to # central authority in each country —the 


* See p. 354 of thin votrme. 
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Thentache Seewarte in Hamburg for Gormany, the Meteoroligios| Office in Landon 
=eitad Only Ss peaiasanlen pisjoen 38 Yon Beate al Replay eas see ee OE NT, 


} British 

oceancgraphical observations at sea In the Deuteche Seewarte 790 full ebipe® 
Journals wore accumulated by the end of 1804 aguinst 0000 im the British Metooro- 
logical Office; aud 425 are reonived yearly in Hamburg as compared with 176 in 
Lowdlon. Add to this Qhe fnot that 20,000 Britieh ships ore st eee for 3600 German 
veasels, anit it uppeary that in the last twenty-five years the German ser-capteine 
bave been twelve times as active |p cceanogtephical work as the Hritish. Professor 
Ariimmel stated that ocesvography had been claimed aa a peculiarly English branch 
Shetenes ae oompairan Ate se Nae, Sete ree oe An 
admirably festure of the Detitache Seewarte is the upportanity lt gives to yours 
scientific men fresh from the University to pursue apecial roseurches with the 
material pocumulated in its archives, Sevornl important ocespographtoal memoirs 
eave recently been probilebed by thin way. Profewe Birgen, of Wildbashaten, 
comminleated a paper on the “Tide.” 

Tn the afternoon the niseting took the form of an excursion in Bromen, 
visiting the Cotton Exchange; the hiatoric Rathaas (the upper hall of which con- 
tains fine models of aurlend Hansestic trading slips), « tobacco warehouse, and 
® ricemlll, typioal of tho principal lodustries of the town. The warehouses of 
the North German Lityd-steamors wero also whown to the excursionista, and the 
afternoon conoloded with « trip on s *pecial steamer from the Free Harbour. 

On Prides the just meetings of the Geagraphentag tock place, when Herr 
Bilcking, of Bromen, described the enginenring works undertaken for the iniprove- 
ment of the river Weser from Bremou to tha sea. Dr. B. Tacke spoke of the 
«commis importance of the moors of North-West Germany, « subject rendered the 
more interesting by the fact that at exstursion had Keon arranged to vidie Worpedorf, 
where one of the most Sourishing moor-farma In foand. Professor Buohenati, of 
Bremon, concladal by desctibing the Hawt Frisian Ialanda and their fora Tho 
reports of srreral oommittens were presented. 

An arranged exhibition wae dieplayed in the rooma uf the Knnatler 
Versin, wliere the Geograpbentag moetings wer also held While some of the 
aubjects, anch aa models of ships and of buoys, were only of Incidental geographical 
interest, the remaiting exhihine wore of great value. We hare only space to gite 
in uptlinw the divialons in which the exhibits were arranged. -The first chief grouy 
was divided into (1) nautical exhibite eoniprising module and instruments; (2) 
Professor Wagner's hixtorical collection of ses-charts, from ithe thirteenth to the 
eighteenth century, specially Hustrating the acceptance of Mercatos’s projection, 
nod of the minute of latitude as the sea-mile; (3) an exhibit by the Deutsch 
Seewarte of worke on maritime meteorology and ocesnogeaphy, in which, however, 
tha records of British and American expeditious were sot inclitded; (4) Herr 
THotrich Heimer’s exhibit of the German official charts aid milling directions; (5) 
old maps of the Weser; aud (6) modela and plans of the Weser and iis various 
barbout-worke In the last secticn avery stzikiog feature was the model of the 
Weeer from Bremen to Jungfernbake on tho scale of 1- 10,0004 The second chisf 
group conalated of literary and artistic geographical worka, including mapa, globes, 
and plotures, Its aubdivisions were (1) the exhibit of Dietrich Reiner (Howler 
ey, omy Nde eee Perthes, Gotha; (3) uraps and atlases by 
different exhibitors, arranged systematically we (a) school wali-mape; (6) lange- 
ecalo maya of bigh precision ; (<)-amapd for practical use; (¢) echool atlases; (4) 
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quographiral books classified according to subject; (5) apparatus for poouraphical 
work; aod (6) geographical pictures and photographs, ‘The third chief group waa 
tiw regional geography of Hromen and the fower Weser, including (1) a historical 
series of plans of Bremen; (2) pictures of Bremen, and elewen other mubdiridons, 
The total aumber of ethiblts wa» 1675, and the catalogay was vary full and 


an Visitor the impression jaade by this nweting of geographers wae 
the “ intetiaive” qoographical research pf the present day the chief success 
qamat attend the nation which gives the highest place to googrsphical education, 
juvt-ns wurely us the foremost position In’ the wider exploration of the globe 
inevitably fell to the country which throw lteelf gust heartily Into foreign trade 
ami distarit adventure. 

‘Tho social uspocts of the meeting were of the ploasantest; there waa cordin! 
hospitality without restraint, and the forcign visitors, nt Jeaet, will never forget the 
‘banquet, with iis gift of priceless wine from the municipal cellars, the enthusiastic 
‘Snformal) srebing in the Rathekellar, and the princely Uterality of the North 
‘German Lloyd Coropatiy on board their steamer Habsburg, whivh carried a large 
party of geographers from Bremerhalen to Heligoland. 
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Royal Medals and other Awards for 1895.—T’ho Koyal Modalé for 
thi# year for the envourayement of ysographival sciento anil discovery 
have beet nwirded usfollows: The Founders’ Medal to Dr. John Murray 
for is services to physiowl geography, and especially to oceanography 
Hitting the last twenty-thres years: for his work on board the Challenger, 
ani 4&8 Director of the Challenver Commission, and Waitor of thy 
Ohallonger Publication. The Patron’s or Victoria Modal to-the Hon 
George N. Qurzon, a0, for his travele mod researches in Porsin, in 
Frenob-Indo China, in the Hindu Kush and Pamire, ond his investiga- 
tian of the senires of the Oxas. The Bfurckivon Grant hie been awarded 
to Mr. Hivind Aatrup for hie journeys with Lieut. Peary across Green - 
land, and his journey. along the sbores of Melville Bay; the Back 
Grant to Captain 0. A. Larsen for bie Autarotic voyage in 1894: the 
Gill Memorin) to Captain J. W. Pringio, 2.x, for hie work in vonneutiog 
with the Railway Survey operations iu British Bast Afrion; the Cuth- 
bert Peek Grant to Mr. G. F. Scott Elliot for bis oxploration of Mount 
Ruwengori and the neighbouring rogion. Ths threo honurary corre. 
sponding members chosen are-—Senhor Luviano Cordeiro, Secretary uf 
thé Iahou Geographical Society; Professor J, K. 1. Stoenstrap, Danish 
geologist and explorer of Greenland; and Professor EB Levasseur, 
Professor of Geography in the Colltge do France, Paria, and President of 
ths Paris Commercial Geographical Socioty, 
for the Qangress are progremiing mpidly. Lnerease! accommodation for 
the Exhibition has been seonred at the Luperial Inetitute, and the 
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organization of different departments of the Exhibition has been under 
taken by compatent authorities, Mr. Ravenatein is proparing the 
historical collection of maps, which will include some entirely novel 
fontures; Mr, John Coles has practically completed arrangetnenta for a 
very representative selection of geographical instruments and travellers’ 
equipments; and Mr. Join Thomson ie proparing a collection af por- 
traits of geographers and views of acenory. The Geographical Sovictics 
of Borlin, Paria, and St. Petersburg are co-operating in the heartiest 
manner, and the promises of membership from the Continent are moat 
encouraging. Thero is every reason to believe that the London meeting 
will be one of the most impartially international gatherings in the 
history of the Congress. Tho Fellows of thw Royal Geographical Society 
have taken upon themselves the responsibilities of receiving their foreign 
frimide worthily. the sum subscribed or promised by them and by 
other generous members of the yuiblic and public bodies now umount- 
ing to over £2500. Offers of personal hospitality to foreign members are 
Leing daily received ly the secretaries. London will not be alone in 
Weleoming ‘the geographers of the worl. Receptions to a number of 
the delegates and fureign mombers are being arranged by the Geo 
graphical Societies uf Manchester and Liverpool; while excursions will 
aleo be made to Edinburgh, Newcastle, to the university towne of 
England, and many other places of interest, A circular will be issued 
before thy end of May to all whose names have been sent in to the 
secretaries, and copies will be forwarded free on application to any one 
who applies for them. This ciroular will give full particulars as to 
the arrangements which have been cunclided, and will be followed ai 
an early date by provisional programme of the meeting. From the 
Washington Letter in the lust number of the Bulletia of the American 
Geographical Society, it appears that at s meeting of the new. fedoration 
of scientific exicties in Washington (including the National Geographic, 
the Anthropological, Biological, Chemical, Entomological, Geologic, and 
Philosophical Societiaw), action was taken with the view of inviting the 
Congress to hold its next mesting in Washington. Any persons wishing 
to propose resalutions with regard to international work in geagrapby, 
with reference to geogmphical definitions or any similar matter, aro 
requested to give immediate notice in writing to the secretaries of the 
Congress at the Royal Geographical Society, 1, Savile Row, London, W,, 
to whom all inquiries may be addressed. As ther are many and 
increasing demands on the time of the secretaries, it is hoped that 
information may be applied for by letter, except when a personal 
interview is really necessary. 
ASIA. 

Pormosa. —Unier the new régime initinted by the recont treaty 
China and Japan, cur knowledge of the island of Formosa may be expected. before 
long to ‘became considerably eXtended, Inhabited in great part by uncivilized 

No, Vi.—Jusz, 1895.} 2m 
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aboriginal trites, about whieh our information ie still vory imperfoct; it is only ip 
the sweaters: part, eolanizel within the last two trundrod and: fifty years by the 
Chinese, thst journeys have been made by Europesns into the imterior, Early tn 
the seventeenth centary the Dutch established themselves ou tha island, and te 
them wa owe one of the earliest accounts of It, written by the pastor, G. Candidins., 
fn 1637, und subenquently published in Engliah in the first volume of Churchill's 
vollection of voyages The Jemits collected Information with regard to the laland, 
about which Kisproth also wrote, while in modern times varions i 
qccoumté have beet ghrun in the publications of the 12.G.5. aud eleewhere, Of the 
papers which have «: in thin country, we may mention those by TH, Swinhoe 
(Journal BGS. vol, axsiv.), J. Thomeon (Jd, vol. xiii), J. Morrivon ((e- 
graphical Magazine, October, November, and December, 1877), M. Bearelay (Precend- 
inga HGS, Jamuary, 1885), G. Taylor (1a. Ayeil, 1599), Profemor de Lacuuperi« 
(TRAS, vot. xix part 3, 1897), A. H. Colquhoun (Scottish Geogr. Mug, 1877), 
besides various Foreign Office Canaglar Reporte, of which that by Mr. Husie 
No. 11, $403), dealing with ite resources and trade, is of wpectul value. 
During the eraize of the Marches, Ir. Guillemant visited the eastern and northern 
coatta, imuking a short axcursian into one of the openings in the thagnificent prect- 
of the-former, and be devotes thn opening chapter in bis book to an account of 
fe visit. ‘The taland waa Included within the sphere of operations of the Jeantt 
sutvey of China, and a map wre published by D'Anville in Duhalde’s account of 
that country. The coasts havy been aurvwyed by the Britlah Admiralty, but, with 
the excuption of «ketch majst [ustrating the papers above nuwotionnd, there are fow 
dealing with the interior. The positions of the principal towns ant villages may, 
however, be Been-on 2 map published at Shanghal, in 1804, by 1. A, de Villard, bus 
in ‘thie many of the names.are given only in Chinase characters, Vhe northern, 
extremity was warveye! and dirawo on a larga scale by J. W, Paternbon, of the 
Uhinese Quetoms Servive, in 1632. 


‘Dr. Waddell's Researches on Lamaism.—in the Introduction to his newly 
pabtished book, ‘‘Thw Budihiem of Tibet,’ Surgeum-Major L, Austine Waddell 
gives a shirt mocount of his preparations for the atudy of the religion of Tibet, 
“hich stcikingly Ulusteates tho possibilities of exploration tn that little-known 
land. Tt may be argund that a stuly in comparative religion lies teyond the scope 
of-m geographical journal; bot we hold thas geography Is cuncerned with the 
elucidation of all departments of knowledge in countries that remain for the most 
part unknown, for the same rewon that geography is to ba advanced by the 
utifization of the rewults of all scienees tenting toexplain the relation between Jam! 
and poopie in countries that have bean fully studied. The following extract from 
the: preface of Dir, Waildall’s book shows bow, after studying Buddhism in Berma, 

jan, Sikkim, Btotan, and Japan, he parsed his investigations in the border- 
land of Tibet: “On commeeing my luquiry I found it necemary to learn the 
language, which \s peculiarly diffieu!s, and kuown to very few Europeans. And 
avererardas, realiting tho rigid secrecy maintained by the Lamas in regard to their 
avemingly chaotic rites asd symboliem, I felt compeltel to purchase » Lamaias 
temple with iis fittings ; and provailed om the officiating priests to explain to mb 
4 full detail the aymbollim ond the rites as they proceeded. Perceiving how much 
1 was interested, the Larnns ware so obdiging as to interpret in my fevour s prophetic 
acoount which exists in thelr scripturus regarding a Buddhist incarnation in the 
West. They convinced themselves that I wee » reflex of tho Western Buddha, 
information freely, With the knuwledge thus gained, I visited other temples 
onnaterkes ctitellly, amplifying my isformation, and engaging » small staif of 
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Jamas in the work of copying manuscripts, and searching for texts beating upon 
my resesrchoa fnjoying in these ways «pectal facilitios for penatrating the reserve: 
of Tibetan ritaal, aed obtaining direct: from Lhava snd ‘Tsshi-Chuupo meat of the 
vbjects and explanatory material needed, i have elicited much information am 
Lamilst theory and praction which Le altogether sow,” 


AFRICA. 


Kilimanjaro.—At the meeting of the Berlin Geographical Society on 
March 2, 1885, Dy. Volkens gave an account of his botanical researches on Rili- 
manjaro. ‘The most important section, from a geographiont point of view, mforreii 
to the exploration of the districts between 7000 end 15,000 fevt above sea-level, 
which recent accounts have described as being of wonderin) grandeur, the north- 
western parte especially abounding fn profomnd rarinos, perpendicular clits, 
waterfalls, and all the imposing scenery of a mountain world, Hitherto maps have 
shown the Shira mountains as a number of chains radliting towards south aml 
south-west, andl plaing to « mukximum height of sbout 13,000 leet. Seon from the 
plain, thoy give the impression of a single range, Meyer's otherwise exonliens map 
fequites porrection, inasmuch ar the glacier extending down Kibo from the mpper 
edge of the crater dons not exist; ite existence Id, indeed, iniposible, for all the 
mildly third of the eummit de a-vertical preeipies. The survey of the whole region 
has ehown thot thy southern and eastern district are not, ax had heen supposed, the 
most raluntie. At Muika-and Masaki, for «xuurpls, the rock iv chinty tufa, anid 
the sci! consequently fess fertile than where 1 is formed from decomposed lavne 
Farther, dating the loug miny season most of the oin-beating lows come fron 
west and wiuth-weat, and the eupponed brooks ani atreatnlets from the Kibo glacier 
@o not exist. The Mawenzi is dry by tho beginning of (etober,ani nearly froe of 
snow from autumn to wpring. In Usert sud the Rombo districts the Wachagrs 
hisve sometimes no watersupply for weeks (ogethur, except what they obtiin by 
oqueczing bahins stems, although the mere fact of extensive banana cultivation. 
isutieates ground water nesr the surface. ‘Tho Wachngga poptilation of Kifimanjars 
may: be oatimated at 60,000 to 80,000, and the guvermment le diatrituted amongst 
thirtyerix ehich, Each chlef usually rules over an isolated alion of Taul stretching 
up to thn motintaltia, and bordered on each side hy ravines; but in Rombo, beyond 
the Lumi, the territories are mure broadly extended, and form a kind of unton 
atnongst themeelves, ‘There are no villages; the natives Hee in conical-shaped 
huts, each farnily building a separate establishment in the banana shamba to 
accormmoiite themselves and ther live stock. “Che huts of the chiefs are larger than 
the others, and aro aeually placed in a kimi of farmyan! enclose by » stone wall. 
The Bomas of Sins and Kinabo, chiefs of Kitosho and Horube Mkt, are of su 
complicated a plan as to be praotically impregnable to native. The Waebagga 
nro divided into five casteo—the chiefs, their children, the Akides or counciliom, 
the free men, and the alaves, Slaves ate either hones slaves or chiefs alaves; the 
former are women and children taken prinoners in war (zrown-up men are always 
Killed), atut are wllotted by the chief to hin mubjects according ti services rendered, 
subject io the conditions that they cannot. be sold without his consent, and that 
he receives @ commission if hiv consent ts obtalued. Chiefy’ slaves are natives 


money, In both casos chiefs’ slaves may regain freatom. when thelr ramings 
amount to the sani involved, but the position of slave offers opportunities of 
dealing with the master’s property which make purchase of freedom tare. 
Sina of Kiliesho is an wbsolnte monarch; al} the other chief snus take eonse)-of 
2:2 


é 
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the Akides atu) ul the Askaris, the latter bodyguard consisting af the chiet's yuuth- 
ful companions - Socceasion usually goes to the eliost sav, but im special cases 
the chiaf and tho Akides may agree to pet aside this rule The chief and’ his 


izial by ordeal is resorted to. Amongst the wealthier classes this cotedsta of the 
a draught of strong!y uarcotic bat not paisimous effect, In thy Lingans 

» corner of the mouth 6 pleted, and guilt detected by the effualon of blowil ;) the 
qeonlt erilently remaining very much In the bands of the modicine-man who 
operates. Polygamy ie not prohibited, but the price of wires # sa high that 
monogamy iz geveral. Divorce Is obtained by returning the purchase-monoy + 
adultery is severely punimhed, under certain circumstances br death. Hustand 
and wife are after death buried at the right-hand side of the entrance to their 


the 
on his right side and the woman on her left. After s year the skulle are exhumed 
aud placed in clay jar embedded in the banana shamba, so that the mouth, 
covered with a potelord, projects above round. The firetboru san of the chiaf 
wife 14 wolw heir, failing whom the property ia equally divided amongst al} the 
ebildren, 


The Zangwe River, Zambezi Basin.—Mr. W. (J. Anderson, 4 missionary on 
the Lowor Zambori, has forwarded un an account of his recent examination of the 
mouth of the Zangwe or Zangwa river, which joins the Zambezi on the south bank, 
# little below the mouth of the Shire. His interest in the river waz aroused by the 
ides that {¢ might enpply # water communication between the pott af Beira and 
the Zamberi, and thus prove useful in the sot Improbable event of the silting up 
of the Chinds tnouth of the latter river, The country between the Pungwo and 
the Zambezi Ie in parte exceedingly flat, and an interluctog of the tributary streame 
bas for some years been chown on our maps. The first attempt to enter the 
Zangwe (or Zangwa in the loral pronunciation, according to Mr. Anderson), made 
a» Hitele above the upper end of Mozambique Ivland, in a boat drawing 16 
inches, was frustrated owing ta the extrame shallowness of the water. (hn a 
return to. the district, howerer, ssother channel wae discovered, which on 





examination proved to comitmicate with the Zangwe, the passage belng hearly 
Jowed hy high reeds, from behind which « quantity of inky-black water slowly 
Zarnber]. ‘The river above was about 50 yards wide, with bank» 


Aa 


feet high, the depth sveraging from 17 to 20 feet. Progress was 
finally stopped by an impenetrable barrier of vegetation, but beneath this the 
depth was found to be still 18 feet, The natives aserrted that there waa a deep 
ehanne) the whole way to the Pungwe, and Mr, Anderson considers that the 
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vletriction gotild easily be removed. Ta times of flood, water ix said to tow from 
the Zambext into the Pangwe. “fhe brenah which fonns a pormanent comnection, 
and which ix named Urems on our ovaps, is properly, Mr. Anderson says, called 
Ndinge Nuinye. ‘Tr, Livingstond's visit to the district appeani still to be 
romom bered: among tho natives, 

Festures and Geology of Mauritius —At the meeting of the 
Geological Booiety in April 3, a communication was read on the “Phywical Features 
and Geology of Mauritiue,” by Major H, de Hage Haig, in which he ¢aid thut the 
grater part of thin wurface “f thu jalaml is compose of 4 volcanic breccia, with 
here and theew lava-stremus exposed in ravines, and sametimes on the anrface, The 
cummonest lavas ite dolerites. In at least two places, sedimentary rocks ate found 
ut considerable elevations, In the Hlack River mountains, at « height of almut 
1208) foot, thore ie a cliy-slue; snd near Midlinds, in the Grand Port group of 
mvunteins, « ehtoritl: achiet ogeurs ubout 1700 feet above the sea, forming the bil} 
uf La Selle, hia schist ix much contorted, but seams to hare a general dip to 
thé soutti or southeast, Fvideuce of recent elevation of the isan ts furnished by 
runesew of cora)-reef and beech coral rock standing ay heights of 40 {vet above sea- 
‘hovel fis thie smth, 12 feet in dhe north, anil T fest ot the lnlunds situated: on the 
hank extending to the north-omst. Major Haig gave full details of tha physical 
geography of the iwiand, including the nature and composition of the smuwotalu 
ranges, the depth of the mines, the cecutrence of caverns in the lavas, and the 
character of the wufrounting coral-reuf; he ale farniahed information copcerninys 
the neighbouring ielania, and teferred to the possible formor existence of an exten- 
sive trust of lund at po yrest distance from Mauritian. 


Dr. 0. Baumann—Expedition to Zanzibar—tt is sxoanced in the April 
nuiubor of Petermann’s MitteGungen that Dr. Baomanp haa been commissioned by 
the Leipaig Geographical Society to carry out # scientific exploration of the islunde of 
Zanzibar, Pesita, scl Malia, Eruy the first named has never been filly: mapped, 
while in the other two less still hae beon done in that direction, apart from the 
chast surveya of the British Admiralty, no travellars having «pent a «nfficiant time 
on the islands to allow of an exhaustive stady of their physical features, 

Slatin-Pasha's Escape from Captivity.—By the fyrsunate cape vf 
Slatin-Bey (vow Pusha), on which we heartily congratulate him, the number of 
European. primers in the hands of the Khalifs bas been still further reltiond. 
As governor of Durfur before the Mabdist rebellion, Slatin had pot the same 
opportunitics of extending the bounds of geographical knowinlge a his fellow- 
prisouer, Lapton-Bey, former. governor uf ts Rahe-sl-Ghara! Province (who, it will 
be remembered, was ane of the firet to atocnmb to thé hardships of eaplirity), but 
the sympathies of geographers have been nune the lowe with him during Lis borg. 
twelve years’ detention. The anly prisoners nuw remaining are a member of o 
Catbolls sisterbos!, and the Germuin Neufeld, who mally ventured into thos 
regions after the disturbances begun. 

The Likoma Islands.—The Rev. Chauncy Mayiles bar pointed out that in the 
may of the British Central Airioa Protectorate, lithographed at Stanford's geogra- 
phical detabiishment for the March number, the Likotma Ialsnds are wrmgly 
coloured; they should be marked as British, iv scvordance with Article IV, of the 
Agreement of June, 1892, and of Artiole V. of the Treaty of June U1, 189k, 


POLAR REGIONE 


A Peary Relief Expedition—Tho first number of the Mulletin of the 
Amvriou: Geographical Sockety for the current year contains a sorting of doctimente 


Ee 
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relating to the proposed expedition to bring back Mr, Peary lu August-nexrt, At 
the ition uf Mr. Peary, the President of the American Geographical Society 
wrote to the Seoretary of the Navy-at Washington, petting forth that Mr. Jeary had 
made throw insportant expeditions in northern Oreenland at his own mxpenas, 
spending about £12,000, thereby adding many vew facts to our knowledge; and 
suggesting that a Government vessel should be cent to Melville Bay in August to 
éusure the return of himself and his.twe faithful companions, ‘I'he Seorotary of the 
Navy roplied that \t wae impossible to take any action without special authority 
from Congress, aud an appropriation to cover expanses, Mis, Peary, aided by Mr. 
Hill Dicbitach, 2014, Twelfth Street, N.W., Wastington, as business manager, has in 
consequsnce resolved to mise £2400—of which the American (ioographhical Society 
contributes 2200—to equip s private expelition to start fron Newfoundland about 
July 5, A limited number of scientific eucletivs, educational justitutions, ar 
inilividuale contributing £900 to the funds will be antitled to nominate. representa- 
tive on the expedition, subject to the approval of the scientific louder. . Such tepre- 
sentative must provide his own scientific autfit and pay is own expenses ty St. 
Joun's, where be would embark. During the three months of the abeenow of tle 
expedition opportunity for scientific wark would be given in different parts of 
northern Groenlasd, 

MLS. A. Aninie communicated bin project of a north 
polar to she meeting of thu Paria Acadamy of Sciences on April 29. Ho 
looks ‘6 tho esamtials of a balloon expedition as being the provision of « balloon 
wufficlentiy powerful to carry three persons with iustruments, provislorie for four 
months and hallast, the whole weighing about three tom, the balloon to be anifi- 
dantly imypermesble in ite texture to retain thisty days in tha air, to be provided 
‘with arrangements for refilling in the polar togions, and to be tw sane extent 
onpable of being guided, All these conditions, the author states, have been fullilled 
Tn talloona which have bee made and tested, Tho method of steoring he favours is 
by suoans of a sail fitted with guide-ropes which diag along the ground, and prevent 
the balloon from being driven along at the full speed of tlie wind. Tho differenrs 
of velocity between the wimd and the retaried halicon is utilized in steoring, and 
ot trial the plus suscendel in turning the ‘balloon 27° from the wind, and in 
fayouralile cases ever 40° The object of the proposed expedition, whieh will start 
iu the sammer of 18%, is to make the most compiete geographical exploration 
possilile of the north pulsr ares. The talloon will be filled on ou of the ishinds at 
the north-west of Spitebergen, ated weighted so ws to fast about 900 feet above the 
groonil, Tho continual daylight will permit of photographs of the whole mate 
being taken, M. Andrée shows that many of the obstacles to arctic expliration by 
sea or over the joe sffer no hindrance to a well-equipped balloon, and he drawn atten. 
thon to the fact that Ina few days of favourable weather more may be dome in the 
way of polar diecovery than haa been effected by previous centuries of uffort. 

Dr. Drygalaki's Photographs of Greenland. —tio extensive collec 
photographo t home by De, Deygalakt hare boon exhibited at the Terie 
Society, and some explanatory remarks are given ina recent number 


two distinct types may bo well discerned from an examination of the views. The 


ewoet glacters resumble thom of Karups, erpecially those of Ni 
srexef eapply alirvn the siow-libe, but the course through the valleny hen ene 


OBITUARY, ooo 
bolow Lt, They earry dowti « great quantity of earthy matter, fram. the dizinte- 
gration of tie ralley walle Tho iniand joe 4# of a totally different character, 
having po.comnection with the present surface features; bot behaving like n viscid) 
mass whith hae overilowed from s.polut in the interior, Tho photographs show 
the succesdor of stages from the nulform almowt motionless expanse it the interior, 
throught the region where the motion incresses and tbe first cracks Legin to appear, 
to the sudden drop to sea-lovel, and the sea-fnmt whones the icoherge deinch 
themselves. ‘The locmease in the mteof moth as the coast Is approached forme 


bo ruoat_meful for the elucidation of ine-conditions in the Arctic Regions, 


GENERAL. 


Geography in Education —At she Edinburgh Summer Meeting for eance- 
tivtial lectures, to be held from Auguat’S to 81, we observe tlint peography seocives 
uosple recognition. Wander the general head of the “Evolution of Citles"M. Eliete 
Reclis will deliver four leeturedon “ elziam and ite Inhabitants,” Professor Geddes 
five lectures on “ Britain,” and Mr..A. J, Herbertson, the lecturer on geography 
at Owens College, Manchester, will give six lectures on “Edinburgh and its Pro- 
vings”"—a course on regional geography which should stimulate the hearers, many 
of whonr will be teachers, to obtains firmer grasp of the principles of geographiy. 

Medals of the Paris Geographical Society.—Tho award of medals for the 
year 1896 waa announced at the meeting on Mamh 1 as follows. The two gold 
modals of the Society aro given t Lieut. Miom and M. Emile Gautier for 
thelr explorations in West Africa and Madagusear respectively, while thoag 
foninded by private Individuals go to the following, the eosne or subject of the 
work for which they are given being added in bracketa: M. Pouresi: (Sahara), 
M. HE. Ponel (Vronch Couge), M. Th. Moureaus (magnetic map of France), Pore 
Colin CMadapssear), 4 A. Courtry: (map of the Congo), M. Vidal deta Blache 
(guieral atlas), and M. Thoroddeen (Toelund). 

Geographical Pictures —Unior the title af Hound the World, Mosera, George 
Nownes have published 4 set of reproductions of photegrapbe from al! parts of the 
world at o remarkably low price, These pietures are ih Many casew thoroughly 
characteristic, and, boing clearly printed, they should prove useful in the geography 
classes of plementary schools ‘The hini’s-eye views of muamy towne are intorenting 
tn showing the uatare of the site and very often in suggesting the reason for sho 
positiun of the town itself. 
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Professor J. D, Dana. 
By Professor We Moun Davie. 
Tams eminent American gevlogist, av honumry corresponding member of thy 
Sociuty, of jong standing, died on April 14. Jamev Dwizht Thana was Born in 
Utica, New York, on February 12, 1513. Hoe wtndied at Yale College, grodinating 
in 183, and: taking « positiin ns instrtntor in mathematic: in the. United 
Statesnary, From 1836 to 1638 he wos eseistunt In chumistry at Yale aided 
Silliman, and during this period he publiabed his aystem of mineralezy. Ty 1838 
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he was appointed saineralygial, geolngist, and oclogist ty) the United States explor- 

ing expodithan under Captain Wilkes, and spent five yeurs iu the Antarctic and 
fia Boon 


Pacifia ovenns. after reaching Sydney, Australia, in 1880, Dana eaw a brief 
newspaper notico of Darwin's then newly published theory with reepeot to the 
origin of atuile and barrier reels, “/The paragraph threw a flood of light over the 
subject, and called forth feelings of peculiar estisfurtion and of gratefalness to Mr. 
‘Darwin, which etiil come up afresh, Dana wrote in IST2, “whenever the aubject 
of coral islntids i tnentioned. The Gambier islands in the Paumotua, which gave 
Darwit: the key to the theory, Thad not euen; but on reaching the Peelers, aiz 
tmonthe Inter, in 1640, T foun thore similar facts ou a stil! yrunderpoale; . , . e 
that I was afterwards enabled towpeak of his theory ss established with much norm 
positi veness than he himself, in his philosophic oaation, hud been ready vo adopt.”* 
The control of the distribution of reef-butlding corals by the temperature of tha eex- 
water in the coldest mouth wae oue of Dana's coutributions to this subject; thus 
explaining the absanoe of ooraly from the (iaiapsgos, The fiordod cosuta of both 
South and North Amurics lel Dura to the iow, then seldom if at all expressed, 
that flords reault from erotinn followed by submergence ; whether the erosion was 
done “ by ranning water alone, or more or less by glaciers,” must be determined by 
special examination. 


On the syturn of the expeditiot in 1512, lana was occupied for several years ut 
‘New Haven and Washiigton in propating his meports on sSphytes, geology, atid 
cruamoea. In. 1855 he succeed Silliman, whose daughter he lad marriad, peouiving 
the professorship of natural history and goology at Yalo; the title being afterwarda 


Geology,’ whink, from its first edition in 1863, has always held « rat 
Amerioaty tex t-hools on this subject. The fat etition of ta Mesosl stenacaaieeet 
was-inetied In IS18, and ite fourth edition in 1880; « later edition being prepared 
hha opt heared eer dle 
z With purely ge ical qtinudions, lls 
veritings and teaching were much coneerned with the geogruphical dnetbeios of 
geological fixmaticus, and with the arizin of continents and af mountain ranges, 
He was the fret to bring forward, in. 1847, the doctrine of the compmrative per- 
amanence of coutinents, which has found much. confirmation in later yours. 
The wide reeoguition of Daua's sejeniitic eminence ls shown by hia clection to 
honorary auembership in many. forcign societies, while hie bewutifyl personal 
pharacter brought to lim the affectionate veneration of ull the geologists of hiv 
pountry, Hie death occurred suddenly on April L4, 1895. 





Dr, P, J. Veth 
By Professor Dr. CM. Kas, 


Tho death bus lately born announced of Professor P. J, Veth. the woll 
Fateh’ gprguagber, who had wate 3878 beet: ona of the onen rrr 
tnembers of the Royal ¥. : 

a aba 


' period be 
mental powers in particular to the etucdy and interests uf thy Indien Fitter, 


puilonopby. 

So proparel, be applied the powers of his mind and the fruite of his wide and 
profoand studies to the promotion aud populsttention of the knowledge of the 
Archipslagn, not ouly-on ita acientitio, but siso on ite social and counomic sida. 
‘As editor. of tho Gide (1843-2864), ane of the best and mmnet widely read periodicals 
im the Netherlands and also of the Tiekrift pow Nederlandes Ludi} (Journal 
of the Dutch Indies), =s ditctor of the ‘Bybel genootechap’ (Bible society), and 
co-editor of the Aaririjielundig om Statin’ Wountenbech vow Nederlandseh 
Faulié (Geographical and Statistical Gaxetioer of the Datel; Indie, 1505-1500), he 
dealt with und silved many problums relating to the cultures, manetary anil 
elucational uestions, philology, ruligion, history, geography, ethnology, and ethoo- 
grapby of the Malay Archipelago. During this period be wrote lis *Bornav’s 
Wester-Afdeeling’ (geographical, statiutionl, and historical description of the 
western part of Borneo), preceded by a description of the entire laland (1954-1846), 
ani published his monogrsph on tho island of Timor ((ids, 1855). After his 
vlevtion as profesor (1864) at the government school for the edncation of officers 
ut Leiden, and at the Uuivornity.of that city (1877), he published « moat important 
saries of articles and works, of. which we cas. mention here only bis translation of 
Wallace's * Malsy Archipelago’ (* Insulinde > het land van dep Orang-octang en den 
paradije vogel’ Amsterdam, 1809-1871), a translation in which the original wee 
enriched with many notes and corrections of high valae; sighed tng aE 


qxined the gold mola) at the exhibition at tho Paris Geographical Congress of 1870. 
In the third period (1874-2896) Brofessor Veth was chown president by the 
founders of the Dutoh Gwographical Society (1873), and ae that office obliged him 
to extend the field of his studies, and to take note of the eclentitic smi prictical 
sspevts of geography which are of special Lmportance to « nation with ootonial amt 
commutelal Intereutt, 40 in hie turn be laid the Dutch society aud geogrspbical 
science in ganeral under obligations to hinuelf, by devoting al! his powers, learuing, 
and energy to a furtherance of the aims and prijecia of the Society, and the stady 
of geography in these directions. Assigning to geoumaphy an intermediate place 
between science and practical affairs, he encouraged voyages aud expoditions, aepe- 
cially to the colonies, takting cane to potas out their interest for commerce anal Industry, 
and poblishing she results of Datch research in every yuarter af the world. 
Naturally, the greater number and the beat of hie writings during this period ure 
fond in the Journal of the Dotch Geographical Society We can mention only 


* Av exnaliont bililiography of all the publications of Profesor Voth seiative te 
general geography, ethnology, history, retigion, the geography of the lodian Acehi- 
pelagn, att, Hlersture, languages, politics, etc, le ty be found tn the Albam (Foest- 
hunde}) presented to Profeaet Veth by kia frionda wad pupils on his eightivth birthday, 
man apron great care by A. P.O) van Chnlh and ¥. de Stoppelanr (Leiden; 5, 

). 


oo2: OBITUARY. 


thir articles on. the Javanese antiquitses of the Diane plateau; on Atieh, Dull, and 
the east doest'of Sumntrs; Lis nutes on the Key group, Tiwor, Flores, and South 
Celebes ; andiinst, bot mot least, the publication of the report by members of the 
expedition to the mknown interior of Samatrm (“ Midden Sumatra, Reizen en, 
Ondi der Stimatrs expelitit,” cf BGS. Procendings, . 759). In 
the drild of general poography, he publinhel in the eame Journal of the Dutch Geo: 
gtmphioal Society his studies an the progress of geography and geographical explora- 
tions, Dutch travellers in Africa (P; N: Maller.and ‘D, D. Voth), the South African 
Reprilile, Ribliography: of Duteh works an Aftica, Letters of P, J. van der-Kellon 
on hie joarnnye in Ambella, the life and voyages of Van de Putte in Asia, #te., <tc, 
When Professor Veth celebrated hia cighticth birthdsy (December 2, 1894), friends 
and puplla among his countrymen, und» great oumber of eminont eavanta from 
foreign countries, testified in « presentation Albam their respect, gratitude, and 
affection for the venerable old man. Soon after thoy bad to deplore his death, but 
consoled themselves with the thoagit that no long life could have been better used 
and-ended. Until three or four days before bis death be waa engaged in studies 
contweted with the arcand edition of his * Java.’ (hath came penoefully, amt took 
him to his well-earned reat. 





Dr. David Lyall. 
Hy Sir Jeszrn D. Hoonsn, oat, ou, ras. 


Dy. David Lyall, ux, ¥..%,, Deputy Inspector of Hospitals and Floets, one of 
the twu last surviving officers of the Antarctic Expedition under Sir James Ross, 
died at Cheltenham in March last, in his seventy<igith year, He «as bern at 


-Auchinirns, in Kincardineshire, and reseived bie medica} eduestion at Aberdevt. 


After a shurt voyage to the Arotic sas in a Greenland whaleship, he entered the 
Royal Nary, and was imiuediately appointed Assistant-Surgeon af ELMS. Terror, 
Uommanser Crozier; the consart of the Kvebus. To this duty Captain Rose adilod 
that of making botanioal callections, in which Dr, Lyall distingnished himself, 
contributing largely to the botanieal results of she expedition. 

After som yearn of service in thy Mediterranean Dr. [yall receive his pro- 
muvtion, and, on the reoommendarion of Sir W. Hooker, was appointed Sargeon aud 
Naturalist to HALAS, Acheron, commissioned to survey the couste of Now Zealand, 
Om thie voyage Dr. Lyall mude admirable cullevtions, expecially in the harbours 
uf tho west coast of the suuthwrn istands, which had not bees visited by auy: 
uaturalint except Architald Maenzice during Vancouver's voyage in tho 
ofthe century. [nh 1852, Dr. Lyall was sppointed Surgeon and Naturalist to the 
Assistanee, obe of the squadrou sent out under the command of Sir EK, Helchar in 
sosroh of Sir John Franklin, Jn thie servios he received an acting onder ax 
lieutenant in command of « siedge-party maoployed in the search, and subsequently 
as Surgeon-Saperintendunt of the North Star, whes the crews of the Iueestigater, 
Riselate, ani Intrepid, atid the invalids of the Assistance and Ploneer, retrested t, 
thas ship. 

On hie return he was appointed to the Pembrndy, Captain Seymour, and served 
te her throughout the Baltic campaign of 1855, aod wae present at the bombard- 
wont of Swreaborg. This was followed’ by & whort period of service on the Homo 
aieaa Pee ae arer eas thee nae tw HM. 
sarruylng stip Pumper, and alterwanis to the Hexte, nniler Captain (aow Bir 
Oeurge) Richards, empluyed in the delimitation of thal ban boseduse> notes 
‘test Britain and the United States From the Hecate bo was transferred to the 
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Lan Boundary Commission unier Col, Sir J, Hawking, oe On this servivs 
De. Lyill formed « magnificent herbarium, of which an account was givun to the 
Lirmeestt Society, accompanied with a akoich of the regions of vegetation oronaed 
between the ee and wumuit of tho Rocky Mouutalus in Britheh Columbis. 

Dr. Lyall’s. long and ardagas services coneluded with the appointments of 
Surgeon to Pembroke Duckyard, amt subsequently to FLMLSS, Trinoonweler anil 
Denials, on the Home Station, He retired in 1873, and intterly, resided at 
Cheltenham, where, shortly before his death, he mut with au scoident, the braking 
of an arn, from the effects of which he never wholly recovered. He married, ith 
1806, Miss F. A. Rowe, of Haverfordweat, by whout he had three children. 





MEETINGS OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
SESSION 1894-1895. 


Elovonth Ordinary Meeting, May 13, 1895.—Cummsts R. Mansnau, Exz, 
cm, 05, President, in the Chair. 

Fuxcrioxe—Zdward Aljred Broome; Robt, Bonham Box Christie; Captain 
J. E. Clanson, HE.; Alfred Deed; A. C. Bnglishs Mok. Montgomery Horne- 
Payne; Hon. H. G. Laulph Toward; Alexander Weston: Jarvis ; Henry Richard 
Leutell, MA, ; J. 1. Last; Eduardo Lembeke ; Juli Martincan; Wm. B. Pichkeils; 
Major Olford Probyn, MCC. ; Major-General Lord William Seymour; Colonel 
Chie. Strahan, 2B, (Surveyor-Generel of Indian); Vietor Stretch; Fulive 
Wernher. 

The Papers tread were >-— 

1. *A Journey on the Upper Euphrates.” By V. W, Yorke. 

2, “ Journeys in the Poninsula of Hallearnassua,”” By 4. L. Myres, 





GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 
Additions to the Library. 
By HUGH ROBERT MILL, D.Sc, Librarien, BGS: 


following uhbruviations of nouns and the adjectives derived from them are 
employed to indicate the source of articles fram other publications. Geographical 
names ate in each case written in fall — 


A= , Academie, Akademia, Mag. = 
Aun = Anuales, Annalen, | R= 
B, =Balletin, Bollettino, Boletim. R= 
Com, = Commerce, Oummercial, Rev. = . Revue, Rovista 
ce et oa 
6. ; ;= 
Gas = Gos Testitution. Vern 
J. Some W. = Winssuschaft, and oottpoundis 
M. = Mittellungen. | 2 = Zeitebrit 

On account of the ambi of tha works ccfasw,, tc. the aise of books in 
the list below ia denoted length and. of the cover in inches to the 
nearts: half-inch, The sim of the Journal is 10 x 6) 

EUROF= 

Denmark Loffier. 


Dinezmurk, Hine Iandeskundliehe Skizzy vou Dr. B_ Lifier, a 
‘Abdrick noe der * Zettechrift fir Sehui-Geographie,” XVI Jaheg., Fo uw. 
Vi, Heft, 1590. Size} x 6, pp 20 FP reamnted by the Author, 
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Denmark und Iceland. Murray. 
A Hundbook for Travellers in eg xt arty yoy eens 


fetes tee eps nel Peas. Piles Ta Gal Preeraied a fp ihe Poateoher 


‘The Borderland of Crar anil Kaiser. Notes frau: both sides of the Russjan 
Frontier. By “Pouline ate Now York: Harper & Brow, 1805, 
Slee 7} x 8, pp vi Miwstrations Preevutel by the Author. 


SUDO teeadic eae tbdataahea Het are incidents of 
ae a y nurmting 


eee Ward. 
Cyclin, By Series. The Islo af Wight, with Notes for Goolagiete 
« eae Bight Mape and Kaeo pp 
Landon Dol oe 1895, Slow Of % 44, pp x, Price a, td, 
the Puhtohere 


sna ngr ie mid PD mea Be a Luformetion, and, alihoogh mot son: 
lomred, ot the which is ineliwiod in pootiona,ia very eloar, and 
remy elon ter ypdire \v for the uae af nyclisia ihe etaep hills on tle roads being 


District, 
Thorongh Guide The ish Lake District. M. J. iB. 
Syme eg ye dag Ether she Haztholomer, fewnetlh: Eslistons 
London >: Oo, b Size 6} x 44, pp <xxii. and 254. Price Sa. 
Wena te the Punta 


Well brought up to date. 
France—Cited'Or. Mite, 4. Dijon (4) 4 (48W)-24) : 453-478, 
[a femation du pete dana to departernant de ta Cos0-d'0r: Por ML 


Frence—Seine-Icficienre 11.8. Nermawde (7, 18 (1S04)= S100, Loe Fallen 
Le département dle lu Seive-Inférionre Par M. Fallex Wik Mins uml 


Holland Tijd. Nolerlandech Aard, Bencats (2) eh ow 51-79, ‘Winkel. 


7 Aus 
buh der Sidkiiate wn des Hristol-Ranale" 
Ressis— Harbours tne, Hytregraphle 22 (1834): 219K — 
Pani Seg eee ert 
valentine trade of St. + Reval, Parnav. 
Ohte: N Yalta, Bordynusk, . Tiganrog, Ni 
a ook ype aa, Nite yaaa, Marino), Tieanrog, pr 
Rumen Const, Aan. Hydrvgraphie 22 (1831) > 283-295, 


Risverhai: om Hon Bockiinton shoe ruseizchen Keiohes in dea Jukron 
ABBR bie Nuch J. Splnilter. 


tr 
Of this siiairable guide "The maps aro o 
ick tho platueinl effect af thoes in sha * Hootiaud™ ned * Bnigtish Lakes” ot thea 


oerlee 
Arshia, = GloLue 67 (1400) 2 105-170, {es-14, 207-215, 223-220, 234-287, Molde 
Beles mash Innermrablen (800 You Darou Etuart Nolde. With Portrait. 


GROGRAPHICAT, 
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Hid | 8 rae et ae 
Ho ie 1 i TE og Baad ty fal 
p dE ag Ha i itt ead | 
Hig ue i > Lee a 
fal all a mip fal a i 
i egg taty AGRE GES la F Te ijt 
ii aE ie adi 33 if 32 : Hi ap j il 
ier Ba fl a in bie Baty ! 
Ge ae RE by lige 
Adie Gaede | Gain it i 
aly he ue duh Na) ake met 
Fie ei 
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Dr. Welkin ie recognized ae au authority on tropical disesees, and hin experionoce 
is troplenl: Afiion @t5 Glas eopecially fr a discussion ‘gunk ae this pa the Bistehnathnn 
of specific disenees in that continen nout, and the rolation o¢ ill-health to climate 


Afrien —Politiral Division. Beortrict. 
The Map of Atrios by ‘Treaty, Yol. 1 Salta to Greut Britalu 
(Colonies); Noa i to 102. With mumoriae Ala Vol. I, Great Britain 
‘and Pranoe to Zanxibar, Noe a Sebcss fth Appendie and cir 
By Bir Hdward Hertsli, x2-n. : Bre & Spcttiswynde, 

Size 10) x G4, pp. xtiv. and 1100. oes Be. Gal 


ho objet of thie work jn in the word of the wutler, to enable al thas who rv 
the lopanent of Afriva to wares ritearrminigen beagle eth ape 
which qneh furelen power muintaine te richt to the Possessions which it Lolds, or 

ot claims infinence over, in that part of the world.” t t 
guongh tomy tet tho work ix stmilar to Sir Rdwand Hortelet'y well-known volumes on 


ae 


*The Map of Europe by Treaty,’ thut it containe wutmenna anuge aliow th 
Ghabdavier and iz ohscens, that it is provided with full inilexes, eae 
Ucbur div Lwergvilker 
’ a ee Sn faegnpe dere 7 
Marz, 1894. ioe 


tichor Onkar Laas, (Vor ‘ag ne bt Hon 
per viele sacaies 1 

ih’) Wien, 1804, Siso 7h x 4h pe BR es 

A popalar paper on the inminutive races of Africa. 


— M. Forechwage Dentechon Solentagobleten § (1895) = 87-205, 


A sketch of the geological structure of the Cameroons district 
Camercous—Yadodo. Zenker. 
a. Forseiinnage Tivutechen Schutzarbietm 8 (1BU5): 28-70 

ra ain Veu G. Zenker, Illustrations. 


cath descerption of the Yadnde tribe ts the interior af thy Camoroins, with-noles 
vas Chady babtie bad crtuloms, social relutions, beliefs, wie, 


Oontral Afries Vierkandt 
ac va De A Wiedbandt : Duncker & Hamble, 
‘ von Dr. ? ike. 
Biee Wc Gh py 110, Bhrpe. Preseakad gee deta 
This will receive special notice. 
Ceutral Africs. Verk. Ges, Erith Berlin 28 (1805); 108-119. 
Harr A. Graf vou Giiteen, Uebcr esinc Reise quee durch Central-Afrilo. 
Wich May 


Petermunn’s M43 (1895): 14, 42-40, 0-72. 
Am Sa Wee Aci dom HEesisetegebueh, Vou Dr. 


G. A_Viacher. 

East Africe. Oesterrsicbisnde Monats. Orient 21 (1895) - 5-4. Bacmenn. 
ee rer sees Tntureseen it) Ostefriks. Von. Ly, near 
pha cacbk Scottiok @, May. 31 (1305): 114-130. Renae. 
An Esat Afriosn Waterway. 85 Oeomander Heury J; Keane. 

On the navigation of the Zambest_ 


Ployer. 
Pore A wlyer, Le Gases eommo fortilieant dane in Honte- 
Pr yar ie Coys 5 Pani Remaasle, 184, Gay x ces 


‘ees phen 9 = pas No at the Roya Instit 
ty Re Colla itso, ou Jannary 25, 
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French Sedan. Monteil. 
Dey Saint-Louis & Tripoli penis Sere Vv tm du 
tadan site Bitem tems 5 tocol onan ew atnéen, 1200-01-02. Par In 
Liwat. Colonel P-T.. de ML Te ie VE Motehine de Vogiis, 


Pure; F.Alcan (1804). Sam 13 x 8), pp. x unit dtt, Portrait, Map, ond 
IDtustratlene, Presented by the Authny, 
“This spleudid® recon’ of Oalonel Montell’ great journsy will receive & special 


Prench West Africa. 


o. Aoteavera Afrique Centrale, du aw Niger, 182-1801. 
Prohen Ae ht ie Prince PAvrohory Paris: tte & Co, 880. Size 
1) x Fh pp: x amd OOH. Mope and Unsteations, Price tv 


ope ren wereey from the Inin of the Congo to thet of the Chill hus 
Phind aed mayen Th is only -nevestary to say thal the volume 

yo roc ket aoe i jundlag in well-Husteatind fem. 
hs Anna ae Pérez 


ft, Au Nigor. Récita do es, 1801-180, Parts: 
Ceimens Lary, 180k Biee 9 x Bh, pp. 42 Map. Irive Fe, Od 


‘Al sblilier’s agecount Of the French operations om the Upper Niger, containiog mnoh 
inflrmutiay parandloc poogruphy aul the Inhubitente of the coustry. 
German East Africs—Kilimanjaro, Volkene, 
Verb. Gea. Erdk. Heorlin 22 (1895): 152-172. 
Herr Prof. Dr. Gi, Volkens: Exkursionen am Kilima-Ndjam, 
Germaw South-West Africa. Vardi, Gea, Enith, Berlin 22 (1805): \74-1ST, - Geehtritz. 
Hirer B, yon Weehtrite Reisen in Sintwoet-Afrika, 
Ani account of joarseys in South-Weet Afrion in 1891-91. 
Outlines of the Geography of the Gold Goavt Cofcn Protectorate, 
Compiled for tm in thu Colonial Bet Betioola, by Hew Hesketh Bell London: 
Low & Co, 194. Sine Tx S. pp. ivan TO. Maye. Prewreedeal 
by the Publiabere 


‘This little schedibook be of yaliie, apart from ity edunetions! mudfilnene, for thir 
Heveriptivn }t contains of the commperoial protucts of the Gold Const. 
m BS. Norwande G, 6 (1894): 242-272, 310-347, Gravier. 
Les Brangnie & Modagescar. Par Mi (mabriel Gravier. “With Jucaimile 


Ber GO. bed pine 171-178. Miihaud. 
ia Ollead tin Maghreb at Contritration h titmls de ls geoeraphle 
physique de Maron Par atvert Mill 

feous the works of 


mtn a Keane. 


Nico greens big piriod od sine: 
Oi Mork By A. E. Stanford, 1805. 
; Sh ey ie Sar iiestratinnd Price Ue, Pre 


Portuguese Bast Afrioa—Beirs. Scultieh @, Mug. 11 (1895) = 180-185. Ross. 
Beira. Hy A, Oumegie Rows, HBS Conmil at Balra, 
South Attica 


jase we Auutrald. Par Jules Leeleroq. t EL Plo, 
Stas author ‘San he Sh op. te Make ont Tthatratione 


Teg eet bi ie wal: sept bowretle a : sia 
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ORTH AMERICA. 
: é Cxnode By G ' RK. Parkin 
treat Stuiliee of y fearge 
Lemon Macias Co 180), Size 8 & 5}, pp- viii uni 252, Maye. 
These pres os Ar upon the ut conditions of Ounndian life, the 
uit Lapartant of which confront Canadians, und thse external relations 
which have tho greatest = were amidy on the spot daring an 
exteniiel tour to Canada, and verified on = wubeoquont visit, anil they are already 
favourably known. em account of thoir first psbliestion in the Times. sablests 
dealt with are tho North-West, the Canadian Paciiie Builway, Coal, Enatorn Canada, 
Heitish Columbls, Northern Canads, Trade rélationa anit ley, Labour, Ecduce- 
tion and Politica! tendencies An index omeludes the work, and there are three 
maps of the ebicf rallwsy-syateme 
Cansda—Britiah Columbia. A/pine ./. 17 (1515): 25G-20H, Groen. 


Climbing to the Selkizks and aljasent Reeky Mountsinn By Wa. 

Spctawood Green. With Tyco Iinetrations. 
Caen ter Se a 

Report of W. Bell Dawes, cn. Survey of Tides end Carronta in Onandian 

Waters, (Ottawa, 1804) Sizo 10 x 6h, pp 14. Presented. 
Moexico--Yavatan. Globee BF (1905): 197-20). Sa 


isp enatekagipes Tnilianerstaaten ton ‘Yuoatugs. Von Dr, Karl Sapper, 
Coben. With Mey, 


Sorth Americ. 
Laeeer iby Brnpcaagy dena oe capt Tha With 
the Au Sketehes, London: Edward Stanfonl, 
tes. Size 2 x 6, pp. 270 Price jit. Gt Prevented by the Publisher. 


i 


. 


: 


A Haron of a pleasant holiday in the United Stuine and Canada inolnding 
© tourin 
Paciie Ceast— Mountains. Kerr ani Chapman. 


Tabie of Elovations within. the Pacific Sane Compiied for the Sierra Club, 
by Mark &. Ket? and B. H. Chapman. { eee greets Siar Cluk, 
von ber 4.) Sau Prancies, 1895. Size 10x 44, pp. 


The tables give ‘the height tn feot, the approximate alin a, en} aucthortt of wash 


wumntnit in Ost Nevada, laps eet tan id renee or tt stubin, 
Wenn on ng ulplubetical under 
. Wen Winning of the West By Theadow Rocmvrelt, Vol. £ From the 
a. agp er ig Nig aoa tak cee 1777-1783: 
f Allozhan’ monwealths, 17R4— 
1700. New York; P, Patuamrs Sous 180-04. Size x Of, pp. 


Syed Hyavi and at; tak tL) 428; (vol. fii.) vi and 840, 


Iraora the expansion of the colonies from the Alleglanies 
hatwroen 17 1768 and S77H: volume iL, continues tie shiny of of this Stabe 


fears 1783; or 08 Feemmer= ereae ot Soe iotonting of trans-Alleghany 


or ore Caco (gree y of the Count weathien. Oilitoenis. By in 
ai As ¢4 No. &, po. salem tn 10) Th eM pceeaal hye 

vm, Sn opines River, By N, — 

United States—Genoeee River. Grabsu 


P. Boaters &. Natural History 26 (1894); tiGayeo, 
The Progincint Channel} of thy Genesee River, By Aniadetia W. Grbey, 
iu eete 


Browsr 
Ne. ligt TL Ca. Hydrogrsphler Cifice ‘sia 
Midian. Cirese: Paps cA Bralty of Mackie We coblngions 


NEW MAPS, 609 
~~ 
Gorernmont Printing Offien, 1804. Six 9} x G pp. vi and Hv. Chante 
sic seris hats the poovetitnd otrrente ot & 
currentu of tho lakes, anit plans of the chief ounale 
harbours. 
United States—Minnesots. Brower, 


bg Rovers ppt Hiver and ite Source, tt derbi feat Critteal pean ay i 
if the Discovery. of the River and ite Hnad 


Rewulls of Detailed Hydrogra sp ee Sabaoary Ry at ge 
LY. Brower, es ice Hh 1 oe Minneapolis, Sine 
Barrieon and Smith, x Oh xv. 8 
Wustrations, oh 
‘Tis important work will ‘es beads oie of @ special reviow. 
Vaited Sistos—New Woodworth. 


ew Engiand. 
P. Boston 8, Nataral History 26 (1894): 197-22t, 
— Trpleal Eakers of Sogthuru New Eoginad By J. 1 Woalwoetli. 
United Stater—Pennayivazis. pani to BC) SEO): 174-185, 
Notes va tho Southern Ibe Limil in Eastern Pennsylvania. By Edward 


Ht. 
A recon! of progress in ng out the boundary of ginciation i North Aumrion. 
TEN Tee ee, erie Whitney. 
Joba University Studies in Historica! anil Political Selenee, 
Thirtee Sorin, LIT. /Siscomenstie of the Colony of South Peay 
+ Began iy nh Baltimore: The Jobna Hopkine Prees, TDS. 


Ob > & pp. et 
United States—Wares, Levasseur. 
Institut do France. Ko Halalre gaz Feake: ole Pur Sf, E Leyassenr, 
rate age ei el re worsen, ree dn 25 Ootobre 
1844. Peoria: Fi Pon eke Bins 18 xD pp. tO. Préeented 
by the Author. 
CENTEAL AMERICA AND WEST INDIES. 
Amaton Valley Tribes, =f. Anthropological I. 14 (1895); 228-284. Markham 


A Listof tho Tritee im they Valley of the Amaron, including thoes on the 
Banke ef the Main Stream aud of all lis Tributuries, Attemplid by 
Clements BR. Markham, cn., ete. Ma yreiceaeetaae 
Ale: &@ sepals copy, presented by 
Pe done list contains the marnes, Snale ae nomeiee exapin Ba af no Vee thay 
tribal brauecbes bolwiging to more than WOU separate tribes, togetber witty 
tenalogue 070 utr wi dt dai Is few revision atid extension of ux 
cartier list pufdished by Mr. Miskhua thirty-one years ago. 
Amoricen Languages. Mire. 
Laergrews Arrericnse, Eetertin hibllcerrdiivo-Lngiiletion de hee whrae ite 
P. Luis de Valdivia bre ol Armurany y ot A Aenree: sem ze Voeemnnee 
nasonade dct Ailentiex. PorBarnkund Mitre La Pinin, LASk Size 64 x 
5, yp. Ut Presented. by the Author: 





NEW MAPS. 
By J. Coles, Mop Curator, 2.3.8. 
EUROPE. 
Baltic Ses. Xrimmei. 

1, Skisze dar ncanren anche. dur Oven, 2 
Profit durch die Ostsee twiechen dear Darseor Soh wil 

Sobeten, Jali 1877. i ure Fin- 

nischen Golf () Joli 1889) 4. Profil durch seinen Theil der wretlicten. 
Oatuee, Fobruar 1 ee 5. Sal Ni ggy ren 6. Proflt 
durch ¢ines ler fohen Opteee, Mel ISM, Tumperaturer. 


No. Vi.—Juxe, 1895.) 24 


bp i) NEW MAPS. 


7. Sulagoholt (Peomilio) Rasworfen nu. gexciechnet xon Prof. 0. Keriamel, 
Patermann's ‘Ganerephieche Mittlleuges, Jehroeny 183, Tafel 5. 
Justus Purthos, Gotha, Presented by the Publisher. 


Belgium. Pastitut Cartographique Militaire, 
Carte dow Chuemina dv Fer, Routes & Voles Navigehins do le 
drosedé bh Mechelle du 1: 320,000 or G1 wtat, miles to an fook, 


igs 
VInstitut Carlographiqud Militaire, Brexelles 1895 Avec Ja 
ivision du territoire an idiseonenta Administratif.. 
England ad Wales. Ordnance Sarvey, 
Publications tesned sinre April 8, 1895. 
1-inech—Gentral Mapa :— 


Eyanaxp axp Wates:—3i ant 82 (on one), 16%, 1&6, 167, engraved tz 
outline; 237, hilla vod in: black of brown; 120, 127, 148, 157, 171, 
13H S41, hilla photnetnongraphad in brown, Joeack. {Sterlelany S16: hithe 


Exciszp asp Watee—Lanoashire, 42 we, en, 49 ew, ow, an, 3 
aw, &., 52 ae, ew, 3 wc. aw, Dt nw, we, 55 XW, ew. 57 
ew. 60 wo, OL an, O2 ae, 70 se. 7 aw, OF Nu, aw, oe, 105 2, 
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